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TWO     LITTLF.     COX  I"  i:  Di:  R  ATKS. 


By  Thomas  Nelson  I'aoi:. 


Ch.mtf.r  I. 

HE  ••  Two  Little  Confederates" 
lived  at  Oakland.  It  was  not 
a  very  handsome  place,  as 
modern  ideas  go,  but  down  in 
Old  Virginia,  where  the  stand- 
ard was  different  from  the 
later  one.  it  passed  in  old  times 
.IS  one  of  the  best  plantations 
in  all  that  region.  The  boys  thought  it  the  greatest 
place  in  the  world,  of  course  excepting  Richmond, 
where  they  had  been  one  year  to  the  fair,  and  had 
seen  a  man  pull  fire  out  of  his  mouth,  and  do 
other  wonderful  things.  It  was  quite  secluded.  It 
lay,  it  is  true,  right  between  two  of  the  county 
roads,  the  Court-house  Road  being  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  great  "  Mountain  Road," 
down  which  the  large  covered  wagons  with  six 
horses  and  jingling  bells  used  to  go  ;  but  the  lodge 
lay  this  side  of  the  one,  and  "  the  big  woods," 
where  the  boys  shot  squirrels,  and  hunted  'possums 
and  coons,  and  which  reached  to  the  edge  of 
"  Holetown,"  stretched  between  the  house  and 
the  other,  so  that  the  big  g.nte-post  where  the 
scmi-wcckly  mail  was  left  by  the  mail-rider  each 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon  was  a  long  walk, 
even  by  the  near  cut  through  the  woods.  The  rail- 
road w.is  ten  miles  away  by  the  road.  There  was 
a  nearer  way,  only  .ibout  half  the  distance,  by 
which  the  negroes  used  to  walk,  and  which  dur- 
ing the  war,  after  all  the  horses  were  gone  the  boys, 
too,  learned  to  travel;  but  before  that,  the  ro,id 


by  Trinity  Church  and  lloneyman's  Bridge  was 
the  only  route,  and  the  other  was  simply  a  dim 
bridle-path,  and  the  "horseshoe  ford"  was  known 
to  the  initiated  alone. 

The  mansion  itself  was  known  on  the  plantation 
as  "  the  gret  house,"  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
other  houses  on  the  place,  of  which  there  were 
many.  It  had  as  many  wings  as  tlic  angels  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

These  additions  had  been  made,  some  in  one 
generation,  some  in  another,  as  the  size  of  the 
family  required  ;  and  finally,  when  there  was  no 
side  of  the  original  building  to  which  another  wing 
could  be  joined,  a  separate  building  had  been 
erected  on  the  edge  of  the  yard,  which  was  called 
"The  Office,"  and  was  used  as  such,  as  well  as 
for  a  lodging-place  by  the  young  men  of  the 
family.  The  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  Office 
was  highly  esteemed,  for,  like  the  toga  virilis.  it 
marked  the  entrance  upon  manhood  of  the  youths 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  it.  There 
smoking  was  admissible,  there  the  guns  were  kept 
in  the  corner,  and  there  the  dogs  were  allowed  to 
sleep  at  the  feet  of  their  young  masters,  or  in  bed 
with  them,  if  they  preferred  it. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  in  this  building  the  boys  went 
to  school  whilst  small,  and  another  they  looked  for- 
ward to  h.aving  as  their  own  when  they  should  be 
old  enough  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
sleeping  in  the  Ofiice.  Hugh  already  slept  tlRre, 
and  gave  himself  airs  in  proportion;  but  Hugh 
they  regarded  as  a  very  aged  person  ;  not  as  olil, 
it  was  true,  as  their  cousins  who  came  down  from 
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college  at  Clirislnias,  and  hIid,  at  the  fust  out- 
break of  war,  all  riishcd  into  the  army  ;  but  each 
of  these  was  in  the  buys'  eyes  a  Methuselah.  1  lu^'h 
had  his  own  horse  and  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  when  a  fellow  got  those  there  w,as  little  ina- 
terial  difference  between  him  and  other  men,  even 
if  lie  did  have  to  go  to  the  academy, — ^  which  was 
really  something  like  going  to  school. 

The  boys  were  Frank  and  Willy ;  Frank  being 
the  eldest.  They  went  by  sevcr.il  names  on  the 
place.  Their  mother  called  them  her  "  little  men," 
with  much  pride;  L'ncle  Halla  spoke  of  them  as 
'•them  chillern."  which  generally  implied  some- 
thing of  reproach  ;  and  Lucy  Ann,  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  house  to  "run  after"  them  when 
they  were  little  boys,  always  coupled  their  names 
as  "Frank  'n'  Willy."  Peter  and  Cole  did  the 
same  when  their  inistrcss  was  not  by. 

When  there  first  began  to  be  talk  at  Oakland 
about  the  war,  the  boys  thought  it  would  be  a  dread- 
ful thing  ;  their  principal  ideas  about  war  being 
formed  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  and  its  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  in  which  men,  women  and  children  were 
invariably  put  to  the  sword.  This  gave  a  vivid 
conception  of  its  horrors. 

One  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  about 
the  approaching  crisis,  Willy  astonished  the  com- 
pany, who  were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  prob- 
able leaders  of  the  Union  armies,  by  suddenly 
announcing  that  he  'd  "  bet  they  did  n't  have  any 
general  who  could  beat  Joab." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the  boys  had  led  a 
very  uneventful,  but  a  very  pleasant  life.  They 
used  to  go  hunting  with  Hugh,  their  older  brother, 
when  he  would  let  them  go,  and  after  the  cows 
with  Peter  and  Cole.  Old  Halla,  the  driver,  was 
their  boon  comrade  and  adviser,  and  taught  them 
to  make  whips,  and  traps  for  hares  and  birds,  as 
he  had  taught  them  to  ride  and  to  cobble  shoes. 

He  lived  alone  (his  wile  h.ad  been  set  free  years 
before,  and  lived  in  Philadelphia).  His  room  over 
"the  old  kitchen"  w.as  the  boys'  play-room  when 
he  would  permit  them  to  come  in.  There  were  so 
many  odds  and  ends  in  it  ! 

Then  the  boys  played  blindman's-biiff  in  the 
house,  or  hide-and-seek  about  the  yard  or  garden, 
or  upstairs  in  their  den,  a  narrow  alcove  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  little  willow- shadowed 
creek,  that  ran  through  the  meadow  behind  the 
barn,  was  one  of  their  haunts.  They  fished  in  it 
for  minnows  and  little  perch  ;  they  made  dams  and 
bathed  in  it;  and  soinetimes  they  played  pirates 
upon  its  waters. 

f)nce  they  made  an  extended  search  up  and 
down  its  banks  for  any  fragments  of  Pharaoh's 
chariots  which   might   have  been   washed    up  so 
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high  ;  but  that  was  when  they  were  younger  and 
did  not  have  much  sense. 

(."HAPTFR    11. 

I'HKKK  was  great 
excitement  during  the 
John  Brown  raid,  and 
the  good  grandmother 
used  to  pray  for  him 
and  Cook,  whose  pic- 
tures were  in  the 
papers. 

The  boys  became 
soldiers,  and  drilled 
punctiliously  with 
guns  which  they  got 
Uncle  Balla  to  make 
'  for  them.     Frank  was 

the  captain,  Willy  the 
first  lieutenant,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  little 
negroes  composed  the 
rank  and  file,  Peter  and 
Cole  being  trusted  file-closers. 
A  little  later  they  found  their 
sympathies  all  on  the  side  of  peace  and  the  prcs- 
enation  of  the  Union.  Their  uncle  was  for  keep- 
ing the  Union  unbroken,  and  ran  for  the  Con- 
vention against  Colonel  Richards,  who  was  the 
chief  officer  of  the  militia  in  the  county,  and  was 
as  blood  thirsty  as  T;nnerlane,  who  reared  the  pyr- 
amid of  skulls,  and  as  hungry  for  military  renown 
as  the  great  Napoleon. 

There  was  immense  excitement  in  the  county 
over  the  election.  Though  the  boys'  mother  had 
made  them  add  to  their  prayers  a  petition  that 
their  Uncle  William  might  win,  and  that  he  might 
secure  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and.  though  at 
family  prayers,  night  and  morning,  the  same  peti- 
tion w.as  presented,  the  boys'  uncle  was  beaten  at 
the  polls  by  a  large  majority.  And  then  they 
knew  there  was  bound  to  be  war,  and  that  it 
must  be  very  wicked.  They  almost  felt  the  "in- 
vader's heel,"  and  the  invaders  were  invariably 
spoken  of  as  "cruel,"  and  the  heel  was  described 
as  of  "  iron,"  and  was  always  mentioned  as  engaged 
in  the  act  of  crushing.  They  would  have  been  terri- 
bly alarmed  at  this  cruel  inva.sion  had  they  not  been 
re-assured  by  the  general  belief  of  the  community 
that  one  Southerner  could  whip  ten  Yankees,  and 
that,  collectively,  the  South  could  drive  back  the 
North  with  popguns.  When  the  war  actually  broke 
out,  the  boys  were  the  most  enthusiastic  of  rebels, 
and  the  troops  in  Camp  Lee  did  not  drill  more 
continuously  nor  industriously. 

Their  father,  who  had  been  a  Whig  and  opposed 
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secession  until  the  very  List,  on  X'iryinia's  seced- 
ing, finally  cast  his  lot  with  his  people,  and 
joined  an  infantry  company ;  and  Uncle  William 
rai>ed  and  equipped  an  artillery  company,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  captain ;  but  the  infantry 
was  too  tame  and  the  artillery  too  ponderous  t<> 
suit  the  boys. 

They  were  taken  to  sec  the  drill  of  the  county 
troop  of  cavalry,  with  its  prancing  horses  and 
clanging  sabers.  It  was  commanded  by  a  cousin  ; 
and  from  that  moment  they  were  cavalrymen  to 
the  core.  They  tlung  away  their  stick-guns  in 
disgust  ;  and  L'nclc  IJalla  spent  two  grumbling 
days  fashioning  them  a  stableful  of  horses  with 
real  he.ids  and  "  sure  'nough  "  leather  bridles. 

Once,  indeed,  a  secret  attempt  was  m.ade  to 
utilize  the  horses  and  mules  which  were  running 
in  the  b.ick  pasture  ;  but  a  premature  discovery 
of  the  scheme  ended  in  such  dis;ister  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  pl.m  was  abandoned,  and  the  boys 
h.ad  to  content  themselves  with  their  wooden  steeds. 

The  day  that  the  final  orders  came  for  their 
father  and  uncle  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond,—  from  which  point  they 
were  ordered  to  "  the  Peninsula," 
—  the  boys  could  not  understand  i' , 
why  every  one  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  such  distress.  Then, 
next  morning,  when  the  soldiers 
left,  the  boys  could  not  altogether 
comprehend  it.  They  thought  it 
was  a  very  line  thing  to  be  allowed 
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with  pride  the  two  glittering  sabers  which  he 
had  allowed  no  one  but  himself  to  polish,  that 
"  Kf  them  liritishers  jes  sees  dese  swodes  dee  '11 
run  !  "  The  boys  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  these 
were  not  British,  but  Yankees,  —  but  he  w;is  hard 
to  convince.  Kvcn  Lucy  Ann,  who  was  incurably 
afraid  of  everything  like  a  gun  or  fire-arm,  partook 
of  the  general  fervor,  and  boasted  effusively 
tliat  she  hatl  actually  "  telched  "  Marse  John's 
big  "  pistils." 

Hugh,  who  was  fifteen,  and  was  permitted  to 
accompany  his  father  to  Richmond,  was  regarded 
by  the  boys  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  envy  and 
veneration,  which  he  accepted  with  dignified 
complacency. 

Frank  and  Willy  soon  found  that  war  brought 
some  immunities.  The  house  filled  up  so  with 
the  families  of  cousins  and  friends  who  were  refu- 
gees that  the  boys  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the 
Office,  and  thus  they  felt  that,  at  a  bound,  they 
were  almost  as  old  as  Hugh. 

There  were  the  cousins  from  Gloucester,  from 
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to  IKK-  rr.iiiti  .md  Hun,  the  two  war-horses,  with 
their  new,  deep,  army  saddles  and  long  bits.  They 
cried  when  their  father  and  uncle  said  good-bye.  and 
went  away;  but  it  was  because  their  mother  looked 
so  pale  and  ill,  and  not  because  they  did  not  think 
it  WMS  all  grand.  They  had  no  doubt  that  all 
would  come  back  soon,  for  old  Uncle  Hilly,  the 
•' he.id-man."  who  had  been  born  down  in  "  Little 
York."  where  Cornwallis  surrendered,  had  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  whole  plantation 
when  he  dcclarcti,  as  he  sat  in  the  back  yard  sur- 
rounded by  an   admiring  throng,    and    surveyed 


the  Valley,  and  families  of  relatives  from  Baltimore 
and  New  York,  who  had  come  south  on  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  Their  favorite  was  their  cousin 
Belle,  whose  beauty  at  once  captivated  both 
boys.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  boys  ever 
knew  anything  of  girls,  except  their  own  sister, 
Evelyn ;  and  after  a  brief  period,  during  which 
the  novelty  gave  them  pleasure,  the  inability 
of  the  girls  to  hunt,  or  climb  trees,  or  play 
knucks,  etc.,  and  the  additional  restraint  which 
their  presence  imposed,  caused  them  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  "  girls  were  no  good." 
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ClIAITKR    III. 

*N  course  of  time  ihcy  snw  a  j;rc;u 
deal  of  "the  army," — which 
meant  tlie  Confederates.  The 
idea  tliat  the  Yankees  could 
ever  j;et  to  Oakland  never 
entered  any  one's  head.  It 
was  understood  tliat  the  ar- 
my lay  between  us  and  them, 
and  surely  they  could  never 
get  by  the  innumerable  sol- 
diers who  were  always  pass- 
ing up  one  road  or  the  other, 
and  who,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  were  com- 
ing to  be  fed,  and  were  rapidly  eating  up  every- 
thing that  had  been  left  on  the  place.  They 
had  been  coming  so  long  now  tliat  they  made 
scarcely  any  difference ;  but  the  first  time  a  regi- 
ment camped  in  the  neighborhood  it  created  great 
excitement. 

It  became  known  one  night  that  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, in  which  were  several  of  their  cousins,  was 
camped  .it  Honeyman's  IJridgc,  and  the  boys' 
mother  determined  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  camp  next  morning;  so  several  sheep  were 
killed,  the  smoke-house  was  opened,  and  all  night 
long  the  great  fires  in  the  kitchen  and  wash-house 
glowed  ;  and  even  then  there  was  not  room,  so  that 
a  big  fire  was  kindled  in  the  back  yard,  beside 
which  saddles  of  mutton  were  roasted  in  the  tin 
kitchens.     Everybody  was  "rushing." 

The  boys  were  told  that  they  might  go  to  see 
the  soldiers,  and  as  they  had  to  get  off  long  before 
daylight,  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  left  all  "  the 
other  boys  " —  that  is,  Peter  and  Cole  and  other 
colored  children — squatting  about  the  fires  and 
trying  to  help  the  cooks  to  pile  on  wood. 
It  was  hard  to  leave  the  exciting  scene. 
They  were  very  sleepy  the  next  morning ;  indeed, 
they  seemed  scarcely  to  have  fallen  asleep  when 
Lucy  Ann  shook  them;  but  they  jumped  up  with- 
out the  usual  application  of  cold  water  in  their 
faces,  which  Lucy  Ann  so  delighted  to  make ; 
and  in  a  little  while  they  were  out  in  the  yard, 
where  lialla  was  standing  holding  three  horses, — 
their  mother's  riding-horse;  another  with  aside- 
saddle  for  their  Cousin  lielle,  who.se  brother  was  in 
the  regiment ;  and  one  for  himself,  —and  Peter  and 
Cole  were  holding  the  carriage-horses  for  the  boys, 
and  several  other  mm  were  holding  mules. 

Great  hampers  covered  with  white  napkins,  were 
on  the  porch,  and  the  savory  smell  decided  the 
boys  not  to  eat  their  breakfast,  but  to  wait  and 
take  their  share  with  the  soldiers. 

The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  carriage  could 


not  go ;  and  as  the  boys'  mother  wished  to  get  the 
provisions  to  the  soldiers  before  they  broke  camp, 
they  had  to  set  out  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  in  the  saddle,  the  boys  and  their 
mother  and  Cousin  Belle  in  front,  and  Halla  and 
the  other  servants  following  close  behind,  each 
holding  before  him  a  hamper,  which  looked  queer 
.ind  shadowy  as  they  rode  on  in  the  darkness. 

The  sky,  which  was  filled  with  stars  when  they 
set  out,  grew  white  as  they  splashed  along  mile 
after  mile  through  the  mud.  Then  the  road  became 
clearer;  they  coidd  see  into  the  woods,  and  the 
sky  changed  to  a  rich  pink,  like  the  color  of  peach- 
blossoms.  Their  horses  were  covered  with  mud  up 
to  the  saddle-skirts.  They  turned  into  a  lane  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  and,  suddenlv,  a  bugle 
rang  out  down  in  the  wooded  bottom  below  them, 
and  the  boys  hardly  could  be  kept  from  putting 
their  horses  to  a  run,  so  fearful  were  they  that  the 
soldiers  were  leaving,  and  that  they  should  not  sec 
them.  Their  mother,  however,  told  them  that  this 
was  probably  the  reveille,  or  "rising-bell,"  of  the 
soldiers.  She  rode  on  at  a  good  sharp  canter,  and 
the  boys  were  diverting  themselves  over  a  discussion 
as  to  who  would  act  the  part  of  Lucy  Ann  in  waking 
tlie  regiment  of  soldiers,  when  they  turned  a  curve, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road,  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead,  stood  several  horsemen. 

"There  they  are,"  exclaimed  both  boys. 

"  No,  that  is  a  picket,"  said  their  mother  ;  "  gal- 
lop on,  Frank,  and  tell  them  we  are  bringing 
breakfast  for  the  regiment." 

Frank  dashed  ahead,  and  soon  they  saw  a  sol- 
dier ride  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  few 
words,  return  with  him  to  his  comrades.  Then, 
while  they  were  still  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
they  saw  Frank,  who  had  received  some  direc- 
tions, start  off  again  toward  the  bridge,  at  a  hard 
gallop.  The  picket  had  told  him  to  go  straight 
on  down  the  hill,  and  he  would  find  (he  camp  just 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  He  accordingly  rode 
on,  feeling  very  important  at  being  allowed  to  go 
alime  to  the  camp  on  such  a  mission. 

As  he  re.iched  a  turn  in  the  road,  just  above  the 
river,  the  whole  regiment  lay  swarming  below  him 
among  the  large  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
stream.  The  horses  were  picketed  to  bushes  and 
st;ikes,  in  long  rows,  the  saddles  lying  on  the  ground, 
not  far  otT;  and  hundreds  of  men  were  moving 
about,  some  in  full  uniform  and  others  without 
coat  or  vest.  .-X  half-dozen  wagons  with  sheets  on 
them  stood  on  one  side  among  the  trees,  near 
which  sever.il  fires  were  smoking,  with  men  around 
them. 

As  Frank  clattered  up  to  the  bridge,  a  soldier 
with  a  gun  on  his  arm,  who  had  been  standing  by 
the  railing,  walked  out  to  the  middle  <>f  the  bridge. 
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Ljoiiii;  in  such  a  luirr\ . 


"ll.ilil     Where  ;irc  you 
my  younij  man?"  lie  saiil. 

■•  I  wish  to  SCO  tlio  colonel,"  said  Frank,  repeal- 
ing as  nearly  as  he  coiiKl  the  words  the  picket  hail 
told  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  hiin.'" 

Krank  was  tenipted  not  to  tell  him;  but  lie  was 
so  impatient  to  deliver  his  message  before  the  others 
should  arrive,  that  he  told  him  what  he  had  come 
for. 

•'There  he  is,"  s.iid  tlie  seiilinel,  pointing  to  a 
place  among  the  trees  where  stood  at  least  live 
hundred  men. 

Frank  looked,  expecting  to  recognize  the  colonel 
by  his  noble  be.iring,  or  splendid  unift>rm,  or  some 
striking  marks. 

"Where?"  he   asked,   in   doubt;    for  while   a 
number  of  the   men  were   in 
uniform,  he  knew  these  to  be 
privates. 

"  There,"  said  the  sentry, 
pointing;  "by  that  stump, 
near  the  yellow  horse-blanket." 

Frank  looked  ;<gain.  The 
only  man  he  could  fix  upon 
by  the  description  was  a  young 
fellow  washing  his  face  in  a 
tin  basin,  and  he  felt  this  could 
not  be  the  colonel ;  but  he  did 
not  like  to  appear  dull,  so  he 
thanked  the  man  and  rode 
on,  thinking  he  would  go  to 
the  point  indicated,  and  ask 
some  one  else  to  show  him  the 
officer. 

He  felt  quite  grand  as  he 
rode  in  among  the  men,  who, 
he  thought,  would  recognize 
his  importance  and  treat  him 
.iccordingly ;  but,  as  he  rode 
on,  instead  of  paying  him  the 
respect  he  h.id  expected,  they 
began  to  guy  him  with  all  sorts  of  questions. 

"  Hello,  bud,  going  to  jinc  the  cavalry?"  :iskcd 
one.  "Which  is  oldest;  you  or  your  horse?" 
inquired  another. 

"  How  's  Pa — and  Ma?"  "  Does  your  mother 
know  you  're  out  ?  "  asked  others.  One  soldier 
walked  up,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  the  bridle, 
proceeded  affably  to  ask  him  after  his  health,  and 
that  of  every  meml)cr  of  his  family.  At  first.  Frank 
did  not  understand  that  they  were  making  fun  of 
him,  but  it  dawned  on  him  when  the  man  .isked 
him  solemnly: 

".Are  there  any  Yankees  around,  that  you  were 
running  away  so  fast  just  now?  " 

"  No ;  if  there  were  I  'd  never  have  found  yi'ii 


here,"  s.iid  Frank,  shortly,  in  reply;  which  at 
once  turned  the  tide  in  his  favor  and  diverted  the 
ridicule  from  himself  to  his  te;iser,  who  was  seized 
by  some  of  his  ijomrades  and  carried  ol'f  with 
much  laughter  and  slapping  on  the  back. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Colimel  .Marshall,"  said  Frank, 
pushing  his  way  through  the  group  that  surroundetl 
him,  ;iiul  riding  up  to  the  man  who  was  still  occu- 
pied at  the  basin  on  the  stump. 

"  .Ml  right,  sir,  I  'm  the  man,"  said  the  individual, 
cheerily  looking  up  with  his  face  dripping  and  rosy 
from  its  recent  scrubbing. 

"You  the  colonel?"  exclaimed  F'rank,  suspi- 
cious that  he  was  again  being  ridiculed,  and  thinking 
it  impossible  that  this  slim,  rosy-faced  youngster, 
who  was  scarcely  stouter  than  Hugh,  and  who  was 
washing  in  a  tin  basin,  could  be  the  commander 


of  all  these  soldierly-looking  men,  many  of  whom 
were  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  I  'm  in 
command,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling  at  him 
over  the  towel. 

Something  made  Frank  understand  that  this 
was  really  the  officer,  and  he  gave  his  message, 
which  was  received  with  many  expressions  of 
thanks. 

"  Won't  you  get  down  ?  Here,  Campbell,  take 
this  horse,  will  you?"  he  called  to  a  soldier,  as 
Frank  sprang  from  his  horse.  The  orderly  stepped 
forward  and  took  the  bridle. 

"  Now,  come  with  me,"  said  the  colonel,  lead- 
ing the  way.    "  Wc  must  get  ready  to  receive  your 
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niuthcr.  There  arc  some  ladies  coiiiin;j  -  ami  with  his  coal  ti^jhtly  biiltoned,  his  soft  hat  set 
breakfast,"  he  called  to  a  group  who  were  engagetl  jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head,  his  plume  sweep- 
in  the  same  occupation  he  had  just  ended,  and  ing  over  its  side,  and  his  sword  clattering  at 
whom  l"r.ink  knew  \i\  instinct  lo  be  oft'icors.  his    spurred    heel,    Iv    presented    a    verv  diti'crent 


The  information  seemed  to  electrify  the  little 
knot  addressed  ;  for  they  liegan  lo  rush  around, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  all  were  in  their  uni- 
forms, and  surrounding  the  colonel,  who  having 
brushed  his  hair  with  the  aid  of  a  little  glass  hung 
on  a  bush,  had  hurried  into  his  coat  and  was  buck- 
ling on  his  sword  and  giving  orders  in  a  way  which 
at  once  satisfied  I'rank  that  he  was  every  incli  a 
colonel. 

"  Now  let  us  go  and  receive  your  mother,"  said 
he  to  the  boy.     As  he  strode  through  the  cainp, 


appearance  froin  that  which  he  had  made  a  little 
before,  with  his  head  in  a  tin  basin,  and  his  face 
covered  with  lather.  In  fact.  Colonel  Marshall  was 
already  a  noted  oflficer,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
war  he  attained  still  higher  rank  and  reputation. 
The  colonel  met  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the 
bridge  and  introduced  himself  and  several  oflicers 
who  socm  joined  him.  The  negroes  were  directed 
to  take  the  provisions  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
whole    regiment   were    enjoying     the    breakfast. 


TWO   i.riTi.K  roM  i;|)i:i;ati:s. 


The  boys  and  their  mother  had  nt  the  culonel's 
request  joined  his  mess,  in  which  was  one  of  their 
cousins,  tlie  brotlier  of  their  cousin  Belle. 

The  gentlemen  could  eat  scarcely  anything,  they 
were  so  busy  attending;  lo  the  wants  of  the  ladies. 
The  colonel,  particularly,  waited  on  their  cousin 
Belle  all  the  time. 

.-\s  soon  as  they  had  tinished.  the  colonel  left 
(hem,  and  a  buj;le  blew.  In  a  minute  all  was 
bustle.  Otiicers  were  givinj;  orders ;  horses  were 
saddled  and  brought  out :  and,  by  what  seemed 
magic  to  the  boys,  the  men  who  just  before  were 
scattered  about  among  the  trees  laughing  and  eat- 
ing, were  standing  by  their  horses  all  in  proper 
order.  The  colonel  and  the  officers  came  and 
said  good-bye. 

.Again  the  bugle  blew.  Every  man  w.is  in  his 
saddle.  A  few  words  by  the  colonel,  followed 
by  other  words  from  the  captains,  and  the  column 
started,  turning  across  the  bridge,  the  feet  of  the 
horses  thundering  on  the  planks.  Then  the  regi- 
ment wound  up  the  hill  at  a  walk,  the  men  singing 
snatches  of  a  dozen  songs,  of  which  "  The  Bonnie 
Blue  Flag."  "  Lorena,"  and '"  Carry  me  Back  to 
Old  \'irginia  Shore,"  were  the  chief  ones. 

It  seemed  to  the  boys  that  to  be  a  soldier  was  the 
noblest  thing  on  earth  ;  and  that  this  regiment 
could  do  anything. 

Ch.vpikk    I\'. 

.After  this,  it  became  a  common  thing  for  pass- 
ing regiments  to  camp  near  Oakland,  and  the  fires 
bhized  many  a  night,  cooking  for  the  soldiers,  till 
the  chickens  were  crowing  in  the  morning.  The 
negroes  all  had  hen-houses  and  raised  their  own 
chickens,  and  when  a  camp  was  near  them  they 
used  to  drive  a  thriving  trade  on  their  own  account, 
selling  eggs  and  chickens  to  the  privates  while  the 
officers  were  entertained  in  the  "  grct  house." 

It  was  thought  an  honor  to  furnish  food  to  the 
soldiers.  Every  soldier  was  to  the  boys  a  hero,  and 
each  young  officer  might  rival  Ivanhoe  or  Cccur  de 
Lion. 

It  was  not  a  great  while,  however,  before  they 
learned  that  all  soldiers  were  not  like  their  favorite 
knights.  At  any  rate,  thefts  were  frequent.  The 
absence  of  men  from  the  plantations,  and  the 
constant  passing  of  strangers  m.ide  stealing  easy, 
and  hen-roosts  were  robbed  time  after  time, 
and  even  pigs  and  sheep  were  t.iken  without  any 
trace  of  the  thieves.  The  boys'  hen-house,  how- 
ever, which  was  in  the  yard,  had  never  been 
troubled.  It  was  about  their  only  possession,  and 
they  took  great  pride  in  it. 

One  night  the  boys  were  fast  asleep  in  their  room 
in  (he  office,  with  old  Bruno  and  Nick  curled  upon 
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(lu'ir  sheep-skins  on  the  lloor.  Hugh  was  away,  so 
the  boys  were  the  only  "men"  on  the  place,  and 
felt  that  they  were  the  protectors  of  the  plantatinn. 
The  frei|ueiit  thefts  had  made  every  one  very  suspi- 
cious, and  the  boys  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  ca(ch  (he  thief. 

The  negroes  said  th.it  the  deserters  did  the  sleal- 
ing.  On  the  night  in  question,  the  boys  were  sound 
asleep  when  old  Bruno  gave  a  low  growl,  and  then 
began  walking  and  sniffing  up  and  down  the  room. 
Soon  Nick  gave  a  sharp,  quick  bark. 

Frank  waked  first.  Me  was  not  startled,  for  the 
dogs  were  in  the  habit  of  barking  whenever  they 
wished  to  go  out-of-doors.  Now,  however,  they 
kep(  it  up,  and  it  was  in  a  strain  somewhat  ditTercnt 
from  their  usual  signal. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.'  Go  and  lie 
down,  Bruno,"  called  Frank.  "  Hush  up,  Nick  I  " 
But  Bruno  would  not  lie  down,  and  Nick  would 
not  keep  quiet,  though  at  the  sound  of  Frank's 
voice  they  felt  less  responsibility,  and  contented 
themselves  with  a  low  growling. 

After  a  little  while  Frank  was  on  the  point  of 
dropping  oflT  to  sleep  again,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
out  in  the  yard,  which  at  once  thoroughly  awakened 
him.     He  nudged  Willy  in  the  side. 

"Willy — -Willy,  wake  up;  there's  some  one 
moving  around  outdoors." 

"  Umm-mm,"  groaned  Willy,  turning  over  and 
settling  himself  for  another  nap. 

The  sound  of  a  chicken  chirping  out  in  fright 
reached  Frank's  ear. 

"  Wake  up,  Willy  !  "  he  called,  pinching  him 
hard.     •'  There  's  some  one  at  the  hen-house." 

Willy  was  awake  in  a  second.  The  boys  consulted 
.IS  to  what  should  be  done.  Willy  was  skeptic.il. 
He  thought  Frank  had  been  dreaming,  or  that  it 
was  only  Uncle  Balla,  or  "some  one"  moving 
.ibout  the  yard.  But  a  second  cackle  of  warning 
reached  them,  and  in  a  minute  both  boys  were 
out  of  bed  pulling  on  their  clothes  with  trembling 
impatience. 

"  Let  's  go  and  wake  I'ncle  Balla."  proposed 
Willy,  getting  himself  all  tangled  in  the  legs  of 
his  trousers. 

"  No  ;  I  '11  tell  you  what,  let  's  catch  him  our- 
selves," suggested  Frank. 

"All  right."  assented  Willy.  "We'll  catch 
him  and  lock  him  up;  suppose  he  's  got  a  pistol, 
your  gun  maybe  won't  go  off;  it  docs  n't  always 
burst  the  cap." 

"  Well,  your  old  musket  is  loaded,  and  you  can 
hold  him  while  I  snap  the  cap  at  him,  and  get  it 
ready." 

"  All  right—  I  can't  find  my  jacket  —  I  'II  hold 
him." 

"Where  in  the  world  is  my  hat  ?"  whispered 
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Irank.      ••Never  inind,  it  must  be  in  tlie  house.  After  some  lime  it  was  deeided  to  go  and  wake 

Let  's    go   out   the   back   way.     We  can    get   out  Uncle  lialla,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  the  proper 

without  his  hearing  us."  disposition  of  their  captive.     Accordingly,  Frank 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  dogs?     Let 's  shut  went  off  to   obtain    help  whilst   Willy    remained 

them  up."  to  watch  the  hen-house.     As  Frank  left  he  called 

"  No,  let 's  take  'cm  with  us.    We  can  keep  them  back  : 

quiet  and  hold  'em  in,  and  they  can  track  him  if  ••Willy,   you  take  good  aim  at  him  and  if  he 

he  gets  away."  pokes  his  head  out  —  let  him  have  it !  " 


"All  right;"  and  the  boys  slowly  opened  the 
door,  and  crept  stealthily  out,  Frank  clutching  his 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  Willy  hugging  a  heavy 
musket  which  he  had  found  and  claimed  as  one  of 
the  prizes  of  war.     It  was  almost  pitch-dark. 

They  decided  that  one  should  take  one  side  of  the 
hen-house,  and  one  the  other  side  (in  such  a  way 
that  if  they  had  to  shoot,  they  would  almost  cer- 
tainly shoot  one  another!)  but  before  they  had 
separated  both  dogs  jerked  loose  from  their  hands 
and  dashed  away  in  the  darkness,  barking  furiously. 

"  There  he  goes  round  the  garden,"  shouted 


This  Willy  solemnly  promised  to  do. 

Frank  was  hardly  out  of  hearing  before  Will) 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  prisoner  call  him  by 
name  in  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  manner, 
although  the  voice  was  a  strange  one. 

'•  Willv,  is  that  you  ?"  called  the  person  inside. 

'•  Yes." 

'•  Where  's  Frank.'  " 

••Gone  to  get  Uncle  Balla." 

"  Did  you  see  that  other  fellow?" 

"  Ves.  ' 

1  wish  you  'd  shot  him.     He  brought  me  here 


Willy,  as  the  sound  of  footsteps  like  those  of  a  man  and  played  a  joke  on  me.      He  told  me  this  was  a 

running  with  all  his  might  came  from  the  direc-  house  I  could  sleep  in,  and  shut  me  up  in  here,— 

tion  which  the  dogs  had  taken.  and  blest  if  1  don't  b'licve  it 's  nothin'  but  a  hen- 

"  Come  on,"  and  both  started  ;  but,  after  taking  house.      Let   me   out   here   a    minute,"   he   con- 

a  few  steps,  they  stopped    to  listen  so  that  they  tinued,  after  a  pause,  cajolingly. 

might  trace  the  fugitive.  "  No,   I    won't,"  said  Willy'firmly.  getting    his 

A  faint  noise  behind  thcni  arrested  their  attcn-  gun  ready, 

tion,  and  Frank  tiptoed  back  toward  the  hen-house.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  from  the  depths  of 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  much,  but  he  heard  the  the  hen-house  issued  the  most  awful  groan  : 

hen-house   door  creak,  and   was   conscious   even  "  Umm  !     Uinmm  !  !     Ummmin  !  !  !  " 

in  the  darkness  that  it   was  being  pushed  slowly  Willy  was  frightened, 

open.  "Umm!   Umm  !"  was  repeated. 

"Here  's  one,  Willy,"  he  shouted,  at  the  same  "What  's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Willy, 

time  putting  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  pulling  the  feeling  sorry  in  spite  of  himself, 

trigger.     The  hammer  fell  with  a  sharp  "click"  "Oh!    Oh!    Oh!     I  'in  so  sick,"  groaned  the 

just  as  the  door  was  snatched  to  with  a  bang.  The  man  in  the  hen-house. 


cap  had  failed  to  e.xplode,  or  the  chicken-eating 
days  of  the  individual  in  the  hen-house  would  have 
ended  then  and  there. 

The  boys  stood  for  some  moments  with  their 
guns  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  hen-house  expect- 
ing the  person  within  to  attempt  to  burst  out;  but 


•'  How?     What  's  the  matter?" 

"That  man  that  fooled  me  in  here,  gave  mc 
something  to  drink,  and  it  's  pizened  me :  oh  !  oh  1 
oh  !  1  'm  dying." 

It  was  a  horrible  groan. 

Willy's  heart  relented.     He  moved  to  the  dooi 


the  click  of  the  hammer  and  their  hurried  con-  and  was  just  about  to  open  it  to  look  in  when  a 
ferencc  without,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  let  him  light  flashed  across  the  yard  from  Uncle  Balla's 
have  both  barrels  if  he  appeared,  reconciled  him  house,  and  he  saw  him  coming  with  a  flaming 
to  remaining  within.  light-wood  knot  in  his  hand. 

(To  6e  continued. ) 


■  i  ^  ■ 


'7'iic  little  moon    j   •  ^  ^"Tr^  <^j 

iHo.kes  just  tN«)       ^  *  ^         ' 

/\iAcl   ij-'  it  l-\3i.cl    ;M\otKei.'  line       ,,  — ^^  . 

'Jwotild  n-iake   tKe  letter  C!\ .''"'' AZ1~7J 

AnJ   ;f  tKer^  Wcvi  another    inuon.,  '  ^'     "       1      '-  -^'^ 

put  opposite  just  So  _ 
/  would  make  another  lettei*  tKore  , 
f\7iii    IhoLt    would    be   An  (T  j) 

,i  tninh.  its  funny  tKa.t  I  See  my  letters   up  so  KiOl\ ; 

J  ,tKcii«;jhl    tKey  only  were  on  blocKs,  but  tKecc   'll\cy  iv    m    tiie    5k>'  . 

J  J^cm   to   Si^e    tlAcn-v    evoi-yvs-lio-i.',  wiAontvi.-'r   Jn\  at  pJ^V  ',  — 
J  lay  n\y  dnini'iticks    on   nry   vii-uni  and    iKcres   the  lellvi-    ^ 

/-\t  dinner  wKen  I  Sit  and  play  na/IIK  Knives  and  forks, J  Sft^ ^  — 

/\U  kinds  of  lelk-rs  'round   jny  plate,  =Y^\     /   V^,%^  ^'^'^  ^ 

vAyhen  Jyrid^et>  oood  and  lets  n^e  have  the  clotKei-pins  on  the  fjooi-, 
I  make  ■Ijt'HV.  \'\         •  S^/^''^"*^  r^'l  '  ^"^^  ^°^''  ^i  ielters    n-iore 


V.I  7y  P&po>  looks  -foi'  hours  and  Kouri    eX  Ictteri    in   a  beoK  , 
VA/itK  not    a  pictuixr  there  ■at  all   at   "vvliicK.   I  care  To  looK  . 

X  tnlnK  that   letters    are  cjuite  nice    {cr   litHe  boys  like  irn?  ; 
^ut  why   a  CDan  should  care  jor  thctn.  ,1  rervlly    cannot    s*e 


His  (iracc.  the  Uukc  of  Noodledoni,- 

A  man  of  inighly  name, 
Commander,  Conqueror,  Sovereign  Lord, 

Omnipotent,  to  praise  or  blame. 
0(  honor  rightly  his,  made  light. 

And  vearned  to  win  a  different  fame. 


llib  (Irace  the  Duke  of  Noodledom, 

A  noted  wit  would  be. 
Who  praised  his  realm  must  also  praise 

Mis  skill  at  puns  and  repartee  : 
And  woe  to  him  with  eyes  too  dim 

His  Cf  race's  famous  jokes  to  see! 


Till-:   DiKKs   ii:m. 


49.> 


^^  frR-mlsancI  follo\n.-r>.  .mil  tlu- 
rest 
U  liosou^;lit  liUsmilottiwin, 
llun^  oil  his  lips,  when  |)IlmsciI 
my  loril 

Some    pleasant    ilmllery    to 
bej;in. 
And  met  each  pause  with  louil 
applause. 
Exactly    where     the    laujjh 
came  in. 


our  pardon,  Duke,"  ^■at^>mo 
said, 
^  /*  f,      ••  Wlial   did   Your  tlrace   re- 
,  ,  J^^  ni.irk  >  •• 

K\y/^i»A     The      Uuke,     amazed,      re- 
'■■^  hearsed  the  joke, 

■  •   _,-^;         Mis    brow    with    gathering 
'  Jk   '^  fury  dark. 

Y.icomo  frowned,    gated  on 
the  ground, 
.And,  ihouj^htful,  scanned  the  distant  park. 


.\  stranger  at  the  Court,  one  day, 

.\  man  obtuse  though  wise, 
\V;ilked  with  the  Duke,  who,—  thinking  thus 

The  grave  Y.iconio  to  surprisi-, — 
Cracked  for  his  guist  hi>  favorite  jest, 

A  ilun.'  ■.!  mi-lt  llu-  ^lerne^I  i.\es. 


I  fear  your  meaning  still  1  miss," 

With  suave  regret  he  said. 
The  gentlemen  who  stood  nboul, 

Shook  in  their  silken  shoes  with  dreail 
While  once  again,  in  rage  and  pain 

The  h.ipless  joke  was  h.tMrdcd. 
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lien,  H-iicn  Yaconio  silent  >tooii. 
<  )iit  stormed  liis.in),'i  y  ( Irace  : 
Wh.it  !      Not   a   smile.'     Dull 
fool,  your  life 
Is  yours  but  for  a  moment's 
space  ! 
Down,  wretch,  and  pray  !  Your 
head  shall  pay 
For  what  is  lackinj;  in  your 
face  ! " 


Yacomo  fell  upon  the  jjiound, 
"  My  doom  is  just  I  "  said  he. 
Hut,  ere  I  am  forever  dumb, 

One  boon  1  beg,  on  bended  knee; 
1  pray  that  I,  before  I  die. 

May  have  the  joke  explained  to  me  !  " 

'•  'Tis  well,"  the  softened  Duke  replied, 

'•  I  jrrant  your  last  request. 
Go  you,  my  learned  ministers, 

Elucidate  to  him  the  jest. 
The  executioner,  when  you 

Have  made  it  clear,  will  do  the  rest." 


Tliey  talked  all  day,  explained  all  night, 

The  next  day,  and  the  next ; 
l^xpostulated,  argued,  urged, 

I'ntil  their  very  souls  were  vexed, 
.And  still  he  gazed  like  one  amazed. 

His  brow  with  anxious  thought  perplexed. 

I'he  weeks  went  by;   the  months,  the  years. 

His  counselors  grew  gray. 
The  man  who  could  not  sec  a  juke 

W.as  marked  by  children  at  their  play. 
The  Duke  was  to  his  promise  true. 

And  waiting,  spared  him  day  by  day. 


lid    when    at    List,    His    Grace 
had  made 
A  final  Joke,  and  died. 
And  Noodledom  had  ciuitc  for- 
got 
The    wit    which    once    had 
been  her  pride. 
Still    ill     his    cell,    alive    and 
well, 
Yacomo  rested  satisfied. 
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Hv   H.vRKii  r  I'RKscorr  Si'<ikki 


It  was  a  little  "  play-acting  girl."  as  the  chil- 
dren's nurse  called  her.  Her  name,  on  the  adver- 
tising bills  posted  up  at  every  street  corner,  was 
"  LiTTI.E  Rosalie";  and  tiic  great  delight  of 
the  children  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  matinee 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  they  could  hear  and 
see  her.  It  made  no  difference  to  them  who  else 
was  on  the  stage.  Irving,  himself,  or  Booth,  Patti 
or  Nilsson,  might  have  figured  there  ;  to  the 
children  they  would  have  been  merely  as  aids  to 
"Little  Rosalie";  there  was  no  play  to  speak  of 
till  she  appeared  ;  or,  if  there  were,  it  was  only  be- 
cause it  led  up  to  her  appearance  ;  and,  when  she 
vanished,  it  was  all  flat  and  unprofitable  till  she 
came  on  again. 

When  they  went  home  they  used  to  talk  over 
the  afternoon's  experience  untiringly,  by  the 
nursery  firelight  and  even  after  they  were  in 
their  beds.  But  the  subject  of  their  talk  w.is  never 
iht  mystery  and  excitement  of  the  play,  the  charm 


of  the  scenery  with  its  lovely  landscapes  and  splen- 
did drawing-rooms,  the  beauty  of  the  leading 
lady,  the  sweetness  of  the  music,  the  drollery  of 
clown,  or  comic  man  —  it  w.is  always  ,ind  only. 
Little  Rosalie. 

Sometimes  Little  Rosalie  was  one  character  in  the 
play,  and  sometimes  she  was  another,  (^nce  she 
was  a  moonlight  fairy,  in  a  little,  white  silk  gown 
whose  long  folds  fell  about  her  feet ;  her  soft  hair 
was  loose  on  her  shoulders,  a  star  gleamed  on  her 
forehead,  and  another  star  tippe<l  the  lily's  stem 
she  held  for  a  wand;  with  her  eyes  uplifted,  and 
a  white  light  on  her  face,  she  sang,  and  the  chil- 
dren thought  a  little  angel  from  heaven  would 
sing  and  look  in  just  that  way.  And  then  a  rosy 
light  shone  on  lur  and  made  her  lovely  and  lumi- 
nous; ag.ain  this  (hanged  to  a  pale  blue  light, 
while  n  mist  gathered  about  her  and  she  seemetl 
to  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  singing  more  and 
more   faintly,   and    now— she   w.is   gone!      The 


cliildron  know  iioihinj;  of  llu- way  in  wliicli  folils  ot 
lace,  draw  i\  one  aflcranother  belwi-on  lu-r  and  llicni- 
sclves,  had  caused  her  to  dis^ippear  ;  all  scorned 
to  be  line  to  Rosalie's  own  powers  and  perfections. 
And  when,  in  another  scene,  she  came  dancinj; 
on  in  short,  yaiizy  skirts,  with  two  butterfly-winys 
of  peacock-feathers  upon  her  shoulders  and, 
springing  upon  a  cloud,  went  sailing  up  out  of 
sight  as  the  play  ended  with  soft  music,  they 
always  found  it  ditKcult  thoroughly  to  believe 
that  she  was  not  a  fairy  indeed ;  and  the  next 
lime  they  were  taken  to  sec  her,  they  felt  some 
misgivings  as  to  whether  she  really  would  be 
there.  And  when  she  did  appear,  but  as  a  poor 
little  street-girl  selling  trifles  from  her  basket, 
then  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  a  poor  little 
street-girl  all  her  life,  and  that  her  fairy  existence 
were  all  a  dream  of  their  own. 

What  they  would  have  said,  at  first,  if  they  could 
have  known  that  Little  Rosidie  acted  the  part  of  a 
street-girl  selling  trifles  for  her  mother  and  the  rest 
at  home,  in  so  lifelike  a  manner,  because  Rosalie 
was  in  truth  and  reality  working  for  her  own  mother 
and  the  others  at  home,  I  do  not  know.  They  never 
thought  of  her  as  living  a  life  apart  from  that  at  the 
theater.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  w  hat  be- 
came of  her  in  the  times  when  she  was  not  tripping 
and  dancing  hither  and  thither  in  the  midst  of 
colored  lights  and  enchantments;  whether  she  was 
packed  up  and  put  away  with  the  stage  proper- 
ties, or  whether  she  lived  perpetually  in  the  light 
and  atmosphere  in  which  they  saw  her  play  her 
mimic  part.  Hut  there  was  no  lady  in  all  the 
land,  nor  in  all  the  story-books,  nor  in  all  dear 
Maidie's  histories,  nor  in  all  the  tales  that  Aunt 
Nan  had  to  tell,  who  was  one  tithe  as  interesting 
to  them  as  Little  Rosalie.  And  when  they  put  a 
penny  aside  for  their  church  money  and  their 
missionary  money,  they  were  very  apt  to  put  two 
pennies  aside  for  the  ticket  that  was  to  be  an 
"open  sesame"  to  Little  Rosalie's  domain  ;  and 
even  their  own  savings  were  not  enough,  but  had 
to  be  helped  out  by  Uncle  John  or  Aunt  Sophy 
—  for  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they 
usually  had  found  it  best  when  they  went  to  the 
theater  to  take  a  box,  and  that  required  quite  a 
sum  of  money. 

But  it  was  not  so  very  often,  after  all,  that  this 
indulgence  was  permitted  them.  Nut  half  a  doien 
times  a  year  were  they  allowed  so  great  a  treat ; 
but  once,  for  themselves,  and  with  their  own 
money ;  and  once,  because  it  was  Christmas 
week;  and  once,  because  some  lady  came  with  a 
young  daughter  of  her  own  to  be  entertained  ;  and 
once,  when  their  cousins  came  up  from  the  coun- 
try,—  and  oh,  how  they  wished  they  had  cousins 
to  come  up  from  the  country  ever>-  week  ! 
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••  No,"  saul  .M.iinni.i.  "  When  you  have  iK-en 
h.iving  hard  lessons,  when-  Maidie  h;us  been  strug- 
gling with  her  'compound  proportion' " 

•'  'The  rule  of  three  perplexes  me,  and  practice 
drives  me  mail,"  "  s.ing  Tom,  half  under  his  breath. 

"  And  Tom,  laboring  over  his  Natural  I'hilos- 
ophy,  and  Hessy  has  mastered  her  '  complex  frac- 
tions,' and  Fanny  learns  a  new  line  m  the  multi- 
plication table;  and  John,  and  Joe,  and  all,  have 
been  doing  their  bc-sl;  -M(-«  I  think  an  excursion 
into  Fairyland  does  you  no  harm,  and  I  let  you  go 
and  see  Little  Rosalie.  But  if  you  went  as  often 
as  you  wish  to  go, —  why,  it  would  be  like  a  dinner 
that  is  all  dessert !  And  that,  you  know,  would 
never  do." 

"  I  suppose  not,  .Mamma,"  said  Maidie,  a  little 
sorrowfully. 

"  Going  to  see  Little  Rosalie,"  s;iid  Tom,  '•  is  n't 
like  going  to  the  theater,  generally.     It  's " 

"  It  's  Just  because  we  love  her  so,"  said  Bessy. 

•'  .-\nd  wish  to  see  her,"  added  Johnny. 

■'  .'\nd  I  really  think  she  knows  us  now,"  said 
Maidie.  •'  I  should  have  liked  so  much  to  throw 
her  my  bunch  of  violets,  if  I  had  dared,  the  very 
last  time  we  were  there." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  ?  "  said  Tom.  "  /  'd 
have  thrown  them  for  you." 

"Because  1  knew  you  would,  I  suppose,"  an- 
swered Maidie.  "  And  I  did  n't  know  whether  it 
would  do,  you  know." 

"  That  's  Just  like  a  girl  !  "  said  Tom. 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  be  like  anything  else, 
do  you?"  said  Maidie,  with  her  sweet,  rogtiish 
smile. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Kitten,  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject, "  is  she  wcally  alive,  or  do  they  only  wind  her 
up  and  make  her  go  ? " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  's  alive  Just  as  we  arc."  said 
Fanny.     "  She  has  those  lovely  wings,  you  know." 

"  She  does  n't  have  them  all  the  time,"  said  Joe. 
"  She  does  n't  have  them  when  she  's  kneeling  by 
her  dying  mother,  or  selling  the  things  in  the 
street." 

"Oh,  then"  said  Bessy,  "she's  aitiiij; .'  And 
the  wings  are  probably  folded  up  under  her  ragged 
gown." 

"  But  I  should  think  they  'd  show,  just  a  little 
bit." 

"  Well,  they  don't.  Oh,  should  n't  you  like  to 
know  her,  Maidie.  and  talk  w  ith  her  once  I "  But 
Maidie  was  busy  just  then  in  comforting  Kitten, 
who  had  hit  her  head  against  some  corner. 

"  The  idea  !  "  said  Aunt  Lydia,  who  did  not  live 
with  them,  hut  was  calling.  "  I  should  certainly 
be  afraid,  Margaret,  that  being  so  fascinated  by 
her,  they  might  some  time  become  acquainted  with 
this  child-actor. 
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••  Antl  what  if  tluy  should  ?  "  said  their  mother. 
•'  I  am  acquainted  with  her." 

••  Voii,  Mamma,  you? "came  a  chorus.     "(Jh, 
Mamma,   you  can't   mean  so  !  -  liow  did   it  hap- 
pen ?—  tell  us  all  about  it,  please  !  " 
"  Is  she  a  truly  person  ?  "  asked  Kitten. 
"  Docs  she  live  in  the  theater.-"  asked  Johnny. 
"  Has  she  a  mother,  or  anybody  .= "  asked  .\Iaidic. 
"Yes,  she  is  a  "truly'  person,"  answered  their 
mother.     ••  She  lives  on  a  street  around  the  corner 
a  little  way  from  the  theater.     She  has  a  mother,— 
a  very  sick  mother,  and  an  old  grandmother,  and 
a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters.     And  she  takes 
care  of  all  of  them." 

"Takes  care.'"  asked  Maidie,  drawing  her  puz- 
zled brows  together. 

"Yes,  actually  takes  care.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  money  for  the  family  but  that  which  she 
herself  earns.  Out  of  her  salary  she  pays  the  rent 
of  their  rooms,  buys  their  coal,  and  all  their  forxl, 
their  clothes,  their  medicines,  and  everything  else 
they  have.  Of  course,  they  do  not  have  a  great 
deal.  And  more  than  that.  This  lovely  little 
fairy  creature  who  seems  to  you  a  being  of  wings 
and  colors,  of  light,  music,  and  grace,  of  danc- 
ing, and  of  miraculous  fairy-powers,  rises  in  the 
morning  and  makes  the  fire,  and  dresses  tlie 
children, —  the  two  youngest  are  twins, —  and  they 
all  are  younger  than  she  herself,  too  young  yet 
to  do  any  work  worth  mentioning.  Then  she  pre- 
pares tlie  breakfast,  and  makes  her  mother  com- 
fortable, helps  her  poor  old  grandmother,  and 
arranges  the  rooms.  Some  of  the  littler  ones  help 
her  in  that.  .'\nd  then  she  goes  to  rehearsal; 
that  is,  to  the  empty  theater,  where  they  practice 
portions  of  the  evening  work,  with  nobody  to  look 
on  or  applaud." 

"  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  be  tliere  !  "  cried 
Maidie,  "  I  mean,  if  all  the  rest  of  us  could  be." 
"  It  would  n't  attract  you  in  the  'east,"  said  Aunt 
Lydia.  "  All  that  part  of  the  house  where  the 
audience  sits  is  dark;  black  cambric  covers  the 
seats,  and  keeps  the  dust  from  the  velvet  and 
gilding ;  and  on  the  stage  the  scenes  are  not  set. 
so  you  see  only  odd  pieces  of  painted  boards  and 
ropes  and  pulleys ;  while  carpenters  and  their  men 
are  running  about  without  their  coats.  The  players 
arc  in  their  everyday  clothes,  and  rattle  over  their 
parts,  going  through  only  the  necessary  motions, 
or  trying  certain  of  the  mechanical  effects, —  the 
things  that  are  done  by  machinery,  you  know, — 
such  as  riding  away  on  clouds,  or  sailing  upon  a 
river,  and  so  on.  Oh.  they  are  not  at  all  interesting, 
rehearsals,"  said  Aunt  Lydia.  "  \m\  make  the 
thing  altogether  too  attnictive,  Margaret." 

•'  Well   then,    rehearsal    over."    resumed    their 
mother,  with   a  smile,   "our  Little    Rosalie  goes 


to  m.irkel,  and  comes  home,  gets  dinner  and 
clears  it  away.  .And  if  she  has  a  new  part  to  learn, 
she  sits  down  to  study  it;  and  the  study  is  severe, 
for  she  has  to  learn  by  heart  every  word  she  is  to 
say,  every  gesture  she  is  to  make,  and  every  step  she 
is  to  take.  She  has  to  practice  her  dances,  some- 
times for  hours,  and  her  songs,  too.  Oh,  she  works 
every  day  for  many  hours  harder  than  you  evei 
worked  any  hour  in  your  lives.  She  has  .also  to 
make  and  mend  for  the  others,  though  the  old 
grandmother  gives  some  little  help;  and,  when 
night  comes,  the  twins  and  the  three  other  children 
put  themselves  to  bed,  while  off  she  goes  with  her 
basket  of  costumes  on  her  arm.  Nobody  thinks 
of  troubling  her,  for  all  the  policemen  and  people 
about  there  know  her  and  are  on  the  lockout  to 
sec  her  safely  on  her  way. 

"When  the  play  is  over  she  comes  out  of  the 
stage-door  into  the  night.  It  is  often  snowy  and 
slippery,  or  dark  and  muddy  from  a  heavy  rain, 
with  not  a  star  to  he  seen,  the  long  reflections  of 
the  street  lamps  shining  on  the  wet  pavements. 
.Sometimes  she  has  a  little  supper  with  her  grand- 
mother before  she  creeps  into  bed,  tired  out;  but 
often  she  goes  to  bed  hungry. 

"  I  suppose  she  may  be  able  to  play  her  fairy 
and  childish  parts  for  some  years  yet ;  for  poor 
food  and  not  enough  of  it,  late  hours  and  little 
sleep,  and  her  hard  life,  altogether,  will  perhaps 
have  the  effect  of  making  her  grow  very  slowly, 
and  it  is  probable  she  will  always  be  rather  under- 
sized. But  her  beautiful  voice  ought  to  be  carefullv 
trained." 

"  Oh,  Mamma  !  "  cried  .Maidie,  with  tears  in  her 
sweet  eyes,  "  I  think  it  is  so  cruel.  If  she  could 
only  come  and  live  with  us  ! " 

"  .And  what  would  become  then  of  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  of  her  sisters  and  brothers.' 
They  have  nobody  but  Rosalie  to  do  anything  for 
them,  and  would  have  to  go  to  the  almshouse  or 
die  of  starvation  if  it  were  not  for  her  earnings." 
■'  Oh,  I  forgot  !  " 

"Papa  could  take  care  of  theiu ! "  exclaimed 
Johnny. 

"  Do  you  think  Papa  could  take  care  of  another 
family  of  eight  persons,  and  educate  and  bring  up 

the  younger  ones " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  made  of  gold  !  "  cried 
Joe. 

"  There  are  people  worse  otT  than  these,"  re- 
sumed Mamma;  "  people  who  have  n't  even  any 
Rosalie  to  earn  money  for  them.  And  such  people 
need  all  the  time  and  money  that  Papa  and  I  have 
to  spare." 

"  Rut  it  all  seems  so  strange,"  s.iid  Fanny.  "  that 
I  can't  get  quite  used  to  it.  She  lives  around  the 
corner  there,  in  sonic  rooms,  and  cooks,  and  sweeps, 


.u><.l  sv.\v9,   .uul  hns  n  mother,  and  brolhcrs,   nnd 

isters,  ;>s  we  ilo  ?" 

"Yes:  and  I  suppose  her  mother's  heart  aches 
;■>  have  poor  little  Rosalie  doing  so  much  ;  no  doubt 

lie  often  grieves  over  it.  I  'vc  no  doubt,  too, 
that  she  may  feel  a  sort  of  terror,  dreadinj;  what 
would  become  of  the  other  children  il"  nnyllung 
happened  to  Rosalie.  So.  too,  all  the  children  look 
upon  Rosalie  as  the  one  who  gives  them  every- 
thing they  have,  as  their  protector  —  in  short,  their 
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cut  his  hand  and  .Maidie  made  him  forget  the  pain 
by  talking  about  Rosalie  —  and  she  said  that  per- 
haps, when  the  lights  were  put  out,  Rosalie  went 
down  through  one  of  the  trap-doors  and  into  a 
narrow  passage  that  ran  far  away  under  all  the 
city,  and  was  lighted  by  a  moon  at  the  very  far- 
thest end ;  a  moon  setting  in  the  sea,  for  the  pas- 
sage comes  out  in  a  cave  on  the  sea-co.ist ;  and 
that  the  c.ive  was  all  lined,  on  top  and  sides,  with 
hell-tr>no«:  .ind  <"very  time  that  the  light  of  the 


guardian-angel.  When  you  saw  her  in  that 
singing-play  hovering  over  the  children  asleep 
in  the  wood,  with  the  great  rosy  wings  arching 
up  above  her  head  and  pointing  down  below  her 
feet,  you  did  n't  dream  that  she  really  was  a  guar- 
dian-angel to  so  many,  —  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mamma,"  cried  Maidie,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  and  1  am  of  no  use  at  all !"  and  she  could  n't 
sec  a  word  of  Bessy's  French  exercise,  which  she 
had  been  looking  over  for  her  sister,  when  the  talk 
began,  because  of  those  tears. 

"  I  think,"  said  Bessy,  "  I  don't  like  it  quite  so 
well  to  know  .ibout  her  really,  though.  Tom  said 
once  that  when  the  play  was  over  she  wss  changed 
into  a  footlight  and  somebody  turned  her  off,  and 
when  it  was  lighted  again,  she  stepped  out.  But 
Maidie  said  that  could  n't  be;—  it  was  the  night  Joe 
Vol.  XV. -32. 


little  breaking  waves  glanced  up  and  struck  them, 
all  the  bell-tones  were  set  ringing,  and  it  was  little 
Rosalie's  work  to  polish  off  the  bell-tones  and  tunc 
them  and  m.akc  them  ring  just  right,  and  when 
this  was  done  those  tones  were  what  made  all  the 
music  in  the  world." 

"  I  did  n't  believe  it,"  said  Johnny.  "  How  do 
her  bell-tones  make  Mamma's  voice  sing,  I  'd  like 
to  know  ?  " 

"  How  docs  the  sunlight  make  this  fire  shine  ? " 
asked  Tom,  loftily. 

"  Co  along  with  your  conundrums  !  You  think, 
just  because  you  're  in  Philosophy,  that  nobody 
else  knows  anything !  " 

'•  I  said  '  perhaps,' John:  »lic,  gently. 

"  It  w.is  all  only  '  mayb<-. 

"Well,  I 'm  sure  Ros.ih.    ...  "!•  *' 
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music  in  (lie  vvorlil  in  llio  way  she  docs,  as  she 
could  in  ihat  way,"  said  Tom. 

"  Can't  wo  go  and  see  her  nt  her  real  home, 
Mamma,  or  have  her  come  to  see  us?"  asked 
Maidie,  wistfully. 

•'  There  it  is,  Margaret  !  Just  as  1  told  you  !  " 
said  Aunt  Lydia. 

•■  1  am  afraid  it  would  do  her  no  good,  my  dear. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  make  her  discontented  with 
lier  own  home.     And  ours  is  very  different." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Fanny,  "you  said  we 
might  go  to  see  her  when  Cousin  Alice  comes." 

•'So  I  did,  if  you  had  money  enough  between 
you  for  a  box." 

"It  is  ten  dollars  for  a  box,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Lydia. 

"  But  there  are  so  many  of  us  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  a  box,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more 
convenient." 

"  I  don't  like  a  box  half  so  well,"  said  Tom. 
"  There  's  always  somebody  that  doesn't  see  any- 
thing." 

"Well,  it  is  never  j'('«,  Tom!"  said  Aunt 
Lydia. 

Tom  colored  up  so  that  it  was  certain  he  would 
have  answered  back  and  spoiled  everything,  if 
.Maidie's  hand  had  not  stolen  gently  to  his  arm. 
Still  he  must  say  something  sharp. 

"  Fan  does  n't  care,"  he  remarked,  "  if  I  do  have 
the  best  seat  for  seeing,  so  long  as  she 's  in  the  front 
of  the  box  where  people  can  sec  her  long  curls." 

"  Oh,  I  should  think  you  'd  be  ashamed,  Tom  !  " 
cried  Fanny.  "  I  never  wished  anybody  but 
Rosalie  to  see  them." 

"  And  we  all  wish  Rosalie  to  like  us,"  said 
Maidie. 

"  Rosalie  's  too  busy  for  tliat  sort  of  thing  !  " 
said  Tom,  with  great  contempt. 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  is,"  said  Maidie. 
"Once  — I  —  I  never  told  anybody,  —  but  once, 
when  she  was  so  very  near  our  box,  you  know,  I 
really  did  throw  her  a  little  lace  bag  full  of  choco- 
lates—  those  lovely  chocolates  that  Uncle  John 
gives  us.  And  she  caught  it,  and  looked  over 
and  laughed,  and  actually  slipped  one  into  her 
mouth " 

"  Then  they  weally  do  eat  chocolates  in  fairy- 
land," murmured  Kitten,  as  she  climbed  into 
Maidie's  lap,  for  as  yet  she  had  by  no  means  set- 
tled everything  clearly  in  her  little  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Tom  presently,  looking  up  from 
the  heavy  calculations  that  he  had  been  making 
with  a  pencil   on   his   wristbands,   "  we  can't  go 

yet, —  unless  Aunt   Lydia   'chips  in' "     And 

to  everybody's  amazement  Aunt  Lydia  did  '  chip 
in'  a  bright  two-doUar-and-a-half  gold  piece  on 
the  spot. 


"  That  settles  it  !  "  said  Tom.  "  We  couM  have 
borrowed  sume  of  our  church-money,  and  lei 
that  wait,  but  Maidie  said  it  would  n't  do.  Now, 
Nuise,  and  Aunt  Lydia,  and  Mamma  are  thret. 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  —  how  many?  No  mat- 
ter; we  can  all  squeeze  in.  I  guess.  And  I  sa\. 
Maidie,"  and  here  Tom's  voice  softened  to  a  whis- 
per, "  have  you  any  more  of  the  chocolates?" 

That  night,  in  their  little  beds  in  the  big  bed- 
room, most  of  the  children,  as  usual,  could  hardh 
close  their  eyes  for  joy  over  the  expected  outing. 

"  Say,  Maidie,  are  you  asleep?"  whispered  Bessy. 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  Maidie.  "  How  do 
you  suppose  I  can  sleep,  when  I  'm  going  over  in 
my  mind  the  music  that  Rosalie  's  going  to  sing 
and  dance  to,  next  Saturday?" 

"Oh,  what  is  it  like,  Maidie?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  like,  Maidie  !  " 

"  Well,  it  begins  like  a  wind  in  the  woods, — 
every  little  leaf  whispers  like  a  flute,  and  then  they 
all  bend  with  the  wind  that  comes  sighing  along, 
and  that  wind  is  an  oboe ;  you  know  the  oboe.  And 
it  goes  sighing  along  out  of  sight.  And  far,  far, 
far  off,  the  violins  arc  humming,  all  in  a  confusion, 
and  the  sound  of  them  grows  slower  and  more  dis- 
tinct, and  you  hear  it,  and  it  is  rain.  And  then 
come  long,  heavy  chords  from  the  violoncellos,  that 
mean  clouds.  And,  suddenly,  the  tone  of  a  great, 
strong  violin  goes  spurting  into  the  rain  and  cloud, 
and  comes  leaping  and  dancing  down,  and  that  is 
the  brook;  and  then  the  brass  things, —  the  horns, 
you  know,  and  the  cymbals  and  those, —  make 
everything  all  sunshine,  and  the  violins  soften 
down,  and  you  hear  harp-tones, —  oh,  in  such  a 
soft,  bright,  lovely  air!  And  that  is  Rosalie,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Brook,  coming  on.  And  she  is  all  in 
l)alest  folds  of  gauze,  palest  blue,  and  palest  green, 
like  great  blocks  of  ice;  she  is  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  her  eyes  and  smile  sparkle,  too. 
and  —  oh,  Bessy,  how  beautiful  it  is  for  anybody 
to  do  all  the  good  that  Rosalie  does  in  the  world  ! 
Oh,  if  1   could  only  be  of  use  to  people " 

"Oh,  you  are,  Maidie  dear,  you  are  of  the 
greatest  use  to  me  !  I  don't  know  what  1  should  do 
without  you  !  "  exclaimed  her  little  bedfellow,  clasp- 
ing .Maidie  in  her  arms,  and  able  to  speak  her 
heart  fully  because  it  was  dark.  "  You  see  to  my 
work,  and  you  make  up  our  quarrels,  and  you  get 
.Mamma  to  let  us  do  things,  and  —and " 

"But,  you  sec,  if  I  died, —  to-morrow,  say.— 
you  wouUi  all  get  along  as  well  without  me  in  a 
little  while.  1  'm  not  really  necessary  to  anybody. 
,'\nd  she  is  really  necessary  just  to  keep  ever  so 
many  people  ;ilivc,  and  to  bring  them  up  and  help 
them  on  in  the  world.  .And  then,  think  to  how 
many  people  she  gives  pleasure;  and  how  many 
children  just  count  the  days,  the  way  we  do,  before 


they  go  to  sec  '  Little  Rosalie.'  Mow  perfectly 
lovely  it  must  be  to  give  people  pleasure,  like  that. 
Oh,  if  1  could  but  be  as  useful  in  the  world  as  she 
is " 

And  there  Maidie  slopped  her  confidences,  for 
the  faintly  murmured  assents  showed  that  Bessy 
would  soon  be  sound  asleep  in  spite  of  herself. 

What  a  merry  party  it  w.is,  that  set  out  for  the 
■Old  Prospero"  that  frosty  Saturday  afternoon. 

inelhing  det.iined  the  minher  at  home;  but 
\  int  N.tn  went  in  her  place,  and  there  was  Nurse, 

d  .Aunt  Lydia,  and  —  the  door-keeper  laughed 
•  •  see  the  rest  of  them  :  he  did  n't  pretend  to  count 
them,  and  so  why  should  I  ?  It  is  no  affair  of  any- 
body but  the  door-keeper,  how  many  went  into 
that  box  ;  nor  that  Nurse  had  a  luncheon  for  Kit- 
ten :  nor  was  it  even  /lis  affair  that  Tom  and 
Johnny  did  a  good  deal  of  pushing  and  shoving 
before  finding  the  seats  they  wished :  nor  that  Jo 
hung  over  the  red  velvet  cushion  in  front,  to  see 
whether,  if  he  fell,  his  head  would  alight  on  the 
bass-drum  or  the  snare-drum  in  the  orchestra, 
"hilc  Aunt  Lydia  clutched  at  his  heels  and  very 
c.irly  made  him  fall;  nor  that  Maidie,  as  usual, 

is  crowded  into  the  very  front  corner  ne.xt  the 
it.igc,  where,  if  Joe  had  fallen,  it  would  not  have 
hurt  him  ;  and  w  here  she  could  see  less  of  the  play 
than  any  of  the  others ;  where,  had  she  chosen, 
she  could  have  climbed  over  and  at  a  single  step 
h.ive  mingled  in  the  scene ;  and  where  she  could 
see  so  much  of  the  ropes,  and  ladders,  and  coils 
of  hose,  and  pieces  of  scenery,  and  everything 
going  on  in  the  wings,  that  it  destroyed  a  good 
part  of  the  illusion. 

Maidie  laughed  though, —  she  could  n't  help 
it, — when  .Aunt  Lydia,  after  settling  herself,  took 
a  phial  of  water  from  her  muff. 

"  There ! "  said  Aunt  Lydia.  "  I  never  go  to  the 
theater  without  it.  For  you  know  if  there  should 
be  a  fire,  and  one  were  in  danger  of  suffocating 
from  the  smoke,  only  let  the  handkerchief  be  wet 
in  cold  water  and  held  over  the  mouth  and  nose, 
and  one  can  breathe  through  that  and  keep  alive 
a  great  while  longer " 

"  Nonsense,  Lydia  !  "  said  .\unt  Nan.  "  What 
do  you  want  to  frighten  the  children  for?  As  if 
there  were  one  atom  of  danger  in  such  a  well- 
regulated  pbce  as  this,  with  all  these  doors,  and 
with  firemen  behind  the  scenes !  " 

"  There  is  always  danger,  Anna,  in  the  best  of 
them,"  said  .Aunt  Lydia  severely.  "  .And  even  if 
the  firemen  should  put  out  the  fire,  the  fright,  the 
crazy  panic,  that  would  be  caused,  would  do  as 
much  harm  as  the  fire  ;  for  there  would  be  a  rush 
and  a  jam,  and  people  would  be  thrown  down  and 
trodden  and  squeezed  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  w.is 
in  a  theater  once,"  slif  .niiiinuiil.  .t,  iIu-  rliiMnn 
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listened  open-moutlied,  "  when  there  was  an 
alarm  of  fire,  and  everybody  started  up,  and  some 
screamed,  an<l  some  fainted,  and  great  heavy  men 
in  the  front  rows  went  walking  right  over  the  backs 
of  the  seats —  oh,  we  got  out  alive  !  Uul  1  declare  I 
don't  see  how  !  There  are  the  Clingstone  children, 
—  little  dears, —  do  you  see  them,  Maidie?" 

But  as  Maidie  heard  Aunt  Lydia  her  eyes  grew 
bigger  and  bigger, —  far  too  big  to  see  anything 
so  near  as  the  Clingstone  children;  so  big  that 
she  could  see  only  the  daily  danger  in  which 
Little  Rosalie  lived  ;  and  the  terrible  thought  of  it 
all,  prevented  any  pleasure  she  might  have  taken 
in  the  strange  and  lovely  opening  scenes.  But 
after  a  while,  and  when  Little  Rosalie  had  come 
on  the  scene,  Maidie  forgot  that  trouble  in  her 
present  delight.  •'  Ain't  you  glad  you  comed, 
Maidie?  " 'vhispered  Kitten;  and,  taking  Maidic's 
answer  for  granted,  added  with  a  sigh  of  content- 
ment, ••  So  "m  1  !  "  But  Maidie  did  not  hear  her  — 
she  was  so  rapt  in  seeing  a  huge  blossom  open 
and  let  Rosalie  out,  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  all 
her  fays  following  from  other  unfolding  flowers. 
She  leaned  far  from  the  box  in  her  forgetful  gazing ; 
and  soon  it  seemed  as  though  Rosalie,  whirling 
very  near  in  her  pirouette,  gave  them  a  smile  of 
recognition,  and  then  none  of  the  children  had 
either  eyes  or  thoughts  for  anything  but  this  float- 
ing, flashing  sylph,  swift  as  a  flame  and  beautiful 
as  a  flower. 

At  that  moment  a  child  down  in  the  audience 
cried  about  something,  and  diverted  from  the 
stage,  for  half  a  thought,  the  glances  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boxes,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  audience 
as  well, —  the  glances  of  all  but  Maidie.  In  that 
brief  moment  her  eye  beheld  a  dreadful  sight  seen 
by  but  one  other  person  in  front  of  the  stage. 

Some  one  on  tlie  stage,  however,  had  seen  it, 
had  uttered  something,  not  in  the  part,  to  the  one 
nearest,  and  the  next  instant  down  rolled  the 
drop-scene  and  hid  the  stage  from  view. 

But  not  a  moment  too  soon.  For  a  spark  h.id 
shot  out  and  fallen  on  some  inflammable  sub- 
stance, and  one  little  flame  had  sprung  up  and 
another  had  followed  it,  racing  and  ch.ising  up- 
wards till  a  hundred  tiny  tongues  of  fire,  little 
demons,  were  flying  up  the  inner  drapery  and  far 
aloft.  At  the  same  instant  some  one  in  the  back 
of  the  audience  shouted  "  Fire  I" 

It  is  a  terrible  sound  in  a  crowded  building.  It 
makes  the  heart  slop  beating  for  a  second.  It  made 
.Aunt  Lydia's  heart  stop  beating  for  that  second, 
.ind  then  she  began  to  cry  in  spite  of  Aunt  Nan's 
calm  voice,  and  to  huddle  the  children  together 
to  rush  for  the  door.  But  it  came  upon  Maidie 
in  that  moment  that  if  everybody  rushed  to  the 
ilonr  M  once,  nobody  could  get  there.     Those  in 
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front,  she  saw  at  once,  would  be  crowded  on  and 
knocked  down  by  others  piling  upon  them,  and  all 
buried  under  one  another,  stifled,  and  killed, —  so 
that  fire  itself  could  do  no  more.  .As  the  thought, 
lightning-swift,  ran  through  her  mind,  she  saw- 
people  rising  excitedly  in  the  front,  and  she  knew 
there  would  be  a  panic  the  next  moment,  a  rush, 
a  jam,  and  fearful  trouble.  Oh,  why  was  there 
nobody  to  prevent  it  ?  If  I'apa  were  but  there  !  Oh, 
thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven,  he  was  not, —  if  there 
was  no  escape!  Could  nobody  hinder?  If  she, 
herself  were  only  of  some  use  !  And  these  count- 
less children  here,  whose  mothers  would  be  broken- 
hearted ;  and  the  mothers,  who  would  never  sec 
iheir  homes  again, —  homes  that  would  be  desolate ! 
This  was  all  realized  in  two  breaths.  And  in  a  third 
breath  the  drop-scene  was  pulled  aside  a  trifle, 
some  of  the  orchestra  took  up  the  music  that  had 
stopped  for  only  a  few  beats,  and  out  bounded  Little 
Rosalie  with  her  long  scarf  and  basket,  spinning 
and  pirouetting  half-way  across  the  stage,  and 
pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  prettiest  attitude  of 
the  '•  Great  Bonbon  .Act,"  while  out  of  the  charm- 
ing basket  on  her  arm  she  caught  and  whirled 
hundreds  of  bonbons  as  far  as  her  hand  could 
throw  them  among  the  babies  in  the  audience.  It 
was  done  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  of  it. 
But  as  one  ofthcsc  very  bonbons  fell  into  the  box,  the 
thought  rushed  into  Maidie's  mind  that  the  stage 
people  were  afraid  of  the  panic  and  the  crush,  and 
so  had  sent  Little  Rosalie  out  with  the  bonbons,  to 
dance  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  hoping  thus 
to  distract  the  attention  of  at  least  enough  of  the 
audience  to  prevent  the  sudden  attempt  of  so  many 
to  get  out  at  once,  —  whereby  a  number  would  cer- 
tainly be  killed  in  the  panic, —  by  making  them 
think  it  must  be  a  false  alarm  if  the  play  could 
still  go  on  and  this  child  dance  so  composedly,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  themselves  were  trying 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

For  Maidic  herself  had  seen  the  fire.  And  she 
knew  it  was  actually  in  there,  spirting  and  spouting 
and  climbing  higher  and  higher;  and  she  could 
hear,  from  where  she  was,  the  breathless  move- 
ments of  those  behind  the  curtain  who  were  trying 
to  smother  it. 

But  something  else  rushed  over  Maidie,  too, — 
for  thought  is  wondrous  quick  and  full.  It  was 
that  if  Little  Rosalie  stayed  there  another  moment 
she  would  herself  be  burned  alive,  and  then  what 
would  bccoiTic  of  the  mother  and  the  grandmother 
and  the  twins,  and  all  the  rest  who  had  nobody 
but  Rosalie  in  the  whole  wide  world  !  And  before 
Maidic  fairly  knew  what  she  w.as  doing,  and  while 
poor  Aunt  Lydia  was  still  clucking  and  calling  to 
the  family,  she  sprung  uf)  and  from  the  box, —  it  was 
but  a  single  step, — and  had  run  across  the  stage,  be- 
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fore  all  the  bewildered  people,  and  had  cl.isped  Little 
Rosalie,  crying  quickly  and  softly,  as  she  dropped 
herarms,  "  Oh,  run,  run,  Little  Rosalie,  run  !  Save 
yourself!  For  I  really  saw  the  fire!  And,"  as 
Rosalie  did  not  run,  '•  what  will  they  do  at  home 
without  you,  if  you  are  killed  here  ?  And  there  are 
so  many  of  us  at  home  that  nobody  will  miss  me 
very  much !     I  will  stay  instead  of  you  !  " 

Poor  Maidic  !  As  if  her  staying  would  have  been 
of  the  least  use!  But  she  never  thought  of  that. 
She  only  thought  that  if  some  child  must  stay  there 
it  would  better  be  she  than  Rosalie.  And  even 
while  she  pleaded,  up  went  the  great  drop-scene, 
rolling  to  the  top,  and  out  flocked  all  the  players 
of  the  scene,  and  a  few  of  the  orchestra,  who  had 
not  at  first  had  courage  to  remain,  slipped  back 
and  swelled  the  music;  and  a  motley  throng  sur- 
rounded Rosalie  and  Maidie,  and  whirled  them 
back  and  out  of  sight,  and  from  the  front  there 
came  a  perfect  storm  of  clapping  hands  that 
was  almost  terrific.  And  then  a  group  of  the 
strangest  looking  people  were  caressing  Maidie, 
and  Little  Rosalie  herself  was  hanging  on  her  neck 
one  moment,  and  somebody  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 
—  she  was  now  pretty  thoroughly  frightened,  and 
had  a  vague  idea  that  she  was  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  "  sea-cave,"  after  all,  —  and  led  her  round  by 
some  back  way  to  the  box  again.  Here  Aunt 
Lydia  was  just  resuming  herseat  and  smoothing  her 
ruffled  feathers,  but  was  still  quite  determined  to 
go  out  and  take  the  children  with  her,  as  soon  as 
this  could  be  done  without  attracting  too  much  at- 
tention. The  children  were  quite  as  determined 
not  to  go.  And,  indeed,  their  pleadings  finally 
carried  the  day. 

But  that  night  Maidie's  father  came  into  the 
room  where  she  lay  in  her  little  bed  much  too  ex- 
cited to  sleep.  "  It  was  one  of  the  bravest  things 
I  ever  heard  of,  —  Little  Rosalie's  act,"  said  he. 
"  Such  a  child  as  that  must  not  be  wasted.  And 
a  subscription  is  to  be  taken  up  that  will  bring  a 
sufficient  sum  to  complete  her  education  in  what- 
e\er  way  is  thought  best." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  so.  Papa  !  "  came  a  chorus 
from  all  the  beds.  "  Oh,  how-  glad  I  am  !  And 
to  take  care  of  all  her  folks  at  home,  too,  Papa?" 

"  But  as  for  you,  my  little  darling,"  continued 
her  father  to  Maidie,  "  how  could  you  possibly  think 
you  were  of  so  little  use  at  home  as  to  be  willing 
to  break  our  hearts  by  risking  the  loss  of  your 
life  ?  Wliat  if  I  had  come  home  to-night  and 
found  no  Maidie  to  meet  me  ? "  And  Maidie 
started  up  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  father, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  her  sudden  feeling  of  what 
his  grief  might  have  been.  "  I  want  you  never  lo 
forget,  little  daughter,"  he  went  on  in  a  husky 
voice,  "  that  you  are  of  great  and  important  use  in 


the  family.  Docs  not  your  mother  rely  on  you  as 
lier  first  aid?  Are  you  not  my  little  comforter? 
1  low  are  all  these  chililren  to  >;row  up  without  tlic  ex- 
ample aiul  the  care  of  their  eldest  sister?  Our  duties 
all  bejjin  at  home.  Heroic  actions  are  great  and 
ailmirable.  But  there  arc  other  actions  just  as  ad- 
mirable. .Vmonj;  these  are  the  daily  acts  of  duty 
tlone,  with  which  you  make  lil'o  pleasant  and  easy 
for  your  mother  and  me,  for  'foni,  for  Kitten,  and 
for  all  of  us.  When  I  remember  that  I  never  saw 
my  Maidie  out  of  temper  in  my  life " 
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"  Nor  heard  her  say  '  I  can't '  when  you  ask  her 
to  tie  your  ribbons,  or  to  do  your  sum,  or  to  lind 
your  needle,"  added  Kanny. 

"  Nor  knew  her  to  do  an\  thinj;  but  to  try  to  make 
everybody  about  her  happy,  and  keep  her  own 
sweet  soul  white  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,"  continued 
her  father.  '■  When  I  remember  this  of  Maidie,  1 
think  all  this  daily  service  is  of  as  much  worth  as 
the  one  heroic  dceil  that  risks  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  others." 

"  1  lion'/."  said  Johnny.     "  1  think  it 's  splendid 


r«  <«■  tMF>y».^M 


"  Nor  heard  her  speak  rudely  to  any  one,"  in- 
terrupted the  listening  Bessy. 

••  Nor  knew  ofher  telling  anything  but  the  truth," 
Tied  Tom  from  the  other  room. 


to  save  folks'  lives.  1  'm  not  going  to  do  anything 
else,  when  I  grow  up.  Are  you,  Joe  ?  Only,  I  wish 
I  'd  thought  before  Maidie  did.  and  h.ad  begun 
by  trying  to  save  Little  Rosalie  I  " 


MOTllKR    IS    "GOAL." 


Bv  -Makv  H.  Bklxk. 


•  The  weather  is  cross."  the  children  sav, 

'  Or  else  forgets  it 's  a  holiday." 
Down  in  torrents  the  cold  rain  pours, 
No  chick  or  child  may  peep  out  of  doors. 

Good  little  scliolars,  the  school  week  through, 
On  Saturday  pant  for  something  to  do. 
And  when  the  fun  begins  to  flag, 
\Vhat  is  so  line  as  a  game  of  tag  ? 


Over  the  carpets  go  nimble  feet. 
Boyish  laughter  peals  loud  and  sweet. 
Mother  is  goal !  "  the  racers  cry. 
To  mother  in  turn  the  racers  fly. 

Dear  little  sons,  in  life's  real  race. 
When  hardest  you  struggle  to  win  your  place, 
Pressed  by  pursuers  that  mean  you  ill, 
Mother  is  goal,"  be  your  watch-word  still. 


A  S'lALI.  AM>   SUtI:CT    MAV    I'AK 


By  Soph  I  r.  Swf.tt. 


They  were  a  very  moving  family.     It  seemed.  Grandma)   said    the    roof   of   the    old   house    a 

as  Grandma  Standwcll  said,  to  be  a  fiimily  trait,  Hammcrsfield    never  could    be   repaired   so    that 

like  a  quick  temper,  or  a  Roman  nose.     It  began  it   wouldn't   leak;    and   the   time   she   said   she 

with  the  very  tirst  Standwells  they  knew  anything  could  n't  live  any  longer  in    the   house   with  her 

about,  who  came  over  from  England  in  the  third  cousin  Jane,  because  there  was  always  the  smell 

ship  after  the   "  Mayflower."     Grandma  said  she  of    frying    doughnuts,    and    Jane    would    argue 

never  could  understand  how  they  escaped  coming  against  " 'piscopalians";  and    the  time  she   said 


in  the  very  first; — but  Grandma  was  not  of 
Standwell  blood.  They  made  up  for  any  time 
lost  in  not  doing  so  by  moving  all  over  the  colony 
in  the  first  two  years,  in  spite  of  (or,  perhaps, 
generally  on  account  of)  poverty,  and  bears, 
and  Indians.  They  went  like  inch-worms,  a 
little  way  at  a  time;  so,  although  the  success- 
ive generations  had  kept  on  moving,  the  fam- 
ily h.id  re.-iched  only  Connecticut  when  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  were  married  and  settled  down 
to  —  moving.      Grandpa    had  a   book    that    told 


they  ought  lo  move  to  Hartford  on  account  of 
the  schooling  privileges — "  certingly,  she  did." 
Grandpa  always  said  "  certingly  "  when  he  wished 
to  be  very  impressive. 

Grandma  laughed;  she  was  very  good-natured 
and  could  laugh  even  about  such  trials,  and  said 
she  believed  the  "moving-disease"  was  conta- 
gious, as  well  as  hereditary.  Arad's  wife  said  she 
did  hope  Arad  never  would  have  it,  and  Grandma 
said  she  did  n't  know  but  she  should  die,  if  he  did. 
Arad  said,  somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  the 


all  about  the  prosvess  of  his   ancestors   in    those  children,  that  there  was  n't  the  least  danger.     He 

early   days,    and    they    really   were   very   valiant  had  almost  paid  for  the  house  they  lived  in,  and 

people  ;    but    Grandma  never   seemed  to  be  im-  he  was  n't  going  to  move  until  he  could  buy  a 

presiL'd  with  anything  but  the  number  of  times  brownstone   front   on    Fifth   .Avenue.      Grandma 

they  had  moved.     Once  she  had  been  heard   to  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  that  would  not  be  in  her 

say  that  if  she  had  read  that  book  before  she  mar-  time. 

ricd  Grandpa, but  that  was  when  the  moving-  The  children  immediately  went  into  the  back 

men  dropped  a  frying-pan  upon  a  piece  of  Sevres  yard  and  played  "moving";    and  Nan,  who  was 

china   that   was   an   heirloom    from   her    French  "  realistic,"  sacrificed  her   second-best  tea-set  to 


ancestors 

Grandma  had  moved  twenty-nine  times.  She 
counted  them  up  one  day  after  she  and  Grandpa 
gave  up  housekeeping  and  went  to  live  with  their 


imitate  the  fate  of  Grandma's  Sevres  china. 

They  lived  uptown  in  New  York,  and  they  had 
—  only  think  of  it !  —  an  apple-lrec  in  their  back 
yard.     A   great,    gnarled,  wide-spreading   apple- 


son  Arad.  Maria,  Arad's  wife,  groaned  ;  but  the  tree  that  looked  as  if  it  had  strayed  from  a  country 
children,  Peter  and  Polly,  and  Dave  and  Nan,  and  orchard,  but  which  made  the  best  of  the  bit  of  sun 
little  Lysander,  thought  it  must  have  been  rather  and  sky  and  air  that  it  could  get,  and  blossomed 
good  fun.  and  bore  fruit  as  industriously  as  if  it  realized  that 
Grandpa  said  he  could  n't  sec  how  they  had  its  responsibilities  were  greater  even  though  its 
happened  to  move  so  many  times:  for  he  was  privileges  were  less  than  those  of  a  country  apple- 
sure  he  was  never  one  that  liked  to  move;  tree, 
but   there   was   the   time   that    Nancy   (that  was         It  w.is  the  family  Calendar;  everything  dated 
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I  May, 


from  "ilic  year  when  the  graft  first  bore,"  or 
from  "tlie  year  when  they  had  seven  barrels  of 
apples,"  or  the  year  of  "  the  May  frost  that  killed 
half  the  blossoms."  The  trunk  was  covered  with 
notches  where  the  children  measured  iheir  growth; 
they  said  it  was  quite  wonderful  how  the  tree 
came  down  to  them  ;  even  little  Lysander  found 
that  it  was  not  half  so  tall  ;is  it  was  when  he  was 
small.  Each  had  his  own  seat  among  the  crotches 
of  the  great  boughs.  Peter's  was  away  up,  almost 
out  of  sight ;  but  it  was  not  little  Lysander,  but 
Polly,  whose  seat  was  on  the  lowest  bough,  for  the 
tree  never  came  down  to  Polly. 

1  don't  know  quite  how  to  say  it  —  iliey  were 
all  so  sensitive  about  hearing  her  called  a  dwarf- 
but  the  truth  is  that  Polly  had  never  grown  at  all 
since  she  was  six  years  old  ;  which  was  the  result  of 
a  spinal  deformity.  She  was  now  almost  thirteen, 
and  although  she  was  comparatively  well  she 
would  never  grow  any  taller.  But  Polly  was  not 
unpleasant  to  look  at,  although  her  shoulders 
were  far  too  broad  for  her  height,  and  were  a 
little,  only  a  very  little,  lounded.  She  had  a 
pretty,  yellow,  curly-thatched  head,  and  a  pair  of 
cheerful,  brown  eyes  through  which  a  merry  and 
loving  heart  sent  its  bright  beams.  '•  Oh,  play 
something  else,  children,  and  don't  talk  about 
moving.  Only  think,  we  should  have  to  leave  the 
apple-tree !  "  cried  Polly,  sitting  down  on  the 
broad  doorstep  where  the  sunlight  sifted  through 
the  apple-tree  boughs  upon  her  yellow  head. 

"If  you  were  to  die  and  go  to  Heaven,  you  would 
have  to  leave  the  apple-tree,"  remarked  practical 
Nan,  to  whom,  in  truth,  an  apple-tree  more  or 
less  in  the  world  did  not  seem  of  great  account  — 
except  when  the  apples  were  ripe. 

"Do  they  have  them  there,  Polly.'  "  .nsked  little 
Lysander,  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,"  answered  Polly,  a  little 
wistfully. 

It  seemed  strange,  but  only  just  a  month 
after  Grandpa  and  Grandma  came  to  live  with 
them,  Papa  Standwell  came  home  one  night 
and  said  they  were  compelled  to  move.  An  old 
friend,  whose  note  he  had  indorsed,  had  failed 
to  pay,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  house  to 
meet  the  indebtedness;  otherwise,  he  should  fail 
in  business.  That  misfortune  would  be  so  much 
the  greater  that,  after  the  first  shock,  his  wife 
began  to  feel  quite  reconciled.  She  had  suspected 
that  Arad  was  troubled  about  something,  she  said, 
and  it  had  worried  her  so  much  that  now  she  was 
really  thankful  that  it  was  nothing  worse.  After  a 
while  she  quite  brightened  up  over  the  prospect  of 
another  house;  it  would  be  a  hired  house  and 
smaller  even  than  this,  for  they  must  be  very  eco- 
nomical now,  but  some  things  she  would  be  sure 


of:  the  door  of  the  dining-room  closet  should  n't 
open  the  wrong  way,  so  that  one  was  obliged  to  shut 
another  door  to  get  into  it ;  and  there  should  n't 
be  a  dark  bed-room  ;  nor  a  ridiculous  old-fashioned 
paper,  all  over  lambs  and  shepherdesses,  on  the 
walls  of  the  spare  chamber.  It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  have  a  more  modern  house,  altogether :  she  had 
never  wished  Arad  to  buy  this  one,  which  began 
to  look  quite  ridiculous  among  the  handsome  new- 
blocks  of  brick  houses.  Grandpa  — well,  he  had 
been  accused  of  looking  longingly  at  the  laden 
furniture  wagons  that  went  rushing  about  on  the 
tirst  of  May,  so  he  said  very  little,  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  surprisingly  cheerful. 

The  children  were  hilarious,  all  except  Polly.  It 
seemed  to  her  too  bewildering,  too  dreadful,  to  be 
true.  She  stole  away  by  herself  up  into  her  apple- 
tree  seat  to  think  it  over.  How  could  they  live  in 
another  place?  It  was  almost  too  much  for  Pollv's 
imagination  to  grasp.  That  closet  door  7'uas 
troublesome,  especially  when  one  was  in  a  hurry  ; 
and  the  dark  bed-room  was  certainly  pokerish  — 
little  Lysander  entertained  the  opinion  that  a 
Huggermugger  giant  had  a  permanent  residence 
there  —  but  what  a  triumph  it  was  w  hen  one  first 
dared  to  go  in  there  alone  !  It  was  used  as  a  store- 
room for  goodies,  which  was  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  little  Lysander's  belief  was  not  more  sternly 
discouraged,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  fascination 
e\  en  about  its  faded  chintz  porlihy,  with  a  pattern 
of  blue  peacock^.  In  one  corner  was  kept  the 
great  bag  of  chestnuts  which  Uncle  Amos  sent 
them  every  autumn  ;  Polly  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  proud  that  she  dared  to  go,  all  in  the  dark, 
and  get  them  to  roast  in  the  evening.  As  for  the 
"shepherdess"  paper  in  the  spare  chamber,  Polly 
thought  lltat  perfectly  beautiful ;  it  had  beguiled 
many  a  weary  hour  of  illness  for  her,  and  the 
shepherdesses  and  their  sheep  seemed  almost  like 
old  friends.  It  had  never  troubled  her  mother 
seriously  until  Aunt  Caroline,  who  was  rich  and  had 
had  her  house  "  decorated  "  by  an  artist,  said  it 
was  "  impossible." 

Good  or  bad,  every  inch  of  the  house,  every  nook 
and  cranny,  was  home.  Polly  could  n't  possibly 
see  how  they  could  ever  have  another  one. 

.And  their  apple-tree  !  Would  it  live  on  just  the 
same,  shooting  out  its  tiny,  woolly  buds,  which 
appeared  so  miraculously  in  the  spring,  after  old 
Boreas  and  Jack  Frost  had  bent  and  beaten  and 
snapped  its  bare  branches,  until  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  the  tiee  could  have  any  life  in  it  ?  Would 
it  |)ut  forth  its  blossoms,  making  a  pink  and  white 
glory  of  itself,  and  perfuming  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, getting  up  the  loveliest  of  mimic  snow- 
storms, and  then  setting  its  firm,  round  little 
apples  that  would  grow  plump,  and  spicy,  .md  red- 
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checked,  —  and  they  not  ihere  ?  I'oUy  felt  as  though 
her  heart  were  brcakin-;. 

dr.jndma  missed  her,  and  came  in  search  of  her. 
She  laughed  at  her  and  scolded  her,  and  insisted 
that  she.  bemg  young,  ought  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  change  ;  and  all  the  time  tears  were  trickling 
doH  n  her  own  soft,  wrinkled,  white  cheeks. 

••  Bless  the  child,  I  'm  afraid  she  's  like  me," 
said  Grandma    to   herself,   as    she    went    into   llu- 


Folly,  who  usually  had  been  first  and  foremost 
when  "good  times"  were  in  prospect.  She  could  n't 
be  made  to  understand  that  moving  was  a  "  good 
time."  It  could  n't  be  because  she  was  so  old; 
for  Cirandpa,  who  was  nearly  eighty,  was  as  pleased 
as  any  of  them. 

Little  Lysander  was  one  day  overcome  by  a  pang 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  apple-tree,  but  he 
,,  .>  <i,...  ,!i]v  consoled  by  Nan's  ri(inri<r|  (|i--i  oviiv 


house.  out  MIC  '11  get  over  it.  Moving  is  a 
toughening  process." 

One  day  Papa  Standwell  came  home  and  said 
that,  after  all,  they  need  n't  move  unless  they 
chose,  as  the  man  who  had  bought  the  house 
wished  to  let  it.  But  that  was  after  they  had 
almost  decided  upon  a  house,  further  down  town, 
and  in  quite  a  fashionable  street ;  and  Mamma 
Standwell  said,  that  since  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  rent  anyway,  they  might  as  well  pay  for  a  house 
that  suited  them ;  and  since  the  change  had  been 
decided  upon  she  h.nd  been  discovering,  every  day, 
other  defects  in  the  house  beside  the  closet-door, 
and  the  dark  bed-room,  and  the  "shepherdess" 
paper,  —  until  she  quite  wondered  how  she  could 
have  been  contented  to  live  there. 

No  one  observed  how  Polly's  face  brightened, 
then  d.-irkcned  again  pitifully,  unless,  indeed, 
Grandma  may  have  done  so. 

The   children   did  n't   know  what  to  make  of 


of  a  candy-shop  just  around  the  corner  from  the 
new  house,  where  chocolate  "Jim  Crows"  were 
sold  two  for  a  penny.  Little  Lysander  felt  that 
such  a  neighbor  could  assuage  even  a  deeper  grief. 
When  the  day  of  the  "  flitting"  cime.  they  all 
felt  a  trifle  sad.  When  they  saw  the  rooms  looking 
so  forlorn  and  desolate,  they  remembered  all  the 
good  times  they  had  had  there,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  indulge  such  emotions  for  the  children  had 
to  run  here  and  there  at  every  one's  bidding.  Peter 
was  obliged  to  mount  guard  over  his  collection  of 
butterflies  and  birds'  eggs,  to  see  that  they  were 
safely  loaded ;  and  Nan  had  all  she  could  do  to 
protect  her  dolls'  house,  which  .ilready  had  one  of 
its  chimneys  broken  by  being  packed  carelessly 
upon  the  load.  Mary  Ann,  their  one  ser%'ant,  gave 
immediate  warning  because  "  moving  made  a  rc- 
spictable  gyurrl  too  rcmairkahU :  "  and  Dandy, 
their  precious  pug.  whose  peace  of  mind  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  Grandpa's  dog,  Ranger. 
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docided  thai  tlic  oU  order  was  now  cliant;iny  <.|iiitc 
too  much  for  his  tiuiurancc,  and  ran  away.  I  lu y 
never  saw  him  ayain. 

Sarah,  the  cat,  sccvirely  fastened  into  a  stout 
basket,  was  carried  to  the  new  home  by  Peter ;  but 
objected  so  vociferously  all  the  way  that  a  crowd 
gathered,  and  Peter  was  seiiously  embarrassed. 

riiey  thought  their  trials  would  be  over  when 
they  were  fairly  in  (heir  new  home  ;  l)Ut  Mamma 
Staiidwell  declared  that  she  found  them  only  just 
begun.  For,  nothing  would  fit;  their  newest  fur- 
niture looked  shabby  ;  the  chimney  would  n't  draw, 
and  the  plumbing  was  out  of  order  so  that  the  floors 
had  to  be  taken  up, —  and  there  was  n't  a  bit  of  a 
b.ick  yard  !  Peter  mourned  a  broken  gun,  and 
Nan's  I'aris  doll  had  been  crushed  in  its  bo.\  and 
transfixed  by  the  poker,  so  that  its  sawdust  strewed 
the  street ! 

Grandma  consoled  them  by  saying  they  would 
know  better  how  to  pack,  when  they  had  moved  as 
many  times  as  s/u-  had. 

The  homesick  ones.  Grandma  and  Polly,  tried  to 
make  the  very  best  of  it,  but  little  Lysander  roared 
mightily  because  he  "felt  as  if  he  were  somebody 
else,"  and  the  cat  disappeared  and  was  found,  after 
a  long  search,  in  the  apple-tree  at  the  old  house, 
a  mile  away,  meowing  piteously. 

After  all,  they  lived  in  that  house  only  six  months 
and  a  half,  for  Papa  Standwell  failed  in  business  in 
spite  of  his  effort  to  prevent  it.  Me  tried  to  secure 
some  work  in  the  same  business,  because  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  other,  and,  after  much  waiting  and 
worry,  work  was  offercLl  him  —  in  Chicago. 

Mamma  Standwell  was  not  happy  about  this 
moving.  She  said  one  moving  had  taught  her  a 
lesson,  and  she  was  sure  she  should  never  find  a 
house  so  charming  as  their  old  one. 

Grandma  openly  wept  this  time,  but  she  said  it 
was  some  comfort  that  no  one  could  say  they  were 
"  going  like  inch-worms,"  ikkv. 

Grandpa  was  joyful,  although  in  a  subdued  way. 
He  said  he  had  always  meant  to  move  out  West, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  he  talked  about  it 
to  Peter  and  Uave  until  they  felt  that  their  lives  so 
far  had  been  wasted,  because  they  had  n't  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Polly  did  n't  seem  to  mind  it  ver\  much,  any- 
way. She  had  grown  quiet  and  listless ;  she  was 
no  longer  first  and  foremost  in  good  times.  Her 
mother  said  the  child  must  take  cod  liver  oil. 

The  house  in  Chicago  had  a  back  yard  ;  and, 
although  there  was  no  apple-tree  in  it,  there  was 
a  great  heap  of  ancient  and  dilapidated  theatrical 
properties — masks,  tin  swords,  gilded  crowns, 
and  tinsel  ornaments,  which  went  fir  to  mitigate 
the  children's  pangs  of  home-sickness.  They  were 
all  a  little  homesick  this  time,  for  there  was  no 


familiar  face  or  scene.  And  Peter  would  n't  be  a 
king  ;  he  said  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  playing  any 
part  but  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

liefore  they  had  lived  there  three  months.  Papa 
Standwell  discovered  that  they  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  city.  He  wished  he  "  had  known  more 
about  Chicago"  before  he  came,  and  declared  the 
location  "  positively  unhealthy.  "     So  they  moved. 

(irandma  said  that  was  apt  to  be  the  way  when 
people  once  began. 

Mamma  Standwell  did  n't  care  so  much,  now, 
whether  things  fitted  or  not.  She  said  they  had  all 
lost  the  '■  home-feeling,"  and  it  did  n't  seem  worth 
while  to  try  to  make  the  house  pleasant. 

Papa  Standwell  was  becoming  discouraged;  he 
said  his  work  was  like  a  treadmill;  that  it  did  not 
agree  with  his  health  ;  that  the  physicians  told 
him  that  an  outdoor  life  was  the  only  thing  for 
him;  and  he  had  heard  of  an  opportunity  to  buy, 
"  for  a  song,"  a  prairie  farm,  away  out  at  Big 
Bear  Creek.  The  children  thought  the  name  very 
promising  ;  they  could  n't  find  it  on  the  map,  but 
they  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  region  of  Indians, 
and  cowboys,  and  buffaloes,  and  Dave  thought 
that  now  life  was  to  be  "  like  a  story-paper," — 
in  which  particular  he  had  hitherto  been  disap- 
pointed. Peter,  with  spirits  quite  restored,  tried, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  bosom,  to  decide  whether 
he  should  be  a  "cattle  king"  or  a  "silver  mill- 
ionaire." Mamma  Standwell  shed  a  few  tears, 
but  said  she  supposed  she  ought  to  be  reconciled 
if  it  would  be  better  for  Arad's  health  ;  and  per- 
haps the  change  might  do  Polly  good,  too. 

Grandpa,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  helped  little 
Lysander  to  knot  up  the  new  clothes-line  to  make 
a  lasso  for  bufTalocs.  Grandma  said,  trying  her 
best  to  be  cheerful,  that  there  was  one  good  thing 
about  it  —  they  should  have  a  home  of  their  own 
again,  and  not  be  likely  to  move. 

Papa  Standwell  laughed,  and  said  they  could  n't, 
for  there  was  no  w  here  to  move  to ;  and  they  could 
not  come  back  because  he  should  have  spent  all 
the  money  on  the  farm. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey  ;  railroads  and  stages, 
and  even  houses  and  people,  gave  out  before  they 
reached  the  end  :  and  around  them  there  were  only 
great  pniirics,  rolling  and  rolling  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  and  away  off,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  they  rolled  into  the  sky.  There  was  only 
now  and  then  a  tree,^  a  forlorn,  scrubby  little  tree, 
which,  Peter  said,  looked  as  if  it  had  moved  from 
somewhere. 

It  was  somewhat  disappointing  that  there  were 
no  bears ;  it  appeared  that  little  Lysander  had 
expected  to  see  them  in  great  numbers,  along  the 
road  and  up  in  the  trees,  all  quite  amiable  and 
waiting  to  be  taught  to  dance,  like  the  be.ir  which 


(or  him  reprcsenlcii  ihc  entire  species  -  one  lie 
luid  seen  in  ihe  circus. 

roily  conluieil  privately  to  Crandma  that  she 
hail  hopcil  for  an  ap|>le-trce. 

IJut  it  was  some  compensation  that  the  creek 
was  almost  a  river;  anil  that  there  were  Indians, 
peaceful  and  friendly  (which  was  disenchanting  to 
Dave),  but  quite  attractive  in  appearance;  for, 
.lUhough  one  wore  a  commonplace  tall  silk  hat, 
he  liad  stuck  a  feather  into  the  band,  and  draped 
a  gay  blanket  over  his  suit  of  shiny  bro.idcloth. 

It  was  spring,  and  there  were  great  fields  of 
grain  already  green,  and  promising  abundant 
harvests.  The  house  was  comfortable ;  and  in 
the  barn,  beside  cows,  and  oxen,  and  horses,  w;is 
a  charming  little  Texan  pony  for  Polly,  and  when 
he  went  scampering  over  the  prairies  with  her  on 
his  back,  really  a  f.iint,  rosy  color  came  to  Polly's 
checks. 

The  boys  were  somewhat  cast  down  because  there 
were  no  enemies  to  conquer,  '•  save  winter  and 
tough  weather." 

"  There  ain't  no  b'ars  round  here,  nor  no  fighlin' 
Injins  this  side  of  Liberty  Gulch."  said  L-ncle 
Peter  Ramsdell,  their  nearest  neighbor,  who  lived 
live  miles  away,  but  who  hastened  to  pay  a 
neighborly  visit  upon  their  arrival.  '"But  Xater, 
sA^  gets  on  the  rampage  once  in  a  while  and  makes 
things  lively.  I  've  fit  b'ars  and  I  've  fit  Injins, 
and  they  ain't  nothin'  more  'n  trifles  compared  to 
Nater  when  she  gets  a-goin' !  I  expect  you  've 
h.-ard  tell  of  cyclones?  Jake  Cam'ell,  that  lived 
here  before  you  did,  he  made  that  kind  of  a  dug-out, 
back  in  the  field,  and  he  scrambled  into  it,  with  his 
whole  family  and  his  stock,  about  every  time  he 
see  a  cloud.  But  these  few  years  back  the  crctur  's 
gone  tearin'  off  to  the  south'ard.  without  so  much 
as  givin'  us  a  touch  of  its  hoofs,  and  I  hope  to 
mercy  it  will  keep  a-goin'  that  way.  It  laid  Carter 
City  level  with  the  ground,  except  the  mect'n'- 
house, —  and  it  ketchcd  that  up  and  tossed  it 
into  the  river." 

'•  So  that  's  what  that  great  square  hole  is  for," 
said  Dave.  '■  We  supposed  some  one  had  dug  a 
cellar,  meaning  to  build  a  house.  I  wonder  if  av 
shall  ever  scramble  into  it  ?  " 

Privately  Dave  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
fun,  for  indeed  he  understood  what  a  cyclone 
w.is  but  little  better  than  did  Lysander,  who  had 
g.ithercd  from  Uncle  Peter  Ramsdcll's  discourse 
a  vivi'l  impression  that  it  was  a  wild  beast  with 
four  horns  and  a  fiery  tail. 

They  were  on  the  lookout  for  one,  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  they  gradu.illy  forgot  about  it. 
They  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  passing  clouds, 
and  the  dug-out  was  used  as  a  play-house.  Nature 
sent   them   long,  golden  days,   and  just  enough 
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soft,  warm  rains,  as  if  she  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  their  harvests  ;  and  seemed  altogether  so  lovely 
and  gracious  that  they  could  not  believe  she  would 
ever  •'  get  on  the  rampage,"  as  Uncle  Peter  Rams- 
dell  h.id  expressed  it. 

In  the  late  summer  Grandpa  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  that  drove  everything  else  from 
their  minds.  Poor  Grandpa!  —  he  could  still 
speak,  and  retained  his  senses  perfectly,  but  his 
limbs  upon  one  side  were  useless.  He  was  very 
patient  and  cheerful ;  but  he  said  he  had  begun 
to  think  that  perhaps  the  land  was  better  in  the 
next  county,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  if 
.\rad  should  ever  wish  to  move  there,  he  hoped 
//(■  should  n't  be  any  hindrance.  Grandma  laughed 
and  cried,  and  s;iid  she  hoped  she  had  n't  com- 
plained too  much,  and  declared  she  would  be 
willing  to  move  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  him 
if  he  could. 

One  day  in  September,  Papa  and  Mamma  Stand- 
well  and  Grandma  went  to  Young  America,  shop- 
ping. It  was  a  twenty-mile  drive,  and  they  started 
at  daylight.  Their  maid-of-all-work,  Uncle  Peter 
Ramsdell's  niece,  had  been  summoned  home  be- 
cause her  mother  had  erysipelas,  and  Polly  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  children  and  of  Grandpa. 

Peter  and  Dave  were  in  the  pumpkin-field,  when 
Dave,  looking  up  suddenly,  said  : 

"  Is  n't  that  a  queer-looking  little  cloud  just 
above  the  horizon?  It  's  like  a  cannon-ball, — so 
round  and  black." 

Peter  turned  pale  as  he  glanced  at  it,  and 
dropped  the  pumpkin  he  held,  and  started  at  a 
run  for  the  house. 

"It's  rushing  toward  us!  See  how  it  grows  ! 
It  's  a  cyclone,  Dave  !  "  he  cried  while  he  ran. 

'•  Polly  !  Polly  !  "  they  shouted  as  they  came 
near  the  house.  "Get  into  the  dug-out,  you  and 
little  Lysander,  quick  I  We  're  going  to  get  the 
cattle  in.     There  's  a  cyclone  coming !  " 

Polly  caught  up  little  Lysander,  who  had  been 
building  a  Tower  of  Babel  and  h.id  his  hands  full 
of  blocks,  and  ran  to  the  dug-out,  as  well  as  she 
could  with  such  a  burden.  Nan  was  already  there, 
with  her  best  doll  and  her  pet  rabbit,  and  the  tin 
cooky-box.  Little  Lysander  cried  for  his  kitten, 
and  Polly  ran  and  brought  it.  The  cattle  and 
horses  were  frightened,  and  Polly's  pony  would 
have  broken  away  if  she  had  not  soothed  and 
caressed  him. 

The  sky  was  growing  dark,  and  there  w.is  a 
stillness  that  seemed  frightful. 

"  Now  I  am  going  back  to  stay  with  Grandpa. 
I  've  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  him  here, 
but  we  can't ;  he  is  too  heavy.  Take  care  of  them 
all,  Peter !  " 

They  tried  to  dissuade  her. 
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"  You  can'l  du  any  jjiuid  !  You  arc  foolish," 
cried  I'clcr. 

"lie  's  old  and  ill,  and  lie  is  frighlcncd,"  said 
I'olly,  as  calmly  as  if  she  herself  were  not  Ireiu- 
bling  in  every  limb.  She  heard  a  distant  rushing 
and  roaring  as  she  closed  and  barred  the  house- 
door. 

"Polly!  Polly!  don't  leave  nic  alone!"  cried 
CIrandpa  Slandwell,  half  rising  from  his  couch,  as 
no  one  supposed  he  could.  "  But  —  you  'd  better 
go,  child  !  You  'd  better  go  !  '  he  murmured  the 
ne.\t  moment,  falling  back  helplessly.  "  What 
docs  it  matter  about  an  old  man  like  me.'" 

"  I  sh.iU  stay,  Cirandpa.  Don't  be  afraid,"  said 
Polly,  stoutly.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  waited. 

In  the  dug-out  Peter  and  Dave  found  it  a  hard 
task  to  quiet  the  frightened  animals.  Old  Mac,  the 
strong  farm-horse,  trembled,  and  the  o.xen  lowed 
pitifully. 

Little  Lysander's  kitten  escaped  from  his  arms, 
scrambled  out  of  the  dug-out,  and  ran  away. 

"  I  'ill  going  after  it !  "  said  Nan.  "  There  '11 
be  time " 

■'Stay  where  you  arc!"  said  Peter,  sternly. 
Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
there  was  a  great  blackness,  a  rushing,  a  roaring, 
and  a  crash  I  Little  Lysandcr  said  afterward  that 
he  felt  the  sky  come  dow  n  and  hit  him.  Breathless 
they  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  dug-out. 

As  the  noise  was  stilled  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
and  gradually  the  sky  brightened. 

Peter  was  the  first  to  look  out. 

Was  it  the  same  place,  or  had  they  been  blown 
away  ? 

There  were  no  cornfields,  no  fences.  Where 
were  the  house  and  the  barn  ? 

"  The  IwHse  has  moved  away  !  "  cried  little  Ly 
Sander. 

Papa  and  Mamma  Standwell  and  Grandma, 
driving  home  from  Young  America,  were  only  a 


few  miles  out  of  the  course  of  the  cyclone,  and 
their  hearts  were  almost  bursting  with  suspense  and 
fear  when  they  met  Uncle  Peter  Kamsdell. 

"  There's  a  house  that  looks  to  be  your  'n  clapped 
down,  all  stan'in',  t' other  side  of  the  creek;  and 
your  barn  was  goin'  down  river,  till  it  got  driv' 
ashore  down  by  the  bend.  I  would  n't  take  on,  if 
1  was  you,  for  the  cretur  has  often  hove  things 
'round  like  that  without  hurtin'  a  hair  of  the  folks's 
heads  that  was  in  them  !  "  said  Uncle  Peter. 

They  found  that  Uncle  Peter  understood  "  the 
cretur,"  for  Grandpa  and  Polly  were  safe  and 
sound.  (Irandpa  was  cheerful,  even  jocose  :  and 
said  he  had  moved  again  in  spite  of  them  ! 

The  shock  to  Polly's  nerves  caused  a  long  fainting 
hi,  and  at  one  time  they  feared  that  Polly,  as  little 
Lysandcr  remarked  innocently,  would  "find  out, 
now,  whether  there  were  apple-trees  in  Heaven." 

But  Polly  has  lived  to  own  a  great  apple-orchard 
in  this  world.  It  is  planted  on  the  spot  to  which 
the  cyclone  carried  them,  for  it  was  Government 
land,  where  anyone  could  take  up  a  claim.  It  was 
more  fertile  than  that  from  which  they  had  been 
taken,  nearer  to  neighbois,  close  to  a  church  and 
school.  Uncle  Peter  Kamsdell  insisted  upon  buying 
their  old  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  He 
said  he  wanted  it  because  a  cyclone,  like  lightning, 
was  not  apt  to  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 

Their  barn,  which  had  sailed  down  the  creek, 
was  moved  back  to  its  place  beside  the  house  ;  and 
although  the  barn  had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt, 
part  of  the  hay  was  unhurt,  and  there,  on  the  hay- 
loft, was  little  Lysander's  kitten,  sound  in  body, 
though  disturbed  in  mind. 

Grandpa  maintained  that  the  cyclone  had  done 
them  a  good  turn,  the  new  location  was  so  much 
more  desirable  than  the  old. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices,  they  are  living  there 
still,  and  I  hope  they  always  will ;  but  I  think,  with 
Grandma  Standwell,  that  when  people  once  begin 
to  move . 
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WAS    utterly    unprc-  There  arc  two  dining-li.ills,  one  seating  eight 

pared    for  tlie   sight  hundred  and  tlic  other,  four  hundred.     I  know  of 

that    met    my    eyes  some  boarding-schools  where  the  pupils  would  be 

when  I  drove  through  very  much  surprised  and  delighted  to  sit  down  to  as 

the  wide  lodge  gates  good  a  dinner  as  was  scr\'ed  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 

of    Girard    College.  While  the  roast  beef  and  pudding  were  rapidly  dis- 

Within    a   wall  sur-  appearing,  the  thought  of  the  orphans  in  "  Oliver 

rounding  forty  acres  Twist  "  came  tome.   There  each  l)oy  had  a  basin  of 

of    land,    were    nine  gruel  and  no  more, —     "  The  bowls  never  wanted 


buildings  of  white  marble, 
the  main  structure  looking 
like  a  restored  Greek  temple. 
Half-a-dozen  gardeners  were 
at  work  on  some  magnificent 
flower-beds,  and  as  I  glanced 
along  the  avenues  and  over 
the  perfectly  kept  lawns,  I 
wondered  if  it  were  possible 
that  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
boys  were  ever  let  loose  in 
this  great  garden. 

W.TS  this  the  home  that 
Stephen  Girard  designed  for 
' '  poor  white  male  orphans  ? " 

The  playgrounds  were 
alive  with  boys,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  running,  scream- 
ing, playing,  or  talking  to- 
gether in  groups.  Suddenly 
a  bell  rang.  F.very  noise 
ceased,  and  in  less  time  than 

it  takes  to  describe  it,  the  merry  boys  were  all  in 
file  and  marching  away  to  the  dining  halls,  in  the 
most  orderly  and  soldier-like  manner. 
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washing.  The  boys  polished  them  with  their 
spoons  till  they  shone  again  ;  and  when  they  had 
performed  this  operation     .     .     .     they  would  sit 
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staring  at  the  copper  witli  such  eager  eyes, —  as  if 
llicy  could  have  devoured  the  very  bricks  of  which 
it  was  composed ;  employing  themselves  mean- 
wliile  in  sucking   their   lingers  most  assiduously. 
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with  the  view  of  catching  up  any  stray  splashes  of 
gruel  that  might  have  been  cast  thereon."  In 
contrast  to  this  account,  I  will  cite  some  items  of  a 
collation  given  on  the  anniversary  of  Girard's 
birthday  :  900  quarts  of  ice-cream  ;  3480  eggs ; 
350  pounds  of  lobsters;  18  boxes  of  raisins;  250 
pounds  of  almonds;  50  bunches  of  bananas ;  18 
boxes  of  oranges. 

But  they  do  more  than  fcrd  boys  at  Girard. 
The  course  of  study  includes  Algebra,  Trigonom- 
etry, Geometry,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Chemis- 
try, Natural  History,  Frencli,  Spanish,  Book- 
keeping, and  Drawing  ;  and,  lately.  Type-writing 
has  been  introduced. 

Technical  instruction  in  working  in  metal  and 
wood  is  also  a  recent  addition.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  trade  or  to  secure  a  product, 
but  effort  is  m.ide  simply  to  accustom  the  pupils 
to  the  use  of  tools.  The  Mechanical  building 
cost  about  $93,000,  and  it  is  supplied  with  the 
best  machinery  procurable.  The  boys  show  a 
decided  preference  for  carpentering,  over  working 
in  metal.  Even  the  youngest  among  tliem  do 
very  careful,  creditable  work. 

Every  day  the  boys  spend  four  hours  in  the  phiy- 
ground.     Each  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer, 

•  A  liicral  ln>n«lalioii  of  ihi«  Ijiiii  inscriplinn  read»:  "  Konunal 


there  is  a  base-ball  match,  the  college  nine  play- 
ing against  the  various  clubs  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  vicinity.  There  is  much  excitement  as  the 
score  of  the  Girard  nine  rises  or  falls,  and  rous- 
ing cheers  from  the  thirteen  hundred  eager  par- 
tisans welcome  every  fine  play.  The  club  uniform 
is  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  generally  eclipses  in 
glory  that  of  any  opponent. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  the  cadet  balt.ilion,  com- 
m.mded  by  its  Major,  drills  in  full  uniform  oppo- 
site the  main  building.  The  boys  present  a  fine  ap- 
pearance and  perform  some  of  their  military  maneu- 
vers with  precision  and  accuracy.  Their  uniforms 
and  rilk's  are  of  the  latest  patterns  and  finest  make. 
The  band  is  one  of  the  best  features,  though  some 
of  the  little  fellows  are  almost  hidden  behind  their 
drums,  and  have  to  stretch  their  small  legs  to  keep 
step  with  the  older  musicians.  In  the  winter  they 
drill  in  the  .Armory,  which  is  quite  spacious  enough 
for  the  practice  of  the  various  exercises  directed 
by  the  M.ijor,  in  that  unintelligible  shout  used  by 
all  military  officers. 

Close  to  the  main  building  is  a  very  handsome 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Girard 
graduates  who  were  killed  during  the  war.  .Around 
the  base  are  the  words : 

Ekkcted,  a.  D.  1869, 

To  pcnwliLiic  ihc  memory  and  record  the  scr\'ices  of  pupils  of 

this  College  who,  in  the  ihcn  recent  conlcsl  for  ihc 

prescr\'auon  of  the  American  Union,  died 

that  their  counlr>'  might  live. 
"  Fortunati  omncs  !     Nulla  dies 

Umquam  memori  vos  cximet  acvo."  • 


"  Especially  I  desire  that  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attach- 
ment to  our  republican  institutions  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  schol.ars." 

This  second  quotation  is  an  extract,  from  Girard's 
will,  in  reference  to  the  educational  system  to  be 
adopted.  On  Decoration  Day  the  battalion  always 
pays  due  honors  to  the  memory  of  its  brave  prede- 
cessors. The  monument  is  draped  and  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  at  noon  the  cadets  form  in  a 
square,  around  it.  An  address  is  made  by  some 
prominent  military  man. 

There  is  one  great  objection  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  to  Girard  College.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  founder  directed  that  no  clergyman 
of  any  sect,  for  any  purpose,  should  ever  pass 
the  lodge  gates.  Therefore  every  visitor  has  to 
sign  both  name  and  profession  before  he  is  allowed 
to  enter.  There  is  an  amusing  slory  told  of  a 
stranger  who  presented  his  permit  and  asked  to  be 
shown  over  the  college.  According  to  the  rule  he 
wrote  his  name  and.  after  it,  "  Minister  to  Br.izil." 
The  lodge-keeper  immediately  looked  severe  and 
solemn,  and  remarked: 

"  It  is  a  law,  sir,  of  Girard  College,  that  minis- 
ters can  not  be  admitted." 

e  nil  ye!     No  day  thnll  e'er  remove  you  from  n  mindful  age." 
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It  is  an  erroneous  supposition  that  Giraril  made 
this  rule  because  of  prejudice  against  religion,  as 
can  be  proved  by  an  extract  from  his  will,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  I  cnjviin  and  require  that  nu  ecclciiattic,  mLv^ionar>',  or  minUtcr, 

of  nliy  scvt  wliatcvcr,  ihall  ever  hoKl  or  cxcKUe  iiny  Citation  or  duty 

whatever  in  the  said  colteife;   nor  •>hall  any   such  perxnti  ever  be 

admitted  (or  any  ptirixjve,  i>r  as  a  vt%itur,  within  the  premises  appro- 

pnntr;!  f«r  the  riirp",rs  of  »r,i<i  c^llrKe.     My  desire  is  thai  all  the 

)i.ill  take    pains   to  instill 

principles  of  morality,  so 

ii.iy,  fr^im  inclination  and 

;..'■• --  ....^.    ,^  ,.^  .  i^.  i..vi.  i^llow-crcatures,  and  a  love 

ol'  truth,  S4rbnely,  and  industry',  adopttnt;.  at  the  same  time,  such 
rcliifious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer." 

There  is  a  chapel  in  the  grounds  where  short 
ser\-icc  is  held  twice  evcr>-  day.  A  hymn  is  sung 
and  a  prayer  is  offered  by  the  President  or  \'ice- 
I'residcnt.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  almost 
fourteen  hundred  boys  take  part  in  the  simple 
service,  and  join  in  the  hymn  as  if  they  enjoyed 
singing.  Occasion.illy,  one  or  two  mischievous 
boys  h.ive  to  be  suppressed,  but  as  a  rule  all  are 
orderly  and  attentive.  On  Sunday  a  short  ser- 
mon is  delivered,  prominent  laymen  of  the  city 
or  distinguished  visitors  making  the  address.  I 
once   heard  a  relative  of  Livingstone,  the   great 


Girard,  and  some  have  even  entered  the  min- 
istry. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  m.in  in  the  right  place.  He  is  young  enough 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  ihc  hoys,  and  yet  a 
man  who  must  inevitably  command  the  respect  of 
all.  The  very  expressions  of  the  students  as  they 
greet  him  is  enough  to  assure  any  outsider  that 
the  pleasantest  relation  exists  between  President 
anil  pupils.  He  h.is  a  wonderful  memory,  and  can 
tell  you  the  name  and  standing  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  fourteen  hundred  boys  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  most  hardened  little  offender,  whom 
the  teachers  may  find  incorrigible,  usually  leaves 
the  President's  room  softened  and  sorry,  with 
every  good  impulse  strengthened  by  his  quiet 
talk  with  the  man  who  takes  the  |)lace  of  father 
to  so  many  hundreds  of  fatherless  boys.  Every 
day  the  President  uses  at  his  own  dining-table  a 
napkin-ring  upon  which  is  engraved,  "From  a  little 
friend."  This  was  a  gift  from  the  sister  of  one 
of  the  boys  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  Presi- 
dent's kindness  to  her  brother,  and  I  know  that  it 
is  valued  more  than  the  finest  that  could  be  bought. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  must 
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explorer,   speak   at   the  college,     lie   introduced  be  more  than  six,  and  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 

enough  stories  and  incidents  to  interest  and  attract  Preference  is  given,  by  the  will  of  Girard,  in  the 

the  boys,  and  thereby  held  their  eager  attention.  following  order:  To  the  children  born  in  the  city 

Man\    of  the   bri\ ,    i,iin   .  hiinhi's    .iftiT    li-.nint'  of  I'liilntlfliilu.i  ;    tn   tlinsc    bfirn    in    the    .State  of 
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Pcnnsylvnnia;    to  lliosc  born   in  the  city  of  New 
York ;   to  those  born  in  tlie  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  boys  remain  at  the  college  until  they  are 
eighteen.  They  arc  not  nllowcd  to  wear  a  uni- 
form, except  as  cadets.  Each  jiupil  has  three 
suits  of  clothes  :   oiu-  for  "i\crv  dav."  one  for  Siiii- 


IMa 


and  a  very  few  who  are  really  unworthy.  Occasion- 
ally some  ringleader  will  incite  several  of  the  boys 
to  run  away.  Last  winter  three  little  fellows  thus 
disappeared,  and  much  time  and  money  were  spent 
in  tracing  them  to  New  York,  where  they  were 
liiiallv  (liscoveri'd,   ]Kilf->i, lived,   fialcjin  and  cold. 


day,  and  one  for  visiting.  They  have  fresh  linen 
twice  a  week,  over  two  thousand  of  their  shirts, 
alone,  going  to  the  laundry  every  week.  The  cost 
of  educating,  maintaining,  and  clothing  each  jnipil 
is  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  annually. 
On  leaving  the  institution,  every  boy  receives  an 
outfit  of  clothing  of  the  value  of  tifty  dollars. 

I  believe  there  are  two  I'nited  States  Senators 
who  were  formerly  "C.irard"  boys,  as  were  many 
other  now  prominent  men.  The  architect  who  has 
lately  been  at  work  on  the  college  also  was  once  a 
student  there.  Of  course,  there  are  all  sorts  of  boys 
among  so  many  ;  some  who  finish  their  course  with 
honors,  some  who  arc  mischievous  and  naughty, 


in  a  soap-factory.  Their  deplorable  appearance 
when  they  reached  the  college,  for  a  while  de- 
terred even  the  most  adventurous  from  attempting 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  manner. 

A  few  particulars  about  the  main  building  will 
not  be  without  interest.  It  is  a  large  building  in 
the  classical  Corinthian  style :  the  outer  wall  is 
formed  by  thirty-four  columns,  the  bases  of  which 
arc  over  nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  columns  them- 
selves are  six  feet  through,  and  each  column  weighs 
one  hundred  and  three  tons,  and  cost  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  sixty-six  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  elaborate  capitals.  I  looked  very 
carefully  at  these  capitals  when  I  was  told  that  each 
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represented  one  man's  work  for  a  year.  Liule 
huts  were  built  in  the  grounds  in  which  tlie  carv- 
ers could  do  their  work  protected  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather. 

.After  climbin);  the  great  marble  steps,  one  passes 
the  huge  iron  door,  and  stands  face  to  face  with 
the  statue  of  Stephen  Girard,  behind  which  is  a 
s,\rcophagus  containing  his  body.  An  Assyrian 
sarcophagus,  in.ide  for  some  king,  had  been  sent 
from  the  Kast  for  C"iirard's  body,  but  his  exec- 
utors decided  that  the  simple  niarblc  tomb  would 
be  more  appropriate.  The  two  marble  staircases 
leading  from  the  hall  are  of  unusual  construction  ; 
the  end  of  each  step  is  secured  in  the  wall,  and 
only  an  edge  rests  on  the  step  below.  When  a 
party  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  visited  the  East  some 
time  ago,  were  shown  about  the  college,  they  re- 
fused to  mount  this  stairway,  which  seemed  tn  pro- 
ject from  the  w.Ul  without  support. 


a-dozcn  boys  hard  at  work  here  during  play-hour. 
The  library  is  also  in  this  main  building.  Nine 
thousand  volumes  and  various  papers  and  maga- 
zines, including  St.  Nicholas,  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  ■'  Relic-Room"  is  a  collection  of  quaint 
furniture  and  other  things  once  belonging  to  Gi- 
rard. His  old  one-horse  gig  stands  there  beside 
a  few  old  pieces  of  fine  furniture,  and  lliere  are 
piles  of  boxes  containing  papers  relating  to  his  va- 
rious ships.  A  story  is  told  of  a  party  of  Ouakers 
who  came  to  the  college,  and  asked,  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  them, —  that  is,  using  only  the  first 
name, —  to  see  "Stephen's  old  clothes."  There 
happened  to  be  a  Professor  Stevens  teaching  at 
the  time,  and  so  the  strangers  were  conducted  to 
his  house.  There  a  ser\'ant  opened  the  door,  and, 
in  answer  to  their  query,  said:  "  Mrs.  Stevens  is 
nut.   but  VDU  can   find  nil   the  old  clothes  in   the 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  class-rooms  is  the  garret."  It  was  not  tmtil  they  had  climbed  several 
•'Graphic  Room,"  where  the  boys  "draw  from  the  flights  of  stairs  to  behold  the  cast-olT  coats  of  the 
round,"  that  is,  from  the  object,  instead  of  from     learned  gentleman,  that  they  discovered  their  mis- 


anothcr  picture.  The  model  is  pl.iced  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  circular  table,  around  which  are  two 
rows  of  adjustable  di-,ks      I  h.u.-  hIiid  „•,  n  hili- 
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t.ike,  and  explained  that  they  were  not  "old- 
clothes  men."  but  visitors  wishing  to  sec  the  relics 
of  Stephen  Girard. 
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StcplK-n  Girard  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  one 
who  certainly  liolds  a  place  amon^;  the  prominent 
men  of  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  and  was  born  in  liordeaux,  France, 
m  the  year  1750.  When  still  a  little  fellow,  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  was  burning  oyster- 
sliells  in  a  bonfire,  and  a  liot  splinter  (lew  into  the 
most  sensitive  and  vital  part  of  his  right  eye. 


He  was  a  restless,  energetic  boy,  never  content 
to  remain  at  home.  When  he  was  fourteen  his 
father  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  cargo  of  a 
vessel,  and  sent  Stephen  to  sea  in  the  novel  ca- 
pacity of  half-owner  aiiii  cabin-boy.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  captain  of  the  ship.  In 
1774,  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and,  in  1776,  first 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  place  he  was 
very  successful  in  all  his  ventures,  and  so  the 
Quaker  City  became  his  home.  For  some  strange 
reason  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  seemed  jealous  of  the 
success  of  the  fortunate  and  skillful  Frenchman. 


He  believed  strongly  in  work,  for  every  one,  and  set 
all  his  employees  an  example  of  steady  industry. 

(iirard  was  a  man  who  would  not  brook  dis- 
obedience. He  sent  a  young  supercargo  to  the 
Dead  Sea  in  charge  of  a  cargo,  with  orders  to  sell 
it  at  a  port  which  he  named.  The  enterprising 
young  man,  finding  he  could  make  $6000  more  by 
selling  his  cargo  at  another  port,  did  so.  expecting 
to  please  his  master  by  his  business  capability,  and 
proudly  handed  Mr.  Girard  the  extra  thousands. 
But  the  Frenchman,  so  far  from  showing  delight, 
informed  the  officer  that  this  disobedience  would 
compel  him  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  future. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadel- 
phia. There  were  four  thousand  and  thirty-one 
deaths  in  the  city  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  ninth  of  November.  Here  the  nobility  of 
Girard  was  shown,  for  when  many  of  the  rich 
fled,  he  remained  and  performed  most  humble 
and  self-sacrificing  offices  for  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  devoting  many  hours  every  day  to  nurs- 
ing in  the  hospital.  In  Mr.  Ingram's  "  Life  of 
Girard"  is  quoted  an  extract  from  the  United 
S/a/fs  Gazette  of  1832,  in  which  a  merchant  re- 
cords that  he  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  to  a  house 
during  the  pestilence.  "A  short,  thick-set  man 
stepped  from  the  coach  and  entered  the  house," 
and  on  emerging  from  it  "his  arm  was  around  the 
waist  of  a  sick  man,  whose  yellow  face  rested  "  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  he  carried  the  invalid,  and  the 
sick  man's  feet  were  "  dragging  helpless  along 
the  pavement."  He  was  driven  to  the  hospital 
in  the  carriage  of  the  man  whom  Philadelphia 
looked  upon  with  dislike.  A  few  years  later 
Girard  opened  a  bank  bearing  his  own  name.  We 
learn  from  Ingram,  that  during  the  war  of  1812 
"  Girard's  bank  was  the  very  right  hand  of  the 
national  credit,  for  when  other  banks  were  con- 
tracting, it  was  Girard  who  stayed  the  panic  by  a 
timely  and  liberal  expansion, — and  frequent  were 
the  calls  made  upon  him  by  the  Government  for 
temporary  lo.ans,  which  calls  were  invariably  re- 
sponded to  immediately."  In  1814,  Girard  risked 
his  whole  fortune,  at  a  time  when  all  the  prominent 
capitalists  held  back  and  failed  the  Government  in 
its  time  of  need. 

Girard  was  a  warm  friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  They  dined  together 
very  often  in  the  merchant's  quiet  home  in  Phila- 
delphia. Prince  Murat  and  Baron  Lallemand  were 
also  intimate  with  Girard,  who  had  few  friends 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
When  he  died,  in  1831.  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
the  city  gave  him  a  public  funeral.  Flags  were 
hung  at  h.ilf  mast,  and  a  civic  procession  marched 
through  the  streets  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 

Girard  married  a  lovely  Philadelphia  girl,  who, 
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iiii.1    MMiii.-    years,    lost   her   reason.      They    hail 

■  >   chililren,  which    is   probably  the  reason  why 

;liis    lonely   millionaire    formed  the  idea  of  Icav- 

. Hi;  his  enormous  wealth  to  benelit  children.     He 


probably  be  as  numy   as   two   thousand   in  a   few 
years  from  now. 

The   estate,  from  which   the  collejie  draws  an 
income  of  almost  one  million  dollars  annually,  con- 


't  first  purchased  land  for  the   proposed  college     sists  of  18,297  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  one- 
>n  what  is   now  the  heart  of  the  city;    but   later     fourth  are  coal  lands.      Tiie  quantity  of  coal  from 
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-.cured  ihc  property  upon  which   the  college   is 
Mluatcd. 

The  will  contains  page  after  page  of  most 
minute  directions  intended  to  secure  the  wcll- 
lieing  of  the  orphans.  The  buildings  were  bc- 
j;un  in  1834  and  finished  in  1847,  and  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  nearly  three  millions.  Forty 
years  ago  the  college  was  opened  for  the  re- 
option    of   one   hundred  pupils,   and   there  will 


these  mines,  from  the  time  of  their  owner's  death, 
to  1883,  was  16,953,196  tons.  The  immense  block 
of  coal,  weighing  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  that  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  came  from  the  Girard  collieries. 

I  think  even  this  slight  sketch  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  as  Stephen  Girard  will  make  the  boys 
of  America  agree  with  me  that  he  was  a  man 
worthy  of  respect  and  honor. 


(From  llu  Russian  o/  ,\Ux,iiui. .    .  .. 

By  Henrv  Tvrrei.i,. 


Thi;  mighty  Oleg  of  the  wars. 

Preparing  still  for  fray, 
Went  forth  to  meet  the  wild  llasars, 

And  their  misdeeds  repay. 
Bright  the  Byzantine  mail  he  wore, 
And  proud  the  steed  that  Oleg  bore. 


"  Heed  thou  my  words  :    Thy  name  is  sung 

For  deeds  of  valor  great. 
Thy  shield  in  triumph  thou  hast  hung 

Upon  Byzantium's  gate. 
Thou  dost  command  o'er  lands  and  seas ; 
Thou  'rt  envied  of  thine  enemies. 


As  near  the  forest's  edge  he  rode, 

Me  met  an  aged  seer. 
Who  in  the  gloomy  shades  abode, 

Feriin  *  alone  to  fear. 
Devout  and  wise,  this  hermit  old 
The  future's  mysteries  foretold. 


Upon  the  wave,  in  tempests  high, 
Thine  seemed  a  charmed  life. 

Arrow  and  lance  have  passed  thee  by 
Amidst  the  battle's  strife. 

Thy  armored  breast  did  never  feel 

Perfidious  assassin's  steel. 


.Magician,  by  the  gods  beloved," 
Said  Oleg,  "  speak  my  fate! 

Shall  1  be  soon  to  rest  removed  ? 
That  joy  my  foes  await. 

Kcar  not,  but  say  the  truth  to  me, 

And  yonder  horse  shall  be  thy  fee." 


And  thou  dost  ride  a  worthy  steed  — 

Courageous,  gentle,  proud. 
To  battle's  storm  he  gives  no  heed. 

He  courses  like  a  cloud. 
A  nobler  creature  ne'er  drew  breath  ; 
Yet  from  that  horse  shall  come  thv  death. 


1  fear  no  prince,"  the  sage  replied, 

"  And  all  thy  gifts  I  scorn. 

The  tongues  of  prophets  are  not  tied 

Their  words  arc  heaven-born. 
The  future  years  lie  dim  in  mist. 
But  thy  cle.ir  brow  by  Kate  is  kiss'd. 
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A  shadow  passed  o'er  Oleg's  face ; 

A  silence  grim  he  kept. 
Aside  he  mused  a  little  space. 

Then  from  his  saddle  leapt. 
And  leaned,  with  mournful  tenderness. 
To  give  his  horse  a  last  caress. 

i.nn  mylholog)*. 
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Farewell,  old  comrade  iricil  aiul  true, 

For  wc  must  part  at  last, 
till  take  the  rest  that  is  thy  due    - 

Thy  ylorious  days  arc  past. 
Forget  me  not  !     Henceforth  my  feet 
Thy  golden  stirrups  shall  not  meet. 


Years  p;issed.     The  troublous  w.irs  had  censed. 

Prince  DIeg  and  his  band 
Were  merry  at  a  mighty  feast, 

Their  silver  cu|)s  in  hand. 
White-haired,  like  some  grand  snow-crowned  hill, 
They  talked  of  glorious  combat  still. 
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Ho,  friend !  conduct  my  horse  away  — 

I  leave  him  to  your  care. 
Caparison  and  carpets  gay 

For  him,  and  choicest  fare." 
He  was  obeyed.     The  Prince  bestrode 
Another  steed,  and  onward  rode. 


"  My  horse  !  —  my  battle-comrade  bold  ■ 
Where  is  he  ?  "    Oleg  cried. 
Is  he  as  liery  as  old  ? 

As  full  of  strength  and  pride  ?  " 
They  answered,  "  I-ong  ago  his  bed 
I'pon  the  grassy  hill  w.ns  made." 


I'KINCi;    OLK(;  S    DESTINY. 
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In  sorrort-  drooped  the  I'rincc's  head. 

'■  Old  sorcerer,"  thought  he, 

lUit  fur  thy  f.ilsc  prediction  dre.id, 

My  liDisc  ahve  niiyht  be." 
Then  to  liis  followers  he  s.niil : 
Come,  we  will  see  where  he  is  l.iid." 

lie  went,  with  Igor*  by  his  side  ; 

The  warriors  followed  soon, 
To  where,  beside  the  Dnieper's  tide, 

The  horse's  bones  were  strewn. 
R.iin-bleached  were  they,  with  sand  o'erlaid 
Tall  feather-grasses  o'er  them  swayed. 

Said  Oleg,  "  On  thy  lonely  bed, 

My  comrade,  softly  sleep. 
No  blood  of  thine,  when  I  am  dead, 
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My  ashes  cold  shall  steep."  t 
The  while  his  musing  thus  he  kept, 
Upon  the  skull  he  lightly  slept. 

Unseen,  a  serpent  glided  cut ; 

Up  at  the  Prince  it  sprung ; 

Tightly  it  wound  his  leg  about  — 

Then  Oleg  started,  stung  ! 

'  Ah,  here  my  peril  lurked !  "  cried  he. 

'  My  steed  has  held  my  destiny." 

Again  the  foaming  cup  goes  round ; 

'T  is  Oleg's  funeral. 
Igor  and  Olga  on  the  mound 

Sit,  while  the  warriors  all 
Uelow  are  gathered  on  the  shore. 
Still  talking  by-gone  battles  o'er. 

a  were  s.icn6ccd  on  ihc  graves  of  ihe  pagan  Ru 
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I  WONDER  how  many  country  boys,  or  how- 
many  city  boys  who  spend  their  summer  vacations 
in  the  country,  know  the  ginseng,  and  have  tasted 
its  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  root?  It  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  famous  plant  that  grows  in  our 
northern  woods,  because  its  root  brings  two  dollars 
a  pound,  and  hence  it  is  sought  more  than  any  other 
plant.  The  Chinese  believe  it  has  rare  medicinal 
virtues,  and  buy  all  that  is  gathered  in  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  in  China  the  native  root,  before  the 
introduction  of  our  ginseng,  was  worth  its  weight 
in  gold. 

In  ncarlv  cver\'  back-settlement   in  New  York 


and  New  England  may  be  found  one  or  more 
ginseng-hunters,  half-wild  men,  who  support  their 
families  in  a  precarious  sort  of  way,  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  looking  for  wild-honey  and  ginseng. 
I  shall  long  remember  two  ginseng-hunters  that 
passed  my  camp  in  the  Catskills  near  the  close 
of  a  summer  day.  They  paused,  and  we  had  a 
little  chat.  I  never  should  have  guessed  their 
occupation,  nor  what  there  was  in  their  bags,  had 
they  not  told  me.  They  h.id  been  roving  all  day 
in  the  woods,  up  and  down  the  mountain-side, 
searching  for  ginseng.  And  their  search  h.id  been 
rewarded  by  several  pounds  each.    They  were  both 


armed  with  a  short-handled  tool,  apparently  made 
from  one  of  those  long,  curved-necked,  pointed 
hoes.     The  hunters  had  a  decided  woods-y  tlavor. 

Last  summer,  while  we  were  staying  in  the 
Catskills,  we  heard  of  one  man  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  who,  in  a  single  day,  had  gathered  eight 
pounds  of  the  root.  Another  man  crossing  the 
mountain  from  our  house  gathered  a  two-quart 
pail  full.  My  little  boy  suggested  that  we  might 
go  ginseng-hunting.  If  we  did  not  get  more  than 
five  or  si.\  pounds,  it  would  add  considerably  to 
his  bank-account. 

So,    one  bright  afternoon  in  early  September, 
we  set  out  for  the  mountain.     I  had  never  seen 
the  growing  plant,  but  felt  sure  I  should  recognize 
it   from  the  botanical  description.    They  told   us 
at  the  farm-house  that  we  should  be  more  likely 
to  find  it  in  the  vicinity  of  bass-wood  trees.    Our 
course    took    us    through    the   pasture,    into   the 
"  sugar-bush,"  and  thence  up  into  the  primeval 
forest  that  still  clothes  the  sides  and  summits  of 
most  of  these  Catskill   mountains;   sugar-maple, 
the  m.aster-trce,  easily  domin.iting  all  others;  next, 
yellow-birch,  more   shaggy   and  unkempt ;    then 
beech ;    and   then  bass-wood, 
most  trim  and  smooth-shaven 
of  all.     B;iss-wood  is  a  tall  and 
stately  tree,    but   it   is   not  of 
the   sturdy,   heroic  type.      Its 
wood  is  soft,  softer  than  pine, 
and  decays  quickly.   The  large 
old  trees  are  very  likely  to  be 
hollow,  some  of  them  with  a 
cavity  like  that  of  a  great  water- 
main.    Out  of  these  trees  the 
farmers    used    to    make   their 
leach-tubs.    What  countryman 
has    not     seen     a     bass-wood 
leach-tub,     perched     upon     a 
broad  flat  stone,  slightly  tilted, 
and    standing    somewhere    in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  or  wood- 
pile ?     Into  its  great  cavity  the 
ashes  were   put.   and,   at    the 
annual      soap-making,      were 
leached,  and  the  lye  boiled  in 
a  large  kettle  which  stood  near. 

Out  of  these  hollow  bass- 
wood  trees  also  has  been  made 
many  a  bcc-hive  —  rustic  hives, 
as  ple.ising  to  the  eye  as  the  old  style  of  straw 
hives,  and  as  warm  and  acceptable  to  the  bees. 
But  now  one  may  travel  a  long  way  without  seeing 
any  of  these  things. 

We  scan  the  ground  everywhere  for  the  signs  of 
the  plant  of  which  we  are  in  quest,  expecting  first 
to  catch  sight  of  ii-.  bunch  of  red  berries.     Wild 
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sarsaparilla,  a  plant  lielonging  to  the  same  family, 
was  very  common,  but  it  lacked  the  scarlet  fruit. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  or  wild  turnip,  attracted  us  from 
a  distance  by  its  red  fruit ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Here  and  there,  we  paused  to  look  into  the  open 
door  of  a  woodchuck's  hole,  but  never  could  tell 
whether  the  "  chuck  "  was  at  home  or  not.  In  these 
inountains  are  real  7(W(/chucks,  not  yet  enticed 
from  the  ancient  domains  of  their  race  to  the 
open  holds  and  meadows.  They  should  be  wilder, 
more  supple,  less  fat  and  gross  than  their  cousins 
of  the  open,  and  I  think  they  are.  These  dwell- 
ers in  the  woods  can  climb  trees.  One  day  while 
walking  through  the  woods  I  heard  my  dogs 
barking  fiercely,  and  on  going  to  them  found 
they  had  driven  a  woodchuck  up  a  pine-tree.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  was  straight  anil  limbless,  but 
the  bark  was  rough.  By  means  of  the  rough  bark 
the  animal  had  climbed  about  fifteen  feet,  to  where 
there  was  a  single  dry  limb.  Over  this  he  had  thrown 
one  paw  and  was  thus  holding  on,  and  looking 
down  at  the  dogs.  His  hold  was  so  slight,  and  he 
was  so  nicely  poised,  that  I  saw  he  must  surely 
fall  if  nudged  a  little  with  a  stick,  but  whetlicr  I 
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gave  him  the  fat.al  nudge  or  not,  I  decline  to  say. 
We  peered  into  many  openings  of  hollow  trees, 
to  discover  if  perchance  a  "'coon"  lived  there. 
In  one  we  kindled  a  lire;  but  the  smoke  found 
no  outlet  at  the  top,  and  came  back  into  our  faces. 
Still  no  ginseng.  We  were  far  up  the  mountain- 
side, beyond  the  range  of  the  cattle,   except   in 
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seasons  of  drought.  Glimpses  of  farms  and  settle- 
ments and  villages,  in  the  valleys  below  us,  could  be 
had  here  and  there  through  the  tree-tops,  but  the 
dash  (if  scarlet  amid  the  green  that  was  to  guide  us 
to  the  ginseng  was  yet  undiscovered. 

.•\  group  of  thrifty  yellow-birches,  their  straight 
forms  thickly  hung  with  rags  and  rolls  of  thin,  crisp, 
paper-like  bark,  detained  us.  With  a  match  they 
were  cjuickly  singed  of  their  curly  locks.  Up  and 
up  leapt  the  flame,  till,  for  a  moment,  the  main 
branches,  and  even  one  tree  itself,  seemed  doomed 


to  appear  in  its  bark.  Any  peculiar  flavor  or  prop- 
erty which  it  may  possess  is  there  concentrated. 

From  this  point  we  took  an  oblique  course  down 
the  mountain-side  toward  the  upper  lields,  having 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  finding  ginseng. 

But  as  it  so  often  happens  that  after  we  have 
ceased  to  look  for,  or  to  expect  a  thing,  lo,  there  it 
stands  before  us,  so  in  this  case,  when  we  were 
within  a  rod  of  the  open  fields,  my  eye  caught  the 
brilliant  bunch  of  berries  rising  from  the  center  of 
three  wide-branching,  compound  leaves,  and  1  knew 
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to  destruction.  But  a  minute  more,  and  the  flame 
is  out,  and  the  tree  uninjured,  save  perchance  where 
a  few  of  its  tender,  green  leaves  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  heat  and  smoke.  Further  along  we  find 
another  yellow-birch,  prostrate,  and  all  decayed  ex- 
cept its  bark.  This  was  nearly  intact  and  held  the 
rotten  fragments  together,  as  if  it  had  been  a  coat  of 
mail.  We  gathered  large  sheets  of  it,  after  ripping 
it  open  with  our  knives,  and  took  it  home  with  us  for 
kindlings.     What  virtue  there  is  in  a  tree  is  sure 


the  plant  we  were  seeking  was  before  us.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it,  the  sweet,  pungent  flavor 
of  the  thick,  fleshy  root  settled  the  matter.  Where 
there  was  one  there  ought  to  be  at  least  another, 
we  snid,  but  we  explored  the  locality  in  vain  for 
its  fellow.  We  bore  this  one  home  in  triumph,^ 
and  its  dried  root  I  carried  in  my  pocket  for 
months,  and  whenever  I  wished  to  have  a  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  taste  in  my  mouth,  I  would  gently 
nibble  it. 


TO     .\n'     IU)\'  — ON     l)i:c-oR  A  11  ON      \).\\ 
By  Alick  Wellington  Rollins. 


I F  ever  the  dre.id  day  should  come  again  .My  heart  sinks  as  1  watch  them  through  the  glass ;  — 

When  the  whole  country  needs  her  boys  in  blue.  And  yet  I  know  one  thing  were  worse  to  bear: 

How  could  I  bear,  dear  lad,  among  the  men  That  undernc.ith  my  window  they  should  pass 

Marching  to  war  and  danger,  to  see  you  ?  And  1  should  look  —  and  find  you  were  not  there. 


Madamk  Arachne*  sat  in  the  sun  at  her  door. 
From  a  spider's  point  of  view  she  would  have  been 
eonsidercd  a  plump  and  pleasing  person,  but  from 
.1  human  standpoint  she  had  perhaps  more  legs 
than  arc  necessary  to  our  ideal  of  beauty  ;  and  as 
for  the  matter  of  eyes,  she  was  simply  extravagant, 
li.iving  so  many  pairs  that  she  could  see  all  round 
ihe  horizon  at  once.  She  had  built  her  house 
across  the  pane  of  a  window  in  a  light-house,  and 
sat  at  her  door,  in  all  the  pride  of  possession,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  flies.  The  wind  from  the  south 
breathed  upon  her  pretty  web,  and  rocked  her  to 
ind  fro.  .Many  tiny  midges,  small  as  pin-heads, 
tlickered  and  fluttered  and  stuck  to  the  web.  But 
Madame  did  not  stir  for  them. 

"  Bah  I  "  she  said ;  "such  small-fry  !  Why  can't 
a  fly  of  proper  size  come  this  way  ? " 

The  sea  made  a  great  roaring  on  the 
rocks  below,  the  sun  shone,  it  was  a  lovely 
day.      She  was  very  content,  but  a  little 
hungry.   Suddenly  a  curious  small  cr)',  or  call,  star- 
tled her;    it  sounded  as  if  some  one  said,  "  Yank, 
y.mk,  yank  !  "  "  My  goodness !  "  cried  she,  "  what 
can  that  be  ? " 

Then  was  heard  a  sharp  tapping,  which  shook 
her  with  terror  much  more  than  the  breeze  had 
shaken  her. 

She  started  as  if  to  run,  when,  "  Yank,  yank, 
yank !  "  sounded  again,  this  time  close  above 
her.  She  was  not  obliged  to  turn  her  head;  hav- 
ing so  many  eyes,  she  saw  reaching  over  the  top 


1*  Arachoe.  pfooounced  A-rack.nc 
coatcnd  wilh  Minerva  for  tuprcmacy  : 


a«  the  name  of  a  Greek  gir\  who  U  taid  to  have  been  tnui«rornied  into  a  tpider  for  pre«iiminK  to 
i  «p«nner.     From  ihU  name  the  clou  in  which  kpiden  arc  included  i«  called  "  Arai-Aii'ifa."] 
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of  the  window  a  sharp,  black  beak  and  two  round 
black  eyes  belonging  to  Mr.  Nulliatch,  who  also 
was  seeking  his  supper,  woodpecker  fashion,  and 
purposed  to  himself  to  take  poor  Mrs.  .Arachne  for  a 
tidbit.  There  was  barely  time  for  her  to  save  her  life. 
She  precipitated  herself  from  her  door  by  a  rope 
which  she  always  carried  with  her.  Down,  down, 
down  she  went,  till  at  last  she  reached  the  rock  be- 
low; but  Nuthatch  saw,  and  swept  down  after  her. 
Her  many  legs  now  served  a  good  purpose,  —  she 
scami)ercd  like  mad  over  the  rough  surface  and 
crept  under  the  shingles  that  lapped  over  at  the 
edge  where  the  foot  of  the  light-house  met  the 
rock, — and  was  safe.  Nuthatch  could  n't  squeeze 
in  after  her, — he  probed  the  crack  with  his  sharp 
beak,  but  did  not  reach  her;  so  he  flew  away  to 
seek  an  easier  prey.  After  a  while,  poor  Madame 
Arachne  Crept  out  again,  and  climbed  to  her  win- 
dow, looking  all  about  with  her  numerous  eyes 
while  she  swung.  ''Ugh!  —  the  ugly  monster!" 
she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  reached  the  pane 
where  her  pretty  house  had  been  built, —  no  vestige 
of  it  was  left.  He  had  fluttered  about  in  every 
corner  of  the  window,  and  with  wings  and  feet  had 
torn  the  slight  web  all  to  pieces.  Patiently  Madame 
Arachne  toiled  to  make  a  new  one ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  sun  had  set,  it  was  all  finished  and  swing- 
ing in  the  breeze  as  its  predecessor  had  done.  And 
now  a  kind  fate  sent  the  hungry  web-spinner  her 
supper.  A  big,  blustering  blue-bottle  fly  came 
blundering  against  the  glass.  Presto !  Like  a 
flash,  Madame  had  pounced  on  him,  with  terri- 
ble dexterity  had  grabbed  him  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot.  Then  she  proceeded  to  eat  him  at 
her  leisure.  Fate  was  kind  to  the  spider;  but  alas, 
for  that  too  trustful  fly!  Presently  she  sought 
the  center  of  her  web  and  put  herself  in  position 
for  the  night.  I  suppose  she  was  n't  troubled  with 
a  great  deal  of  brains;  so  it  didn't  matter  that 
she  went  to  sleep  upside-down  !  She  was  still  a  little 
agitated  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Nuthatch,  but  she 
knew  he  must  have  gone  to  roost  somewhere,  so 
composed  herself  for  slumber. 

Ah,  how  sweet  was  the  warm  wind  breathing  from 
the  sea  ;  how  softly  the  warm  blush  of  the  sunset 
lay  on  rock,  and  wave,  and  cloud  !  She  heard  a 
noise  within  the  light-house, —  it  was  the  keeper 
lighting  the  lamps  in  the  tower;  she  heard  a 
clear  note  from  the  sandpiper  haunting  the  shore 
below.  "  He  does  n't  eat  spiders,"  said  she ; 
"  there  is  some  st-nsf  in  a  bird  like  that !  He  eats 
snails  and  sand-hoppers,  that  are  of  no  account. 
One  tan  respect  a  bird  like  that !  "  The  balmy 
summer  night  came  down,  with  its  treasures  of 
dew  and  sweetness,  and  wrapped  the  whole  world 
in  dreams.  Toward  morning,  a  little  mist  stole  in 
from  the  far  sca-linc,  a  light  and  delicate  fog.    The 


light-house  sent  long  rays  out  into  it  through  the 
upper  air,  like  the  great  spokes  of  some  huge 
wheel  that  turned  and  turned  aloft  without  a  sound. 
The  moisture  clung  to  the  new-made  web.  "Bless 
me,"  cried  Madame,  looking  out,  "a  sea-turn,  all 
of  a  sudden  !  1  hope  I  shan't  catch  a  rheumatism 
in  my  knees."  Poor  thing  !  As  she  had  eight  legs, 
and  two  knees  to  each  leg,  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  matter  indeed  ! 

At  that  moment,  there  came  a  little  stifled  cry,  and 
athuiTip  against  the  glass  of  the  lantern  high  above 
her,  and  then  a  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  a 
thud  on  the  rock  beneath.  What  was  happening 
now.'  She  shuddered  with  fright,  but  dared  not 
move.  She  could  not  go  to  sleep  again  ;  but  it  w  as 
almost  morning. 

At  last  the  pmk  dawn  flushed  the  east,  the  light 
mist  stole  away  with  silent  footsteps,  and  left  the 
fair  day  crystal-clear.  Arachne  still  clung  to  her  web, 
which  was  beaded  with  diamonds  left  by  the  mist. 
She  did  not  know  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  writ- 
ten about  such  a  web  as  hers  in  a  way  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  was  talking  about  peace  and  war, 
and  he  said  : 


*'  The  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 
Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  ihc  wind  no  more." 

Hc'r  web  was  only  woven  across  a  window-pane 
from  sash  to  sash,  but  it  shook  its  tlireaded  tears 
in  the  wind,  that  morning  of  late  summer,  and  was 
very  beautiful  to  see ;  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
poet's  thought. 

She  wondered  what  could  have  happened, —  what 
the  sound  could  have  been,  which  had  frightened  her 
in  the  night.  She  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  window- 
ledge  and  looked  down, — 't  was  too  far,  she  could 
not  see.  By  her  convenient  rope,  she  swung  her- 
self down  to  the  rock  and  was  startled  at  what  she 
beheld.  There  lay  her  enemy.  Nuthatch,  stone- 
dead,  with  his  pretty  feathers  all  rumpled,  in  a 
pitiful  plight  indeed.  He  had  seen  the  long  ray 
from  the  light-house  top  and.  dazzled,  had  flown 
toward  it,  taking  it  for  sunrise,  followed  it  with  a 
rush,  and  struck  his  head  against  the  clear  and 
cruel  glass.    That  was  the  end  of  poor  Nuthatch  ! 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Madame  Arachne,  "upon 
my  word,  1  'm  glad  you  're  dead  !  Now  1  need  n't 
be  afraid  of  you.  But  what  a  silly  thing  !  That's 
what  all  creatures  do  who  have  wings;  — they  flut- 
ter and  flutter  around  a  light  till  they  are  banged 
or  burned  to  death.  Better  have  nothing  but  legs. 
Who  would  want  wings?  Not  1  !  No  sensible 
person  would." 

Such  is  spider-wisdom. 

She  climbed  her  rope,  hand  over  hand,  and 
reached  her  airy  dwelling.  There  she  jiroceeded 
to  bestir  herself  in  the  early  morning.     High  in  a 
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corncrcliambershcwove  a  silken  cocoon,  wliilc  and  sat iii- 

'        !    smooth,  a  shining  cradle,  snug  and  warm;   and  in  it 

laid  several  hundred  tiny  round  eggs  of  dusky  pink,  and 

left  them  there  to  hatch  when  they  should  be  ready.      Then  she  went 

■g^fc.         down  to  her  seat  in  the  middle  of  her  web,  and  watched  the  weather 

5j^^         and  hoped  for  flies. 

She  saw  white  sails  on  the  sea,  she  siw  white  gulls  in  the  air,  she 
saw  white  foam  on  the  rocks,  as  she  sat  in  the  sun.  Days  came,  nights 
p.issed,  winds  blew,  rains  fell,  mists  crept  in  and  out,  and  still  she 
watched  for  flics,  with  more  or  less  success;  till  at  last  out  crawled  a 
baby-spider  to  the  air,  and  another,  and  another  —  so  small  they  were  hardly 
to  be  seen  —  till  nearly  all  the  eggs  were  hatched.  They  stretched  their  tiny 
legs,  cramped  from  long  confinement;  they  crept  hither  and  thither,  and 
wondered  at  the  big  world  —  of  one  window-pane  ! 
"Good-morning,  my  dears,"  said  Madame,  "  I  hope  1  see  you  well !" 

Every  day,  from  the  inside  of  the  light-house,  three  pairs  of  childish  eyes 

watched  this   interesting  spider-family.     As  the  tiny  ones  grew  larger, 

they  began  to  build  for  themselves  little  webs  in  each  corner  of  every 

pane ;  and  each  small  dot  of  a  spider  put  itself  in  the  middle  of 

its  web,  head  downward,  like  the  mother,  and  they  all  swung  in 

the  breeze  and  caught  midges, —  which  were  quite  big  enough 

for  them. 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  anything  so  comical  ? "  said  one  child  to 
another.  "  They  all  behave  just  like  their  mother.  How  quickly 
they  learn  how  to  live  after  they  creep  out  of  that  little  egg, 
which  is  so  small  we  hardly  can  see  it!  How  closely  all  those 
long  legs  must  be  folded  up  in  such  a  tiny  space  !  I  wonder  if 
all  insects  know  so  much  as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched  !  " 

"Insects!"   siid   the   older    child,   "  but  a  spider  is   n't  an 


insect  at  all  !    Don't  you  remember  how  Papa  read     them.    They  won't  hurt  you  if  you  don't  trouble 
to  us  once  that  spiders   belong   to   the  Scorpion     them;  will  they,  sister.'" 


family?" 

"  Oh,  a  scorpion  must  be  a  horrid  thing  !  "  cried 
the  younger,  " — a  real  scorpion  !  I  'm  glad  they 
don't  live  in  this  country.  I  like  the  spiders  ;  they 
spin  such  pretty  webs,  and  it  's  such  fun  to  watch 


"  Of  course  they  won't,"  said  the  little  girl's 
rc-assuring  voice. 

Madame  Arachne  heard  them  discussing  her 
and  her  affairs.  "  They  arc  good  enough  creat- 
ures," she  said  to  herself.  "  They  can't  spin  webs, 
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to  be  sure,  poor  thinj^s !  liut  then  these  three,  at 
Icxst,  don't  destroy  thcin,  as  that  odious  Nuthatch 
(lid.  Tliey  seem  quite  harmless  and  friendly,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  them, —  not  the  least. 

So  the  little  spiders  grew  and  grew,  and  spun 
many  and  niany  a  (ilniy  web  about  the  old  white 
light-house  for  many  happy  days. 

But,  late  in  the  autumn,  a  party  of  merry  birds, 
llying  joyously  through  the  blue  heaven  on  their 
way  south,  alighted  to  rest  on  the  rock.  They 
tilled  the  air  with  sweet  calls  and  pretty  twitterings. 
.Many  of  them  were  slim  and  delicate  fly-calchcrs, 
exquisitely  dressed  in  gray  and  black  and  gold 
and  flame.  ."Mas,  for  every  creeping  thing  ! 
Snip !  snap !  went  all  the  sharp  and  shining 
beaks,  —  and  where  were  the  spiders  then?  Into 
every  crack  and  cranny  the  needle-like  beaks  were 
thrust ;  and  when  the  birds  flitted  away,  after  a 
most  sumptuous  lunch,  not  a  spider  was  visible 
anywhere.       It    was    one    grand    massacre, —  yet, 


again  Madame  saved  herself,  behind  a  friendly 
shingle;  and  some  days  afterward  the  children  saw 
her  creeping  disconsolately  about  her  estate  in  the 
light-house  window. 

Hut  the  little  island  soon  had  another  visitor  in 
the  shape  of  Jack  Krost,  Est|.,  who  came  capering 
over  the  dancing  brine,  and  gave  our  poor  friend 
so  many  pinches  that  she  could  only  crawl  into  the 
snuggest  corner  and  roll  herself  up  to  wait  till  the 
blustering  fellow  should  take  his  departure. 

"She  's  quite  gone,"  s;iid  one  of  the  children,  as 
they  looked  for  her,  one  crackling  cold  day. 

"Nevermind,"  said  the  eldest.  "Spring  will 
wake  her  up  and  call  her  out  again." 

And  so  it  did. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  know  how  I  happen  to 
have  found  out  about  Madame  Arachne  and  her 
adventures?  I  will  tell  you,  dear  children.  I  was 
one  of  the  little  folk  who  watched  through  the  old 
light-house  window  and  saw  them  all. 
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By  Noah  Brooks. 

IIARLIERED-  crowned   white  beaver  hat,  from   beneath  which 

MON  U  was   his  flowed  the  flaxen  ringlets  of  a  lad  who  was  esteemed 

name,    and     he  in  histimeas  "oneof  theprettiestboys  of  Fairport." 

livedinabigold-  It   is  needless  to  tell  here  of  Cliarlie's  happy 

fashioned  house  journey  to  Doesport ;  how  he  cnu>;ht  enchanting 

in  the   old-fash-  glimpses  of  the  Penobscot  River  winding  among 

ioned    town    of  the  green  hills,  and  how  he  saw  strange  villages 

Fairport,  on  the  of  which  he  had  only  heard,  and  which  had  seemed 

Penobscot    Hay.  to  him  .as  far  off  as  Timbuctoo,  or  Nova  Zcmbla. 

To     this    house  Let  it   suffice  to  say  that   the   stage-coach    duly 

there  often  came  arrived  at  Doesport,  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 

an  old-fashioned  accomplished  the  eighteen  miles  of  hilly  and  stony 

aunt  of  the  fam-  road  in  five  hours. 

ily,  Mrs.  Dorcas  The  first  sun-ey  of  Aunt  Dorcas's  premises  did 

Joslin,  who   resided  in    Doesport,    some  eighteen  not  rouse  Charlie's  enthusiasm.     There  w.is  a  long 

miles    up  the   river   from    Fairport.     She   was   a  walk  in  the  middle  of  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house, 

sort  of  L.idy  Bountiful,  and  whenever  she  came  bordered  with  hollyhocks  and  sweet-williams ;  but 

to  the    Redmond    House   she   brought    with   her  outside  of  these  were  cabbages  and   other  vege- 

goodies  and  queer  little  knick-knacks  for  the  chil-  tables  growing  vigorously.     To  the  small  critic's 

dren.   There  were  eight  of  these  young  Redmonds,  taste,  this  was  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the  beautiful 

Charlie  was  the  youngest  of  the  whole  brood.  lawn  in  front  of  his  mother's  house  in  Fairport. 

Once    upon  a  time,  when   Charlie  was   eleven  Aunt   Dorcas's  cottage,  which    he  had   somehow 

years  old,  it  came  to  pass  that  after  much  discus-  pictured  in  his  mind  as  very  fine,  was  extremely 

sion  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Doesport  to  pay  a  small ;  and  when  he  got  inside  of  it  he  noticed  a 

visit  to  good  .Aunt  Dorcas.      The  lad  h.ad  never  siived  and  moldy  smell,   as  if  the   honeysuckles 

before  been  away  from  home  in  all  his  life ;  no,  not  and  woodbines  that  covered  the  house  had  kept 

so  much  as  for  a  night.     The  prospect  of  going  to  out  light  and  air. 

Doesport  to  stay  a  week  was  very  delightful  to  this  It  was  a  very  quiet  house  ;  so  quiet  that  when 

small  traveler;   and  when  they  set  out  in  the  old-  Master  Charlie  went  to  bed  that  night,  after  a  very 

fashioned  slage-coach,  Charlie's  excitement  was  so  unsatisfactory  afternoon,  he  was  scared  by  the  still- 

grent  that  he  could  hardly  sit  still.  ness.      At  home,  as  he  knew  very  well,  his  big 

I  wish  I  had  a  picture  of  the  boy  as  he  looked  at  brothers  were  at  that  hour  racketing  up  and  down 

that  time,  for  it  would  be  curious  to  my  readers  to  stairs, —  making  ready,  very  unwillingly,  for  bed. 

sec  how  a  boy  of  eleven  was  dressed  in  those  far-  The  Redmond  house  could  not  be  otherwise  than 

off  days,  for  all  this  happened  in   1842.     He  wore  noisy  at  bedtime.    Here,  it  was  as  still  as  if  nobody 

low  shoes  and  long  stockings.     His  small  trousers  were  alive.     It  was  very  lonely.     The  truth  must 

came  to  just  below  the  knee,  where  a  white  cambric  be  told, —  Master  Charlie  was  homesick.     A  big 

ruffle,  fastened  on  the  inner  edge  with  bastings  of  lump  rose  in  his  throat  ;  and  rolling  over  on  his 

thread,   made  a  delicate  finish  to  the  legs.     His  face  to  stifle  his  sobs  he  cried  himself  to  sleep. 


jacket  was  a  roundabout,  coming  down  to  a  point 
l)chind,  and  embellished  in  front  with  a  double 
row  of  brass  buttons,  known  as  "  bell  buttons," 
shaped  exactly  like  balls  of  bmss.  His  collar,  con- 
fined at  the  neck  by  a  broad  black  ribbon,  was  of 
cambric  muslin,  very  wide  and  bordered  by  a  full 
ruffle.     On   his  head  the  little  man  wore  a  low- 


Next  day,  he  found  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment that  his  best  clothes  were  very  much  in  the 
way  of  his  expected  fun.  His  aunt  w.is  continually 
calling  after  him  to  "be  keerful  of  his  clothes." 
Then  there  was  another  thing  :  The  very  next 
house  to  his  aunt's  was  so  near  that  the  hens  be- 
longing  to  the  family,  the  Peabodys,  were  con- 
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tinually  tomiiiK  over  nnd  scratcliin^  up  llie  beds 
in  Aunt  Dorcas's  garden.  This  made  the  good 
aunt  very  angry,  and  her  hired  man  was  obUged 
to  chase  the  fowls  out  with  sticks  and  stones, 
many  times  in  the  day.  And,  after  a  while.  Aunt 
Dorcas  with  a  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice  said 
she  should  think  Charlie  might  "spell"  Jotham 
(that  was  the  hired  man's  name)  in  chasing  the 
hens  over  the  fence.  To  Charlie,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  eight,  this  seemed  very  degrading 
business.  He  had  not  been  used  to  chasing  hens, 
except  in  the  way  of  personal  amusement. 

And  that  night,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  visit  the  town,  which  had  greatly 
attracted  him,  Charlie  was  sent  on  an  errand  by 
good  Aunt  Dorcas.  The  Peabody  hens  had  been 
unusu.illy  troublesome  that  day,  and  Charlie  was 
told  to  go  into  Judge  Peabody'sandsay  to  the  family 
that  unless  the  Peabody  hens  were  kept  at  home 
Aunt  Dorcas's  hired  man,  Jotham,  would  be 
ordered  to  kill  them.  This  was  to  Master  Charlie 
a  very  mortifying  errand.  He  thought  it  insulting 
to  the  Peabody  family,  and  cruel  toward  the  hens, 
who,  being  only  hens,  knew  no  better. 

But  he  went.  Ushered  into  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  he  saw  a  happy  family  assembled  around 
a  table,  variously  employed  ;  while  one  —  Almira 
Peabody  —  whom  he  had  secretly  admired  from  a 
distance,  was  reading  aloud.  It  was  a  pretty  pict- 
ure, and  Charlie's  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  disturbing  it.  He  awkwardly  declined 
the  ch.nir  that  was  set  for  him,  mumbling  out  some- 
thing about  having  lost  his  ball  over  the  fence,  and 
got  out  of  the  house  as  quick  as  he  could.  Aunt 
Dorcas  asked  him  what  Judge  Peabody  had  said. 

"  He  said,  '  Good-evening,'  "  Charlie  replied. 

"What  else  did  he  say?"  demanded  Aunt 
Dorcas. 

'■  Nothing  much,"  replied  Charlie. 

•'  Well,  you  arc  a  stupid  boy.  You  go  right  to 
bed  !  "    And  Charlie  obeyed  her,  nothing  loatli. 

When  Charlie  went  to  bed  the  next  night,  he 
thought  that  the  end  of  his  week's  visit  was  a  long 
way  off.  He  seemed  to  have  been  gone  from  home 
at  least  a  year.  I  must  confess  that  Charlie  was 
very,  very  homesick.  I5ut,  before  he  again  cried 
himself  tosleep,  he  resolved  that  he  would  run  away 
to  home  when  the  town  clock  struck  ten.  When 
he  awoke  again,  he  was  in  great  perplexity.  lie 
could  not  even  guess  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  he  could 
iliscover  the  time  by  the  moon,  he  beheld  a  young 
man  going  down  the  front  walk.  Tliis  person,  he 
guessed,  was  visiting  his  cousin.  Maria;  for  Aunt 
Dorcas  had  an  only  d.iughter,  a  very  quiet  miss, 
and  .Maria  had  a  beau.  This  was  he,  and  as  he 
paused  at   the  gate  the  village  clock  struck  ten. 
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Charlie  was  very  much  .astonished.  He  had 
thought  it  nearly  morning. 

Dressing  himself  quickly,  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, but  keeping  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  the  lad 
took  with  him  his  little  bag  (a  glazed  leather 
satchel  in  which  were  packed  a  night-gown,  a 
pair  of  stockings,  a  ruffled  collar,  a  tooth-brush, 
and  some  small  pocket-handkerchiefs)  and  crept 
down  the  back  stairs,  his  heart  beating  so  that 
all  the  way  along  into  the  kitchen  he  could  hear  it 
thump.  His  hat  was  in  the  front  entry ;  but  the 
sitting-room  and  dining-room  doors  being  open, 
he  guiltily  stole  in,  snatched  it  from  the  table  and 
retreated. 

With  eighteen  miles  between  him  and  home, 
Charlie  felt  that  he  must  provide  something  to 
eat.  He  had  not  been  in  the  house  for  nearly  two 
days  without  finding  out  where  the  gingerbread 
was  kept.  It  was  in  a  big  wooden  firkin  in  the 
dining-room  closet.  There  was  a  huge  sheet  of 
gingerbread.  Charlie  took  it,  looked  longingly  at 
it,  and  then  broke  it  in  halves.  Half,  he  thought, 
would  last  him  to  Fairport.  Breaking  this  into 
quarters,  he  stowed  one  piece  under  his  jacket 
and  the  other  in  his  satchel.  Then  he  stopped  to 
think.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  very  strict 
notions  as  to  theft,  and  he  felt  guilty.  He  re- 
flected that  a  sheet  of  gingerbread  could  be 
bought  in  Fairport  for  five  cents,  and  of  course 
some  of  that  was  the  storekeeper's  profit.  He  did 
not  believe  that  his  Aunt  Dorcas  would  be  willing 
to  take  any  profit  from  him  ;  so.  extracting  from 
his  pocket  two  large  copper  cents,  such  as  were 
used  in  those  days,  he  laid  them  softly  on  the 
cover  of  the  firkin,  and  with  a  light  heart  stole  out 
of  the  kitchen-door. 

Over  the  fence  and  into  an  alley  in  the  re.ar,  then 
quickly  around  the  corner  into  the  main  street, 
and  thence  along  the  river  bank  and  into  the  high- 
way leading  southward,  w.is  the  work  of  but  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  Master  Charlie  was  on  his 
way  home.  The  moon  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens,  but  the  silvery  luster  made  big  black 
shadows  in  the  road  where  there  were  borders  of 
alder-bushes  and  birches.  Occasionally  he  passed 
a  farm-house,  dark  and  gloomy,  sleeping  in  the 
white  light  of  the  moon ;  or  a  great  barn  loomed 
up  beside  the  road,  casting  a  dense  shadow  across 
his  way ;  or  a  watch-dog,  hearing  the  patter  of 
small  feet  on  the  highroad,  set  up  a  tremendous 
barking.  It  was  a  lonesome  journey.  Sometimes 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  started.  He  was  ready 
to  turn  back;  but  then  he  thought  of  the  shame 
of  the  thing,  of  cross  Jotham.  of  the  Pc.ibody  hens, 
and  of  Aunt  Dorcas;  so  he  kept  rfn.  His  shoes 
were  wet  with  the  dew,  and  much  walking  began 
to  hurl  his  feet,  for  the  way  was  rough.    His  small 
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legs  were  shaky  iiiuler  him  :  but,  sustaining  his 
sinking  spirits  with  an  unsteady  and  quavering 
song  once  in  a  while,  he  kept  bravely  on  until  he 
came  to  a  sign-board  at  the  forking  of  the  ways. 
■•  Shinning  "  up  this,  he  read,  "  To  Doesport,  3  ni." 
"To  Uorbury,  5  m."  Then  he  knew  he  was  still 
fifteen  miles  from  Fairport.  It  was  a  discouraging 
outlook. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west  and  a  cold 
and  chilly  mist  was  drifting  upward  from  the  river, 
when  Charlie,  footsore  and  scarce  able  to  crawl,  so 
sore  were  his  blistered  feet,  found  himself  unable  to 
go  any  farther.  What  should  he  do?  He  dared 
not  approach  any  house.  He  could  walk  no  more. 
He  feared  he  might  be  picked  up  and  stolen  by 
gypsies  if  he  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road.  So,  see- 
ing in  a  fence-corner  close  by  the  highway  a  half- 
used  hayrick,  he  crawled  over  the  rails,  regarding 
with  tearful  envy  the  cows  that  chewed  their  cuds 
contentedly  in  the  next  inclosure,  wondered  who 
lived  in  the  red  house  near  at  hand,  and  then, 
cuddling  down  in  a  cave-like  chasm  in  the  side  of 
the  hayrick,  went  to  sleep  in  an  instant.  His 
sorrows  were  forgotten. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Charlie  awoke  with 
a  sobbing,  soughing  noise  full  in  his  face.  He 
started  with  a  little  scream,  for  he  felt  the  warm 
breath  of  an  animal  on  his  forehead.  A  stupid 
cow  that  had  been  snuffing  at  this  strange  figure, 
as  she  poked  her  nose  through  the  fence-rails, 
snorted  wildly  and  dashed  away  from  the  fence. 
"  VVhoa  !  Hoish  !  yer  blamed  fool,  Nance.  What 
are  yer  scared  on  ? "  said  a  voice  ;  and  a  good- 
natured,  freckled  face,  surmounted  by  a  ragged 
straw  hat,  looked  over  the  fence. 

Resting  his  arms  on  the  top  rail,  and  regarding 
the  small  and  very  rueful  figure  sitting  up  under 
the  lee  of  the  hayrick,  dusty  with  travel,  and 
with  tear-stained  face,  Elkanah  Watson,  Reuben 
Grindlc's  hired  man,  simply  said  :  "  Well,  I  'II  be 
blamed." 

Charlie  resolutely  repressed  the  rising  tears,  and 
said  :   "  How  far  is  it  to  Fairport?" 

"  It 'sa  matter  of  eight  or  nine  mile,  young  feller. 
Be  you  goin'  to  Fairport  ? " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Charlie.  "And  I  must  be 
pegging  away."  With  that  he  got  on  his  feet,  but. 
cramped  by  his  unusual  sleeping-place,  and  being 
lame  in  the  knees  and  feet,  he  nearly  fell  down 
again. 

"  See  here,"  said  Elkanah,  noting  the  plight  the 
boy  was  in,  "  you  must  n't  go  no  furder  till  you 
have  been  fixed  up  a  bit.  You  're  clean  tuckered 
out.     What 's  your  name,  anyhow  ?  " 

'■  Vou  can  call  me  Jim,"  responded  Charlie. 

"Jim  what  ?" 

"  \iilhin.',"   h.-  r.pli.a  hr.n/t-nly.      "Just  Jim." 
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"  Wal,  you  come  into  the  house,  Jim,  and  we  'II 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  The  folks  will  be  git- 
tin'  up  right  off,  and  1  guess  Mis'  Crindle  will  slick 
you  up  before  she  lets  you  go  on."  With  that, 
Elkanah  reached  over,  look  the  lad  by  the  arms, 
and  lifted  him  over  the  fence.  Then,  b.d.mcing 
himself  on  his  stomach  across  the  top  rail,  he 
swooped  down  and  picked  up  the  boy's  beaver 
hat,  restored  it  to  its  rightful  owner,  putting  it  on 
wrong  side  foremost,  and  again  saying.  "  Wal,  1  '11 
be  blamed  !  "  led  him  into  the  red  house. 

A  bowl  of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  greatly 
refreshed  the  little  runaway,  so  that,  when  Mrs. 
Grindle  came  down  and  pausing  in  the  door  said, 
"  Wal,  I  never  !  "  he  looked  up  with  an  air  of  some 
amusement.  He  found  himself,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  an  object  of  interest. 

"Old  Nance  found  the  little  chap  herself,  unbe- 
knownst to  anybody,"  said  Elkanah,  puffing  away 
at  the  fire  that  he  was  trying  to  kindle  in  the  kitchen 
fire-place.  "  Mebbe  she  took  him  for  one  o'  them 
new-fangled  Durhanis  that  they  are  makin'  such 
a  to-do  abaout,  down  to  Fairport,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Mrs.  Grindle.  And  Elkanah  giggled 
and  gurgled  as  he  blew  the  kindling  flames. 

At  the  mention  of  Fairport,  Charlie  spoke  up, 
"That's  where  I  live." 

"What!  Vou  live  to  Fairport?  And  what  is 
your  name  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Grindle. 

Charlie  hesitated.  For  some  reason  that  he 
never  could  understand,  even  in  all  the  years  after- 
ward, he  thought  he  must  not  give  his  real  name. 

"  It  's  Jim  ;  just  Jim,"  said  Elkanah,  grinning. 
"  Did  ye  ever  see  a  boy  before  with  only  one 
name  ?  '  Just  Jim.'  Oh,  go  'long  with  yer  non- 
sense !  " 

At  this,  Reuben  Grindle,  master  of  the  house, 
came  down  the  stair,  his  big  boots  in  his  hand. 
He  regarded  the  small  boy  perched  on  the  chair 
with  open-eyed  amazement,  and  said:  "Why,  1 
declare  if  that  is  n't  Master  Redmond's  boy  !  Be  n't 
you  Master  Redmond's  boy  ?  " 

The  boy  nodded.  His  father  was  a  master  ship- 
builder, well  known  through  all  the  country  round 
as  "  M.Tstcr  Redmond." 

"  Why,  he  says  his  name  is  Jim,"  cried  Elkanah 
Watson. 

"It's  no  such  thing,"  said  Reuben  Grindle, 
sternly,  "  His  brother  Jim  is  a  man  grown. 
What  is  your  name,  youngster?"  he  asked. 

"Charlie  Holmes  Redmonil,"  answered  the 
child,  .as  was  his  wont. 

"  Wal,  1  never  !  "  said  the  good  woman,  shocked 
at  this  youthful  depravity.  But,  as  if  impressed  by 
the  idea  that  he  w.is  Master  Redmond's  boy,  she 
took  off  his  stockings  and  bathed  his  poor  wountled 
feet ;  then,  threading  a  large  needle,  and  drawing 
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the  tlircad  across  a  piece  of  yellow  soap,  she  ten- 
derly passed  needle  and  thread  through  the  watery 
blisters  with  whieii  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
sprinkled. 

"  Now,  if  I  only  had  a  clean  pair  of  socks,"  she 
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"  I  'vc  got  a  pair  in  my  bag.  Oh,  where  is  my 
bag?  "  he  cried,  in  a  sudden  panic. 

'•Where  did  you  have  it  last?"  asked  big  Elka- 
nah,  who  was  regarding  all  these  preparations 
with  evident  sympathy  for  the  tired  boy. 

"  I  had  it  under  my 
head  when  1  lay  down  in 
the  hay-rick." 

"  Then  old  Nance  has 
eat  it  up  by  this  time," 
said  Elkanah,  but  he 
stalked  out  and  soon  re- 
turned in  triumph  bearing 
the  little  shiny  satchel. 
"There's  eatables  in  it, 
and  Nance  luotild  have 
chawed  it  up  if  she  had 
only  got  at  it,"  said 
the  shrewd  Elkanah,  with 
a  very  wide  grin. 

A  wholesome  break- 
fast gave  the  youngster 
new  life  for  the  remainder 
of  his  toilsome  march. 
When  he  had  comfort- 
ably filled  himself,  dur- 
ing which  pleasing  task 
Mrs.  Grindle,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Elkanah  and 
Reuben,  drew  from  him 
all  the  ])articulars  of 
his  journey  and  his 
reasons  for  the  same,  the 
good  woman  said : 

"  Now,  you  lie  down 
and  take  a  nap.  The 
down  stage  won't  be 
here  till  nearly  dinner- 
time, and  you  look  as  if 
a  good  sleep  would  do 
you  good." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  ridi 
home.  I  have  n't  got 
any  money.  1  must  be 
going,  right  off,"  said 
Charlie. 

"Land  sakes  alive!" 
cried  Mrs.  Oindle.  "  Do 
listen  to  him !  As  it 
Master  Redmond  woultl 
n't  pay  your  stage-fare 
when  you  get  home,  and 
glad    enough,   too.      Be- 

•' THIS  WAS  Tn   MASTER   CIIARI.IB  A   VRRV   MORTIFVINC.   RRRAND."  sidCS,  MOSC   Copp   'II   SUrC 

sjiid,  eying  with  some  dismay  those  that  Charlie     trust  you  ;    don't  you  worry  about  that." 

had  so  painfully  worn  all  night.     They  were  nearly         But  Charlie  was  resolute.     He  .w;V/ nothing  more 

past  wearing  any  more.  about   going.     But,  when  Reuben   and    Elkanah 
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l,ad  "onc   to  work  and  the   good  wile   was   busy  lie  lay   in  a  mass  of  golden-rod,   laugh.nt;  softly 

about'"  her  household   matters,  the  lad,  watching  as  Moses  drove  by,  driver  and  passengers  scan- 

his  chance,  slipped  out  at  the  door  and  took  to  his  ning  both  sides  of  the  bushy  road  as  they  passed 

heels  dtuvn   the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  nor  •- 


did  he  stop  until  he  had  put  at  least  a  half-mile 
between  him  and  the  hospitable  house  of  the 
Grindlcs. 

A  few  minutes  later.  Mrs.  I'.rindle,  returning 
from  her  dairy,  saw  with  dismay  that  he  had  tied. 
Looking  down  the  highway,  she  beheld  Charlie 
making  toward  Fairport,  which  was  still  many  miles 
away.  Smiling  to  herself,  she  said  aloud.  "  Wal, 
that  boy  docs  beat  all !  " 

When  the  stage  rattled  up,  later  in  the  forenoon, 
she  went  out,  having  waved  her  apron  as  a  signal 
to  stop  Moses  Copp,  and  told  him  that  if  he  saw 
a  small  boy  limping  along  the  highway,  foot-sore 
and  lame,  he  must  take  him  in  and  carry  him  to 
Fairport. 

"  And  if  he  won't  go,  Mose,  you  must  gr.ab  him 
and  carry  him  along,  willy-nilly.  He  's  Master 
Redmond's  son,  and  land  only  knows  what  his 
folks  will  say  if  you  let  him  go  on  .alone." 

'•  Oh,  1  know  all  about  him.  There  was  the  very 
dickens  to  pay,  up  to  his 
aunt's,  when  they  found 
out  that  he  had  run  off," 
said  Moses.  "  The  old 
lady  W.-1S  nigh  distracted, 
and  I  promised  her  1  'd 
pick  him  up  ;  and  I  will. 
if  he  don't  get  to  Fairport 
before   we   do.      Clang 

there  ! " 

The  stage-driver  loudly 

cracked     his    whip    and 

the  stage  rumbled  away, 

leaving  Mrs.   Reuben  to 

follow  it  with  her  eyes. 
But     Master     Charlie 

had  calculated  upon  this. 

He  knew  that  his  Aunt 

Dorcss    would     mstruct 

Moses  Copp  to  pick  up 

her  vagrant  nephew ;  and 

he  was  in    terror    every 

time    he    heard    wheels 

behind  him  on  the  road. 

He  was   determined   to   walk 


When  the  stage  reached  Fairport,  and  Moses 
Copp  had  delivered  his  tidings  to  Master  Redmond, 
that  jovial  gentleman  only  laughed  and  said: 

••  Oh,  he  's  plucky.   He  '11  be  home  by  midday." 

But  midday  came  and  went,  and  so  did  many 
hours  after,  and  no  Charlie  appeared. 

"  Father,  you  must  take  the  horse  and  go  look  for 
the  boy,"  said  the  anxious  mother.  Just  then  there 
was  a  shout  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  toward  which 
sloped  a  long  field  from  the  highway  on  the  hill 
beyond.  Mother  and  father,  with  the  brood  of 
children  at  their  heels,  ran  to  the  back  door. 
There  was  the  fugitive,  looking  very  much  the 
worse  for  his  long  tramp. 

"Oh,  1  'm  all  right!"  he  shouted,  boastfully. 
But  catching  a  look  at  his  mother's  anxious  face, 
and  taking  in  at  one  swift  glance  the  beloved  home, 
so  strange  and  yet  so  dear  after  an  absence  that 
seemed  an  age,  the  little  chap  burst  into  a  passion 
of  happy  tears.     The  loving  mother  clasped  him 
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home,    unless  his  to   her   bosom,    laughing   and   crying   by   turns, 

little   legs   gave    out    beneath    him.      More  than  Brothers  and  sisters  stood  around  rejoicing,  and 

once,    at   some   sort   of    false   alarm,  he    hopped  half  envious  of  the  youngster,  who  had  suddenly 

over  the  fences  and  lay  quiet  among  the  bushes  become  a  hero. 

while    a   country  wagon   clattered    by.     Fin.ally,         The  mother  dried  her  eyes  and,  too  glad  to  thmk 

he  heard  the  well-remembered  rumble  and  rattle  for  a  moment  of  berating  the  child,  said:   "  '  For 

of  the  Concord  stage  that  Moses  Copp  so  grandly  this  my  son  was  lost  and  is  found."     lie  has  made 

drove  from  Fairport  to  Docsport.    Over  the  fence  his    first    flight    from   his   mother,   and    has   run 

he  went  like  a  fl.ish,  lame  as  he  was.     And  there  away  —to  home." 
Vol.  XV.— 34. 


LAUY     DAFFODIL. 


By  Mary  E.  Sharpe. 


Mv  dainty  Lady  Daffodil 

Has  donned  her  amber  gown, 

And  on  her  fair  and  sunny  head 
Sparkles  her  golden  crown. 

The  conscious  bluebells  softly  sway, 
And  catch  the  yellow  light  — 

And  violets,  among  their  leaves. 
Breathe  low  their  young  delight. 

The  sweet  old-fashioned  almond  flower 
Brightens  its  pallid  red, 


And  flings  its  petals,  daintily. 
Over  the  garden  bed. 

Her  tall  green  leaves,  like  sentinels. 
Surround  my  Lady's  throne, 

And  graciously  in  happy  state 
She  reigns  a  queen  alone. 

And  thus,  my  Lady  Daffodil 
In  gorgeous,  amber  gown, 

Holdeth  her  court  this  sun-warm  day. 
Wearing  her  golden  crown. 
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Tourv0     TirnotKy  Timid    is   cautious     and-    wealthy  ; 
He  has    heard    that    bicvcle    owners    ar-e    he2>ltnY. 
And   beinc?   hirriselP   bvit    a  vv/eaK- chested    youtK  , 
Me    boLLoht   Kini    a   vvKeel,-  and    a    bcaufy,  in  truth 
J\.  pity,     he  said  ,  as   he    viewed    it    with    pi'ide  , 
To   scar  it  and    batter  it    Icarniria    to    ride    ; 
J\.r\d   woT-se  (v^Kat    is  JiKe/y  j  to  baCter  myse]C. 
I    Caanot    do    belter    than  hire    with     my    pelP 
Some    cycler  to  vide    in    n-»y  stead  ,    and    be  rid 
Of  all    danqer    and     \^ovry    and    \A/orK  .     So  ]\e  did    . 
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AN    ADVF.XTrRI-:    WITH     A     MAN-EATER. 


llv  Wai.tir  Campisill. 

T  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago  Southern  India.  We  were  some  days'  march  from 
since  I  killed  the  man-eating  any  English  settlement,  and  were  on  our  way  to 
tiger  ;  but  I  remember  it  all  as  pass  the  night  at  a  native  village,  said  by  our  guide 
vividly  as  if  it  happened  yester-  to  be  near  at  hand.  We  had  with  us  two  sowars, 
day,  and  as  I  write,  the  whole  or  troopers,  of  my  friend's  regiment,  who  acted  as 
wild  scene  rises  before  me, —  the  shikarees,  or  hunters,  to  beat  up  the  game  and 
group  of  half-clothed  natives  make  themselves  generally  useful  in  camp.  We 
gloating  with  eager  faces  over  were  not  looking  especially  for  tigers,  but  were 
the  corpse  of  their  enemy,  the  ready  for  anything  that  came ;  and  we  soon  arrived 
waving  palm-trees  above,  and  as  for  the  heat,  1  can  at  the  village  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night, 
almost  feel  that!  It  was  far  away  in  Southern  What  a  lovely  place  it  was,  and  how  cool  and 
India,  the  home  of  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger,  that  pleasant  it  seemed  to  our  tired  eyes  and  over- 
the  adventure  took  place.  heated  bodies !  It  was  built  on  the  shore  of  a 
You  must  know,  first  of  all,  that  the  tiger  as  seen  small  lake,  or  "  tank,"  and  was  shaded  by  groves 
cooped  up  in  a  cage  at  some  circus,  or  in  a  zoologi-  of  palm  and  cocoanut  trees,  and  altogether  there 
cal  garden,  is  very  different  from  the  animal  as  was  an  aspect  of  peace  about  it  that  was  very 
he  appears  in  his  native  jungle.  In  the  circus  he  pleasing.  But  when  we  came  near,  we  were  con- 
is  so  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  that  he  is  siderably  astonished  to  hear  none  of  the  usual  signs 
never  able  properly  to  stretch  his  muscles,  and  of  welcome.  Usually,  when  a  Kuropcan  enters  a 
the  roar  with  which  he  greets  the  keeper  who  is  native  village,  he  is  saluted  by  the  furious  barking  of 
bringing  his  food,  resembles  the  roar  with  which  innumerable  curs,  and  the  inhabitants  eagerly  flock 
he  awakens  the  echoes  of  the  forest,  as  the  piping  to  see  the  sahib.  But  now  all  this  was  wanting,  and 
of  a  tin  trumpet  resembles  the  screech  of  a  steam-  everything  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Not  a  sign 
whistle.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  roar  of  a  tiger  of  the  inhabitants  was  to  be  seen,  and,  as  we  went 
when  he  is  angry.  It  is  not  like  the  lion's,  which  from  door  to  door  seeking  some  one  and  failed 
is  more  nearly  a  "bellow,"  but  perhaps  you  can  to  find  a  living  soul,  we  thought  we  had  found  a 
realize  it  when  I  say  that  it  is  as  if  a  thousand  city  of  the  dead.  We  were  about  to  give  up  our 
tom-cats  gave  one  wild  and  prolonged  "  meow."  quest,  when  from  one  of  the  huts  there  crawled  a 
Tigers  are  generally  hunted  in  two  ways  :  one  man,  bent  with  age.  Slowly  he  approached  with 
is,  shooting  from  the  howdah  of  a  "pad"  cle-  many  salaams,  and  in  reply  to  our  queries  as  to 
phant,  which  is  a  comparatively  safe  method  ;  and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  inh:\bitants, 
the  other  is  to  shoot  them  from  a  meechaum,  or  informed  us  that  they  had  all  forsaken  the  town 
platform  of  boughs  fixed  in  a  tree.  When  the  on  account  of  a  man-eating  tiger.  He  was  the 
latter  method  is  adopted  a  bait,  in  the  form  of  a  only  person  left,  being  too  old  to  leave  his  home, 
bullock,  either  alive  or  dead,  is  generally  used  to  He  informed  us  that  the  terrible  tiger  had  visited 
attract  the  tiger;  or  else  the  vurchaiim  is  built  the  village  three  times,  and  each  time  had  borne 
within  range  of  the  place  to  which  the  animal  is  away  a  victim.  Then  the  people  could  endure  the 
accustomed  to  come  for  his  morning  drink.  The  danger  no  longer,  and  all  had  fled, 
latter  is  perhaps  the  commoner  way,  as  shooting  "But,  oh!"  continued  the  old  man,  "all  will 
tigers  from  the  back  of  an  elephant  is  rather  ex-  be  right  now;  the  sahibs  will  slay  the  tiger,  and 
pensive  work  and  only  within  reach  of  those  who  once  more  the  jicople  can  come  back  to  their 
have  long  purses.  beautiful  village."  We  agreed  to  make  at  least  an 
It  was  during  the  hot  weather  of  1876  that,  in  attempt  to  kill  the  tiger,  but  were  consider.ibly 
company  with  a  friend  who  was  an  officer  in  one  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  guide  who  knew  the 
of  the  native  Indian  regiments,  I  went  on  a  ground  where  the  tiger  generally  lay.  The  old 
shooting  expedition  for  a  few  days  in  Travancorc,  man  told   us,  however,  that  he  was  momentarily 
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expecting  a  visit  from  his  grandson,  who  was  to  a  man-cater  in  the  neighborhood,  it  behooved  us  to 

bring  him  some  rice,  and  lliat  tlie  grandson  could  keep  the  closest  watch  during  the  night.     In  order 

fetch  some  of  the  villagers  to  act  as  guides.      .Ac-  to  tlo  this  more  ctTectually,  we  built  a  big  lire  and 

eordingly  we  decided   to  remain  in   thevill.ige  .dl  diviiled  the  night  into  watches.    One  of  the  .S(r?i'(jr.f 

night,  and  to  start  upon  the   tiger's  trail  in  the  had  first  watch,  and  we  gave  him  strict  orders  that 

morning.  he  was  not  to  <leep  even  so  much  as  a  wink,  for 
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KTY  animal's  attack. 


Soon  after  we  had  encamped,  the  old  man's 
grandson  appeared.  We  sent  a  message  by  him 
to  the  villagers  that  we  were  there  to  slay  the 
tiger,  and  asked  them  to  send  their  best  hunt- 
ers, with  a  bullock  to  be  used  for  bait.  We  had 
our  own  tent  with  us,  and  this  we  set  up  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.      K"-""-  'hat  there  was 


his  life  depended  upon  his  vigilance.  A  tiger  will 
never  hesitate  to  attack  a  sleeping  man,  and  he 
crawls  up  so  quietly  that  the  victim  has  no  warn- 
ing of  the  crafty  animal's  attack  until  the  catlike 
spring  is  made  upon  the  prey.  We  ourselves  lay 
down  inside  the  tent,  previously,  however,  cover- 
ing the  sights  of  our  rifles  with   pieces  of  white 
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cotton,  so  that  wc  might  have  something  lo  guide 
us  if  we  should  have  to  aim  them  suddenly  in  tlie 
dark.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  my  eyes  had  hardly 
been  closed  for  tive  minutes,  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  most  unearthly  shriek  I  ever  heard.  It  was  but 
one  tcrrifving  crv.  and  then  all  was  silent,    liut  too 


IMav, 


well  1  knew  what  it  meant.     The  sowar  on  watch 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  tiger  had  pounced  upon 


him  and  carried  him  off  to  the  jungle.     We  fired 

our  rifles  in  the  direction  the  brute  had  liktii,  not 

with   any  hope    of     

hitting,    but    trust-     ^'^    (    ,  '?  i  .>.   ,"" 

ing  that  the  sound 

of  fire-arms  would 

make  the  beast  drop 

his  victim.  We  fol- 
lowed him  a  short 

distance,  and  then, 

seeing  how  useless 

it  was  to  continue, 

m  tlic  darkness,  we 

returned  to   camp. 

Marly  next  morning 

we  found  traces  of 

the     poor      stnuar 

close  to  the  camp. 

At   one    place    we 

found  his  belt,  and 

in  another  his  tur- 
ban.  We  could  not 

find  the  body,  and 

the  tiger  had  evi- 
dently   dragged   it 

into    the    recesses 

ofthcjunglc.   Soon 

after,  some  of  the 
■illagers      arrived, 

bait.  Guided  by  them, 
ace  about  a  mile  away, 
close  by  a  stream, 
where  they  said  that 
they  had  seen  the 
tiger's  tracks,  show- 
ing that  he  came 
there  to  drink.  He 
was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected until  even- 
ing; so,  after  re- 
connoitcring  the 
L^round  and  select- 
ing in  .1  suitable 
tree  a  place  to  build 
.1  Dtciihaum,  we  re- 
turned to  the  village. 
In  the  evening  we 
returned  to  the 
-tream,  and  the  first 
iliing  wc  did  was  to 
I  mild  the  iiit-ir/itjiim 
II  the  tree.  \\'e 
ilid  not  intend  to 
shoot  the  tiger  from 
the  tree,  but    made 

It   only    as  a  place   in  which  lo    pass  the   night. 

until    wc   could   "stalk"    the    tiger    to   the    spot 
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where  the  bait  slioiilil  be  placed.  Accordingly 
wc  tethered  the  white  calf  in  the  middle  of  a  clear 
space,  some  two  or  three  hundretl  yartls  away, 
and  when  all  preparations  were  complete  we 
returned  to  the  mffchaum.  You  may  be  sure 
not  one  of  us  slept  a  wink  that  nii;hi ;  we  were 
far  too  anxious,  and  when  the  very  faintest  streak 
of  dawn  appeared  we  slid  down  the  tree,  and 
slowly  and  carefully  crept  to  where  the  calf  was 
tethered.  When  we  came  near,  we  at  first  could 
see  nothing  of  the  calf,  and  thought  that  the  tiger 
had  carried  him  otT  bodily  ;  but  our  eyes  were  be- 
coming better  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  as 
it  was  rapidly  growing  lighter,  we  soon  discerned 
somethingwhite  lying  on  the  ground,  and  every  now 
and  then  moving  a  little ;  and  —  yes  !  sure  enough, 
there  was  something  else  beside  it  I  In  the  East 
daylight  comes  almost  as  quickly  as  does  the  even- 
ing darkness,  and  it  was  not  long  before  wc  could 
make  out  the  tiger  and  "  the  lashing  of  his  tail." 
He  was  lying  full  length  on  the  calf's  body,  and 
evidently,  since  the  calf  still  moved,  had  not  yet 
killed  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  open  ground 
there  was  a  dead  tree,  and  I  thought :  "  Master 
Tiger,  if  I  can  get  behind  that,  you  are  a  dead  tiger, 
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and  will  go  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  Tigcr- 
dom."  I  arranged  with  my  friend  that  he  should 
stay  where  he  was,  to  shoot  the  tiger  if  he  turned 
in  that  direction,  while  I  should  steal  over  to  the 
dead  tree  anti  try  to  get  a  shot  from  there.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  tree  all  right,  and,  slowly  taking  careful 
aim  at  the  tiger  so  that  I  might  hit  him  right  behind 
the  shoulder,  I  tired.  "  Mc-ow-w-w!  " — what  a 
roar  he  did  give  as  he  sprang  into  the  air  !  I  had 
hit  him  hard,  and  he  faced  directly  toward  me,  with 
his  eyes  glowing  like  red-hot  coals. 

Then  he  gave  one  frantic  bound  toward  wlicre 
my  friend  was  standing,  but  it  was  his  last  Ic.np, 
for  the  short,  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out,  and, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  the  great  man- 
eater  lay  dead  ! 

Oh  !  what  joy  there  was  among  the  villagers, 
who  now  came  running  up.  Their  enemy  was 
dead,  and  once  more  they  could  return  to  their 
beautiful  village.  How  they  danced  round  him 
and  spat  upon  him,  and  called  the  tiger  by  all  the 
abusive  epithets  in  the  Indian  vocabulary.  Then 
they  tied  the  paws  together  and  slung  the  body  on  a 
pole,  and  we  all  returned  in  triumph  together. 
And  so  ended  my  adventure  with  the  man-eater. 
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By  M.ary  Lang. 


^^3.  ilO  is  he?  A  Polish 
boy  only  ten  years 
nld,  with  a  sweet 
round  face  and 
:.irge  dream y-Iook- 
ng  eyes,  who  can 
play  the  piano- 
t  Tte.  Many  boys 
.in  do  that,  but  not 
:>  little  Josef  docs 
-  for  he  poiStsSLS  th.it  rare-.l  of  all  great  gifts  — 
genius;  and  his  wonderful  playing  has  stirred  his 
audiences  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  made 
them  feel  that  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
sec  and  hear  a  second  "  boy  Mozart." 

He  was  bom  at  Warsaw,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1877.  His  father  was  then  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor and  professor  of  the  piano-forte  at  the 
Wars-iw  conscr\'3tory.  Thus  Josef  was  born  into 
a    musical   atmosphtre,    and   wl-    lnlK-ve    he    Ii.t. 


received  his  entire  musical  instruction  from  his 
own  father. 

When  scarcely  si.\  years  old  he  played  in  pub- 
lic at  some  of  the  principal  European  towns,  and 
with  extraordinary  success.  On  June  9th,  of  last 
year,  he  first  played  before  a  London  audience. 
While  in  London  he  gave  four  piano-forte  recitals, 
and  achieved  his  greatest  triumph  at  the  final  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  one  of  Beethoven's  Concertos — a  work 
which  tests  the  capabilities  of  even  a  mature  and 
experienced  musician. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  Charles 
Halle  ?  He  is  one  of  the  best  living  conductors, 
whose  band  of  over  one  hundred  performers  is 
celebrated  throughout  England.  He  gives  a 
series  of  concerts  every  season  in  Manchester, 
and  at  one  of  these  I  first  heard  little  Ilofmann. 
The  great  Free  Trade  Hall  was  crowded,  and  all 
wire  filled  with  eager  anticipation.    Josef  1  lofmann 
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was  to  perform  a  Concerlo  of  Mozart's,  and 
the  audience  was  not  more  interested  than  were 
the  artists  who  were  to  play  with  him.  A  con- 
certo, as  perhaps  you  know,  is  a  composition  fur 
a  particular  instrument  in  which  the  performance 
is  partly  alone  and  partly  accompanied  ;  and  to 
render  the  principal  part  in  a  concerlo  is  a  task 
that  usually  is  attempted  only  by  artists  of  marked 
ability  and  experience. 

Could  this  be  Josef?  A  dear  little  fellow  who 
looked  not  more  than  six  years  old,  dressed  in 
black  knickerbockers  and  a  white-tlannel  G:iri- 
baldi  .••  This  baby-boy  to  play  Mozart's  Con- 
certo?    Impossible  ! 

Not  a  trace  of  nervousness  or  embarrassment 
does  he  display  as  he  trots  across  the  platform, 
and,  with  a  merry  little  nod  to  the  audience,  seats 
himself  at  the  piano-forte.  1  can  not  say  how  others 
felt ;  but  I  fairly  held  my  breath  until  the  first 
movement  was  over,  for  the  wonder  of  it  quite 
overcame  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  —  the  gray-haired 
conductor,  the  band  of  experienced  artists,  and  in 
the  center  the  child  playing  as  if  imbued  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Mozart.  Each  movement  was  played 
correctly  and  with  true  artistic  finish.  At  the 
close,  in  response  to  the  enthusiastic  recalls  of  the 
audience,  he  nodded  his  head  to  them,  as  though 
he  had  not  done  anything  at  all  wonderful,  and 
ran  off  the  platform. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  when  the  little 
fellow  is  seated  at  the  piano  his  feet  do  not  reach 
the  ground,  so  that  the  tiny  musician  is  obliged 
to  use  pedals  specially  arranged  for  him,  as  the 
ordinary  piano  pedals  would  be  much  below  his 
feet. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  he  ])layed 
alone, —  first,  a  Waltz  by  Chopin,  and  then  two 
pieces,  a  Romance  and  a  Waltz,  both  of  these  his 
own  compositions. 

Was  it  possible  that  such  tiny  hands  produced 
that  full,  rich  tone,  those  delicate  turns,  those  bird- 
like trills?  Could  it  be  little  Hofmann,  or  was  it 
the  Spirit  of  Music  embodied  in  the  child? 

They  tell  us  that  he  practices  for  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day.  1  can  well  believe  it,  for,  though 
his  execution  is  amazing,  no  mere  practice  could 
have  produced  such  results  at  his  age.  It  is  just  a 
gift  from  Heaven  for  little  Josef  to  play  as  he  does, 
and  he  plays  as  naturally  as  other  boys  breathe. 

Music  is  the  language  in  which  he  speaks. 

He  seems  such  a  lovable  little  fellow,  aside  from 
his  genius,  that  1  don't  wonder  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  when  he  had  played  for  her,  took  his  face 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  him.  It  is  what 
many  would  like  to  have  done. 

Some  one  asked  if  he  did  n't  find   Music  very 
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difficult,  and  he  answered,  "  Oh,  no ;  Music  is  very 
easy, —  \)\i\.  lawn-tennis  is  hard.  I  must  learn  to 
play  lawn-tennis." 

He  is  now  in  America,  and  I  hope  all  the  .Amer- 
ican readers  of  St.  Nicholas  who  love  music 
will  be  able  to  hear  him  for  themselves.  And  music- 
loving  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  discouraged  if. 
after  they  have  heard  him,  they  feel  how  poor  is 
their  own  performance,  but  rather  should  be  in- 
spired to  renewed  efforts. 


The  unstinted  praise  which  heralded  the  arrival 
of  the  child-pianist  in  America,  while  assuring  a 
welcome,  also  made  it  seem  impossible  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  new  public,  prepared  for  a  great 
wonder,  could  be  satislied. 

Every  one  knew  that  the  little  boy  could  play, 
but  there  were  lingering  doubts  whether  his  achieve- 
ments in  music  had  not  been  over-praised. 

Now,  in  his  own  pretty,  modest,  and  charming 
way  he  has  made  his  boyish  nod  to  the  most 
critical  audiences  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  Brooklyn,  and  has  convinced  the  most 
skeptical  that  he  is  not  an  imitator  nor  an 
automaton,  nor  a  little  specimen  of  precocity; 
but  simply  a  young  musical  genius,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  even  the  whole  truth  had  not  been  told. 
That  Josef  is  a  genius,  a  born  musician,  the 
.American  people  now  believe  ;  that  he  is  a  natural, 
fascinating,  and  lovable  small  boy,  withal,  all  of 
his  many  friends  warmly  attest. 


THE     CHILD    JOSEF     HOFMANN. 

Bv  .\   Fr.LLO\v-\'ovACER. 

MOULD  you  like  to  know  more 
of  the  great  child-pianist  ?  It  is 
not  of  Josef's  genius  1  wish  to 
tell  you  ;  but  of  the  real  little 
boy  Josef,  with  whom  1  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  steamshij) 
"  AUer,"  and  whom  1  knew 
and  loved  for  his  bright  little  self  before  I  won- 
dered at  him  and  admired  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  music.  Indeed,  one  saw  in  him  none  of 
the  precocity  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  genius;  he  was  as  much  of  a  rough-and-tumble 
boy  as  any  of  you  or  your  school-fellows.  When 
1  first  saw  him,  he  had  just  come  on  board 
warmly  clad  for  the  voyage  in  the  huge  fur 
cap  and  fur-lined  coat  in  which  he  has  been  so 
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often  photographed,  lie  ran  about  invcstigaling 
with  great  curiosity  the  boat  which  was  to  be  his 
abode  for  the  next  eight  days,  and  chatting  in 
I'lernian  with  every  one.  I  soon  became  one  of  his 
friends,  and  his  small  tigure  was  often  the  tirst  to 
greet  me  when  1  went  up  on  deck  in  the  morning ; 
.It  tliat  time  his  low  bow  and  m.inner  of  kissing 
my  hand  were  worthy  of  a  small  prince,  though 
prompted  by  an  impulse  most  chddlike  and  affec- 
tionate. He  showed,  however,  that  he  cares  little 
for  the  plaudits  and  flowers,  so  often  showered 
upon  him  after  a  performance,  by  his  remark, 
when  a  friend  on  board  said  he  would  send  him  a 
bouquet  at  his  first  concert, 
"Oh,"  said  Josef,  •'let  it 
be  a  toy  instead."  He  de- 
lighted in  games  of  any  de- 
scription, and  particularly 
in  sleight-of-hand  tricks. 
Some  one  had  taught  him 
how  to  insert  a  coin  tlirough 
the  small  neck  of  a  bottle  : 
he  was  extremely  proud  of 
this  accomplishment,  and 
was  always  greatly  pleased 
when  any  one  asked  to  see 
it.  There  were  some  chil- 
dren on  board  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  and  one 
evening  he  amused  himself 
with  drawing  an  '"  andm- 
ten "  (remembrance)  for 
each  of  these  young  friends ; 
one,  I  remember,  was  an 
absurd  caricature  of  him- 
self, seated  at  a  huge  piano, 
his  hair  standing  out  in  all 
directions,  in  a  most  ridic- 
ulous manner.  He  became 
so  absorbed  in  this  occupa- 
tion that  no  persuasion  was 
strong  enough  to  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  piano,  until 
some  one  promised  to  teach 
him  a  new  and  fascinating 
card  trick.  Hcfore  the 
fifth  day  of  the  voyage, 
the  piano  had  scarcely  been  heard,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason, —  that  which  usually  controls 
.ill  things  in  steamer  life, —  namely,  the  weather ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  we  p.issengers 
all  gathered  in  the  saloon  to  personally  test  the 
reports  we  all  had  read  and  heard  of  our  young 
friend's  genius.  Of  course,  our  expectations  were 
most  fully  realized  ;  his  playfellows  listened,  awe- 
struck by  his  wonderful  playing,  and  indeed  it 
was  quite   impossible  for  any  not  to  feel  a  tender 


reverence  for  the  child-hands  endowed  with  power 
so  marvelous.  His  small  feet  hardly  reached  the 
pedals,  and,  to  his  great  amusement,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  a  steward  to  come  and  ste.idy  his  chair, 
as  the  motion  of  the  ship  threatened  to  dislodge 
him  from  his  seat ;  but  it  never  interfered  with  the 
harmony  of  his  music. 

He  gave  several  of  his  own  compositions,  and 
while  playing  would  often  speak  with  some  one 
standing  near  him ;  and  his  sly  winks  at  his  admir- 
ing playfellows  were  most  amusing.  When  his 
short  performance  was  over,  he  did  not  care  to 
hear  our  ni;ui\  praises,  but  soon  ran  away  to  his 


play.  Music,  thus  begun,  continued  all  the  after- 
noon, and  Josef,  though  most  unsparing  in  his 
criticisms,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  poorest 
performance.  Toward  evening  he  came  to  me  on 
the  deck,  begging  me  to  go  with  him  into  the 
saloon  to  hear  some  singing,  which  he  said  was 
so  bad  " i/as  es  ivirklicli  amiisaiit  war"  (that  it 
was  really  amusing).  That  evening  a  small  con- 
cert was  arranged  in  which  Josef's  playing  w.is, 
of  course,  the  principal  feature.     His  father   sat 
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beside  him  wliilc  he  played,  and  only  to  liini  did 
the  cliild  care  to  look  for  a  nod  of  approval  — 
which  invariably  greeted  him.  Indeed,  if  you  have 
watched  closely  at  one  of  his  concerts,  you  have 
found  that  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  on  the 
stage,  Josef's  attention  is  directed  toward  a  dark, 
intelligent-looking  man  seated  back  of  the  or- 
chestra ;  and,  though  he  has  those  charming  little 
bobbing  bows  of  his  for  the  audience,  and  occasion- 
ally a  grimace  for  his  friends  among  the  admiring 
orchestra,  yet,  to  one  who  knows  Iwrn,  it  is  easily 
perceived  that  he  considers  the  true  spirit  of  the 
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music  to  be  rightly  appreciated  only  by  his  father 
and  himself.  I  have  been  told  by  his  personal 
manager  that  often,  after  an  ap|)arently  most  suc- 
cessful performance,  the  little  fellow  has  burst  into 
tears,  insisting  that  he  has  failed  in  the  true  render- 
ing of  some  composition. 

Hut  all  this  is  not  of  the  boy,  and  now  1  can 
only  say,  as  I  did  when  I  saw  him  descend  the 
gang-plank  to  these  (to  him)  unknown  shores 
xvherc  he  was  so  soon  to  gain  fame  and  popularity, 
"  May  life  and  renown  deal  gently  with  the  won- 
derful boy  !  " 


DRILL:     A    STORY    OF    SCHOOL-HOV    LIFE. 


By  John  Prkston  True. 


Chapti:r  VII. 

It  was  night ;  and  the  round  November  moon 
hung  poised  in  space  undimnied  by  mist  or  cloud, 
an  orb  of  radiant  silver,  and  poured  through  the 
tree-tops  a  flood  of  mellow  light.  The  wind  was 
from  the  south  ;  it  ruffled  the  waters  of  the  lake 
in  sudden  flashes  edged  with  blackness ;  rattled 
the  bare  branches  overhead,  and,  sighing  wearily, 
swept  back  into  the  mazes  of  the  forest  the  wind- 
rows of  dry  leaves  that  still  were  lying  here  and 
there ;  shook  the  windows  in  their  casings,  and 
the  loose  shingles  on  the  roofs ;  slammed  an  un- 
fastened blind  fitfully  against  wall  and  window 
by  turns,  and  breathed  a  warmth  unusual  to  the 
season. 

In  the  west  dormitory  all  was  still,  and  half 
the  wide  windows  were  open.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  back  from  the  alcoves  to  allow  free  circula- 
tion of  the  refreshing  air,  and  now  and  then  the  low 
breathing  of  some  sleeper  was  distinctly  audible, 
so  quiet  was  the  room  ;  while  the  silence  within  was 
otherwise  unbroken,  save  by  the 

"  Sad,  iinccrt.iin 
Rustling  of  sonic  silken  ciirtiin," 

as  the  breeze  that  blew  through  the  open  windows 
lifted  it  for  a  moment ;  or  by  the  unexpected,  sharp 
little  rattle  of  a  coal  falling  from  an  open  grate. 
The  night  guard  sat  by  the  grate  nearest  to  the 
head  of  the  stairway,  quarter-staff  in  hand,  casting 


an  eye  around  the  hall  for  a  moment,  and  then  idly 
drawing  geometrical  figures  in  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth.  After  a  brief  rest,  he  resumed  his  slow 
pacing  along  the  hall,  with  noiseless  feet. 

"Toll-l-H" 

It  was  the  great  clock  upon  the  distant  tower, 
striking  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"ToU-l-l !  "  and  each  stroke  sent  a  lonely  throb 
echoing  again  and  again,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  fly- 
ing out  upon  the  lake  to  die  away  in  the  distance. 

"TolI-1-1!"  and  at  the  last  stroke  the  quick- 
eared  sentinel  caught  the  muffled  sound  of  feet 
along  a  corridor,  stood  at  "ready  "  with  his  quarter- 
staflf,  received  the  salute  of  the  relief,  gave  up  his 
staff  to  a  comrade,  and  betook  himself  to  his  couch 
and  dreamless  sleep  :  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  his 
guard-duty  exempted  him  from  rising  on  the 
morrow  at  reveille ;  while  the  new  sentinel  began 
in  turn  his  silent  march  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  with  a  measured  tread  as  regular  as  a 
pendulum. 

In  the  study  nearest  to  the  stairs  Harry  was  sleep- 
ing profoundly,  but  in  dreams  was  still  alert.  The 
jar  of  the  swinging  shutter  had  given  form  to  the 
phantom  scenes  which  his  mind  created,  and 
caused  him  to  dream  that  it  was  again  summer, 
and  sunrise,  and  that  from  the  old  fort  far  away 
across  the  level  lake  came  the  dull  boom  of  the 
morning  gun. 

He  was  still  listening  to  those  fancied  echoes 
among   the    distant   hills,    when    he   was    rudely 


awakened  by  a  terrific  explosion  tliat  shook  llic 
building  as  though  it  were  a  house  of  cards,  and 
sent  him  to  his  feel  with  a  convulsive  start. 

The  hurried  footfalls  on  every  side,  shouts  of 
alarm,  eager  questions,  hasty  answers,  told  him 
plainly  that  it  was  no  dream,  while  amid  and 
above  the  confusion  came  a  strange,  hissing, 
seething  noise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  building, 
sounding  like  the  rush  of  water  aft  from  the  pad- 
dle-wlicels  of  an  enormous  steamboat. 

Then  came  another  explosion,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  in  quick  succession,  sharp, 
irregular;  and  with  the  cry,  "It  's  the  chemicals 
in  the  laboratory,"  the  night  guards  plunged  down 
the  stairs  with  the  fire-extinguishers.  A  thick 
column  of  stifling  smoke  swirled  up  from  the  hall 
below,  and  simultaneously  rang  out  that  which, 
heard  at  night,  is  the  most  startling  of  all  cries,  — 
"  Fire  !  !" 

Were  you  ever  in  a  hotel  at  night  when  such  an 
alarm  was  given  ?  Do  you  remember  the  fright, 
the  shrieks,  the  wild,  panic-stricken  rushing  to  and 
fro,  the  attempts  at  saving  what  was  not  worth 
saving,  and  the  neglect  of  valuables.'  Do  you  re- 
member how  insidiously  the  gushing  smoke  eddied 
around  the  corners,  and  hung  in  dense  clouds  along 
the  corridors ;  and  how,  through  all.  was  heard  the 
snapping  crackle  of  the  tlamcs  splitting  the  tim- 
bers in  their  fiery  jaws  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
set  look  of  deadly  terror  upon  some  of  the  faces 
which  appeared  like  ghosts  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  dazed,  undecided,  uncomprehending  look  upon 
other  faces,  and  the  wild  eyes  of  those  others  who 
for  the  time  had  lost  all  reason  ?  Thus  it  was  in 
the  school. 

In  an  instant  the  dormitory  halls  were  filled  with 
white  forms  rushing  for  the  stairway,  but  the  throng 
surged  back  as  it  met  the  smothering  smoke.  There 
was  another  rush  for  the  windows  and  the  fire- 
escapes,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  no  one 
could  gain  access  to  them,  and  some  narrowly 
escaped  being  hurled  from  the  windows  by  the 
frantic  pushing  of  those  in  the  rear.  There  was 
none  to  direct,  none  to  assist  another,  but  each 
thought  but  of  himself  and  fought  blindly  for  life. 
A  hundred  voices  were  shouting  at  once. 

It  was  all  in  an  instant.  When  Harry  rose  to 
his  feet  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  rush  out  as 
the  rest  had  done ;  the  next  thought  was,  that  as 
it  was  November,  a  little  more  substantial  protec- 
tion than  his  present  attire  would  be  useful.  He 
w.ns  perhaps  ten  seconds  in  dressing,  and  then  he 
hurried  out  to  the  stairway.  He  stopped,  aghast 
at  the  crush  around  the  stairs  at  the  moment. 
Then  the  throng  surged  in  a  solid  mass,  like  a 
school  of  catfish,  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
jammed    helplessly   against  the   windows ;    while 
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the  shouts  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  halls  were 
added  to  the  cries  from  below  ;  and  ilown  tlic  upper 
staircase  those  svho  could  get  through  the  crowd 
came  plunging  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  to  add 
themselves  to  the  mob  below.  For  just  one  instant 
the  lieutenant  stood  as  though  riveted  to  the  spot, 
and  gazed  with  horror  upon  the  scene.  Then, 
as  an  upper-hall  boy  flew  past  him  like  the  wind 
and  clattered  down  the  stairway  with  flying  leaps, 
he  turned  and  sprang  with  a  single  bound  to  the 
recess  where  hung  a  great  war-gong  (whicii  a 
sea-captain  and  former  pupil  had  sent,  as  a 
trophy  from  a  piratical  Chinese  junk).  He  seized 
the  beater. 

"  Whang!" 

Even  in  the  panic  the  habit  of  discipline  as- 
serted itself  for  an  instant,  and,  all  over  the  build- 
ing, a  sudden  silence  followed,  in  which  could 
be  distinctly  heard  the  '•  crackle-crackle  "  of  the 
flames,  mingled  with  the  hiss  of  the  water  from 
the  fire-extinguishers.  In  the  next  breath,  Harry, 
ex-lieutenant  Rankin,  and  Dane  upon  the  floor 
above,  shouted  as  with  one  voice  : 

"  Fall-1-1  in!" 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  those  three  young 
feIIows,who  stood  cool  and  self-possessed  in  all  that 
turmoil  and  panic,  and  the  blind  obedience  of  the 
dazed,  half-smothered  throng  of  boys  who  tumbled 
over  one  another  as  they  struggled  into  line. 

"Fall-1-1  in  I" 

Even  in  their  terror  they  recognized  by  instinct 
that  in  discipline  was  their  only  hope  of  safety,  and 
the  ringing  command  was  the  one  gleam  of  light 
upon  their  darkened  minds. 

No  more  fugitives  came  down  the  upper  stairs. 

Harry  darted  into  his  study  for  a  second  and  as 
quickly  re-appeared  by  the  side  of  Rankin,  who 
stood  at  the  recess  by  the  war-gong ;  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  later  the  cheery  notes  of  Aminadab  Doo- 
litllc's  fife  shrilled  out  through  the  darkness,  play- 
ing, in  double-time,  "The  Campbells  arc  Coming," 
filling  the  building  from  roof  to  basement  wilh  the 
inspiring  melody,  while  simultaneously  came  the 
stentorian  cry  of  Rankin,  the  cx-Iieutenant,  echoing 
from  corridor  to  corridor,  "  Ri-ight  face  !  Double- 
lime, —  March  !" 

It  was  heard  all  over  the  building,  and  in  the 
dormitories  outside,  and  was  so  much  louder  than 
the  necessity  required,  that  Dane,  in  the  room 
overhead,  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  his  fun- 
loving  soul  recognizing  the  humor  of  it,  even  then. 
It  was  singular  how  that  laugh,  ringing  down  the 
stair,  put  an  end  to  the  panic.  The  rapid  "tramp- 
tramp-tramp"  of  feet  upon  the  iron  steps  kept 
lime  to  the  cadence  of  the  fife.  The  smoke, 
poisonous,  laden  with  death-dealing  fumes  of  the 
chemicals,  curled  and  eddied  in   stifling  wreaths 
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about  llie  lieutenant  and  the  disrated  officer,  but 
not  a  step  moved  either  from  his  post.  The  notes 
of  the  fife  piped  on  iinfaUeringly,  and  Rankin's 
voice  was  as  steady  as  e\cr  it  was  on  parade,  when 
he  ordered  the  ranks  to  cover  tlieir  mouths  and 
nostrils  before  entcrinjj  the  clouds  of  sulTocatinj,' 
and  nauseous  vapors  below.  But  there  was  a  strange 
ringinj;  in  the  ears  of  the  boys,  and  a  mist  gath- 
ered before  their  eyes.  The  deadly  cloud  was  too 
much  for  them, —  or  would  have  been,  had  not 
Dane  seen  them  reeling  backward  as  he  followed 
this  impromptu  command  down  the  upper  stair- 
case.    Instantly  divining  the  trouble,  he  threw  the 
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greeted  by  a  hearty  round  of  cheers ;  and  there, 
below  them,  were  those  who  so  lately  had  been 
occupants  of  the  dormitory  ;  in  ghostly  raiment,  it 
is  true,  but  drawn  up  in  line  with  all  the  precision 
of  a  competitive  drill,  while  three  or  four  of  the 
night  guard  came  out  from  the  lower  story,  one  of 
them  limping,  all  of  them  wet  and  dripping,  and 
reported  to  the  General  himself. 

"  .Ml  out,  sir  !" 

They  did  not  refer  to  the  fire,  but  to  the  boys ; 
the  fire,  however,  by  their  prompt  action  was  fairly 
dead  —  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  narrow  escape  ! 
Harry  and  the   ex-lieutenant  sat  down   upon   the 
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heavy  boots,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  one 
after  the  other  with  such  accurate  aim  as  to  dash 
out  the  entire  window  at  the  end  of  the  hall :  and 
thus  caused  a  flood  of  life-giving  air  to  come  rush- 
ing through  it.  Then  he  passed  the  loiterers,  with 
his  men  upon  the  run,  flashing  back  a  swift :  "  Keep 
it  up,  fellows,"  as  he  went,  that  brought  b.ack  their 
senses  as  only  a  cheery,  inspiring  word  can. 

Hut  how  long  it  seemed  before  the  sergeant  at  the 
end  of  the  last  file  passed  them,  and  they  could 
take  their  turn  !  In  reality,  it  was  just  one  minute 
since  the  first  notes  of  the  fife.  And  as  they 
stepped  out  upon  the  fire-escape,  instead  of  descend- 
ing by  the  stairs,  they  were  astonished  at  being 
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landing  of  the  fire-escape,  instead  of  descending, 
and  leisurely  surveyed  the  scene. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  looking  crew.  Harr)?" 
asked  Kankin,  with  a  chuckle.  "This  will  go 
down  to  posterity  .ns  the  '  great  un-dress  parade.'  " 

Hut  Harry  could  not  laugh  :  he  was  too  much 
excited.  He  wished  to  find  Dane,  one  of  whose 
boots  he  had  picked  up  on  the  fire-escape  ;  so  he 
rapidly  swung  himself  down  the  ladder,  and  reach- 
ing the  "jumping-olT  place,"  let  himself  drop.  It 
was  this  gap  that  hati  determined  Kankin  to  send 
the  boys  down  by  the  stairway,  in  [irefcrence,  so 
long  as  the  st.iirs  were  not  actually  in  flames. 
He  had  taken  command  because  Harry  could  not 


give  orders  and  play  the  life,  too,  and  he  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  (General  miyht  not  now  re- 
gard this  as  presumptuous  since  he  was  a  private. 

But  the  General  met  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  ;  he  had  already  heard  all  about  it. 

Re;.;ardless  of  etiquette,  the  old  martinet  grasped 
their  hands  and  squeezed  them  until  the  boys 
winced,  his  face  glowing  with  satisfaction.  He  was 
proud  of  his  boys,  and  of  the  triumph  of  discipline. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  grasped  Harry  and 
Rankin  by  their  shoulders  and  marched  them  over 
to  the  front  of  the  line  of  boys,  paused  a  moment, 
and  s.iid  briefly : 

"Company  —  attention  !  Acting-Lieutenant  \Vy- 
lie's  commission  is  hereby  made  permanent,  and 
he  will  be  appointed  to  special  duty.  Private 
Rankin,  for  conspicuous  bravery,  is  hereby  restored 
to  his  former  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant.  Break 
ranks, — march  !  " 

.And  those  nearest  to  the  General  always  declared 
that  the  light  which  glistened  in  his  eyes  was  the 
reflection  of  moonbeams  upon  tears. 

Ch.apter  VI 11. 

"  Bre.\K  ranks, —  march  !  " 

Can  you  not  imagine  how  with  shouts  that  woke 
the  echoes,  the  boys  rushed  for  the  dormitory  and 
dispersed  to  their  rooms  ?  Harry  found  Dane, 
and  surrendered  the  boot  with  a  word  of  hearty 
thanks  ;  and  the  twain,  with  Rankin,—  now  flushed 
and  proud  over  his  recent  restoration  to  rank. — 
peered  inquisitively  into  what  was  left  of  the  labo- 
ratory. The  fire  was  confined  to  the  laboratory- 
room,  and  an  immediate  consequence  was  the 
transfer  of  that  institution  to  a  small  building  at  a 
s.ife  distance  from  the  rest. 

Dane  himself  was  particularly  happy,  and  rather 
silent,  over  something  that  the  General  had  said  to 
him  ;  and,  for  once,  did  not  remark  that  he  had 
been  "born  without  any  ideas,  worth  consider- 
ing." 

The  attractions  of  the  ruins  were  not  great  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however;  the  scene 
was  nearly  shrouded  in  darkness,  with  broken 
glass  underfoot,  charred  timbers  to  rub  against, 
and  a  wet  burnt-wood  smell,  mixed  with  various 
"quaint  and  curious"  odors  (for  the  most  part 
unpleasant)  arising  from  the  remains  of  destroyed 
chemicals  which  originally  had  not  been  intended 
for  such  wholesale  compounding. 

"  It  's  like  the  famous  'city  of  Cologne,'"  said 
Rankin,  holding  his  nose.  "  1  shall  smell  all  sorts 
of  horrible  things  for  the  next  » eek ;  come,  we  'II 
go  inside." 

"  It 's  lucky  that  there  was  n't  any  nitro-glycerinc 
in  there,  or  we  should  all  have  been  turned  into 
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shooting-stars  !  "  answered  Harry,  as  he  turned 
away.     "Just  hear  the  fellows  upstairs  !  " 

It  was  evident  that,  as  yet,  ///n'had  no  intention 
of  going  back  to  bed,  judging  by  the  noise ;  and, 
for  once,  the  powers  that  be  were  inclined  to  be 
lenient  and  overlook  it. 

The  boys  gathered  around  the  fire-places  in 
knots ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold  air  rushing  in 
through  the  broken  window,  but  few  had  put  on 
more  clothing  than  they  had  worn  through  the 
fracas.  They  were  still  too  much  excited  to  shiver, 
although  it  would  have  been  but  common  prudence 
to  guard  against  colds  without  delay ;  but  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  so  soon  after  such  excite- 
ment, and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  evils  might  have 
arisen  had  not  the  little  Doctor  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  pile  of  towels  on  his  arm  and  carrying  .t  pail 
of  water.  Short,  curly-headed,  quick-spoken,  he 
took  his  stand  by  the  gong,  and  shouted : 

"  Let  every  officer,  of  whatever  grade,  come  here 
at  once  !  " 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  Doctor  instantly,  while 
the  privates  ceased  conversation  and  curiously  drew 
near.  Dane  was  the  first  officer  to  reach  him.  and 
the  Doctor,  dipping  a  towel  in  the  water,  thrust  it 
into  his  hand. 

"Sergeant  Dane  —  Lieutenant  Wylie  —  officers 
in  general  !  —  take  a  towel  apiece,  soak  the  end  in 
the  water  and  wring  it  out." 

A  dozen  officers  at  once  reached  for  towels  and 
crowded  around  the  water-pail,  nearly  upsetting  it 
in  the  turmoil;  and,  for  a  moment,  the  dignified 
officers  were  to  be  seen  wringing  out  wet  cloth  like 
Bombay  washerwomen,  while  still  the  unsuspect- 
ing privates  looked  on  with  amused  curiosity. 

"  Now,  have  all  of  you  towels?  You  that  have, 
go  for  the  rest !  If  any  student  wants  one  he  knows 
where  to  get  it,"  he  added,  holding  up  a  handful. 

Such  a  shout  went  up  ! 

"  Gi'  me  a  towel !  "    "  And  me  !  "    "  And  me  ! " 

A  mob  rushed  upon  the  little  Doctor. 

Wylie  jumped  to  the  front,  swinging  the  damp, 
heavy  cloth. 

"  Charge  !  " 

And  whack  !  came  the  wet  towel  over  the  fore- 
most head  ;  and  whack  !  —  whack  !  —  whack  !  — 
went  the  towels  of  the  other  officers  amid  a  pande- 
monium of  shrieks  and  yells  and  laughter. 

Straight  through  the  crowd  charged  the  officers, 
with  Wylie  at  their  head,  even  as  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  with  his  armed  knights  w.as  wont  to 
cleave  a  way  through  the  ranks  of  turbaned  Sara- 
cens; and  backward,  sideways,  swayed  the  privates, 
dodging,  jumping,  falling,  scrambling, —  any  way  to 
escape  the  stinging  blows, —  snatching  towels  from 
the  merry  Doctor  and,  armed  in  turn,  rushing  into 
the  writhing  fray.    A  dozen  or  more  of  the  privates 
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combined,  and  made  a  rubh  at  Dane,  Harry,  and 
Rankin,  who,  nothing  loatli,  stood  back  to  back,  at 
bay  in  the  center  of  the  rinjj.  Each  (juarded  a  quar- 
ter-circle, and  around  their  feet  lay  towels  jerked 
from  the  incautious  hands  of  would-be  assailants 
who  in  vain  tried  to  retrain  them,  beinj;  unable  to 
face  the  startling  w  hacks  of  the  heavy  towels  swung 
by  the  practiced  fencers.  Three  other  ofticers 
guarded  a  corner,  two  more  held  a  window-seat 
against  all  comers  ;  for  the  privates  outnumbered 
them  ten  to  one  :  and,  once  more  to  recall  feudal 
times,  a  thought  flashed  into  Harry's  mind  that  this 
was  not  unlike  a  scene  in  the  hall  of  some  castle 
which  has  been  besieged  and  overpowered,  when 
the  few  remaining  defenders  have  gathered  to 
make  a  last  stand  ;  knights  fighting  against  men- 
at-arms,  not  hoping  for  their  lives,  but  with  the 
grim,  Norman  determination  to  make  their  deaths 
costly  to  the  foe.  This  fancy  gave  an  impetus  to 
his  arm,  a  force  to  his  blows  that  caused  his  quarter 
of  the  circle  to  be  avoided  by  all  save  the  most 
daring.  And  these  kept  cautiously  out  of  reach, 
craftily  endeavoring  to  entice  him  beyond  his  post 
and  thus  expose  the  others ;  but  he  instantly  saw 
through  their  stratagem. 

'■  Keep  close,  fellows,"  he  said,  speaking  over 
his  shoulder.  "  If  they  get  between  us  we  shall 
catch  particular  fits  ! " 

And  the  trio  stood  close.  But  what  craft  could 
not  accomplish  accident  brought  about ;  for  it  hap- 
pened that  Dane  and  Harry  struck  out  at  the  same 
instant,  and  as  they  swung  back  their  towels  for  a 
new  blow,  the  weapons  became  lovingly  entwined, 
and  Harry's  blow  was  so  much  the  stronger  that 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Dane  found  himself  flat 
upon  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  feeling  out  of 
joint,  and  a  myriad  of  blue  and  white  stars  scintil- 
lating before  his  eyes  as  the  blue-flashing  elec- 
tricity gleams  around  a  dynamo. 

Twenty  towels  arose  in  the  air,  heavy  as  blud- 
geons ;  the  ring  broke  and  closed  in  with  shouts 
of  exultation  ;  but  Harry  took  one  step  backward, 
and  standing  across  Ed's  prostrate  form,  forced  all 
back,  again  and  again,  while  Rankin  coolly  guarded 
his  quarter-circle  as  before.  The  ring  became 
formed  again,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  strife; 
Harry  glanced  around  for  a  moment,  and  then 
bent  forward  to  assist  Dane  to  rise.  y\s  he  did  so. 
Mitchell  stepped  suddenly  up  from  behind  and 
swung  his  towel  around  his  head.     Thud  ! 

Harry  Wylie  fell  forward  over  the  body  of  his 
friend  without  a  word. 

There  was  a  loud  laugh,  a  hiss  or  two,  and  then 
a  rush.  Hut  Harry  did  not  rise.  Some  one  quickly 
seized  Mitchell's  towel,  which  seemed  to  hang  very 
heavily, —  a  lump  of  sea-coal  was  found  to  be 
knotted  into  the  end  I 
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Elsewhere  around  the  hall  the  fun  was  still  seeth- 
ing, fast  and  furious.  Only  in  that  little  knot  in 
the  center  was  there  rest,  like  the  still  calm  that 
marks  the  center  of  a  cyclone,  the  hollow  core 
around  which  wheel  the  lightning  winds. 

No  one  noticed  them  save  to  rub  against  them 
by  accident  and  to  fly  spinning  off  at  a  tangent. 
The  building  shook  and  trembled  under  rushing 
feet,  the  alcoves  echoed  and  re-echoed,  the  ewers 
and  pitchers  in  the  sleeping-rooms  rattled  and 
clattered  against  one  another,  and  now  and  then  a 
faint  crash  told  of  the  fall  of  some  insecure  orna- 
ment. 

The  little  Doctor  still  stood  by  the  recess,  with 
hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  watching  the  frolic 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  general  air  indicating 
that  he,  too,  should  enjoy  nothing  more  than  to 
grasp  a  towel  and  rush  in  among  them.  But  the 
instant  that  his  quick  eye  caught  symptoms  of  im- 
pending trouble,  —  the  flash  of  an  angry  glance, 
the  doubling  of  a  fist,  —  he  stepped  backward  to  the 
great  gong  and  swung  the  beater  lustily  around  his 
head. 

"Whang!!" 

At  the  stroke  every  voice  was  silent,  every  form 
motionless ;  as  though  the  Doctor  had  been  another 
Perseus  and  had  held  aloft  the  Gorgon's  head. 
Even  those  upon  the  floor  made  no  attempt  to  rise, 
but  sat  there,  panting. 

"  Let  each  boy  drop  his  towel  just  where  he 
is!  "  the  Doctor  shouted.  "  Into  your  beds,  every 
one  of  you,  while  you  are  warm,  and,  if  you  don't 
have  colds  in  the  morning,  thank  your  stars  that 
your  physician  is  an  Irishman  !  —  March.'  " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Donnybrook  Doctor  !  "  shouted 
a  private  in  the  rear,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter,  as 
they  scuttled  toward  their  beds,  save  three  or  four 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  two  of  whom  were 
holding  Mitchell,  each  grasping  a  wrist  with  one 
hand,  and  holding  the  other  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der in  threatening  proximity  to  his  throat. 

Harry  was  just  struggling  to  his  feet,  a  little 
dazed  from  the  heavy  blow,  but  not  much  hurt, 
for  his  thick  hair  and  the  towel  acted  as  cushions 
to  deaden  its  force. 

"  Let  him  go,  fellows,  quick  !  don't  bring  the 
Doctordown  !  "  he  w'hispered,  hastily.  "  Oh,  con- 
found it  !  it 's  too  late,"  for  the  little  man  was 
striding  down  toward  them  with  rapid  steps.  The 
boys  loosed  their  hold  upon  Mitchell,  however, 
and  when  he  reached  them  they  were  adjusting 
some  buttons,  in  the  most  innocent  manner,  while, 
as  the  only  light  in  the  hall,  save  the  glow  of  the 
grates,  was  the  feeble  moonlight,  their  faces  were 
not  tell-tales. 

"  Why  do  you  not  obey  orders,  Wylie?"  said 
the  Doctor,  a  little  sternly. 


"  If  you  please,  sir,  Ed  and  1  have  a  few  bumps, 
uid  we  would  like  an  examination,"  and  Harry 
.;ingerly  felt  of  his  own  cranium,  on  which,  to 
iidjje  by  external  appearances,  the  organ  of  ven- 
ration  had  suddenly  doubled  in  size. 

•'Have  you  been  lighting?"  askcil  the  Doctor, 
bluntly. 

"  No,  sir ;  there  \\as  n't  been  any  fight,  —  rougli 
handling,  that 's  all.  .And  1  would  like  to  have 
Ed  stay  with  me  for  the  night  —  what 's  left  of  it  — 
if  he  may. " 

.Mitchell  slipped  away,  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself.  The  Doctor  prescribed  cold  water  for  the 
bumps,  and  gave  the  desired  permission,  satisfied 
that  while  something  was  concealed,  it  was  wise 
to  avoid  looking  deeper,  and  went  his  way  to  re- 
port "  all  quiet,"  to  the  principal,  who  w.as  still  in 
the  library  with  the  General.  The  preceptor  list- 
ened to  Doctor  McCarthy's  report  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  an  amused  smile. 

"  I  'm  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  big  washing- 
bill  next  .Monday,"  he  observed. 

'•  Better  that,  than  a  bill  at  the  apothecary's," 
the  physician  answered,  stoutly,  while  the  General 
rubbed  his  hands  in  satisfaction  over  the  vindica- 
tion of  strict  discipline  afforded  by  the  night's 
experience. 
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In  the  dormitory,  the  two  wouniled  heroes,  instead 
of  sleeping,  discusseil  matters,  with  wet  bandages 
around  their  heads.  Dane  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Marry  ought  to  report  Mitchell's  att.ack  ;  this  was 
decidedly  opposed  by  Marry. 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  preach,  but  you  would  n't 
do  it  yourself,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  old  fellow. 
Do  you  remember  what  my  mother  wrote  in  your 
autograph  album  ? " 

Ed  did  ;  and  he  was  glad  that  the  darkness  hid 
the  flush  in  his  face  as  he  thought  of  the  swect- 
faceil  lady  with  gentle  voice  who  had  treated  him, 
a  motherless  boy,  with  almost  the  same  care  and 
affection  that  she  had  lavished  on  her  sons  and 
daughters ;  guiding  and  advising  as  though  he 
were  indeed  her  son,  and  not  a  neighbor  only. 
Besides,  — what  would  Harry's  sister,  May,  think, 
if  she  knew  what  advice  he  was  giving  to  her 
brother  ?  .And  May,  being  four  years  his  senior, 
was  looked  up  to  by  Ed  as  a  superior  being. 

He  remembered  how  she  had  read  those  verses 
to  him  after  her  mother  had  written  them,  and 
seemed  again  to  hear  the  voice  whispering  them 
softly  in  the  darkness.  They  were  simple  words, 
perhaps, — ^only  a  stanza  with  a  brief  refrain  ;  but 
their  burden  of  thought  was  the  old-time  watch- 
word, "  A'obUsse oblige." 

■itmiitd. ) 
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Oh  !  't  is  bhind,  and  oli,  't  is  bloomy,  for  it 's 

May ; 
Could  there  be  a  more  delightful    season, 


How  the  sunbeams  skip  and  scatter, 
And  the  sparrows  chirp  and  chatter, 
And    the    sweetly   scented    breezes    softly 

stray  ! 
And  we  're  gladsome,  and  we  're  gleeful,  and 

we  're  gay, 
And  we  're  highly  happy-hearted. 
For  we  're  blithely,  briskly  started 
For  a  joyful,  jocund,  jolly  holiday. 

And  oh,  't  is  glum  and  gloomy,  though  't  is 

May  ! 
Could  there  be  a  more  distracting  season,  say 
We  must  hustle,  we  must  hurry. 
In  a  flutter  and  a  flurry. 
For  the  sky  is  direly  dark  mv\  grimly  gray, 


And  we  '11  have  to  hasten  home  the  shortest  way 

And  we  scuttle  and  we  scamper  !  — 

What  a  doleful,  dismal  damper  ! 

What  a  dreary,  drizzly,  dreadful  holiday  ! 


Tin:   ADVici:   01'   miss   alcott. 


Hv  John  I'rksion  Tkuk. 


The  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  have  mei 
with  a  great  luss.  Before  this  is  read  by  you,  the 
telctjraph  will  have  carried  the  sad  news  far  and 
near  that  nur  dear  "Aunt  Jo"  lias  passed  away. 
How  many  happy  hours  are  due  to  her!  How 
many  young  lives  are  the  better,  and  braver  for 
the  words  she  wrote,  and  the  examples  of  her  little 
men  and  women  !  There  will  be  many  a  story 
told  of  her  own  unselfish  kindness;  but  I  wish  to 
let  her  own  words  once  more  speak  for  themselves, 
feeling  sure  that  the  advice  which  so  met  the  needs 
of  the  country  boy.  for  whom  they  were  first  writ- 
ten, will  be  of  equal  value  to  other  boys  and  girls, 
who  would  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

Once,  in  the  audacity  of  youth.  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Alcott  a  letter,  the  tenor  of  which  is  indicated  by 
her  prompt,  characteristic  reply,  herewith  shown 
you.  It  may  help  soine  of  you  young  people  as 
it  did  me. 

CON'CORD,  Oct.  24th. 
J.  P.  True: 

Dear  Sir:  I  never  copy  or  "polish,"  so  I  have 
no  old  MSS.  to  send  you,  and  if  I  had  it  would  be 
of  little  use,  for  one  person's  method  is  no  rule  for 
another.  Each  must  work  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
only  drill  needed  is  to  keep  writing  and  profit  by 
criticism.  Mind  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctua- 
tion, use  short  words,  and  express  as  briefly  as  you 
can  your  meaning.  Young  people  use  too  many 
adjectives  and  try  to  "write  fine."  The  strong- 
est, simplest  words  arc  best  and  no  foreign  ones 
if  it  cin  be  helped. 

Write  and  print  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  still  write  and 
improve  as  you  go  on.  Read  the  best  books  and 
they  will  improve  your  style.  See  and  hear  good 
speakers  and  wise  people,  and  learn  of  them. 
Work  for  twenty  years  and  then  you  may  some 
day  find  that  you  have  a  style  and  place  of  your 
own,  and  can  command  good  pay  for  the  same 
things  no  one  would  take  when  you  were  unknown. 

I  know  little  of  poetry,  as  I  never  read  inodem 


attempts,  but  advise  any  young  person  to  keep  to 
prose,  as  only  once  in  a  century  is  there  a  true 
poet,  and  verses  are  so  c.isy  to  do  that  it  is  not 
much  help  to  write  them.  1  have  so  many  letters 
like  your  own  that  1  can  say  no  more,  but  wish  you 
success  and  give  you,  for  a  motto,  Michael  Angelo's 
wise  words  :   Genius  is  infinite  patience. 

Your  friend,  L.  M.  AlcOTT. 

P.  S. —  The  lines  you  send  are  better  than  many 
I  see,  but  boys  of  nineteen  can  not  know  much 
about  hearts,  and  had  better  write  of  things  they 
understand.  Sentiment  is  apt  to  become  senti- 
mentality, and  sense  is  always  safer  as  well  as 
better  drill  for  young  fancies  and  feelings. 

Read  Ralph  WaUio  Emerson,  and  see  what  good 
prose  is,  and  some  of  the  best  poetry  we  have.  I 
much  prefer  him  to  Longfellow. 

Years  afterward,  when  I  had  achieved  some 
slight  success,  I  once  more  wrote,  thanking  her 
for  her  advice;  and  the  following  letter  shows  the 
kindliness  of  heart  with  which  she  extended  ready 
recognition  and  encouragement  to  lesser  workers 
in  her  chosen  field. 

Concord,  Sept.  7,  '83. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  True:  Thanks  for  the  pretty 
book,  which  I  read  at  once  and  with  pleasure,  for 
I  still  enjoy  boys'  pranks  as  much  .as  ever. 

I  don't  remember  the  advice  I  g.avc  you,  and 
should  judge  from  this  your  first  story  that  you  did 
not  need  much.  Your  boys  are  real  boys,  and  the 
girls  can  run,  which  is  a  rare  accomplishment  now- 
.a-days,  I  find.  They  are  not  sentimental  either, 
and  that  is  a  good  example  to  set  both  your  brother 
writers  and  the  lasses  who  read  the  book. 

I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  chosen  work, 
and  shall  always  be  glad  to  know  how  fast  and  how 
far  you  climb  on  the  steep  road  that  leads  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

Yours  truly,  L.  M.  Alcott. 


Vol.   .W  —  3;. 
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A    chinp:se    markkt. 


r>v   Van  Fiior  Li-.k. 


"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  In  China, 
shops  of  a  certain  kind  will  be  found  side  by  side. 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  throujjh  a  long  avenue 
in  my  native  place,  you  will  find  the  dry-goods 
stores,  where  all  sorts  of  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton 
cloth  are  sold,  at  one  end  of  the  street,  with  possi- 
bly a  book-stall  or  pharmacy  sprinkled  here  and 
there  between,  and  the  shops  which  deal  in  food 
at  the  other  end. 

Let  us  take  our  basket  and  hand-scales  and  walk 
through  a  real  Chinese  market.  You  will  need 
the  scales,  if  you  don't  wish  to  be  cheated  by  some 
of  the  rascally  dealers.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  there  as  elsewhere,  you  know ;  and  you 
must  take  away  the  temptation  to  sin.  I  dare  sav 
that  very  few  will  give  you  short  weight  willfully, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  provide  against  mistakes, 
and  you  see  that  almost  every  buyer  is  similarly 
provided. 

The  scales  are  a  simple  affair,  being  a  polished 
and  graduated  wooden  rod,  dotted  with  brass  pegs 
which  mark  off  the  ounces  and  "  catties"  (about  i  >i 
lb.)  and  having  two  hooks  fastened  to  tlie  larger 
end.  The  goods  to  be  weighed  arc  fastened  to 
the  hooks,  and  .m  iron  weight  is  put  on  the  other 
end,  and  so  placed  as  to  balance  them. 

Thus  doubly  armed,  with  scales  and  alertness, 
let  us  follow  the  crowd  through  the  narrow 
thoroughfare.  You  notice  that  the  street  is  paved 
with  long  granite  slabs,  worn  smooth  by  the  tread 
of  thousands  of  pedestrians  f(ir  many  years.   It  is  so 


narrow  that  you  may  conclude  that  horse-teams  arc 
not  supposed  to  pass  through.  Indeed,  there  are 
no  carriages  and  wagons  to  be  found  in  southern 
China,  except  in  the  foreign  settlements.  But 
occasionally  a  sedan-chair  passes  by,  to  w  hich  you 
must  yield  the  right  of  way. 

The  shops  open  upon  the  street,  and  all  their 
wares  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
meat  markets  are  rather  dark-looking  and  un- 
pleasant within,  for  there  they  not  only  sell  their 
meats,  but  slaughter  the  animals  on  the  spot  and 
roast  them  as  well.  The  butchers  stand  behind  a 
long  table  facing  the  street,  and  sell  you  lainb,  or 
mutton,  or  pork,  and  sometimes  venison, —  all 
raw,  or  roast  pork,  roast  chicken  and  roast  duck, 
in  any  quantity  you  may  desire. 

The  way  the  meats  are  roasted  may  be  of  some 
interest.  After  the  animals  arc  slaughtered  and 
well  cleaned,  inside  and  out,  they  are  hung  on 
iron  hooks.  The  oven  is  of  brick,  very  large,  and 
about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  is  now  heated  red-hot  by  a  blaz- 
ing wood-fire.  The  animals  are  put  in  the  oven 
after  the  wood  is  burned  down  to  coals,  and  sus- 
pended by  means  of  iron  rods  across  the  top, 
which  is  then  tightly  covered  up,  as  is  also  the 
draught.  Viiu  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  meats  are  roasted.  It  takes  hardly 
fifteen  minutes  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  ready  for  sale.  The  meats  thus  roasted  are 
delicious.     The  skins  turn  red  and  those  of  pigs 
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are  ven-  crisp.  Cut  half  a  pound,  or  a  quarter  if 
you  wish,  and  pay  tifty  or  twonty-fivc  cash,  which, 
respectively,  equal  five  and  two-and-a-half  cents 
of  American  money.  The  mottoes  parted  up  in 
this  and  other  shops  are  suggestive  :  "  We  cheat 
neither  young  nor  old  ;  "  "  May  wealthy  custonurs 
visit  us  often  ;  "  "  .As  fast  as  the  wheels  may  our 
goods  circulate;"  "May  wealth  increase  in  my 
presence." 

Each  shop  has,  usually  under  the  table  or 
the  counter  outside,  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  the 
God  of  Wealth,  before 
which  incense  is  burn- 
ed morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  on  the  first 
and  tifteenth  of  each 
month,  when  offerings 
of  food  also  are  made, 
candles  are  burned  be- 
fore it. 

Dried  fish  of  many 
kinds  are  sold  in  the 
stores,  but  fresh  fish, 
and  sea-food  generally, 
are  usually  sold  by 
men  who  bring  them 
from  a  great  distance, 
early  in  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon,  in 
baskets.  Behind  these  they  squat,  and  hawk  their 
wares  in  loud  tones.  That  is  the  reason  why  a 
Chinese  market  is  so  noisy  and  animated.  You 
ask  the  price  of  shad,  for  instance,  or  of  crabs,  and 
the  dealer  raises  the  price  of  an  ounce  by  so  many 
cash,  which  you  have  to  beat  down.  What  Adam 
Smith  called  the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  exists 
here  in  its  perfection.  After  wasting  considerable 
time  in  talking  and  splitting  diflferences,  you  at  last 
decide  to  buy,  or  the  trader  concludes  to  sell. 
But  however  much  you  may  congratulate  yourself 
on  hiving  made  a  good  bargain,  you  can  not  be 
certain  that  others  may  not  make  much  better 
bargains  with  the  same  man.  Vegetables  are  sold 
by  other  dealers,  and  the  same  process  must  be 
gone  through  before  you  can  make  a  fair  purchase. 
Grocery  stores  arc  plenty,  and  there  you  will  find 
on  sale  all  sorts  of  sauces,  preser\'cs,  sugars,  and 
so  forth,  in  fact  whatever  is  dealt  in  by  grocers  in 
.America. 

Beef  is  not  often  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  scruples,  most  of  them  being 
tinged,  more   or   less,  with   Buddhism,  but  es|}e- 
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cially  because  the  o.\  is  used  in  ploughing.  Occa- 
sionally you  will  find  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  beef. 
Through  the  same  prejudice,  little  cow's  milk  is 
used  by  the  people,  .ind  that  little  is  made  into 
thin  cakes,  well  salted,  to  be  taken  as  a  relish. 

But  a  kind  of  cheese  is  made  of  bean  curd.  The 
beans  are  ground  in  hand-mills  and  dissolved  in 
water,  tlien  strained  and  steamed.  The  result  is  a 
perfectly  white  cake,  something  like  blanc-mange. 
It  is  eaten  with  shrimp  sauce.  This  cake  is  also 
dried.     There  is  also  a  sauce  ni.ade  from  beans. 

You  perhaps  wonder  why  I  have  not  described 
the  cats,  kittens,  and  dogs,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  common  food  of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
reason  is  because  no  such  things  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  market.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  place  where  such 
articles  of  food  can  be  had,  except  in  a  low  part 
of  Canton,  where  people  who  arc  almost  starved 
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will  buy  almost  anything  to  sustain  life.  The 
Chinese  people  live  on  wholesome  food,  as  you 
will  learn  from  good  authorities.  They  eat  rice  as 
\  ou  eat  bread.     They  make  cakes  of  wheat,  too. 

Potatoes,  cabbages,  greens,  melons,  and  the 
various  cereals,  are  raised  in  great  plenty  and  sold 
comparatively  cheaply.  The  reason  why  things 
are  sold  so  cheaply  there,  compared  with  the  prices 
in  America,  is  because  gold  and  silver,  being 
wholly  imported,  are  very  dear.  Prices  will  rise 
there  quickly  enough  as  soon  as  they  have  ex- 
changed their  tea  and  silk  for  a  great  quantity 
of  those  metals. 


Housi:Ki:i:ri.\(;   soxgs.    No.  hi. 
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Mabv  J.  Jacques. 
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II. 

\\  licn  the  Minny  brcoics 

Mailc  her  wasliiny  white. 
Wrapping,   smoiithiiit;,   hoUling, 
Sprinkling,   rolling,  foKIing, 
C'onic>  the  liusv  Nprite. 


f  mare. 


III. 
I'asses  and  repasses. 

Folds  so  deftly  laid. 
Now  the  iron  sliding. 
Passing  now  and  biding, 

She's  a  sonsy  maid. 


KICIIi:S     AND      roVKRTV 


By  G.  a.  Woods. 


Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  young  girl 
who  was  exceedingly  fortunate. 

Her  home  had  massive  walls  and  towers,  with  a 
L^reat  dome,  beautifully  ornamented,  through  which 
the  light  came  with  ever-changing  effects.  She  had 
a  large  fortune,  and  among  her  jewels  were,  a 
:.;olden  crown  that  no  one  could  imitate,  a  very 
l.irgc  diamond,  and  a  great  many  smaller  ones. 
There  w.is,  besides,  a  great  gold  locket,  with  a 
picture  in  it ;  while  she  had  more  pearls  than  she 
could  use. 

Surrounding  her  home  was  an  immense  park 
that  abounded  in  wild  game  and  beautiful  trees 
md  flowers.  Everj-  one  who  came  to  see  her 
brouglit  a  precious  gift.  Some  even  brought  her 
everything  they  had  to  give.  Every  year  she  took 
.1  long  journey  and  saw  the  most  beautiful  sights. 
Her  traveling  trip  never  tired  her  in  the  least. 

Would  you  not  like  to  have  been  in  the  place  of 
this  fortunate  young  girl  ? 

In  that  same  locality  there  lived  a  girl  who, 
you  will  think,  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 

She  lived  in  a  log-hut  in  the  woods,  and  dressed 
in  coarse  clothes.  She  had  to  work  hard,  for  her 
mother  w.is  ill  a  great  deal  of  the  time ;  and  as 
she  was  an  only  child,  a  large  part  of  the  household 
duties  fell  to  her.  Then  every  day  she  had  to 
search  the  woods  for  their  cow,  and  milk  her ;  and 
in  their  season  she  had  to  gather  blackberries  and 


raspberries  and  blueberries  to  help  out  their  scanty 
supplies.  Would  you  not  dislike  to  have  such  a 
fate  ?  How  much  rather  you  would  live  like  the 
first  girl  I  spoke  of!  But  what  would  you  say  if  I 
should  tell  you  they  both  were  one  and  the  same 
person  ?     Let  us  see  how  that  may  be. 

The  massive  walls  and  towers  of  which  I  spoke 
were  the  grand,  high  mountains  around  her  valley- 
home  ;  and  the  great  dome  was  the  sky,  which 
was  just  as  inuch  hers  as  if  it  had  been  created 
especially  for  her.  Her  great  fortune  consisted  of 
youth,  health,  sunshine,  pure  air,  good  looks  and 
good  nature,  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  of  the  best  things  of  this  world. 

That  golden  crown  you  will  guess  to  have  been 
her  beautiful  golden  hair,  of  which  I  am  afraid  she 
was  a  little  \ain.  Her  diamonds  were  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  she  never  worried  for  fear  they  should 
be  stolen.  Her  golden  locket  was  the  moon,  and 
the  picture  the  one  we  all  can  see  in  it.  Her 
pearls  were  dewdrops ;  the  precious  gift  that  every 
one  brought  was  love,  and  this  she  well  deser\ed. 
The  long  journey  she  took  every  year  was  the 
wondrous  journey  around  the  sun  to  Springland, 
Summerland,  Autumn,  and  back  to  icy  Winter. 
Kvery  night  revealed  new  glories  in  the  heavens ; 
every  morning  brought  renewed  life  and  health. 

Now,  if  you  wish  a  moral  to  my  story,  search 
carefully,  and  perhaps  you  may  lind  it. 
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lis    Makcakkt  Evtinge. 


LI  i  1  LE  girl  one  day  in  the  month  of  May  dropped  a  morn- 
ing-glory seed  into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  and  said  : 
"  Now,  Morning-glory  Seed,  hurry  and  grow,  grow,  grow 
until  you  are  a  tall  vine  covered  with  pretty  green  leaves 
and  lovely  trumpet-flowers."  But  the  earth  was  very  dry, 
for  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  the  poor 
Avee  seed  could  not  grow  at  all.  So,  after  lying  j^atiently 
in  the  small  hole  for  nine  long  days  and  nine  long  nights,  it  said  to  the 
ground  around  it :  "  O  Ground,  please  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  to 
soften  my  hard  brown  coat,  so  that  it  may  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two 
green  seed-leaves,  and  then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine  !  "  But  the  ground  said  : 
"That  you  must  ask  of  the  rain." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain  :  "O  Rain,  please  come  down  and  wet  the 
ground  around  me  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will 
my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open 
and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves  and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine!"  But 
the  rain  said  :    "  I  can  not  unless  the  clouds  hang  lower." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  clouds:  "O  Clouds,  please  hang  lower  and 
let  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give 
me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will  mj-  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and 
softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves 
and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine!"  But  the  clouds  said:  "The  sun  must  hitle, 
first." 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  sun  :  "  O  Sun,  please  hitle  for  a  little  while  so 
that  the  clouds  may  hang  lower,  and  the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground 
around  me.  Then  will  the  ground  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  and  my 
hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open  and 
set  free  my  two  green  seed-leaves  and  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine  !"  "I  will." 
said  the  sun  ;  and  he  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

Thtm  the  clouds  began  to  hang  lower  and  lower,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall  faster  and  faster,  and  the  ground  began  to  get  wetter  and  wetter,  and 
the  seed-coat  began  to  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  open  it  burst  !  — 
and  out  came  two  bright  green  seed-leaves  and  the  Morning-glory  Seed 
began  to  be  a  \'inc  ! 


ONE    LITTLE    SHOE. 


By  Amy  E.  Blaxchard. 


•  I  belong.'  said  the  little  shoe. 
"  To  a  baby  fair  with  j;oldcn  hair  ■ 
With  dimpled  smiles 
And  cunning  wiles 
And  eyes  of  blue." 


'  What  do  you  do, 
vou  little  shoe, 
All  the  day  ? 
Tell  me,  I  pray. 
Little  shoe,  what  you  do  ?  " 

'  Upstairs  and  down,"  said  the  wee  shoe, 
''  Two  little  feet, 
Dainty  and  sweet, 
Patter  about 
Indoors  and  out, 
.•\nd  take  me.  too." 


'  What  do  you  hear? 
How  they  talk, 
Where  you  walk. 
You  little  shoe  ?  " 


Now,  tell  me  true. 


"  What  do  1  hear?  "  said  the  dainty  shoe  ; 
"  Tender  words,  songs  of  birds, 

Baby-sighs,  lullabies, 
And  laughter,  too." 

"  Where  do  you  go,  you  dear  wee  shoe? 
Do  you  weary 
Kor  land  and  sea. 
For  something  new?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  sail,"  said  the  wee  shoe, 
"  .Vcross  the  sea  ; 
'Twixt  you  and 
me. 
It  is  not  best 
To  tell  the  rest !  — 
1  'in  Baby's  shoe." 
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JACK-I.\-THi;-l'Ul.lMT. 


1  Mav, 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


Goon-DAV,  dear  May  lovers  and  May  queens  ! 
It  is  delightful  to  see  you  here  in  this  bright  spring 
weather.  By-the-\vay,  have  you  all  remembered 
to  put  on  your  overshoes?  If  so,  stand  around 
and  listen  lo  this  letter  which  comes  to  propound 

a  puzzling  question. 

Albany,  Jamarv  25,  1888. 
Dkar  |ack-IN-1HK-Pii,imt:  1  have  just  been 
reading  your  February  talk  in  S  r.  Nicholas,  and 
have  decided  to  write  and  ask  you  a  question  which 
has  been  bothering  me  for  some  time.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  difTerence  between  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit  ? 
I  have  asked  a  great  many  people,  but  nobody  has 
been  able  to  answer.  When  I  first  thought  of  it  I 
supposed  I  had  only  to  ask  and  be  told,  but  found 
to  my  surprise  I  had  propounded  quite  a  difficult 
question.  .Surely,  dear  Jack,  you  should  know,  if 
any  one  does,  being  a  sort  of  cousin  to  both. 
Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

.\NNA   .M.  Talcoit. 

I  r  will  never  do,  my  chicks,  for  you  to  allow  this 
query  to  remain  unanswered.  It  requires  careful 
consideration  on  your  part,  so  we  must  gi\e  you 
time.  Fruit  of  the  earth  is  one  thing.  And  fruit 
of  the  market  is  another,  I  suppose.  The  dear 
Little  School-ma'am,  who  knows  everything,  can 
not  give  mc  terse,  satisfactory  definitionsof  fruit  and 
vegetable  that  are  calculated  to  relieve  Anna  Tal- 
cott's  mind.  The  dictionaries  and  cycloprcdias, 
I  'm  told,  have  formed  a  league  to  keep  up  the 
c<mfusion.  Klsie  (loodrich,  a  little  girl  in  the  Red 
School-house,  says  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  by 
cooking.  If  you  can  eat  it  raw  and  enjoy  it,  it  's  a 
fruit ;  if  it  must  be  cooked  to  be  good,  it 's  a  vege- 
table. That  is  well  enough,  as  f.ir  as  it  goes,  but 
I  'm  sure  it  will  not  satisfy  Anna  Talcott.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  study  and  observe,  and  bother  older 


persons  with  questions  till  further  notice.  It  is  a 
hard  world. 

Here  is  trouble  for  lilsie  Goodrich  !  The  Little 
School-ma'am  has  just  informed  me  that  the  hap- 
piest boy  in  the  Red  School-house  eats,  jn  an 
average,  ten  raw  turnips  a  week,  and  that  he  has 
many  followers.     And  how  about  olives  ? 

ARBOR    OAYS. 

Aruor  Days,  or  tree-planting  festivals,  arc  happy 
days  for  our  country,  and  1  am  glad  whenever  my 
birds  tell  me  of  any  such  celebration.  They  arc 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  anil  are 
frequent  in  the  far  West,  I  am  told.  The  Littk 
School-ma'am  says  that  on  one  Arbor  Day  in 
April,  a  year  or  two  ago.  nearly  a  million  trees 
were  planted  in  Kansas  alone.  So.  cultivate 
Arbor  Days,  children,  and  teachers  of  children, 
and  do  your  part  toward  keeping  this  sunnv 
land  green  and  flourishing.  My  birds  assume 
that  trees  are  designed  only  for  their  benefit —  the 
dear  little  innocents !  Hut  think,  my  hearers, 
of  all  the  uses  to  which  trees  are  put ;  think  of 
their  beauty,  their  value,  and  the  important  work 
they  do  in  the  economy  of  nature  ! 

As  to  this  last  point,  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  inquire  further.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned,  I  am  told,  in  regard  to  the  cfifcct  of  trees 
upon  the  atmosphere,  even  upon  the  climate.  I5ut 
I  am  not  quite  able  to  inform  you  on  these  matters. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  trees,  and  if  nobody 
plants  fresh  ones  there  is  danger  of  the  supply 
giving  out,  in  time.  So  says  my  old  gray  owl, 
and  he  i-inncs. 

WHO  CAN   ANSWER  THIS? 

Dear  Jack:  \Vc  tluiik  iliai  »c  li.in-  licird  of  blu<:  ii..<:iii..ncs  but 
wc  .-irc  not  quite  sure.  .Arc  there  Mich  things  r  .-\nd  if  there  .-ire. 
where  do  they  grow  t  Wc  have  often  seen  white  anemones,  antl 
also  pink  ones.  Soon  they  will  be  coming  again,  and  wc  four  arc 
glad. 

With  lo-.c  to  the  Little  Sch.wl-ma'am,  your  loving  friends, 

Fannv,  Marian,  Dia.va,  and  Eli^anor. 

WAKING  THE    BRANCHES. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  for  tempting  the  little 
sleeping  branches  to  wake  up  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual.  Carefully  cut  a  few  from  fruit  trees, 
maples,  willows,  even  from  stilT  and  leafless  gar- 
den shrubs,  however  drear  and  wintry  thev  ma\ 
appear.  I'ut  them  in  w.iter  (which  should  be 
changed  every  day) ;  give  them  sunshine  and 
shelter,  place  them  in-doors  and  watch  for  the 
waking!  Soon  you  will  see  swelling  buds,  then 
the  blossoms,  and,  later,  the  green  leaves,  if  you 
have  pear  or  cherry  branches,  or  cuttings  from 
flowering-almond  bushes,  or  from  Forsythia  or 
/)'"'.>'  Jiipoiiicii.  In  this  way  my  young  city-folk 
may  enjoy  the  sweet  spring  blooming  even  before 
it  comes  to  their  country  cousins. 

HENRY    OF     BLOIS. 

Dkar  Jack-in-tiih.Pii.i'it:    I 
N1CII01.AS,  and  particularly  your  pan  of  it.     In  the  January'  num. 
bcr  1  came  acrou  the  i|Uu'lion,  "  Who  was  Hcnrj-  of  Itlois  T  "     He 
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«a.  Im.lhct  of  Kins  Stephen,  and  llish..p  of  Winchester  and  C  ar- 

dinal   legate  of  the  l'ol>e  .in  well       lie  xeeins  to  hiive  been  iuuuhty. 

Iver^  tei.lur  of  Kn^liNh  hUlorv  knows  Stephen  unjuslly  fccpl  ihc 

.  r  wii  ol   KiK-Luul  lr..m  the  on\v  heiress  and  daui-hler  ..t  Henry  1. 

\\,l:    II-     v    .:    l;:   1,    ih muh  dnthcr  of  Stephen,  was  not  Imither 

1  .  that  of  the  Kniprevs  .Matilda       I'nfor- 

'ilda  was  nide  and  haughty  and  ofTcndctl 

'.   his    friendship.      I    am   indebted  for  the 

.lands  ••  Liies  of  the  IJueensofKnBbtid." 

a  Ui^L.  1  aui  \  .:i\   i.'-iid  I'f  rcadini;. 

'  Your  interested  reader.  Ai.sKs  SrKVliSs. 

A    RIVAL    OF    BRUCE'S    SPIDER. 

Yor  all  h;\ve  heard  of  Uriico's  spider?  Yes? 
I  tlioti-^ht  si>.  \Yell,  here  is  a  wren  that  also  de- 
serves to  Ix'  remembered,  thouj;h,  so  far,  no  in- 
teresting historical  person  has  utilized  him,  so  to 
speak.  1  learn  of  this  bird  through  a  newspaper 
scrap  that  has  just  blown  in  upon  my  pulpit.  It 
IS  verv  litis  headed  : 


A    PERSISTENT    WREN. 


.the 


.\  WKh-.  huilt   Its  nest  in  an  .ild  fruit-can. 
of  \.  J.  I)lehl.  of  .Normal.  III.      The   nest  was  destroyed,    but   w; 
renewed  twelve  times  on  twcU-c  successive  days,  having  liecn  pulled 
to  pieces  each  time  by  an  inipiirin^;  naturalist  as  soon  almost  as  built. 
The  bird  wxs  then  leit  in  undisputed  possession. 

And  now,  with  cverjbody's  permission,  while  we 
are  thinking  of  these  energetic  and  seemingly 
intelligent  little  birds,  I  will  take  up  something 
w  ritten  on  purpose  for  you  by  an  observing  young 
friend  of  St.  Nicholas  : 

THE    WREN    ARCHITECTS. 

The  stories  that  we  love  best  are  the  ones  that 
Papa  tells  us,  beginning.  "'  When  I  was  a  little  fel- 
low," instead  of  "'Once  upon  a  time,"  a  "truly, 
truly,  black  and  bluely  "  story,  and  this  is  one  of 
them : 

'•  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  your  grandfather 
moved  from  the  city,  and  I.  for  the  first  time, 
lived  something  of  a  country  life.  Everything  was 
full  of  interest  to  me:  but,  above  all,  I  was  interested 
in  the  bird-life  about  me.  It  was  spring-time,  and 
the  birds  were  having  a  right  busy  time  of  it,  look- 


ing up  their  new  homes.  One  fiinily,  a  pretty 
pair  of  wrens,  interested  me  particularly.  They 
chose  the  leader  from  the  piazza-roof  of  our  house 
for  the  site  of  their  new  home. 

•'  You  know  tlie  leader  is  the  tin  pipe  that  carries 
the  water  from  the  roof,  and  this  one  was  a  partic- 
ularly large  one.  How  1  wished  1  might  safely  stop 
them  at  their  work,  knowing,  as  1  did,  th.it  the  first 
real  storm  would  wash  away  their  home  nest,  rest- 
ing so  daintily  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

"Well,  it  so  happened  thai  they  hardly  had  fin- 
ished their  nest,  when  a  severe  storm  came  and  tore 
away  the  new  wren-home.  As  the  water  dashed 
through  the  leader,  the  poor  w  rens  tU-w  distractedly 
about,  and  finally  settled  on  a  neighboring  branch 
of  a  tree. 

"  When  the  storm  had  cleared,  they  continued  to 
twitter  and  fly  about  for  a  long  time,  and  then  flew 
away.  To  my  surprise,  the  next  day  the  pair  were 
busily  at  work  again  in  the  very  self-same  place 
over  the  leader  !  And  by  and  by  I  felt  ciuite  sure 
that  there  must  be  some  tiny  eggs  in  the  little 
nest,  as  I  saw  Papa  Wren  flying  hack  and  forth  all 
alone,  politely  carrying  home  a  limp  worm  in  his 
beak.  I  really  dreaded  another  rain,  and  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  watch  the  unfortunate  little  family 
when  it  should  come. 

"At  last  the  storm  came,  and,  to  my  amazement, 
the  water  came  freely  from  the  leader,  apparently 
creating  no  commotion  whatever.  When  the  rain 
had  ceased,  1  took  a  long  ladder  and  climbed  up  to 
investigate  the  leader  puzzle.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  the  tiny  nest  (for  wrens  arc  very  little  birds,  you 
know),  witii  the  mother-bird's  bright  eyes  peep- 
ing over  the  edge;  but  beneath  the  nest,  so  that 
the  nest  rested  safely  upon  it,  was  a  perfectly 
arched  little  bridge  built  of  pliable  twigs,  and 
under  this  bridge  the  water  had  run  safely,  leaving 
the  little  family  really  high  and  dry." 

Now,  dear  Jack-in-thc-Pulpit,  this  is  a  true  story, 
for  Papa  says  it  is.  I  have  two  beautiful  birds' 
nests  that  I  found  deserted  by  their  builders  ;  but  I 
have  not  vet  found  one  with  a  bridge  built  under  it. 


Practicai.  Advice. 

Gentleman  (  having  hcird  the  little  girl  speaking  French  as  he  entered  the  elevator):  "  I  wish  that  I  could  Icam  in  speak  French  as 
well  as  you  do,  my  child!  " 

LtttU  Ctrl:  "  Then  your  nurse  must  l>e  French,  and  you  must  never,  never  speak  a  word  of  English,— ii  is  the  only  way!  A 
French  nurac,  you  know,  can  nut  talk  English." 


BOATING. 


Bv  Eric  Palmer. —  A  Very  YorNc  Contrii 


Once  upon  a  time,  ther< 
Fray  and   Tom  Druy. 


Making  The  Boats^ 
ere  two  boys  whose  names  wc 
deciding  what 


play, 


One  fine  day,  whdc  Billy  and  Tom 
i'om  started  up  and  vaid  : 

"  Ixt  'pt  mal^e  home  t>oatft:  one  of  ut  can  make  a  mw-boat,  and 
ihc  other  of  u\  tan  make  a  sail-twat.  The  !iail-bont  will  lie  a  yacht, 
and  a  fi%hing-vci>cl,  lou,  if  wc  want  to:  don't  you  think  it  will  lie 

cm  ever  make  them  :  but  why  not  buy 


"  Why,  we  have  n't  money  enough,  of  course,"  said  Tom:  *'  boat* 
cost  like  cvcrj'thing ;  1  don  t  know  but  some  cost  over  a  thousand 
Billy      dollars," 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Billy.  "  I  never  knew  they  cost  as  much  as  that   ' 

Then  Tom  laughed  heartily. 

Thcv  worked  all  the  aftcnioon  until  evening. 

In  ihc  midst  of  ii  Tom  said  : 

"  Well,  after  all.  I  don't  think  it  will  !<  worth  the  trouble";  bui 
Billy  coaxed  him  inilil  he  went  on.  After  the  t>oats  were  done,  they 
were  just  as  good  as  if  they  had  licen  bought. 

The  next  day  after  they  were  done,  the  boys  thought  they  would 
have  a  row  and  sail  in  the  newly  made  boats. 


noATINC. 
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r..m  Jul  n  1  know  how  toniw.  so  Hilly  ijimht  hini. 
Since  they  lucd  nuhi  on  ihc  sjnil.  ihcy  did  n't  have  very  tar  to 
Jrj^  their  Ikkii-.  to  ^ct  thcui  into  the  sea. 

When  loni  wi^  jn*t  bccinnini;.  Hilly  thought  he  il  play  a  trick 
on  lorn;  so  one  lime,  when  they  wcie  out  ruwing  together.  Hilly 
s.iid: 

'  Why  don't  you  catch  a  crab  T  " 

imsaid:   "  I  don't  know  how." 

ju&t  put  your  our  deep  down  into  the  water,  and  then 
i;  iweep  with  it,  so  a»  to  let  the  crab  have  tune  enough  to 
id  then  take  il  up  and  see  what  y 

1,  :    I,  he  was  bid. 


••  Why 

And   i: 


-.    ;  I      ■    ,    ■.   pulled  I 

\*   :  ■  I      .    :  up ; 

•■  I  .' ;,  ..,  :.'  \oii  might  be  playing  a  trick  t 

(To   i*f   CPNttMUtti.} 

Cmaptbr  II.    Thk  Stokm. 
"Weu,"  said  Billy,  '   1  can't  pl.iy  .iny  more  tricks  on  you  like 

"Well,  I  'm  glad,"  said  Tom,  "for  I  did  n't  like  that  very 
much."  . 

••  I  should  n't  think  you  would,"  said  Billy,  "for  the  first  time  1 
had  that  trick  played  on  mt,  my  head  went  against  one  of  the  seats 
and  hurt  a  little  " 

••  1  should  think  it  would  ;  did  it  make  your  nose  bleed  ? 

".No.  of  course  not,"  s.iid  Billy  injign.inlly.  ".\  little  thing 
like  that  woul  1  n't  make  iny  nose  bleed  ;  would  it  yourst  " 

•  Se~.  I  d  ■  1  I  know  but  it  would  :  it  might  — and  it  might  not, 
,.,        1  III.-  slowly. 

1  :hey  resolved  to  try  the  yacht,—  which  afterward 

.  I  r,c  Maytlowcr."     Tliey  tied  their  r«w-boat  ^which 

I 'ic  Hepsie  ")  to  the  stem  and  started  oflf. 

It  was  .1  nil  e  day.  but  they  had  n't  been  gone  half  an  hour  before 
a  storm  came  up  :  a:id  just  before  that  Billy  said : 

••  Let 's  go  home,  for  it  is  getting  a  little  late :  see,  it 's  getting 
dark,  but  I  noticed  the  clock  as  I  came  out  of  the  house,  and  it  said 
a  o'clock  exactly,  and  now  it  must  be  about  5.  Now,  should  n't  you 
think  so  T  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  should."  said  Tom:  "  let  's  steer  home." 

"  All  light,  go  ahead,"  shouted  Billy.  "  I  guess  we  can  get  home 
in  time  for  dinner,  even  if  we  are  one  or  two  miles  from  our  beach : 
don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  Yes.  1  guess  SD,"  said  Tom  :  "  but  stop!  stop!  Put  on  all  sail : 
1  feel  s>rne  dp>ps  of  rain,  and  a  storm  is  coming  up ;  put  on  all  sail 
as  .]  :i(:W  -^s  voii  c.in.  before  the  storm  gets  any  worst' 

W  h.n  ihev  .;it  on  all  sail,  they  went  skimming  along  mighty  fast, 
.iTi  !  1:  I'm   s!  !  >  k  the  breath  away  fiom  them.     It  went  so  fa.st  the 

n  deck,  but  they  did  n't  mind  that,  they  just  wanted 

'  n:  the  storm  came  up ;  and  Tom  rowed  as  best  he 
1  Billy,  but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  make  their 
.  :   ^     •  ,N[  enough:  they  leaned  over  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  ir  y.n  ^  'iioiig  into  their  eycs. 

The  hide  skiff  rocked  10  and  fro,  and  one  time  when  she  made  a 
great  lurch  to  one  side,  over  she  went.  Fortunately  fiT  the  two 
children  they  knew  how  to  swim  very  well,  and  they  were  not  far 
from  land,  so  they  struck  out  with  all  their  mights,  and  were  getting 
tired  and  sayine.  "Oh.  dear  me!  I  think  I  shall  drown  ! "  when 
iheir  feet  touched  the  sand,  and  then  iheyshouted  "  Hurrah,  we  arc 
&.ived  !  "  and  went  into  their  houses  dripping  wet 

(  To  ^  coittimutJ.  > 

CiiArrER  HI.     Getting  the  Boats. 

Is  a  few  days  the  boys  wanted  to  take  another  sail :  so  when  their 
mothers  did  n't  know  it.  they  slipped  out-of-door^  and  ran. 


"  get  your  boat." 

'  said  Billy,  "and  I  '11  gel  the  boat  quick 

-  •  the  place  where  they  had  kept  her,  and 

.V  .,   I.  >t  there:  then  he  said,  with  blank  amaiement, 

ti  .It  sea ;  don't  yi*u  remember  a  few  da>Ti  ago  ?  " 

'  n  tw  I  remember  —  she  got  tipped  over  a  few  days 

<li'l :  but  how  arc  wc  goins  to  get  the  boat  and  go  out 
T  !icr  up  in  some  funnv  way  ?     But  maybe  wc  can't  get 

.    ,  .■!  ecu  if  ue  .1...   11   »ill  be  all  (uU  of  water,  and 


our  neighbors  and  ask  to  go  out  wiih  them  and  get  the  boats  up  : 
don't  you  think  that  's  a  good  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  ver\-  good  way." 

■•  All  right,  let  's  do  11,  then.  ' 

"Very  well,  come  ahead." 

1  To  bf  COHtiHHtii.  ) 

CiiAiTKR  IV.     Another  Sto».m. 

"  Wkll,"  said   Billy,  "after  all  this  trouble,  do  you  think   we 
the  end  of      have  had  as  much  fun  out  of  these  boats  as  we  meant  to  have  !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  "bull  think  just  about  xs  much 
gilt  to  h.ive:  don't  you  think  ; 


r  three  days,  and  I 

■'  U  .N.boatV  said  Tom.with 

a  I411,;'  '  out  because  he  did  n't 

w.,r.t  I  himself.  "  You  've  pbyed 

Ihe  ir  boat   on   behind   the 

*  Ma>ll  -A   ..    ..  /  '    '1'  forgetting  all  the  time. 

1»  n't  il  (umiv  .    • 

"  I  II  tell  you  a  way  to  get  the  boats,  and  that  is,  to  go  to  one  of 


"  No,'   said  Billy,  "  I  don'i,  for  that  time  we  lipped  over  was  n't 

"Thai 's  so,"  s-aid  Tom  :  "but  we  've  had  a  good  lot  of  fun  out 
of  'cm,  anyhow,  have  n't  wc  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  iircliy  good  lot."  said  Billy,  a  litllc  suspiciously. 

That  night,  befoie  going  to  supper,  the  boys  planned  to  have  a 
sail  the  next  morning  after  breakfast,  unless  il  was  cloudy  or  showed 
any  signs  of  a  storm.  So  the  next  morning  ihcy  were  up  and 
dressed  early,  for  they  wanted  10  make  plans  bcfoic  breakfast,  and 
carry-  tlicm  oul  after  breakfast,  if  nothing  happened  to  prevent. 

Right  the  minute  they  were  done  breakfast,  without  asking  to  be 
excused,  or  10  fold  up  their  napkins  or  anything,  they  hurried  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

This  time  they  thought  they  would  leave  the  row-boat  behind. 
"  Because."  said  Tom.  "  if  wc  get  lipped  over  again,  and  gel  to 
shore,  we  can  have  it  lo  get  the  '  3laynower*  in." 

"Very  true,"  said  Billy  solemnly,  for  the  thought  of  the  wTcck 
made  him  shiver. 

Well,  they  went  out:  and  suddenly  —  very  suddenly  —  a  storm 
came  upon  them. 

The  night  they  got  wrecked  their  fathers  gave  them  a  long  in. 
stniclion  now  to  manage  a  sail-boat :  so  this  lime  they  did  as  their 
hthers  told  them  to.  and  ihey  got  on  pretty  well  for  a  short  time, 
when  all  at  once  a  gigantic  wave  came  up  and  gave  a  great  sweep 
over  the  little  uncontrolled  skiff,  then  another  just  like  the  one  be- 
fore il,  and  knocked  the  little  thing  right  over  ;  and  this  time  the 
boys  were  farther  away  fiom  land  than  ihcy  had  ever  been  before, 
and,  even  roo<1  swimmers  as  they  were,  they  though!  they  should 
drown,  because  they  knew  they  jiist  could  swim  to  land  bel^ire.  So 
Tom  s.aid.  "  Wc  can't  swim  to  shore,  because  we  are  farther  out 
than  wc  were  before,  and  wc  just  got  10  land  then,  so  I  'm  going  for 
good."  Then  he  made  a  great  plunge  and  never  came  up  again, 
and  so  did  Billy,  and  neither  of  them  came  up  again. 
(To  tx  corttiHiifd.) 

CHAITER   V.      Mol'RXlNC. 

After  the  two  fathers  had  talked  over  the  mailer  for  a  little 
while,  ihey  appointed  that  at  10  o'clock  they  would  start  out  and 
inquire  if  any  of  the  people  had  seen  two  boys  oul  in  a  sail-lmat  in  a 
storm,  and  a  lot  of  people  said  "  No.  they  had  n't."  So  then  they 
had  10  ask  the  next  person  that  came  along  until  they  got  a  lot  of 
people  going  along  with  them,  and  some  were  the  Ijoys'  friends,  and 
some  were  total  strangers  :  but  they  all  were  anxious  10  get  the 
boys  back  again  if  they  could.  By  a  litllc  instniclion  from  one  of 
them,  and  by  going  where  he  told  them  to.  the  men  and  women 
found  out  that  the  "  Mayflower  "  was  gone  from  her  mooring-placc, 
and  by  looking  through  an  opera-glass  they  could  sec  far  <uit  at  sea 
a  ship  blown  over  on  her  side,  and  ihey  could  make  oul  these  words 
on  the  side  uppermost.  "  The  Mayflower." 

Then,  just  as  .soon  as  the  two  fatlicrs  saw  these  words,  they  both 
cried  out,  "  That  is  our  sons'  ship.  I  remember  '  The  Mayflower  ' 
was  her  name.  Our  sons  are  drowned  !  Our  sons  arc  drowned  * 
Now,  how  can  wc  get  our  sons  up  from  the  Ixniom  of  the  sea?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  all  the  othere  that  were  standing  around. 
"  unless  you  take  a  well-trained  diver  and  send  him  down  10  the  bot- 
tom, and  he  'II  get  them  up  for  you." 

"  Well,  ihat  would  be  a  good  way.  but  where  are  we  going  lo  gel 
a  divet?  and  even  if  we  do  gel  one.  he  may  not  go  down  for  us. 
And  then,  »  hen  we  gel  a  diver,  w  here  shall  we  gel  our  boat  ?  " 

"  I  can  gel  you  both.  sir.  for  I  am  the  diver,  and  here  is  the 
boat.     When  would  you  like  them  •  " 

"  Now.  if  you  please,  sir:   you're  ver>' kind." 

"  Oh.  not  at  all,  sir  :   I  do  such  things  often  for  people." 

After  ihev  had  got  the  Ixiys  they  had  a  funeral,  and  on  the  grave- 
stone of  Billy  there  were  these  words: 

Little  Uimh.  who  made  thee?     Post  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life  and  made  thee  feed  by  the  sircam  and  o'er  the  mead  ? 
I'.ave  thee  clothing  nf  delight.-  softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright  ? 


Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice,  making  .all  the  vales  rejoice? 
Litllc  lamb,  who  made  thee  ?    Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

And  on  Tom's  grave-stone  there  were  these  words: 
little  lamb,  I  'II  tell  ihee.  little  lamb.  I  '11  tell  thee, 
He  is  called  by  thy  name,  for  lie  call.  Him.elf  a  Ijmb. 
He  is  meek,  .ind  he  is  mild  :    he  became  a  lillle  child  ; 
I  a  child  and  Ihou  a  lamb,  we  are  called  by  his  name. 
Little  lamb.  God  bless  thee  !  I  jitle  lamb.  God  bless  thee  '. 
Thr  End. 


THE    LKTTKR-BOX. 


Krratum  — The  rcfcrcn 

Sr.  NlCMCLAS  to  p.    436  si 


■  beneath  the  frontispiece  of  the  M:irch 
iild  have  read  *'  Sec  p.  396." 


A  friend  sends  Ui  a  bit  of  i 
tiuncd  in  Mr.  K.  V.  Siiiallcys 
brotherv,  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
*•  The  author  of  the  intcrcstin 
rate>,'  in  your  March  niinilKrr, 
of  Uaratnria   Bay.     I-ifitte  and  his  follower 
their  offense  was  not  pinicy,  but  barratrj-  — 
which  means  a  '  cheat.'     Harauria  liay  is  s 
the  bay  where  cheating  is  going  on." 


ifonnatiui)  concerning  a  place  men- 

irticlc  relating  to  the  famous  Lafittc 

March.     Our  corxcHpondcni  writes: 

:  article  '  An  Ancient  Haunt  of  V\- 

mits  to  tell  Us  the  onginof  the  name 

always  claimed  that 

n  Spanish,  Imratcria, 

nply  Bamilrj'  Bay,  or 


Whitnkv's  P(.int.  Bkoome  Co..  X.  V. 

Deak  St.  Nicmoi-as:  1  thought  1  would  write  to  you  and  icll 
you  how  much  1  like  your  magazine,  t  think  it  is  aecidrdly  the 
bfst  magazine  published,  with  no  exceptions.  I  have  taken  it  as 
long  as  1  can  remember,  and  there nc%er  wxs  a  lime  when  I  did  not 
like  it,  and  1  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when  1  shall  tire 
of  it  Mamma  and  the  older  members  of  the  family  enjoy  it  a>  much 
as  I  do.  I  think  that  U.uisa  M.  Alcutt  and  Mrs.  Burnett  are  my 
favorite  author*.  "  Little  I-ord  Faunileroy  "  is  the  most  beautiful 
story  I  ever  read. 

1  took  part  in  two  St.  Nichoias  plays  which  were  acted  here. 
"The  Land  of  Nod '"and  "The  Ma^ic  Pen."  The  parts  were  all 
taken  by  girls,      thcit  was  not  a  boy  m  cither  play. 


I    think  the    -Letter-box' 
read  the  letters 

I  think  1  will  ask  a  conutid 
i  1  do,  can  gtics-i  very  easily. 


great  in 
vhich  all 


nd  1    love 


vedr 


The 


ho  love  St.  Nicholas 
nmething  that  can  not  be 
iLAs."  of  course.  I  have 
ill  close  with  "  I^ng  life 


Uke 


pres. 


few  pictures  for  \ 

She  said  "Yes."  I  wc 
Nicholas.  Your  "  Bro 
dear  old  St.  Nicholas. 


Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old.  1  have 
;  year,  and  hope  1  may  always  have  you  for  my  Christ- 
i  like  you  very  much.     1    thouglil  1   would  make 


nd  them,  and  1  saw  her  smile 
>ee  them  printed  in  my  Sr 
ny  little  men.     tlood  night, 


r  little  friend,      Ko 


like  to  hear  about  the  * 


ch  frt)n 


\Vb  thank  our  young  artist  for  the  pictti 
letter,  and  regret  that  our  cngmvcr  has 
them. 


l(;hall.  North  Bhkwick,  Scoi 
Perhaps  some  of  <nir  feltt>w.rcad( 
lass  Rock,"  to  which  wc  often  g. 
mer,  as  we  live  close  to  it.  We  Like  a  little  steam  laui 
"Canty  Bay."  for  the  rock  is  two  miles  from  shore.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  rising  sheer  up  out  of  the  sea.  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  wc  land,  at  one  spot  when  the  wind  is  cast,  and  at  an- 
other when  il  is  west. 

Next  tfi  the  n»ck  itself,  the  solan  geese  take  up  most  of  our  atten- 
tion. These  birds  have  si»nic  very  curious  habiLs :  they  lay  their 
(tingle  eggs  on  ledges  of  the  rock,  some  uf  which  arc  so  narrow  one 
would  thii.k  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  egg  (which  is  alH)ut  the 
<»ize  of  a  turkey's),  much  less  for  the  parent  bird,  which  hatches  the 
egg  by  standing  with  one  foot  upon  it:  hence  its  name  (sole  ont. 
«ome  people  think  These  geese  only  inha'iit  one  other  rock  in  (!rcat 
Britain  (AiKa  Criigt  They  all  go  away  fnr  the  winter  months, 
and  c<nnc  ag.iin  in  spring,  nearly  always  on  the  ist  of  February. 
When  the  bird  it  ipiiie  young  it  is  a  little  downy  ball,  but  iK-comes 
covered  with  black  fc.ibcrs,  which  gradu:dlv  each  season  l>ecome 
more  .-ind  more  m>(''^><--«1  with  white  till,  at  five  years  old.  it  is  en- 
tirely white,  with  only  '.kuk  tips  to  each  wing,  and  me 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  "  Bass  mallow,"  peculiar  to  the 
almokt  all  Larried  aw;iy  by  l>otanist<i. 

There  arc  many  other  birds  l^sides  the  geese  on 
«U(:h  at  «eagulU.  guillcmoix.  kitiiwakc 
of  pretty  little    "jaminorics"  with  the 
ditc  in  every  direction.     There  i%a  cav 


ck,  has  been 


ul  iiuantitics 


r  red  Icgx  and  tiillk.  which 
:  right  through  "  the  Ba«s," 


wliich  venturesome  people 
water  is  low.  There  is  als. 
in  one  of  the  cells  of  which 
.idder,  the  martyr,  w.is  co 
there.  'Ihis  Blackaddcr  w 
religion. 

"  The  Bass  '*  was  the  last 
for  the  Stuarts.     This  shon 

ed  here  long  ago 


can  explore  in  calm  weather  when  the 
'  an  old  chapel  and  a  prison  on  the  rock, 
iin  old  ancestor  of  ours.  CoKmel  BUck- 
ifincd  for  seven  years,  and  then  died 
IS  a  "  Covenanter  "  and  suffered  for  his 


ronghold  in  (ireat  Briuin  that  held  out 
s  ver>'  rocky,  and  iliey  say  i>eoplc  who 
bad  they  were  called  "  the  pagans  of 
ighall."  for  they  would  tie  a  horse's  head  to  its  knee,  and  with 
a  lantern  attached  to  the  cord,  drive  it  along  the  cliffs  on  a  stormy 
night  to  look  like  a  vessel  riding  at  anchor,  and  so  cause  a  wreck  by 
alluring  any  passing  ship  on  to  the  rocks;  then  the  inhabitants 
wuuM  kilt  any  survivurs  and  take  the  spoils  People  sity  the  cellars 
under  our  house  used  to  be  filled  with  smuggled  brandy.  Wc  still 
have  many  wTccks.  but  we  try  to  save  the  lives  instead  of  dcstroving 
ihcni.  Our  papa  is  captain  of  a  volunteer  life-saving  corps,  which 
has  done  good  service.  Only  two  miles  from  here  is  Tantallon  Cas- 
tle, which  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  in  "  Marmion."  They  have 
just  opened  an  underground  entrance  fnmi  the  inside  of  the  castle 
into  the  outside  dungeon,  and  are  .also  clearing  out  many  built-up 
rooms  and  staircases.  The  battle-field  of  Uounc  Hill  and  Dunbar 
Castle  are  also  within  sight  of  our  windows. 

id  admiring  reader.  Agnes  Dale. 


Natikal  BRit>GE,  Virginia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Although  wc  have  been  taking  ^-ou  more 
than  ten  years  I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  and  prooably  you 
have  not  missed  it,  as  you  have  so  many  letters  from  all  over  the 
world;  yet  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  from  this  part  of  Virginui. 
We  have  been  living  here  for  about  seven  years,  ever  since  Papa 
bought  the  place,  which  consists  of  the  "  Bridge"  and  ab4.utt  3000 
acres  of  land. 

Our  cott:ige  stands  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  "  Bridge,"  but  wc  are  very  careful  not  to  venture  near  the  fearful 
precipices,  which  are  over  215  feet  high. 

My  sister  and  1  have  a  great  many  pets  of  every-  description  ; 
among  others,  four  dogs  (a  pug,  a  mxstiff,  a  collie,  and  a  Newfotmd- 
land),  two  little  pt>nies  that  we  brought  from  Florida  last  winter, 
twelve  Jersey  cows,  and  three  lovely  goats ;  .ind  last,  but  not  least, 
an  English  bullfinch  which  can  whistle  two  tunes  perfectly. 

Wchavc  grown  too  large  to  ride  our  ponies,  but  we  dnvc  them  in 
a  little  phaeton,  and  have  great  fun.  I  aiii  afraid  wc  drive  them  very 
recklessly,  as  you  will  think  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  woni  out 
three  pairs  of  wheels  since  last  spring. 

Should  St.  Nicholas  chance  to  Lc  traveling  this  way  we  would 
l>e  glad  to  sec  him  at  Natural  Itridgc,  and  be  sure  to  send  your  card 

"Jefferson  Cottage." 


N.  J. 

Dear  St,  Nicholas:  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  as  I  have 
not  seen  any  Icitei  from  here,  and  tell  ymir  readers  something:  If 
you  take  an  egg  and  shake  it  twenty  <ir  thirty  minutes,  and  then  put 
it  on  a  }>erfectly  level  surface,  it  will  stand  up  straight.  1  have  both 
seen  it  and  done  it  myself  a  great  many  times.  I  take  you  con- 
st:mtly,  and  have  a  little  ft»x-tcrricr  dog,  and  my  sister  has  a  canar)'- 
bird  that  always  looks  for  me  in  the  moniing  to  pick  my  finger.  I 
can  also  hitch  my  dog  to  a  sled,  and  he  will  pull  me  on  a  run. 

Your  little  friend,  Gerald  B.  W . 


\R  St.  Nk 
nd  girls  had  by  acting  •• 


WASHiNt.TON.  n.  C. 
ant  10  write  to  tell  you  of  the  fun  we  b»tys 
plays  published  in  your  page%.  "  Tne 
Jolly  Old  Abb.'.t  of  Canterburv  "  i^  in  Vol.  ML.  page  \i%.  I  t.M>k 
the  part  of  the  Jolly  .MiImii.  I'hc  parts  were  ver>'  easy  to  learn,  and 
the  audience  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Then  we  had  "  'I  he  Magician's 
l,css<)n."  which  is  in  Vol.  VL.  page  6>i.  'I"hen  wc  had  ch-irade^. 
which  were  also  fiumd  in  your  c<ilumns.  I  hope  other  traders  who 
see  this  will  get  up  these  plays.  :is  ihcy  afford  pleasure  and  instnic- 


oul  I 


t  at  the  • 
I  November 


My 

1873.  .ind  had  y 
Your  afreciiona 


has  take 


I  hound  ever>'  y 


I  first  c 


BlR 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nichoias  :  Your  chccr>*  red  cover  brighicnutny  house 
very  year,  and  make*  us  glad  to  tee  you. 


TlIK     LKTTKR-HUX. 


sUlNt-TON    HaRKACKS.    O.    C. 

l<cn  rrailini;  your  lu^cly  mai;a- 
-i^  siilcndid.  ai'ul  1  itm  m>  M>rT>-  il 
niiy.  ;uut  wc  lUc  a  long  u-ay 
%  moniiiiK  al  8  ocU^k,  uiiil  do 
I  iliink  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  very 
rc\epli>>nv  vcr>'  "'^'ii.  Another 
1  Mik>.  and  she  and  her  htL>b:ind 
topping,  for  my  letter  is  gelling 
eader.         JtSNiK  I»,    H . 


Esc. 


thought 
hope  M 


St.  Nicholas:  Inlhc  Kebniary  number,  among  the  letters 

ir  Amcn-nn  i -^rrr^ivmlcnti^.  1  read  one  .i>king  the  i)ucstion, 

—  ..   .   .'■  ...  1  :..  .      .•  1-1 -land  crowned  immedl-itcly  upon 

■  arc  two  vcr\-  good  rcisons  why 

.  It  is  a  grand  public  ceremony, 

.  i^pamtion.  which  ccnainly  could 

Lr;_r   ii     :   riiur  king's  death;  and  secondly,  it 

.;ht  kmd  or  ropcctiul  to  have  such  a  scene  of 

. liter  a  Icing's  or  ijuccn's  death.     We  have  taken 

-^cn  years,  and  think    you  nicer  than  any  other 

c      I  .iin  always  very  interested  in  the  '*  I^ttcr-box."     We 

•'^a^^  Crewe"  was  goiuj;  to  be  a  much  longer  stor>-,  and 

rs.  Burnett  will  soon  write  another. 

1  remain  yours  sincerely,  Ida  S . 


K,  Hndk  Park,  Belfast. 
nave  taken  you  since  tSSo,  and  enjoy  yc 
girl,  and  think  Ireland  is  a  lovely  placi 
>ecially  "MLss  Minchin's  School^  »n 

1  your  delighted  reader,        B.  Ckaic  Hoiston. 


de  Irish 


Onfi 

My  kind  Grandpa,  who  li 
o  mc  for  more  than  tw<>  yc 


.  Mich. 

I  guess  it 
s.  and  few 


a  city  of  aU.ut  foui 
■  prcliicst  wc-.t  of  CJ 
..nd  a  high  sch.K>l. 
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id  people,  and.  if  I  do  s;iy  it. 
\Vc  have  ihrcc  ward  nchooli 
xcnior  in  the  hi|fh  M:hoo|.  1 
inch,    and    I    wish    that   you 

Das.  IV  \Vii.i>. 

Sakatck.a.  N.  Y. 
;  boy  ten  years  old,  and  have 
lister*. 


broihc 


I)ear  St.  Nichoi^s:  I  ar 
taken  you  for  over  a  year.  I 
and  wc  all  enjoy  hearing  Manmia  read  y<mr  ni*e  siorics  to  us.  We 
likeii  "Ju.m  ami  Ju.imta"  the  Aj/  of  a//  ■  and  Papa  brought  us 
home  a  dog  when  we  vierc  reading  it.  which  looked  a  go*Kl  deal 
like  "  Aniigo  "■  in  thai  siorj*.  so  we  rtamed  ours  Antigo,  too,  and  we 
think  she  iN  just  as  smart  as  thcirv.  imly  in  ;»  dincrcnt  way.  I  want 
to  tell  you  sonie  of  her  smart  lnck<<.  If  wc  (hn^'W  a  stone  or  a 
ball  in  the  :ur,  she  will  iuinp  higher  than  our  hciids  and  calch  it  in 
her  mouth.  And  Lxst  Cnristnius  c%e  she  brou};ht  mc  at  my  fcctwhat 
1  thfiught  was  a  stone,  but  when  I  picked  it  tip  I  found  it  was  a 
UK-r/jr  litlU  T'tisr  of  Indian  pottery.  Where  slie  got  it  I  can  not 
imagine,  but  /am  surv  she  wanted  to  make  mc  a  Lhrivtmas  prcs- 
em.  and  1  think  more  of  that  little  v.isc  than  of  any  other  gift.  I'apa 
ha-,  had  a  tolmggan  slide  built  for  us  this  winter  in  our  grounds, 
and  1  tell  you  it 's  a  "  ripper."  The  chute  i--  forty  feet  and  the  run- 
way is  about  =5o  feel.  Wc  each  have  a  toboggan,  and  wc  and 
some  of  our  little  friends  have  formed  a  club,  and  1  am  the  presi- 
dent, and  we  all  wear  badges  and  have  line  sport  riding. 

I  wish  .Mr.  Palmer  Cox  would  make  some  pictures  of  the 
"  Brownies  '*  tobogganing.  It  would  be  so  funny  to  sl-c  the  "  Dude  " 
riding  down.  Your  tittle  friend.  S.  Ki:ston  S . 


We: 


:  glad  to  be  .nblc  to  tell  Rcston  S.  that  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  o 
The  Brownies  Tobogganing."  in  St.  Nicholas  for  Ja 


ary,  i880. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Salt  l-ikc 
City  in  your  "  Letter-box,"  and  I  think  I  will  write  lo  you  and  tell  you 
whai  hapi>cncd  one  time  when  wc  were  in  Big  Cottonwood  canyon.  I 
went  inti>  the  timncl  of  an  old  mine  with  my  sister  and  my  two  big 
bn>thcrs.  The  tunnel  had  bcenabandonL*d  fur  along  time.  Thcrewas 
a  shaft  in  it  about  ten  feel  deep,  and  we  had  to  crawl  along  ne.\t  to 
the  wall  to  get  p;ist  the  shaft.  The  tunnel  was  very  dark,  and  when 
wc  got  ill  about  two  himdrcd  feet  wc  heard  a  growl  and  a  whine,  and. 
turning  around  and  going  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  we  saw  a 
black  object  coming  towards  us  Wc  had  no  other  wc;ij)on  than  an 
old  mining  pick,  which  my  big  brother  held,  waiting  for  the  beast  to 
come  on.  Just  as  it  reached  ihc  shaft,  close  to  where  wc  stood,  my 
brother  raised  ihe  pick  he  had  in  his  hands  and  was  abotit  to  strike, 
when  the  bear,  as  wc  thought  il  was,  laughed  and  got  up.  Ii  w.is 
a  foolish  iMiy  who  had  seen  us  go  into  the  tunnel  and  thotmht  he 
would  scare  us,  but  he  just  escaped  death  himself.  All  this  hap- 
pened when  I  was  quite  a  small  boy.  I  am  eleven  years  old  now. 
I  like  the  story  of  *'  Sara  Crewe  *'  very  much. 

Truly  yours.  Gates  R  Paddock. 


•Muanand 
the  war  »i 


edge,  chutccit,  or  pcsubly  fourteen  >car»  vklica  he  An 


YnKOiiAMA.  Japan. 

Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   1  am  a  little  giH  living  in  Japan,  and 

lirtccn  years  of  age.      Kvery  Christmas   or  birthday    mother 

me  two  volumes  of  St.  Nichoi^s.     I  have  read  the  sior\*  of 

[Ic    Lord   Faunilemy,"  and   have  liked  ii  very  much.     •'^I'he 

nics"amu>c  us  .til,  too.     I    have   a   little  dog   (pugt   called 

7ica.**  which  means  in  the  Croatian  language  "  the  litile  giH." 

NCN>,  too,  a  lot  of  birds  —  canaric.  who  sing  Iwautifully.     It 

t  cold  enough   here  in  Japan  to  have  a  large  skaiing-pond. 

H.TC  is  a  rice  field  where  people  throw  water,  anti  it  freezes  up. 

.  liingly  small.     I  tried  to  skate  the  other  day  for  the  first 

|'<:11  down  about  twenty  timcx,  bul,  happily,  did  not  hurt 

I  here  were  a  lot  of  Japanese  children  around  the  place. 

'  never  anybody  fell  down  they  l>cgan  m  laugh  and  cheer  you, 

i.Kle  a  dreadful  noise 


ing  r 


Ma 


Tbey  lake  "  Youlh'» 
"  »  ihat  wc  are  well 

head. 

!    lifler- 

Washington.  D  C. 
St.  Nicholas  :    I  am  a  liiilc  boy  seven  year*  old.    I  have 
X  gtvKl  many  letters  to  my  fncnds.  but  I  nc\er  wrote  lo  you 

Hut  I  til.c  VI-  -  '  u.  11  ih.it  I  ihoiL  \M„  i.ni.t  Iwoncof  my 
1  will  write  lo 
I    like    "The 


Indccd.l  like 
imc«I  Mufli. 
me  with  his 

M.  R 


:hy  bumping 


Navv  Yard.  Porthmoi'TH.  N.  H. 
Dear  St    Nicholas  :    I  live  here  in  the  Navy  Yard,  and  every 
oming  I  go  over  to  Portsmouth  to  school  in  a  tuK  called  "  Kmer- 
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Till-:      I.KTTKK-IIOX. 


aid.' 


;  tw 


There  arc  many  naval  ship;,  here  at  the  yard.     Among  ihcm 
famous  ships,  ihc  fri^;aic  "  Constitution  "  and  the  "  Kcar- 


&ar£c."  The  la.st  named  was  Ctmot 
the  fijiht  wtth  the  '  Alabama."  Ih. 
-Old  Ir.Misidcs'  of  i  he  war  of  1813 
ihcM:  wars,  as  I  am  only  ten  year*  ol 
it)  the  y.ird,  and  wc  liavc  vcr)-  nice  limes 
Nicholas  vcrj-  much,  and   can    hardly  ^ 


nonth.     I  I 
shall  sec  nunc  ihcrc.      I 
wy.  gaodbyc  >T.  Xicii 


the 


the  last  war  on  account  of 

Constitution  "  is  the  famous 

I  do  not  know  much  about 

There  arc  scvcnU  children 

^cther.      I  like  the  .Sr. 

It   for  it   to  come  each 


the  form 

any  St. 


.0  lonn  as  there  i 

e  only  still  time  w 

thus  absorlwd.  ai 

uch  about  Indian 

she  canscc  the  blue  Juniau 

It,  in  the  lon^  a^o,  to  pacfdlc  her 

;iia,  held  in  its  bed  with  a  cr\'s. 

ith  snow.    And  a  fcw 

k  uf  a  beautiful  creek 


A  mniherlc>s  little  ^irl  ^^f  >ix  years,  able  to  write  only  i 
of  printed  letter-,  wants  her  Knindrnamma  to  write  vou  soi 
St.  Nich(.i.\s.      Little   /ella   is  .niict 
Nicholas  to  rc^id.  and  th.ii  is  about  < 
her  feet,  lonnue.  and  fiiiKcrs,  when  n 
m...iu,>  ,K:r,H:t,..-,l.     As  you  l.nvc  nu. 
mc  t'l  say  thai,  from  our  back  window 
where  the  "bright  Alfanita"  wasw<inl 
own  cauoc.   Now  it  Is  the  white  Ji 
tal  covering  of  ice  two  feet  thiclc  and 
steps  from  the  front  door  will  take  her  to  the  b.n 
rctainin-,;  its  Indian  name,   Kish>a-co,qtiillas. 

She  has  an  aunt  who  is  music.it  instructor  in  an  Indian  girls'  school 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  visited  for  several  days  early  bst  spring, 
and  Ixrcainc  acqiL-iinted  with  the  hundred  or  more  pupils,  among 
them  Iwing  the  Lizzie  Spider,  who  has  become  known  as  the  model 
for  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  group  of  a  statue  representing 
America,  Lately  introduced  into  Fairmount  Park.  Vour  young  readers 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  a  doll  made  by  her  and  sent  to  httle  Zclki 
after  her  return  home.  It  is  dressed  as  the  Indian  mothers  do  their 
children  in  their  far-away  homes,  with  leggins,  moccasins,  blanket, 
and  beads,  the  latter  wherever  they  could  be  put  on  neatly  and  taste- 
fully. The  hair,  in  braids,  is  from  her  own  ample  supply,  black  as 
a  raven,  straight  and  coarse,  and  the  name  given  the  doll  was 
"  Oyah-tah-washu,"  and  that  is  what  Zclla  calls  it.  Zella. 


We  thank  the  young  friends  whose  nat 
lers  received  from  them :   Ethel  M.  Tunn 


>  follow  for  pleasant  let- 
in,  Willie  Oiffin,  Harold 


Kidner.  James  C.  Mendel,  Hubert  C.  J.  C,  "Garth,"  Bertha  P_ 
WillLanis,  Carter  A.  Hudson.  Jennie  Tracy,  Cora  and  Clara  Kep- 
linger,  I'laxic  K.,  Oliver  K  Wade,  Ray  <).,  Nina  V  Cooper,  Susie 
W.ard,  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Iherese  Krharxl,  Mary  W.  Ward,  Carrie 
H..  Faith  E.  Babcock,  Mamie  Wall,  IJsic  Cocker,  LeRoy  li.,  W. 
and  I.  ,  E.  S.,  Bessie  P.  S.,  Ethel  E.  H.,  Loui>a  hrmburg,  Alex.  S. 
E.,  '•  ILiisy  and  Buttercup,"  S.  M.  S.,  ICdward  S  Hinc,  EUie  S.^ 
Ethel  Pine,  Ruth  Metriam,  Agnes  E  R.,  Daisy  .S.,  I^uise  .M.,  Sue 
H.  D.,  Albert,  Kllie  N..  Fannie  and  Edith  Tolm.an,  Leadean  Roy. 
den,  Roy  1.  Bratlon,  Theodora  A.,  Cliariey  Alexander,  Una  Wge, 
Julia,  Sallic  and  Margaret  C,  Hiram  C.  Jenks,  Kale  and  .Minnai 
.Mane  and  Nellie  B..  Hannah  R.  Sprague,  Vub  Campbell,  Ida  Ellisi 
Jennies.  Smith,  Florence  Thayer,  Rebecca  F.  U.,  AliccChubback 
Charles  W.  Clamwell,  .Miri;im  H  ,  Honie  O'Meara,  Bertha  D.,  ]'. 
W.  Haii.es,  Henry  I).  C,  Willie  W.  Cuniss,  Alice  S.  Conly,  Lilly 
.Minneoka,  Roxalene  ().  Howell,  lorn  P.  Baldwin,  Helen  D.  Bax- 
ter, Don  (;oodrich,  Edith  llisho;.,  I^ouise  B.,  R..bert  R.,  Hsie  M. 
a.,  Clara  Whitmore  I!.,  Jc-ssic  and  i:ieanor.  Ethel  P.,  Maude  U  H  , 
Fannie  Munkle,  Roberta  S.  Caldwell,  Amelia  H.  and  ICv-aliiia  Ham- 
ilton, Margaret  G.  King,  Hatty  K.,  Harry  Kinland,  Helen  Hugg, 
Uttice  W.,  Eflic  J.  C.  Holland,  V.  B.  and  D.  C,  F.  B.  .Miner.  Lucie 
O.  Smith,  Pansy,  Bertha  B.,  Lilllc  lowner,  Reba,  Dorothea  L. 
Somers,  A.  C.  L.,  Sue,  Marian  C,  Helen  A.  I!.,  I.ola  and  Allie, 
M.  E.  .Mercer  and  O.  I..  Darling,  Grace  and  Dillie,  Mamie  Hicks] 
Mabel  L.  Bishop,  Olivia  Bloomfield,  Lotta  B.  Conklin,  Harry  Hay- 
den.  Grade  Hoag,  Olive  Sh.aw  Steuart,  Annie  L.  D.,  Fannie  E.  L., 
Fxiilh  G.  Temple,  Mary  S  .  Alice  Hubbard,  P.-istora  E.  Griffin,  E." 
Lewis  Higbee,  .M.  A.  ¥..,  Henrietta  and  Juliet,  Florence  L  .  L.  A. 
Priolcau,  Annie  B.,  Elsie  M.  Routh,  H.  H.  H.,  I^jiiic  H.  C,  BeUe 
Mumford,  John  Stewart,  Claude  and  Har\ey  Morley.  Eddie  A., 
Annie  C,  George  F.  Gormly.  Katharine  .and  Isabel,  Dell  H  ,  Annie 
E.  Hamilton,  Margery  Shepparxl.  Beulah  W.,  .\Lnbel  G.  M.,  Violet 
Pitman,  Bessie  Smith,  A.  H.,  Fawn  Evans,  Maud  M.,  Franklin 
Garter,  Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Mctriam,  Mary  E.  Foster,  J.  C,  Arthur  H. 
C,  Cornelia  H.,  F.  S.  W,  Nellie  T.  W..  George  W  Uavitt,  Edith 
S.  B.arn.ard.  Alice.  H.  H.  R  .  ICthel  .Moran,  Ruth  ii.  and  Agnes  A 
May  and  Blossom,  S.adie  .Myers. 


Tlllt   CAT   8AV 
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ANSWKRS    1(1    riZZLt:.S    IN    THE    AI'Kll.    NUMnER. 


Hot'R-GLASS. 

3.  prOud.     3. 


Centrals   Consent. 


,  boaster :  i  to  ji,  blcvse^ : 


r. 


Mad. 


I  nc  pilot  of  our  litcnir>- 
A  tomtit  t\hiltcnn>;  on  a 
Doi-Btji  Acrostic.     PnmaU 
wordi:     i.     RumoR.     3.    Aron 
AortA.     6.   ElitE. 


n  an  caclcS  back. 
Raphael;   finals,  Raphael. 


BkiiI£adings.  [^olityettc. 
4.  A-bouL  5.  Y-ours.  6 
9.   E-veiit. 

Doi'liLU  ZiGZAU.  From  i 
Wordsworth.  Cro>s.words :  ) 
4.  Resisted,  s.  Mildness.  ( 
Bram.     9,   Militate.     10.   Eor 

(Jt.rscL. 


A-loft.      3.  F-lung. 


DlAMONtMi. 

Taint,     b.   Lot. 
lar.     5    l>ela)-. 


1'. 
T.      II. 


tJat, 


6.  Say. 


..     1.    C 
>.    Lid. 


l>e  ..:i 


A.|n 


I.  Em-broid-cr)". 

5  En-*;.mii.tcr. 

■<■  3.    ItltLstraiion. 

0-  Repentance.     7 


Spar.     2.    Hop. 

5.  Pcic.     II.  Across:    i.  Tray.    2.  Wax.    j.  Fim 

An  Anacka.mmatical  PtzzLE.     Kcsiiscitatio 

CiiANCBs.     I.    Snlinc.  aliens      a.    Rtij^osc,  gi 

(leinh.    4.  Cutlets,  scuttle.    5.  Piston,  points.    6. 

monads. 

Pi.     First  the  blue  and  then  the  showci 
bursting  bud,  and  smiUnj^  flowc 


to  10.  April  fooU:  from  it  10  ao, 
AltuwinR.  3.  Spurious.  3.  Barricnt. 
.  Aftcrwit.  7.  Orthodox.  8.  Mono- 
3oth. 


J.    Altogether     4. 
Hostages.     8.   Per- 


Aporia. 


nih,  and 


Brooks  set  free  with  tinkling  ring  ; 

Birds  loo  full  of  song  to  sing; 

Crisp  old  leaves  .istir  with  pride. 

Where  the  timid  violets  hide, — 

All  things  ready  with  a  will, — 

April  's  coming  up  the  hill ! 

WoRtv SQUARE.     I.  Grants.     2.   Repeat. 

5.  Tailor.     6.  Stairs. 

the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  1 

of  TiiK  Ckstikv  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  Vork  City. 

«^u.MOBR  were  received,  before  February  isth.  from    Maud  E.  Palmer—  I^)uisc 

Flint"— M.  Josephine  Sherwood  —  M.   R.  S.— F^ith  and  Mabel— Mamma 

— ".McawU"— RuthC  Schropp— "MarquiM:"- K.  C.  S  —  J.  R.  Davis— Sydney —"  Missie.  Neddie,  and  Jamie"- No  name. 

-•,.  City — "  Infantry  "—Nellie  and  Reggie  — Hcllc  Murdock  —  (Jus  and  Tow — S.  .and  J.  Edsall  —  "The  Three  (Iraccs" — Ella 

^  Henry  H.  F.isoUtyn —"  Sally  l.unn  "— Bertha  H.— Paul  Reese-"  Orange  .ind  Bl.ick"— A.  H.  R.  and  M.  G.  R.— Kenneth 

■ .    V.  .11, or  —  Harry  and   Bert  —  l>,  L.  O.  and  S.  It.  O. —  Kafran  Emcrawit  —  Nan  and  Bob  Kitchel— "  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens'* — 

F.  \V.  Ixlip—"  Twice  15  "— Umi>c  Ingham  Adams —"  WiUoughby  "—"Jo  and  I"— Albert  S.  Gould— Annie  Floyd  —  Charles  C.  Norris 

— "  Tillic  Boy  "—  Elsie  Ihivenport. 

AsswKRs  TO  P(!i2LEs  IN  THK   FsORfARV  Ni'MBBR    werc  rcccived,    before   February-   15th,  from    M.   Hamcrsly,   i — Nyleptha  and 
Sorais.  1  — No^l-md  l.oi^di  Ccsnola.  3 —  Alex.  C.  Johnston,  1  — "  Nick  or  Mcthusalch."4  —  L.  J.  Rose.  5  — G.  J.  N..  1  —  P.  J.  Clephanc. 
1  Judy."  ^  — L.  M.  Gdlingham.  I  —  >r  L.    Radcliflt.  i  —  P.  F.  Stevens.  11  — "I^Mistlctoe,"  5  —  Frank  and  May.:       '" 


From  I  to  7.  earning:  1  to  13,  estates;  1,  E: 
:  4  to  10.  Nora;  5  to  11,  idiot;  6  to  la,  needle: 


'^LERs:  ,'\nswers,  to  be  acknowledged  i 
-^  to  Sr.  NiCHOu\s  "  Riddle-box."  C3 

1    •    ALL   THK    Pi  22LHS    IN    THE    FEURI"AK\ 

-ICC  Kupfer  — Harry  H.   Meedcr- 


.\rmi 
K  ... 


1  — K 

-SI' 


n^l  J    S.  Anderson,  i— "Ruby  Preston  Who,"  4  —  Twinkle  Craig.  10  — R.  A.  Proran,  i  —  L.  Hickman,  i  —  E. 

rk.   If.   1— C.  Thomas,  i  —  '  Tchoupiiowl.-Ls."  1  —  Effie  K..  Talboys,  8  —  A.   .M.    Renter,   i  — B.  Coleman,   i  —  E.   H. 

B^.llc*,   I— K.   Peet.  i  —  Celeste  Willis  and  Mar>-  Small,   i— E.   T.   Uwis,   i  —  C.    L.  S.,  2— R.  Cummings,  i  —  E. 

1   H.    Hooper,  6  — G.  t:>lcott,  8— "O.  I-eo  Margarine."  2— "Idyle,"  9— J-   Z.  and  J.   C.  Smith,  a  — E.   \V.   Fullam, 

:.  n— "  Udyof  the  Lake,"  3 —"  Three  Gracc^.■■  3— S.  Penman,  i  —  A.  S.  Baumann,  3— K.  W.  S.  and  J.  McI-  S.. 

.— T.    F.   Armington.  5  —  B.  S.   Merriman.  2  — "  The  Two  B.'s,"3— W.   E.  Smith.a  — H.    K.   Hill,   10— Skipper. 

*         "  6  — E.  S.  Hine.  3  — M.  P.  Barker.!  —"Budget,"  1  — "  The  Three  C.'s,"  8  — S  L.  B..  1  — S.  and  B.  Rhodes. 

ITircc."  7— J.  S.  Licbman,  5  — S.  Ward.  1       F.  Runyon,  11  —  I.O.  A.  I.,  7— I.  R.  and  L.  Rettop,  8  — Obic, 

.^  >ok  and  Uncas,"  4— "  l-eo."  i  —  G.  and  N.  Wentworth.  t  —  Ali.  Ella,  and  Gerty.  10  — Mamie  E.  H.,  6  — 

—  A.  Mintel.  i  — "  Red.  White,  and  Blue."  2  — "  Right-hand  neighbors."  7  —  A.  M.  and  S.  R  Bingham.  7  — 

•      B.  and  G.   D.  Sleigh,   7  — "  Twin  Elephants,"  6  — J.  C.  and  J.  G.   Smith,  i  — "  Kettle-dnitn  and   Patty-pan," 

11— Maud  S.  and  Em  C.  5— F-  A.  Bcsscy.  1  —  John  and  Bessie.  ^  —  Two  Claras,  4  —  F.  C. 

id  J.    Moscsa— "Rag  Tag."  6  —  N.    L  Howes.  11  -  H.  W.  Vencc.a— Jay  Uirct,  Jr.. 
o  — "M.  A.  Bel,"8-MiUicDay.  2  — H.  A.  H.,  11  — F-.  M.  S,  <;. 


".May  and  -,.'■  1 

J  — G.  Hodson.  I — C.  C.  a — "  Lehte." 

H  .  7  —  "  Tyb  Tec  and  .Maiti  R.  7  —  L.  I 

,  .---LiCc  View. 


w  tntii  ^tji  \ici:. 


I  A  CO\*FRINC  f  >r  th-;  !■  -.vcr  p  .ft  •' 
A  genus  of  succulent  pbnLs  found  i 
name.     4.  A  well-known  leguminoui 


:c  and  the  shoutdet^.   1. 
countries.     3.  A  girl's 

"OBIXA  l>i>SNA." 


fleet  in  the  naval  victory  at  Actium  :  from  1  to  5.  the  Scythians 
who  conquered  Pannonia,  and  gave  it  its  present  name :  from  a  to  6, 
cleanly  ;  from  4  to  8,  the  genus  of  animals  to  which  the  frog  belongs ; 
from  3  to  7.  a  garment  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans.        m.  v.  w. 

DOUBLE  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  of  ihc  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  letten: 
when  these  words  arc  rightly  guessed,  and  pbced  one  lielow  another 
in  the  order  here  given,  one  row.  reading  downward,  will  spell  typog- 
raphy  and  another  row  will  s|>cll  devised. 

CHoss.wnHi>s:  I.  To  mumuir,  a.  A  large  strong  wasp.  ■).  To 
quake.  4.  Dogmas  5.  A  ci>mmon  plant  somewhat  like  mint. 
6.  The  shop  of  a  smith.  7  I'pncht.  K.  ,A  city,  famous  in  ancient 
times,  founded  by  Almanzor.  "  katasiiaw." 


RHOMBOID. 


I  of  the  earth  and  «ky ;  from  3 
from  I  to  3,  a  large  sca-fi«h .  fmm  3  to  4, 
.  vage:  fmm  6  to  8,  the  windpipe;   from 
from  7  to  8,  the  admiral  of  the  lucceuful 


AcRns.*:     1.  A  girl's  n.ir 
te%».     4.   What  Colcndgc. 

'l--lM%c.t  fr  Tu  ,...!.:  V.  ,..,T.- 


3.  Rebting  m  a  node.     3.  Worthi- 

''/**/■    .\mifnf   MartHtr"   say*    is 

The  niollu-ik  to  whose  |»cc  Shak- 

\n  article.  i  A  h<iy's  nick- 
i'l  months.  5.  Noblemen  of  Eng- 
\  legal  cbim.  7.  Always  on  the 
1).    In  keltic.       N.  U.  AMU  U    SI. 
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I.  In  n>coco.  a.  Kortu 
4.  PrincifKil  5.  A  mar 
inhume.     B.   A  dciiy.     9. 


TIIK      KI!H)I.i>I;OX. 

alniovphcic.     5. 

ihU  and  leave  •• 

tium  in  France.       for.  and  leave  |. 


i>l. 


Kakm  !  hwo  cw  icnic  tclic 

I'.i  dwan  ft)  wydc  yda  ! 

Khar!  whi»  cw  trcjic  hcct 

ihwi  rou  dor>kinca  ! 

Hilew  l.d  clh  dngl^v  stinKli  hat!  cb, 

Ni  th.irc.  dan  t\u,  dan  luaplc  asc. 

Kea  uin^ak  pii  oi  molcwec  lehc, 

Touh  rr^-mc  ihomii  fo  yam  ! 

ACROSTIC. 

All  nf  the  wurds  described  contain  ihc  same  number  of  letters. 
Wlicr.  thcM:  have  been  rightly  Kucssed  and  placed  one  IjcIow  ibe 
other,  in  the  order  here  ^iven.  the  first  row  of  lellciN  will  spell  ihc 
title  nf  a  book,  and  ihe  third  row  will  spell  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
it.  who  was  iKini  in  1821.     -She  was  an  i:nKH>h  woman. 

Ckoss-wohiis:  i.  A  hor>c  and  carria>;c  kept  for  hire.  2.  A  hedge- 
hog. 3.  Pert:iining  t<»  a  mouniain-ciiy  in  Cyprus.  4,  An  altar- 
piece.  5.  Slantint:-  (>■  A  c<mfederale.  7.  Capable  of  being  rated. 
8.  Insnarcs.  9.  Makes  more  intense.  10.  An  observation.  11.  Fal- 
low Ert>und.  13.  Belonging  to  a  yeoman.  13.  A  phantom.  14.  Doing 
menial  services  foranothcr.—  especially  at  an  ICnglish  school.  15.  The 
close  of  the  day.  i  01:1  si-:  mcclellan. 


Ilchcad  to  reform,  and  leave   to    improve:  curtail 
children  of  a  larger  gn^wth"     6.   Ilchcad  to  long 
i>  merit  by  labor :  curtail  this   and  leave  pari  of  a 
skUlcL 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  a  day  which  young  people  fre< 
quently  devote  to  outdoor  fc^iivitioi.  l.  h.  L-  and  u.  m. 


ZIGZAC;. 


ubcr  of  Icttc 


E.^cu  of  the  words  described  contains  the  • 
When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  ^>lacctl  one  l>cK>w  another, 
in  the  order  here  given,  the  zigzags  (beginning  at  the  up|>er  left- 
hand  corncr»  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  battle  fought  m  the 
month  of  May. 

Ckoss-wokps:  i.  .X  vcr>*  smal!  apartment  ?.  Imposture.  3.  A 
clique.  4.  Thccoatof  the  seed  of  wheat.  5.  Nice  |»cr.  cpti<in.  6.  A 
small  water-fowl.  7.  A  swimming  :.nd  diving  bird.  «.  Pertaining 
to  wings.  9.  .-\  liquid  globule.  10.  Horse  tr3pj)ings.  11.  Mighty. 
12.  To  avouch.  13.  'I'he  stcinb4ik.  14.  Chanty.  15.  A  nimbus 
16.  A  river  of  Germany.  "  ai  r.v  sxis  c.   iiorKiNS." 

MALTESE   CROSS. 


lti:ilK\l>IN«iS. 

month  which  takes  its  name  from  the  gtKl  of  war, 
:  curtail  this  and  leave  a  segment  of  a  circle.  2. 
and  leave  a  sound  :  curtail  this  and  leave  a  mcas- 
,n  old  wortl  meaning  "given,"  and  leave  level: 
;unail  this  and  leave  the  beginning  of  the  night.  4.  Behead  a  place 
vherc  milk  is  kept,  and  leave  unsubstantial:  curtail  this  and  leave 


Fro.m  I  to  3,  a  Turkish  governor ;  from  4  to  5,  a  unit :  from  6  to  7, 
performance :  from  8  to  10.  to  burst  asunder :  from  1 1  to  13.  a  well- 
known  drug:  from  14  to  15,  an  animal:  from  16  to  17.  a  river  of 
Scotland:  from  18  to  20.  a  famous  king  of  Corinth:  from  2  to  9, 
knowledge  duly  arranged  ;  from  12  to  19,  to  enrage,      artiilr  c. 


.y'i'Ki>T%^AKc\(  fuzzic 
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TiiF.  .ntiovc  line  hundred  <quam  cnnlAin  ihc  namc^  nf  .t  niimlicr  nf  ni>vcli«l».  which  may  be  »pcllcd  out  by  what  U  known  in  chc«»  «» 
ihc  '■  kinis'*  move  "  This.  a>  all  che«s-player«  know,  is  one  uiiLirc  at  a  lime  in  any  direction.  The  same  square  i»  not  lo  be  used  twice  in 
any  one  name.     In  scndinK  answers,  indicate  the  siitiares  by  their  numbers,  thus  ;   Buniey.  37,  .16,  47.  p6,  65,  66. 

A  separate  list  of  solvers  nf  this  piii»lc  will  be  printed  If,  however,  so  many  solutions  are  rcceii-etf  as  to  make  the  hst  of  inconvenient 
len^h  for  prinling  in  the  maKaiine,  only  ihc  names  of  those  (ending  especially  good  lisu  will  be  printed.  Answers  will  lie  received  only 
until  May  ao,  excepting  those  sent  from  abroad. 
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Vol.  XV 


JUNE,    i88S. 


No.  8. 


By  Prof.  Alfred  Church. 


Hipponax  of  Colonus,  in  Rome,  to  his  cousin  and    can  never  be  satisfied.    Yet,  when  I  see  with  what 
fellow-townsman  Callias, —  Greeting:  unwearying  dihgcnce,   with   what   infinite   labor, 

they  prepare  even  their  pleasures,  1  am  beyond 
I  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss,  my  dearest  Cal-  measure  astonished.  For  yesterday's  entcrtain- 
lias,  ever  since  1  came  to  this  city,  to  decide  ment,  they  had  ransacked  the  whole  earth ;  nor 
whether  I  should  rather  admire  or  loathe  these  could  a  spectator,  however  hostile,  forget  that 
Romans.  It  must  be  confessed  that  at  this  though  they  are  vulgar  in  t.iste  and  savage  in 
moment,  when  I  recall  to  my  mind  the  things  of  temper,  they  h.ivc  conquered  the  world.  But  let 
which  I  was  yesterday  a  spectator,  1  incline  rather  me  relate  to  you  in  order  the  things  which  I  saw. 
to  hatred  than  love.  How  brut.il  they  are! —  Trajan  the  Kmpcror, —  who,  by  the  way,  both 
how  cruel !  —  how  they  delight  in  unmeaning  in  his  virtues  and  vices,  is  a  Roman  of  the  Romans, 
show  and  extravagance!  With  what  a  thirst  for  — having  added  seven  new  provinces  to  the  Em- 
hlood  are  they  possessed,  keener  than  that  of  the  pire,  resolved  to  exhibit  to  the  people  such  a  show- 
most  savage  wihl  beasts, —  keener,  1  say,  for  beasts  as  never  before  had  been  seen  in  Rome;  and  it 
ire  content  when  their  hunger  is  appeased,  but  the  is  confessed  by  all  that  he  has  attained  his  ambi- 
ippctite  of  these  barbarians  (for  barbarians  they  tion.  The  day  before  yesterday,  my  host,  whose 
ire,  notwithstanding  all  their  wealth  and  luxury)  office  imposes  upon  him  part  of  the  care  of  these 
Copjrrighi.  i8M,  by  Tii«  Ckntliiv  Co.  All  rinhu  reserved. 
5«3 


leave   of  their  friends   nnd   kinsfolk.     The   tables 
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matters,  took  me  to  the  public  supper  at  which  the     permitted,  and  ate  and  drank  ravenously.     Some 
gladiators  who  were  to  fight  on  the  morrow  took     of  them  loudly  boasted  of  what  they  would  do  on 

the  morrow,  and  were  heard  by  their  admirers, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  youths  in 
Rome,  with  no  less  reverence  than  is  a  philosopher 
by  his  disciples.  Others  were  more  modest  and 
more  silent ;  and  these,  I  noticed,  were  also  more 
sparing  of  the  wine-cup,  which  moderation  would 
doubtless  receive  the  reward  of  a  clearer  sight  and 
steadier  hand  for  the  arena.  There  were  not  want- 
ing sights  which  touched  the  heart.  One  such  I 
observed  in  particular,  because  my  host  was  con- 
cerned in  it.     I  should  say  first,  that  some  of  these 


A   "SAMNITK."    <SEI1    PAGE    568.) 

were  spread  in  the  circus  itself;  and  there  were 
present,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred guests  (so  many  gladiators  being  about  to 
fight  on  the  morrow),  for  whom  most  bountiful 
provision  of  the  richest  food  and  most  generous 
wines  had  been  made.  They  were  of  all  nations ; 
but  chiefly,  as  1  was  told,  from  Gaul  and  Thrace. 
From  Greece,  it  rejoices  me  to  say,  there  were  but 
very  few,  and  most  of  these  .Arcadians  who,  now 
that  the  Romans  have  established  peace  over  all 
the  world,  are  compelled  to  hire  out  their  swords, 
not  for  honorable  warfare,  but  for  these  baser  gladiators,  though  they  themselves  arc  slaves,  yet 
strifes.  have  slaves  of  their  own  who  receive  by  no  means 

Most   of    the   guests   were,    I    thought,    intent     inconsiderable  gifts  when  their  masters  are  victori- 
only  on  indulging  in  as  much  pleasure  as  the  time     ous;  and  not  seldom,  also,  some  share  of  the  wages 


(SKB    PACB    568.) 
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•aMOKG    T1I«    5r«CTATOR»    SAT    MANY    WOMKN.    IIABtTBD    WITH    MUCH    VARIETY    OF    COLOR. 
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which  the  gladiators  win  through  their  prowess.  As 
we  were  walking  among  the  tables,  a  certain  Plcusi- 
clcs,  who  was  known  to  my  host,  plucked  his  gown 
and  begged  him  to  stay  awhile.  This  Pleusiclcs  was 
a  gladiator  of  nearly  ten  years'  standing,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  his  discharge  (usually  conferred  by 
tlie  presentation  of  a  wooden  sword)  if  only  he 
should  safely  pass  through  the  dangers  of  the 
morrow.  By  his  side  stood  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years,  a  Syrian,  as  I  should  judge,  who  was  weep- 
ing without  restraint. 

■■  Most  noble  Pontius,"  said  the  Greek,  "will 
you  condescend  to  be  the  witness  while  I  set  this 
man  free  ? " 

At  these  words  the  Syrian  broke  forth  into  tears 
more  vehemently  than  ever.  "  1  will  not  suffer 
it,"  he  cried;  " 't  is  of  very  worst  omen  that  a 
gladiator  should  do  such  a  thing.  As  well  might 
you  order  the  pinewood,  the  oil,  and  the  spices  for 
your  funeral." 

'■  Be  silent,"  said  the  other,  with  a  certain 
kindly  imperiousness.  "  Shall  I  not  do  as  1  will 
with  mine  own  ?     If  to-morrow  should " 

At  this  the  old  man  clapped  his  hand  upon 
the  speaker's  mouth,  crying,  '^Good  words  !  Good 
words  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Pleusicles,  "  should  anything  hap- 
pen to  me  tomorrow,  how  will  you  fare,  being  still 
a  slave  ?  Say,  if  I  had  not  bought  you  three  years 
since,  when  your  old  master  of  the  cook-shop  sold 
you  as  quite  worn  out,  would  not  you  have  starved  ? 
'T  is  not  every  one,  my  masters,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  us,  "  that  knows  this  Dromio.  He  is 
the  most  faithful  and  the  bravest  of  men  —  and 
makes  withal  the  most  incomparable  sausage- 
rolls  !  Nay,  Dromio,  you  shall  be  free  whether 
you  will  or  no.  If  all  goes  well,  you  shall  not 
leave  me ;  if  otherwise,  there  is  a  legacy  of  fifty 
thousand  sestertii  [about  $2000]  with  which  you 
can  set  up  a  cook-shop  of  your  own." 

Pleusicles  had  his  way;  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
escaped  on  the  morrow  unhurt. 

A  little  further  on  I  saw  a  parting  which  also 
moved  me  not  a  little.  A  young  frccdwoman  was 
clinging  with  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  most 
stalwart  champion.  They  were  a  singular  pair; 
she,  more  than  commonly  fair  and  of  a  delicate 
beauty  ;  he,  a  Libyan,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlas,  and  blacker  than  I  had  conceived  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be.  I  wondered  somewhat  at 
her  choice,  for  in  his  face,  which  was  as  flat  as  a 
bee's,  there  was  little  enough  of  the  Apollo  ;  but 
his  stature  (which  was  at  least  four  cubits)  and 
his  broad  shoulders  and  sinewy  arms  were  truly 
heroic,  and  therefore  I  could  excuse  her  admira- 
tion. Close  by  stood  a  little  nurse-girl,  carrying 
a  child  in  whom  were  most  admirably  mingled  the 


hues  of  night  and  morning  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  confess  that  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  when 
the  black  Hector  took  this  little  whitey-brown 
Astyanax  in  those  mighty  arms  and  tenderly 
kissed  him.  I  do  not  know  how  it  went  with  the 
father  in  the  combat. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  show  itself. 

1  will  not  deny  that  the  first  part  filled  me  with 
unmixed  delight  and  admiration  ;  for  the  place, 
with  the  concourse  of  spectators,  formed  a  most 
noble  sight.  There  were  gathered  together  more 
thousands  of  men  than  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
each  robed  in  a  spotless  white  gown  and  wearing 
a  garland  on  his  head.  Among  them  sat  many 
women,  habited  with  much  variety  of  color.  I 
myself  sat  with  my  host,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  one  of  the  front  rows ;  and  from  there  the  sight 
was  one  of  uncommon  splendor.  The  purple 
and  red  awning,  too,  which  was  stretched  over  our 
heads,  with  the  sun  partly  shining  through  it, 
gave  a  most  brilliant  effect.  .And  then,  the  spec- 
tacle first  exhibited  was  of  incoinparable  rarity. 
Such  curious  and  beautiful  creatures  were  brought 
before  our  eyes  as  I  had  scarce  known  even  in  my 
reading.  And,  as  if  their  natural  beauty  were  not 
enough,  art  had  been  called  in  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  were  ostriches  —  't  is  a  bird,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  of  full  six  cubits  in  height  — 
dyed  with  vermilion ;  and  lions  whose  manes  had 
been  gilded,  and  antelopes  and  gazelles,  which 
were  curiously  adorned  with  light-colored  scarfs 
and  gold  tinsel.  1  should  weary  you  were  I  to 
enumerate  the  strange  creatures  which  I  saw. 
Besides  the  more  common  kinds,  there  were  river- 
horses  ('t  is  a  clumsy  beast,  and  as  little  like  to  a 
horse  as  can  be  conceived,  except,  they  say,  as  to 
the  head  w-hen  the  upper  half  is  protruded  from 
the  water),  and  rhinoceroses,  and  zebras  (beasts 
curiously  striped  and  not  unlike  to  a  very  strong 
and  swift  ass) ;  and,  above  all,  elephants.  Though 
I  liked  not  the  artificial  adorning  of  some  of  these 
creatures  —  which,  indeed,  I  thought  proof  of  a 
certain  vulgarity  in  these  Romans  —  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  skill  with  which  all  these  anim.als 
had  been  taught  to  keep  in  subjection  theirnatural 
tempers  and  to  imitate  the  ways  of  men.  This 
was  especially  manifest  in  the  elephants.  One  of 
these  huge  beasts,  balancing  himself  most  care- 
fully, walked  on  a  rope  tightly  drawn.  Other 
four,  on  the  same  most  difficult  path,  carried  be- 
tween them  a  litter  in  which  was  a  fifth,  who 
represented  a  sick  person.  And  even  more  won- 
derful than  these  were  the  lions  and  other  beasts 
of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite 
marvel  of  the  poets,  how  Bacchus  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  leopaids  which  he  had  trained  to  be  as 
docile  as  horses.     But  here  I  saw  Bacchus  out- 
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done.  Lions  and  tigers,  panthers  and  bears, 
appeared  patiently  drawing  carriages  ;  lions  being 
yoked  to  tigers,  and  panthers  with  bears.  Wild 
bulls  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  dance  upon 
their  backs,  and  actually,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, stood  up  on  their  hind  feet.  Still  more 
wonderful  again  than  this  was  the  spectacle  of 
lions  hunting  hares,  catching  them,  and  carrying 
the  prey  in  their  mouths,  unhurt,  to  their  masters. 
The  Kmperor  summoned  the  lion-tamer  who  had 
trained  the  beasts  in  this  wonderful  fashion,  and 
praised  him  highly  for  his  skill.  The  man  an- 
swered with  as  pretty  a  compliment  as  ever  I 
heard.  "It  is  no  skill  of  mine,  my  lord,"  says 
he;  "the  beasts  are  gentle  because  they  know 
whom  they  serve." 

Hut,  in  good  truth,  there  was  little  more  of 
gentleness  to  be  seen  after  this.  The  Romans 
have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  fighting.  These 
curious  shows  of  rare  creatures  and  rare  accom- 
plishments (I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  there  was 
an  elephant  that  wrote  the  Emperor's  name  on  the 
sand)  soon  gave  place  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  day.  But  previously,  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  spectators  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  came 
various  spectacles  of  beasts  fighting  against  one 
another.  First,  a  Molossian  dog  (famous,  as  you 
know,  for  strength  and  courage)  was  set  on  a  bull. 
Then  a  lion  was  matched  with  a  tiger,  but  most 
unequally;  for  the  lion,  being  inferior  in  strength 
and  courage,  was  speedily  killed.  Then  came  a 
combat  of  a  bull  with  a  rhinoceros.  With  what 
fury  did  the  people  roar  (not  liking  to  be  balked 
of  their  sport),  when  the  great  beast  declined  the 
combat,  and  willingly  would  have  retreated  from 
the  bull  into  its  den.  It  had  manifestly  no  liking 
for  the  fight,  and  could  scarcely  be  urged  into  it 
by  the  keeper,  though  the  man  put  hot  iron  to  its 
hide  (which,  indeed.  Is  marvelously  thick),  and 
blew  into  its  ear  with  a  trumpet.  The  bull,  though 
savage  enough  of  his  own  accord,  also  was  urged 
on  with  fluttering  pennons  of  red.  So,  at  last, 
they  got  the  two  to  engage ;  and  then  the  rhinoc- 
eros, tossing  up  his  head,  sent  the  bull  flying  into 
the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a  truss  of 
straw.  When  the  bull  came  to  the  ground,  he 
was  absolutely  dead,  his  enemy's  horn  having 
pierced  a  vital  part. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  many  combats.  Then 
came  as  many  —  nay,  twice  as  many  —  fights  be- 
tween men  and  beasts.  I  am  told  that  men  some- 
times arc  sent  unarmed  into  the  arena,  having 
been  doomed  for  some  great  crime  to  die  in  this 
way.  Four  men  devoted  to  some  strange  supersti- 
tion, which  is  called  after  one  "Christus,"  perished 
in  this  way  last  year.  But  to-day  all  were  armed ; 
and,  indeed,  they  acquitted  themselves  with  mar- 
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velous  skill  and  success.  I  noticed  especially  one 
man,  a  famous  performer,  who  was  matched  against 
a  lion  ;  he  had  no  protection  but  a  cloth  in  his  hand 
and  a  small  dagger  that  seemed  made  rather  for  show 
than  for  use.  With  most  wonderful  adroitness  he 
threw  the  cloth  over  the  lion's  eyes,  completely 
blindfolding  them ;  and  then,  when  the  beast  was 
struggling  with  the  incumbrance,  fastened  a  rope  to 
a  leathern  belt  that  was  round  the  creature's  belly 
(most  of  the  larger  animals  were  so  harnessed  for  con- 
venience in  managing  them).  With  this  rope  thelion 
was  finally  dragged  back  into  his  den,  the  man  retir- 
ing amidst  shouts  that  could  havcbeen  no  louder  had 
he  saved  the  city  from  destruction.  On  the  whole, 
there  was  little  damage  done,  though  some  were 
wounded,  and  my  heart,  it  must  be  owned,  beat 
fast  more  than  once  at  seeing  in  what  peril  the 
combatants  stood.  I  thought,  also,  that  those  who 
managed  the  spectacle  were  chary  of  the  lives  of 
the  rarer  and  more  precious  beasts,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  commoner  sort  of  people,  who  look 
upon  the  bodies  of  all  animals  killed  at  such  times 
as  perquisites  of  their  own. 

These  combats  being  finished,  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  animals  dragged  away,  and  fresh  sand 
strewn  over  the  whole  place,  there  fell  upon  the 
entire  assembly  the  silence  of  great  expectation. 
Some,  who  had  been  sleeping,  awoke ;  others,  who 
had  been  talking  with  their  neighbors,  were  silent ; 
for  now  was  to  come  the  sight  which  goes  to  the 
inmost  heart  of  these  savages:  —  men  fighting  with 
men. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  a  splendid 
sight  when  a  hundred  of  the  gladiators,  who  were 
to  play  the  "  first  act,"  so  to  speak  (they  were 
a  mere  fraction  of  all  the  performers  to  be  ex- 
hibited), came  marching  in,  two  by  two.  They 
were  armed  mostly  as  soldiers,  but  with  more  of 
ornament  and  with  greater  splendor.  Their  hel- 
mets were  of  various  shapes,  but  each  had  a  bro.ad 
brim  and  a  visor  consisting  of  four  plates,  the 
upper  two  being  pierced  to  allow  the  wearer  to  see 
through  them.  On  the  top  also  there  was  what 
one  might  liken  to  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  and 
fastened  to  this,  a  plume  of  horse-hair  dyed  crim- 
son, or  of  crimson  feathers.  Some  were  called 
"Sainnites"  (the  name  of  an  Italian  tribe  that 
once  nearly  brought  Rome  to  her  knees).  These 
carried  a  short  sword  and  large  oblong  shield. 
Others  were  armed  as  Thracians,  or  as  Greeks. 
Others,  again,  were  distinguished  by  the  symbol 
of  a  fish  upon  their  helmets.  But  the  most  curfous 
of  all  were  those  called  "net-men,"  who  were 
equipped  with  a  net  in  which  to  entangle  an 
antagonist ;  having  so  disabled  him,  the  net-man 
st.abs  him  with  a  three-pronged  harpoon.  These 
have  no  helmets,  and  arc  equipped  as  lightly  as 
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po&iiblo.  for  it"  they  miss  their  cast  they  h;n-o  no     Iiulecil,  had   1   continued  to  look,  undoubtedly  I 

hope  of  safety  but  in  their  llcctncss  of  foot.  should  have  fainted.      But  1  could  not  but  obser\e 

You  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me.  my  dear     that  the    young    Fausta,   my   host's   daughter,   a 


'tux  y«st««dav  I 


Callias,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  can  not  describe  maiden  of  about  seventeen,  had  no  such  qualms, 

this  part  of  the  spectacle.     The  truth  is  that  after  for  she  gazed  steadfastly  into  the  arena  the  whole 

a  certain  dreadful  fascination,  which  held  me  whde  time,  and  her  face  (for  I  looked  at  her  more  than 

the  first  strokes  were  given,  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  once)  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
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most  inhuman  light.  Till  yesterday  1  had  thought 
her  the  fairest  maiden  1  had  seen  ;  but  now  the 
very  girdle  of  Aphrodite  could  not  make  her  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes.  Can  you  believe,  my  Callias,  that 
this  young  girl,  who  a  week  ago  was  weeping  in- 
consolably  over  a  dead  sparrow,  cried  aloud,  "He 
has  it ! "  when  some  poor  wretch  received  the  de- 
cisive blow;  —  aye,  and  when,  not  being  wounded 
mortally,  he  appealed  for  mercy,  that  she  made 
the  sign  of  death? — which  they  do  by  pointing 
witli  the  hand  as  if  in  the  act  to  strike.  \'erily, 
tliey  have  the  wolf's  blood  in  their  veins,  these 
Romans,  both  men  and  women  ! 

Butwhat  will  you  say  when  1  relate  to  you  my  last 
experiences?  Hearing  my  neighbor  say  that  the 
s|)cctacle  was  over  for  the  day,  I  ventured  to  look 
up;  and  what,  think  you,  did  I  see?  Some  sixty 
bodies  lay  on  the  sand,  and  there  came  out  the 
figure  of  one  dressed  as  Charon,  the  ferryman  of 


Styx,  who  examined  the  prostrate  forms  to  try 
whether  there  was  life  in  them.  Finding  that  none 
were  alive,  he  returned  to  the  place  whence  he 
came,  and  there  followed  him  presently  another 
person,  this  one  habited  as  Hermes,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  rod  wherewith  the  messenger  of  the  gods 
is  said  to  inarshal  the  spirits  of  the  dead  when  they 
go  down  to  the  shades.  -Vt  his  bidding  some  at- 
tendants removed  the  poor  victims.  This  done, 
fresh  sand  was  strewn  over  such  places  as  showed 
signs  of  conllict,  and  thus  was  finished  the  first  day 
of  the  great  show,  wherewith  Trajan  is  to  please 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  people. 

It  will  be  continued  for  many  days;  how  many 
I  neither  know  nor  care,  for  I  go  not  again.  Next 
year  I  hope  to  see  among  the  planes  and  olives  of 
Olympia  the  bloodless  sports  which  please  a  kind- 
lier, gentler  race  of  gods  and  men. 

Farewell. 
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The  butterfly  quoth  to  the  rest-harrow  •  flowers: 

"  Cousins,  good  day  ! 

"  1  paused  on  my  way, 
To  make  ye  acquaint  with  the  kinship  that  's 
ours." 


The  rest-harrow  flowers 
Flew  off  in  pink  showers. 


If  that,  sir,"  quoth  they 
I5e  true,  as  you  say. 
Pray,  why  do  we  fly 
But  once,  ere  we  die  ? 
And  then  only,  moreo'cr. 
When  we  're  hiiiiicit  to  soar? 
W'e  are  powerless,  quite 
Till  a  wind  gives  us  flight !  " 


'Sec  note  in  "  Lcllcr-box,"  page  636. 
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Said  the  butterfly  :   "Nay,  "  Look,  now  we  resemble, 

••  1  know  not  —Good  day.  "  When  tlius  ye  do  tremble  !  " 

But,   slill,   ye  're    my   cousins;    ye  rest-harrow         And   the    rest-harrow   flowers   still   flutter   and 
flowers ;  sway, 

•"  1  do  not  dissemble,  And  strive  to  be  butterflies,  unto  this  day  ! 


TWO    LITTLE    CONFEDERATES. 


By  Thom.\s  Nelson  P.\ge. 


Chapter  V. 

S  the  man  in  the  hen-house 
groaned  horribly,  Willy,  re- 
lenting, was  about  to  look 
in,  when  he  saw  Uncle  Balla 
coming  with  a  flaming  light- 
wood  knot  in  his  hand. 

Instead    of     opening     the 

door,  therefore,  he   called  to 

the  old  man,  who  was  leisurely  crossing  the  yard : 

"  Run,  Uncle  Balla.     Quick,  run  !  " 

At  the  call,  Old  Balla  and  Frank  set  out  as  fast 

as  they  could. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  Is  he  done  kill  de  chick- 
ens? Is  he  done  got  away?"  the  old  man  .isked 
breathlessly. 

"  No,  he  's  dyin',"  shouted  Willy. 
"Hi!     is    you    shoot    him?"    asked   the   old 
driver. 


"  No,  that  other  man  's  poisoned  him.  He  was 
the  robber  and  he  fooled  this  one,"  explained 
Willy,  opening  the  door,  and  peeping  anxiously  in. 

"  Go  'long,  boy, —  now,  d'  ye  ever  heah  de  bet- 
ter o'  dat  ? —  dat  man  's  foolin'  wid  you  ;  jes'  tryin' 
to  git  yo'  to  let  him  out." 

"  No,  he  is  n't,"  said  Willy  ;  "  you  ought  to  'a' 
heard  him." 

But  both  Balla  and  Frank  were  laughing  at 
him,  so  he  felt  very  shamefaced.  He  was  relieved 
by  hearing  another  groan. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh  !     Ah,  ah  !" 

"You  hear  that?"  he  asked,  triumphantly. 

"  I  boun'  I  '11  see  what  's  the  matter  with  him, 
the  roscol!  Stan'  right  dyah,  y'  all,  an'  if  he  try 
to  run  shoot  him,  but  mine  you  don'  hit  vie"  and 
the  old  man  walked  up  to  the  door,  and  standing 
on  one  side  flung  it  open.  "  What  you  doin'  in 
dyah  after  dcsc  chillem's  chickens?"  he  called 
fiercely. 
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•  "  Hello,  ole  man,  's  'at  you?  I  's  mighty  sick," 
muttered  the  person  within.  Old  lialla  held  his 
torch  inside  the  house,  amid  a  confused  cackle  and 
flutter  of  fowls. 

"Well,  cf  't  ain' a  white  man,  and  a  soldier  at 
dat  I  "  he  exclaimed.  '"  What  you  doin'  hcah,  rob- 
bin' white  folks'  hcn-roos' ?  "  he  called,  roughly. 
"Git  up  off  dat  groun' ;   you  ain'  sick." 

"Let  me  get  up,  Sergeant, —  hie  —  don't  you 
hcah  the  roll-call  ?  —  the  tent 's  mighty  dark ;  what 
you  fool  me  in  here  for?"  muttered  the  man 
inside. 

The  boys  could  see  that  he  was  stretched  out  on 
the  floor,  apparently  asleep,  and  that  he  was  a 
soldier  in  uniform. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  asked  both  boys  as  Balla  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  lifted  him,  and  let  him  fall  again 
limp  on  the  floor. 

"  Nor,  he  's  foolin',"  said  Balla,  picking  up  an 
empty  flask.  "  Come  on  out.  Let  me  see  what  I 
gwi'  do  wid  you  ?"  he  said,  scratching  his  head. 

"  I  know  what  1  gwi'  do  wid  you.  I  gwi'  lock 
you  up  right  whar  you  is." 

"  Uncle  Balla,  s'pose  he  gets  well,  won't  he  get 
out?" 

"Ain' /gwi'  lock  him  up?  Dat  'sgood  from  you, 
who  was  jes  gwi'  let  'im  out  cf  me  an'  Frank 
had  n't  come  up  when  we  did." 

Willy  stepped  back  abashed.  His  heart  accused 
him  and  told  him  the  charge  was  true.  Still  he 
ventured  one  more  question  : 

"  Had  n'  you  better  take  the  hens  out  ?" 

"  Nor;  't  ain'  no  use  to  teck  nuttin'  out  dyah. 
Ef  he  come  to,  he  know  we  got  'ini,  an'  he  dyahson' 
trouble  nuttin." 

And  the  old  man  pushed  to  the  door  and  fast- 
ened the  iron  hasp  over  the  strong  staple.  Then, 
as  the  lock  had  been  broken,  he  took  a  large  nail 
from  his  pocket  and  fastened  it  in  the  staple  with 
a  stout  string  so  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  out. 
All  the  time  he  w.as  working  he  was  talking  to  the 
boys,  or  rather  to  himself,  for  their  benefit. 

"  Now,  you  see  ef  we  don'  find  him  hcah  in  the 
mornin'!  Willy  jes'  gwi'  let  you  git  'way,  but  a 
tiuiii  got  you  now,  wh'ar'  been  handlin'  horses  an' 
know  how  to  hole  'cm  in  the  stalls.  I  boun'  he  '11 
have  to  butt  likca  ram  to  git  outdis  log  hen-house," 
he  said  finally,  as  he  finished  tying  the  last  knot 
in  his  string,  .ind  gave  the  door  a  vigorous  rattle 
to  test  its  strength. 

Willy  had  been  too  much  abashed  at  his  mis- 
take to  fully  appreciate  all  of  the  witticisms  over 
the  prisoner,  but  Frank  enjoyed  them  almost  as 
much  as  Unc'  Balla  himself 

"  Now  y'  all  go  'long  to  bed,  an'  1  'II  go  back 
an'  teck  a  little  nap  myself,"  said  he,  in  parting. 
"  Ef  he  gits  out  that  hen-house  I  '11  give  you  ev'y 


chicken  I  got.  But  he  ain'  gwinc  git  out.  A  man  's 
done  fasten  him  up  dyah." 

The  boys  went  off  to  bed,  Willy  still  feeling 
depressed  over  his  ridiculous  mistake.  They  were 
soon  fast  asleep,  and  if  the  dogs  barked  again  they 
did  not  hear  them. 

The  next  thing  they  knew,  Lucy  Ann,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  was  telling  them  a  story  about  Uncle 
Balla  and  the  man  in  the  hen-house.  They  jumped 
up,  and  pulling  on  their  clothes  ran  out  to  the  hen- 
house, thinking  to  sec  the  prisoner. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  they  found  Uncle  Balla 
standing  by  the  hen-house  with  a  comical  look  of 
mystification  and  chagrin  ;  the  roof  had  been  lifted 
off  at  one  end  and  not  only  the  prisoner,  but  every 
chicken  was  gone ! 

The  boys  were  half  inclined  to  cry  ;  Balla's  look 
set  them  to  laughing. 

"  Unc'  Balla,  you  got  to  give  me  every  chicken 
you  got,  'cause  you  said  you  would,"  said  Willy. 

"  Go  'way  from  heah,  boy.  Don'  pester  me 
when  I  studyin'  to  see  which  way  he  got  out." 

"You  ain'  never  had  a  horse  get  through  the 
roof  before,  have  you  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"Go  'way  from  here,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old 
man,  walking  around  the  house,  looking  at  it. 

.•\s  the  boys  went  back  to  w.ash  and  dress  them- 
selves, they  heard  Balla  explaining  to  Lucy  .Ann 
and  some  of  the  other  ser\'ants  that  "  the  man 
them  chillern  let  git  away  had  just  come  back  and 
tooken  out  the  one  he  had  locked  up  " ;  a  solution 
of  the  mystery  he  ahvays  afterward  stoutly  insisted 
upon. 

One  thing,  however,  the  person's  escape  effected 
—  it  prevented  Willy's  everbearing  any  more  of  his 
mistake ;  but  that  did  not  keep  him  now  and  then 
from  asking  Uncle  Balla  "if  he  had  fastened  his 
horses  well." 


Chaptkr  V'I. 

These  hens  were  not  the  last  things  stolen 
from  Oakland.  Nearly  .all  the  men  in  the  country 
had  gone  with  the  army.  Indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  overseers  who  remained  to  work  the 
farms,  every  man  in  the  neighborhood,  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  was  in  the  army. 
The  country  was  thus  left  almost  wholl)-  unpro- 
tected, and  it  would  have  been  entirely  so  but  for 
the  "  Home  Guard,"  as  it  was  called,  which  was  a 
company  composed  of  young  boys  and  the  few  old 
men  who  remained  at  home,  and  who  had  volun- 
teered for  service  as  a  local  guard,  or  police  body, 
for  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes. 

Occasionally,  too.  later  on,  a  small  detachment 
of  men,  under  a  leader  known  as  a  "  conscript- 
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officer,"  would  come  through  the  country  hunting 
for  any  men  who  were  subject  to  the  conscript  law 
but  who  had  evailed  it,  and  for  deserters  who  had 
run  away  from  the  army  and  refused  to  return. 

These  two  classes  of  troops,  however,  stood  on 
a  very  different  footing.  The  Home  Guard  was 
regarded  with  much  respect,  for  it  was  composed 
of  those  whose  extreme  age  or  youth  alone  with- 
held them  from  active  service  ;  and  every  young- 
ster in  its  ranks  looked  upon  it  as  a  training  school, 
and  was  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  his  home  if 
need  were,  and,  besides,  expected  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  go  into  the  army  "  next  year." 

The  conscript-guard,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
grown  men,  and  were  thought  to  be  shirking  the 
very  dangers  and  hardships  into  which  they  were 
trying  lo  force  others. 

A  few  miles  from  Oakland,  on  the  side  toward 
the  mountain  road  and  beyond  the  big  woods,  lay 
a  district  of  virgin  forest  and  old  lield-pines  which, 
even  before  the  war,  had  acquired  a  reputation  of 
an  unsavory  nature,  though  its  inhabitants  were  a 
harmless  people.  No  highways  ran  through  this 
region,  and  the  only  roads  which  entered  it  were 
mere  wood-ways,  filled  with  bushes  and  carpeted 
with  pine-tags  ;  and,  being  traveled  only  by  the 
inhabitants,  appeared  to  outsiders  "  to  jes'  peter 
out,"  as  the  phrase  went.  This  territory  was  known 
by  the  unpromising  name  of  Holetown. 

Itsdenizens  were  a  peculiar  but  kindly  race  known 
to  the  boys  as  "poor  white  folks,"  and  called  by 
the  negroes,  with  great  contempt,  "  po'  white 
trash."  Some  of  them  owned  small  places  in  the 
pines  ;  but  the  majority  were  simply  ''  squatters." 
They  were  an  inoffensive  people,  and  their  worst 
vices  were  intemperance  and  evasion  of  the  tax- 
laws. 

They  made  their  li%-ing  —  or  rather,  they  ex- 
isted—  by  fishing  and  hunting;  and,  to  eke  it  out, 
attempted  the  cultivation  of  little  patches  of  corn 
and  tobacco  near  their  cabins,  or  in  the  bottoms 
where  small  branches  ran  into  the  stream  already 
mentioned. 

In  appearance  they  were  usually  so  thin  and 
sallow  that  one  had  to  look  at  them  twice  to  see 
them  clearly.  At  best,  they  looked  vague  and 
illusive. 

They  were  brave  enough.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  nearly  all  of  the  men  in  this  community 
enlisted,  thinking,  as  many  others  did,  that  war  was 
more  like  play  than  work,  and  consisted  more  of 
resting  than  of  laboring.  Although  most  of  them, 
when  in  battle,  showed  the  greatest  fearlessness, 
yet  the  duties  of  camp  soon  became  irksome  to 
them,  and  they  grew  sick  of  the  restraint  and 
drilling  of  camp-life ;  so  some  of  them,  when 
refused  a  furlough,   took    it,   and    came   home. 
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Others  staid  at  home  after  leave  had  ended,  feel- 
ing secure  in  their  stretches  of  pine  and  swamp, 
not  only  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  tlie  conscript- 
guard  but  from  any  parties  who  might  be  sent  in 
search  of  them. 

In  this  way  it  happened,  as  time  went  by,  that 
Holetown  became  known  to  harbor  a  number  of 
deserters. 

According  to  the  negroes,  it  was  full  of  them ; 
and  many  stories  were  told  about  glimpses  of  men 
dodging  behind  trees  in  the  big  woods,  or  rushing 
away  through  the  underbrush  like  wild  cattle. 
And,  though  the  grown  people  doubted  whether 
the  negroes  had  not  been  startled  by  some  of  the 
hogs,  which  were  quite  wild,  feeding  in  the  woods, 
the  boys  were  satisfied  that  the  negroes  really  had 
seen  deserters. 

This  became  a  certainty,  when  there  came  report 
after  report  of  these  wood-skulkers,  and  when  the 
conscript-guard,  with  the  brightest  of  uniforms, 
rode  by  with  as  much  show  and  noise  as  if  on  a  fox- 
hunt. Then  it  became  known  that  deserters  were, 
indeed,  infesting  the  piny  district  of  Holetown,  and 
in  considerable  numbers. 

Some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  pursuing  agri- 
culture and  all  their  ordinary  vocations  as  openly 
as  in  time  of  peace,  and  more  industriously.  They 
had  a  regular  code  of  signals,  and  nearly  every 
person  in  the  Holetown  settlement  was  in  league 
with  them. 

When  the  conscript-guard  came  along,  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  tow-headed  children  through 
the  woods,  or  some  of  the  women  about  the  cabins 
would  blow  a  horn  lustily;  after  which  not  a  man 
could  be  found  in  all  the  district.  The  horn  told 
just  how  many  men  were  in  the  guard,  and  which 
path  they  w  ere  following ;  every  member  of  the 
troop  being  honored  with  a  short,  quick  "  toot." 

"  What  are  you  blowing  that  horn  for?"  sternly 
asked  the  guard  one  morning  of  an  old  woman, — 
old  Mrs.  Hall,  who  stood  out  in  front  of  her  little 
house  blowing  like  Horeas  in  the  pictures. 

"Jes'  blowin'  fur  Millindy  to  come  to  dinner," 
she  said,  sullenly.  "  Can't  y'  all  let  a  po'  'ooman 
call  her  gals  to  git  some  'n'  to  eat  ?  You  got  all 
her  boys  in  d'  army,  killin'  'em ;  why  n't  yo'  go 
and  git  kilt  some  yo'self,  'stiddcr  ridin'  'bout  heah 
tromplin'  all  over  po'  folks's  chickens?" 

When  the  troop  returned  in  the  evening, 
she  was  still  blowing;  "blowin'  fur  Millindy  to 
come  home,"  she  said,  with  more  sharpness  than 
before.  But  there  must  have  been  many  Millindys, 
for  horns  were  sounding  all  through  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  deserters,  at  such  times,  were  said  to  take 
to  the  swamps,  and  marvelous  rumors  were  abroad 
of  one  or  more  caves,  all  fitted  up,  wherein  they 
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concealed  themselves,  like  the  robbers  in  the  stories 
the  boys  were  so  fond  of  reading. 

.•\fter  a  while  thefts  of  pigs  and  sheep  became  so 
common  that  they  were  charged  to  the  deserters. 

Finally  it  grew  to  be  such  a  pest  that  the  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood  asked  the  Home  Guard  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  and  after  some  delay  it  became 
known  that  this  valorous  body  was  going  to  invade 
Holetown  and  capture  the  deserters  or  drive  them 
away.  Hugh  was  to  .iccompany  them,  of  course; 
and  he  looked  \ery  handsome,  as  well  as  very  im- 
portant, when  he  started  out  on  horseback  to  join 
the  troop.  It  was  his  first  active  service  ;  and 
with  his  trousers  in  bis  boots  and  his  pistol  in  his 
belt  he  looked  as  brave  as  Julius  Cresar,  and  quite 
laughed  at  his  mother's  fears  for  him,  as  she  kissed 
him  good-bye  and  walked  out  with  him  to  his 
horse,  which  Balla  held  at  the  gate. 

The  boys  asked  leave  to  go  with  him;  but  Hugh 
was  so  scornful  over  their  request,  and  looked  so 
soldierly  as  he  galloped  away  with  the  other  men 
that  the  boys  felt  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Chapier  VII. 

When  the  boys  went  into  the  house  they  found 
that  their  Aunt  .Mary  had  a  headache  that  morn- 
ing, and,  even  with  the  best  intentions  of  doing 
her  duty  in  teaching  them,  had  been  forced  to  go 
to  bed.  Their  mother  was  too  much  occupied 
with  her  charge  of  providing  for  a  family  of  over 
a  dozen  white  persons,  and  five  times  as  many  col- 
ored dependents,  to  give  any  time  to  acting  as 
substitute  in  the  school-room,  so  the  boys  found 
themselves  with  a  holiday  before  them.  It  seemed 
vain  to  try  to  shoot  duck  on  the  creek,  and  the 
perch  were  averse  to  biting.  The  boys  accord- 
ingly determined  to  take  both  guns  and  to  set  out 
for  a  real  hunt  in  the  big  woods. 

They  received  their  mother's  permission,  and 
after  a  luncheon  was  prepared  they  started  in 
high  glee,  talking  about  the  squirrels  and  birds 
they  expected  to  kill. 

Frank  had  his  gun,  and  Willy  had  the  musket ; 
and  both  carried  a  plentiful  supply  of  powder  and 
some  tolerably  round  slugs  made  from  cartridges. 

They  usually  hunted  in  the  part  of  the  woods 
nearest  the  house,  and  they  knew  that  game  was 
not  very  abundant  there  ;  so,  as  a  good  long  day 
was  before  them,  they  determined  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  woods. 

They  accordingly  pushed  on,  taking  a  path 
which  led  through  the  forest.  They  went  entirely 
through  the  big  woods  without  seeing  anything 
but  one  squirrel,  and  presently  found  themselves 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  Holetown.  They  were 
just  grumbling  at  the  lack  of  game  when  they 


heard  a  distant  horn.  The  sound  came  from  per- 
haps a  mile  or  more  away,  but  was  quite  distinct. 

"  What  's  that?  Somebody  fox-hunting?  —  or 
is  it  a  dinner-horn?  "asked  Willy,  listening  intently. 

"  It 's  a  horn  to  warn  deserters,  that  's  wl)at 
't  is,"  said  P'rank,  pleased  to  show  his  superior 
knowledge. 

"  I  tell  you  what  to  do :  —  let  's  go  and  hunt  de- 
serters.'' said  Willy,  eagerly. 

"  All  right.  Won't  that  be  fun  !  "  and  both 
boys  set  out  down  the  road  toward  a  point  where 
they  knew  one  of  the  paths  ran  into  the  pine-dis- 
trict, talking  of  the  numbers  of  prisoners  they 
expected  to  take. 

In  an  instant  they  were  as  alert  and  eager  as 
young  hounds  on  a  trail.  They  had  mapped  out 
a  plan  before,  and  they  knew  exactly  what  they 
had  to  do.  Frank  was  the  captain,  by  right  of  his 
being  older;  and  Willy  was  lieutenant,  and  was  to 
obey  orders.  The  chief  thing  that  troubled  them 
was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
the  women  or  children  about  the  cabins,  for  they 
all  knew  the  boys,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  Oakland  for  supplies ;  then,  too,  the 
boys  wished  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  neighbors.  Another  thing  worried  them. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  prisoners 
after  they  should  have  captured  them.  However, 
they  pushed  on  and  soon  came  to  a  dim  cart-way, 
which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road  and 
which  went  into  the  very  heart  of  Holetown.  Here 
they  halted  to  reconnoiter  and  to  inspect  their 
weapons. 

Even  from  the  main  road,  the  track,  as  it  led 
off  through  the  overhanging  woods  with  thick  un- 
derbrush of  chinquapin  bushes,  appeared  to  the 
boys  to  have  something  strange  about  it,  though 
they  had  at  other  times  walked  it  from  end  to  end. 
Still,  they  entered  boldly,  clutching  their  guns. 
Willy  suggested  that  they  should  go  in  Indian  file 
and  that  the  rear  one  should  step  in  the  other's 
footprints  as  the  Indians  do;  but  Frank  thought 
it  was  best  to  walk  abreast,  as  the  Indians  walked 
in  their  peculiar  way  only  to  prevent  an  enemy 
who  crossed  their  trail  from  knowing  how  many 
they  were  ;  and,  so  fir  from  it  being  any  disad- 
vantage for  the  deserters  to  know  their  number, 
it  was  even  better  that  (hey  should  know  there 
were  two,  so  that  they  would  not  attack  from  the 
rear.  Accordingly,  keeping  abreast,  they  struck  in; 
each  taking  the  woods  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
which  he  was  to  watch  and  for  which  lie  was  to  be 
responsible. 

The  farther  they  went  the  more  indistinct  the 
track  became,  and  the  wilder  became  the  surround- 
ing woods.  They  proceeded  with  great  caution,  ex- 
amining every  particularly  thick  clump  of  bushes; 
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peeping  behind  each  very  large  tree ;  and  occa- 
sionally even  taking  a  glance  up  among  its  boughs, 
for  they  haii  themselves  so  often  planned  how,  if 
pursued  they  would  climb  trees  and  conceal  them- 
selves, that  they  would  not  have  been  at  all  sur- 
prised to  tind  a  tierce  deserter,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
crouching  among  the  branches. 

Though  they  searched  carefully  every  spot 
where  a  deserter  could  possibly  lurk,  they  passed 
through  the  oak  woods  and  were  deep  in  the  pines 
without  having  seen  any  foe  or  heard  a  noise  which 
could  possibly  proceed  from  one.  A  squirrel  had 
daringly  leaped  from  the  trunk  of  a  hickory-tree 
and  run  into  the  woods,  right  before  them,  stopping 
impudently  to  take  a  good  look  at  them  ;  but  they 
were  hunting  larger  game  than  squirrels,  and  they 
resisted  the  temptation  to  take  a  shot  at  him. —  an 
exercise  of  virtue  which  brought  them  a  distinct 
feeling  of  pleasure.  They  were,  however,  begin- 
ning to  be  embarrassed  as  to  their  next  course. 
They  could  hear  the  dogs  barking,  farther  on  in 
the  pines,  and  knew  they  were  approaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement :  for  they  had  crossed  the 
little  creek  which  ran  through  a  thicket  of  elder 
bushes  and  "  gums,"  and  which  marked  the  bound- 
ary of  Holetown.  Little  paths,  too,  every  now  and 
then  turned  off  from  the  main  track  and  went  into 
the  pines,  each  leading  to  a  cabin  or  bit  of  creek- 
bottom  deeper  in.  They  therefore  were  in  a  real 
dilemma  concerning  what  to  do ;  and  Willy's 
suggestion,  to  eat  luncheon,  was  a  welcome  one. 
They  determined  to  go  a  little  way  into  the  woods, 
where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  had  just  taken 
the  luncheon  out  of  the  game-bag  and  were  turning 
into  a  by-path,  when  they  met  a  man  who  was 
coming  along  at  a  slow,  lounging  walk,  and  carry- 
ing a  long  single-barrelled  shot-gun  across  his 
arm. 

When  first  they  heard  him,  they  thought  he 
might  be  a  deserter;  but  when  he  came  nearer 
they  saw  that  he  was  simply  a  countryman  out 
hunting  ;  for  his  old  game-bag  (from  which  peeped 
a  squirrel's  tail)  was  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  had 
no  weapons  at  all,  excepting  that  old  squirrel-gun. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  both  boys,  politely. 

"  Mornin' !  What  luck  y' all  had?  "he  asked 
good-naturedly,  stopping  and  putting  the  butt  of 
his  gun  on  the  ground,  and  resting  lazily  on  it,  pre- 
paratory to  a  chat. 

"We  're  not  gunning;  we're  hunting  deserters," 

"  Huntin'  deserters  !  "  echoed  the  m.in  with  a 
smile  which  broke  into  a  chuckle  of  amusement 
as  the  thought  worked  its  way  into  his  brain. 
"  .\in't  you  see'  none  ?  " 

"No,"  said  both  boys  in  a  breath,  greatly  pleased 
at  his  friendliness.  "  Do  you  know  where  any 
are? " 


The  man  scratched  his  head,  seeming  to  reflect. 

'■  Well,  'pears  to  me  I  hearn  tell  o'  some,  'roun' 
to'des  that-a-ways,"  making  a  comprehensive  sweep 
o(  his  arm  in  the  direction  just  opposite  to  iliat 
which  the  boys  were  taking.  "  I  seen  the  con- 
scrip'-guard  a  little  while  ago  pokin'  'roun'  this- 
.1-way ;  but  Lor',  that  ain'  the  way  to  ketch 
deserters.  I  knows  every  foot  o'  groun'  this-a-way, 
an'  ef  they  wiis  any  deserters  roun'  here  I  'd  be 
mighty  apt  to  know  it ! " 

This  announcement  was  an  extinguisher  to  the 
boys'  hopes.  Clearly,  they  were  going  in  tlie 
wrong  direction. 

"  We  arc  just  going  to  eat  our  luncheon,"  said 
Frank;  '•  won't  you  join  us?  " 

Willy  added  his  invitation  to  his  brother's,  and 
their  friend  politely  accepted,  suggesting  that  they 
should  walk  back  a  little  way  and  find  a  log.  This 
all  three  did;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  en- 
joying the  luncheon  which  the  boys'  mother  had 
provided,  while  the  stranger  was  telling  the  boys 
his  views  about  deserters,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  very  original, 

"  I  seen  the  conscrip'-guard  jes'  this  mornin', 
ridin'  'round  whar  they  knowcd  they  war  n'  no 
deserters,  but  ole  womens  and  childern,"  he  said 
with  his  mouth  full.  "Why  n't  they  go  whar 
they  knows  deserters  is?"  he  asked. 

"  Where  are  they?  We  heard  they  had  a  cave 
down  on  the  river,  and  w^e  were  goin'  there,"  de- 
clared the  boys. 

"  Down  on  the  river?  —  a  cave  ?  Ain'  no  cave 
down  thar,  without  it 's  below  Rockett's  Mill ;  fur 
1  've  hunted  and  fished  ev'y  foot  o'  that  river  up  an' 
down  both  sides,  an' t'  ain'  a  hole  thar,  big  enough 
to  hide  a'  ole  hyah,  1  ain'  know." 

This  proof  was  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  further 
argument. 

"  Why  don't  yon  go  in  the  army  ?  "  asked  Willy, 
after  a  brief  reflection. 

"What?  Why  don't  /  go  in  the  army?''  re- 
peated the  hunter.  "  Why,  1 's /// the  army  !  You 
did  n'  think  1  war  n't  in  the  army,  did  you  ? " 

The  hunter's  tone  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
were  so  full  of  surprise  that  Willy  felt  deeply  mor- 
tified at  his  rudeness,  and  began  at  once  to  stam- 
mer something  to  explain  himself. 

"  I  b'longs  to  Colonel  Marshall's  regiment," 
continued  the  man,  "an'  I  's  been  home  sick  on 
leave  o'  absence.  Got  wounded  in  the  leg,  an' 
I  's  jes'  gettin'  well.  I  ain'  rightly  well  enough  to 
go  back  now,  but  I  's  anxious  to  git  back ;  1  'm 
gwinc  to-morrow  mornin'  cf  I  don'  go  this  even- 
in'.  You  see  I  kin  hardly  walk  now  ! "  and  to 
demonstrate  his  lameness,  he  got  up  .and  limped 
a  few  yards.  "  I  ain'  well  yit,"  he  pursued,  return- 
ing and  dropping  into  his  seat  on  the  log,  with 
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liis  face  drawn  up  by  the  pain  the  exertion  had  nothin'  'Ijout  that,"  and  he  opened  his  sliirt  and 

brought  on.  sliowed  a  triangular,  purple  scar  on  his  shoulder. 

"Let  me  see  your  wound?     Is  it  sore   now?"         "You    certainly  must  be  a  brave  soldier,"  e.\- 

asked  Willy,  moving  nearer  to  the  man  with  a  look  claimed  both  boys,  impressed  at  sight  of  the  scar, 

expressive  of  mingled  curiosity  and  sympathy.  their  voices  softened  by  fervent  admiration. 


"  You  can't  sec  it ;  it  's  up  hcah,"  said  the  soldier,  "  Yes,  I  kep'  up  with  the  bes'  of  'em,"  he  said, 

touching  the  upper  part  of  his  hip;    "an'  1   got  with  a  pleased  smile. 

another  one  heah,"  he  added,   placing  his   hand  Suddenly  a  horn  began  to  blow,  "tool  —  toot — 

very  gently  to  his  side.    "  This  one  's  whar  a  Yan-  toot,"  as  if  all  the  "  .Millindys"  in  the  world  were 

kee  run  me  through  with  his  sword.    Now,  that  one  being  summoned.     It  was  so  near  the  boys  that  it 

was  where  a  piece  of  shell  hit  me, —  I  don't  keer  quite  startled  them. 
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"That  's  for  the  ilcscrtcrs,  now,"  tlicy  botli  ex- 
claimed. 

Their  friend  looked  calmly  up  and  down  the 
road,  both  ways. 

"  Them  rascally  conscrip'-guard  been  tellin'  you 
all  tli-.it,  to  gi'  'em  some  excuse  for  keophi'  out 
o' Ih' army  thcysclvcs, —  that  's  all.  Th' ain't  no 
deserters  any  whar  in  all  these  parts,  an'  you  kin 
tell  'em  so.  1  'm  gwine  down  thar  an'  see  what 
that  horn  's  a-blowin'  fur  ;  hit 's  somebody's  dinner 
horn,  or  sump'n',"  he  added,  rising  and  taking  up 
his  g.ime-bag. 

••  Can't  we  go  with  you  ? "  asked  the  boys. 

"Well,  nor,  I  reckon  you  better  not,"  he 
drawled  ;  ''  thar  's  some  right  bad  dogs  clown  thar 
in  the  pines, —  mons'us  bad;  an"  I  's  gwine  cut 
through  the  woods  an'  seo  ef  1  can't  pick  up  a 
squ'rr*!,  gwine  'long,  for  the  olc  'ooman's  supper,  as 
I  got  to  go  'way  to-night  or  to-morrow ;  she 's  mighty 
poorly." 

"Is  she  poorly  much?"  asked  Willy,  greatly 
concerned.  "  We  'II  get  mamma  to  coinc  and  see 
her  to-morrow,  and  bring  her  some  bread." 

"Nor,  she  ain'  so  sick;  that  is  to  say,  she  jis' 
poorly  and  'sturbed  in  her  mind.  She  gittin'  sort 
o'  old.  Here,  y'  all  take  these  squ'rr'ls,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing the  squirrels  from  his  old  game-bag  and  toss- 
ing them  at  Willy's  feet.  Both  boys  protested, 
but  he  insisted.  "Oh,  yes;  I  kin  get  some  mo' 
fur  her." 

"  Y'  all  better  go  home.  Well,  good-bye,  much 
obliged  to  you,"  and  he  strolled  off  with  his  gun 
in  the  bend  of  his  arm,  leaving  the  boys  to  admire 
and  talk  over  his  cour.ige. 

They  turned  b.ack,  and  had  gone  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  they  heard  a  great  trampling  of 
horses  behind  them.  They  stopped  to  listen,  and 
in  a  little  while  a  squadron  of  cavalry  came  in 
sight.  The  boys  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  road 
to  wait  for  them,  eager  to  tell  the  important  infor- 
mation they  had  received  from  their  friend,  that 
there  were  no  deserters  in  that  section.  In  a  hur- 
ried consultation  they  agreed  not  to  tell  that  they 
had  be.-n  hunting  deserters  themselves,  as  they 
knew  the  soldiers  would  only  have  a  laugh  at  their 
expense. 

"  Hello,  boj-s,  what  luck  ?  "  called  the  officer  in 
the  lead,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

They  told  him  they  had  not  shot  anything ;  that 
the  squirrels  had  been  given  to  them  ;  and  then 
both  boys  inquired : 

"  You  all  hunting  for  d«rserters  ?  " 

"  You  seen  any  ?  "  asked  the  leader  carelessly, 
while  one  or  two  men  pressed  their  horses  forward 
eagerly. 

"  No,  th'  ain't  any  deserters  in  this  direction  at 
all,"  said  the  boys,  with  conviction  in  their  manner. 
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"  How  do  you  know?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  'Cause  a  gentleman  told  us  so." 

"Who?     When?     What  gentleman  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  we  met  a  little  while  ago." 

"  How  long  ago?     Who  was  he?" 

"  Don't  know  who  he  was,"  said  Frank. 

"  When  we  were  eating  our  snack,"  put  in 
Willy,  not  111  be  left  out. 

"  How  was  he  dressed?  Where  was  it?  What 
sort  of  man  was  he?"  eagerly  inquired  tlie  lead- 
ing trooper. 

The  boys  proceeded  to  describe  their  friend, 
impressed  by  the  intense  interest  accorded  them 
by  the  listeners. 

"  He  was  a  sort  of  a  man  with  red  hair,  and 
wore  a  pair  of  gray  breeches  and  an  old  pair  of 
shoes,  and  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves."  Frank  was 
the  spokesman. 

"And  he  had  a  gun, —  a  long  squirrel-gun," 
added  Willy,  "  and  he  said  he  belonged  to  Colonel 
Marshall's  regiment." 

"  Why,  that 's  Tim  Mills.  He  's  a  deserter  him- 
self," exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  No,  he  ain't, — he  ain't  any  deserter,"  protested 
both  at  once.  "  He  is  a  mighty  brave  soldier,  and 
he  's  been  home  on  a  furlough  to  get  well  of  a 
wound  on  his  leg  where  he  was  shot." 

"  Yes,  and  it  ain't  well  yet,  but  he  's  going  back 
to  his  command  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning, 
and  he  's  got  another  wound  in  his  side  where  a 
Yankee  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  We 
know  he  ain't  any  deserter." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"  He  told  us  so  himself,  just  now  ^  a  little  while 
ago,  that  is,"  said  the  boys. 

The  man  laughed. 

"  Why,  he  's  fooled  you  to  death.  That  's  Tim 
himself,  that 's  been  doing  all  the  devilment  about 
here.    He  is  the  worst  deserter  in  the  whole  gang." 

"  We  saw  the  wound  on  his  shoulder,"  declared 
the  boys,  still  doubting. 

''  I  know  it ;  he  's  got  one  there, —  that 's  what  I 
know  him  by.  Which  way  did  he  go, —  and  how 
long  has  it  been  ?  " 

"He  went  that  way,  down  in  the  woods ;  and  it 's 
been  some  time.     He  's  got  away  now." 

The  lads  by  this  time  were  almost  convinced  of 
their  mistake ;  but  they  could  not  prevent  their 
sympathy  from  being  on  the  side  of  their  late 
agreeable  companion. 

"  We'll  catch  the  rascal,"  declared  the  leader  very 
fiercely.  "  Come  on,  men, —  he  can't  have  gone 
far  " ;  and  he  wheeled  his  horse  about  and  dashed 
back  up  the  road  at  a  great  pace,  followed  by  his 
men.  The  boys  were  half  inclined  to  follow  and 
aid  in  the  capture;  but  Frank,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  said  solemnly : 
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'■  No.  Willy  ;  an  Aral)  never  betrays  a  man  wlio 
has  eaten  liis  salt.  This  man  lias  broken  bread 
with  us  ;  we  can  not  give  him  up.  1  don't  think  we 
ought  to  have  told  about  him  as  much  as  wc  did." 

This  was  an  argument  not  to  be  despised. 

A  little  later,  as  the  boys  trudged  home,  they 
heard  the  horns  blowing  again  a  regular  "  toot- 
toot  "  for  "  Mellindy."  It  struck  them  tliat  supper 
followed  dinner  very  quickly  in  lloletown. 

When  the  troop  passed  by  in  the  evening  the 
men  were  in  very  bad  humor.  They  had  had  a 
fruitless  addition  to  their  ride,  and  some  of  them 
were  inclined  to  say  that  the  boys  had  never  seen 
any  man  at  all,  which  the  boys  thought  was  pretty 
silly,  as  the  man  had  eaten  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  luncheon. 

Somehow  the  story  got  out,  and  Hugh  was  very 
scornful  because  the  boys  had  given  their  luncheon 
to  a  deserter. 

Chaptkr  V'lll. 

As  time  went  by,  the  condition  of  things  at 
Oakland  changed  —  as  it  did  everywhere  else. 
The  boys'  mother,  like  all  the  other  ladies  of  the 
country,  was  so  devoted  to  the  cause  that  she  gave 
to  the  soldiers  until  there  was  nothing  left.  After 
that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  family  and  the  hands  on 
the  place  were  great. 

There  was  no  sugar  nor  coffee  nor  tea.  These 
luxuries  had  been  given  up  long  before.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  manufacture  sugar  out  of  the 
sorghum,  or  sugar-cane,  which  was  now  being 
cultivated  as  an  experiment;  but  it  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  molasses  made  from  tlie  cane  was 
the  only  sweetening.  The  boys,  however,  never 
liked  anything  sweetened  with  molasses,  so  they 
gave  up  everything  that  had  molasses  in  it.  Sas- 
safras-tea was  tried  as  a  su'ostitute  for  tea,  and  a 
drink  made  out  of  jiarched  corn  and  wheat,  of 
burnt  sweet- potato  and  other  things,  in  the  place 
of  coffee;  but  none  of  them  were  fit  to  drink  — at 
least  so  the  boys  thought.  The  wheat  crop  proved 
a  failure  ;  but  the  corn  turned  out  very  fine,  and 
the  boys  learned  to  live  on  corn-bread,  as  there  was 
no  wheat-bread. 

The  soldiers  still  came  by,  and  the  house  was 
often  full  of  young  officers  who  came  to  see  the 
boys'  cousins.  The  boys  used  to  ride  the  horses 
to  and  from  the  stables,  and,  being  perfect!)  fear- 
less, became  very  fine  riders. 

Several  limes,  among  the  visitors,  came  the 
young  cr)loncl  who  had  command  of  the  regiment 
that  had  camped  at  the  bridge  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  It  did  not  seem  to  the  boys  that  Cousin  Helle 
liked  him,  for  she  took  much  longer  to  dress  when 
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he  came  ;  and  if  there  were  other  ofticers  present 
she  would  take  very  little  notice  of  the  colonel. 

Both  boys  were  in  love  with  her,  and  after  con- 
siderable hesitation  had  written  her  a  joint  letter 
to  tell  her  so,  at  which  she  laughed  heartily  and 
kissed  them  both  and  called  them  her  sweet- 
hearts. Hut,  though  they  were  jealous  of  several 
young  officers  who  came  from  time  to  time,  they 
felt  sorry  for  the  colonel, —  their  cousin  was  so 
mean  to  him.  They  were  on  the  best  terms  with 
him,  and  had  announced  their  intention  of  going 
into  his  regiment  if  only  the  war  should  last  long 
enough.  When  he  came,  there  was  always  a 
scramble  to  get  his  horse;  though  of  all  who  came 
to  Oakland  he  rode  the  wildest  horses,  as  both 
boys  knew  by  practical  experience. 

At  length  the  soldiers  moved  off  too  far  to  per- 
mit them  to  come  on  visits,  and  things  were  very 
dull.     So  it  was  for  a  long  while. 

But  one  evening  in  May,  about  sunset,  as  the 
boys  were  playing  in  the  yard,  a  man  came  rid- 
ing through  the  place  on  the  way  to  Richmond. 
His  horse  showed  that  he  had  been  riding  hard. 
He  asked  the  nearest  way  to  "  (Jround-Squirrel 
Bridge."  The  Yankees,  he  said,  were  ccuiiing. 
It  was  a  raid.  He  had  ridden  ahead  of  them,  and 
had  left  them  about  Greenbay  depot,  which  thev 
had  set  on  fire.  He  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop 
and  get  something  to  eat,  and  he  rode  off,  leav- 
ing much  excitement  behind  him  ;  for  Greenbay 
was  only  about  eight  miles  away,  and  Oakland  lay 
right  between  two  roads  to  Richmond,  down  one 
or  the  other  of  which  the  ))arty  of  raiders  must 
cerlainly  pass. 

It  w.as  the  first  time  the  boys  ever  saw  their 
mother  exhibit  so  much  emotion  as  she  then  did. 
She  came  to  the  door  and  called  : 

"  Balla,  come  here."  Her  voice  sounded  to  the 
boys  a  little  strained,  and  they  ran  up  the  steps 
and  stood  by  her.  Balla  came  to  the  portico,  and 
looked  up  witli  an  air  of  inquiry.  He,  too.  showed 
excitement. 

"  Balla,  1  want  you  to  know  that  if  you  wish  to 
go,  you  can  do  so." 

"Hi,  Mistis "began  Balla,  with  an  air  of 

reproach  ;  but  she  cut  him  short  and  kept  on. 

"  1  want  you  all  to  know  it."  She  was  speaking 
now  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  cook  and  the  maids 
whowere  standing  about  the  yard  listening  to  her. 
"1  want  you  all  to  know  it  —  every  one  on  the 
place  !  You  can  go  if  you  wish  ;  but.  if  you  go. 
you  can  never  come  back  !  " 

"Hi!  Mistis,"  broke  in  L'ncle  Balla,  "  whar  is 
I  got  to  go  ?  I  wuz  born  on  dis  place  an'  1  'spec' 
to  die  hero,  an'  be  buried  right  yomii-r" ;  and  he 
turned  and  pointed  up  to  the  dark  clump  of  trees 
that  had  marked  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill,  a  half 
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mile  away,  whore  tlie  colored  people  were  buried. 
"Oat  I  docs,"  he  affirmed  positively.  "  Y'  all 
sticks  by  us  an'  wc  '11  stick  by  you." 

"  I  know  1  ain'  gwinc  nowhar  wid  no  Yankees 
or  nothin',"  s;iid  Lucy  Ann,  in  an  undertone. 

"  Dee  tell  me  dec  got  hoofs  and  horns,"  laughed 
one  of  the  women  in  the  yard. 

The  boys'  mother  started  to  say  something  fur- 
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REPEATED  THE    HUNTER. 


thcr  to  Balla,  but  though  she  opened  her  lips,  she 
did  not  speak  ;  she  turned  suddenly  and  walked 
into  the  house  and  into  her  chamber,  where  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her.  The  boys  thought  she 
was  angry,  but  when  Ihcy  softly  followed  her  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  she  got  up  hastily  from  where 
she  had  been  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  and  they 
saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  A  murmur  under 
the  window  called  them  b.ick  to  the  portico.  It 
had  begun  to  grow  dark;  but  a  bright  spot  was 
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flowing  on  ihe  horizon,  and  on  this  every  one's 
g.izc  was  fixed. 

■'Where  is  it,  lialla?  What  is  it?"  asked  the 
boys'  mother,  her  voice  no  longer  strained  and 
harsh,  but  even  softer  than  usual. 

"It 's  ihe depot. madam.  They 'sburnin' il.  That 
man  told  me  they  was  burnin'  ev'ywhar  they  went." 
"  Will  they  be  here  to-night  ? "  asked  his  mistress. 
"  No,  niarm  ;  I  don'  hard- 
ly think    they  will.      That 
man  said    they   could    n't 
travel    more     than      thirty 
miles  a  day ;    but   they  'II 
be    plenty    of     'cm     here 
to-morrow  —  to  breakfast." 
He  gave  a  nervous  sort  of 
laugh. 

"Here, —  you    all    come 
here,"  said  their  mistress  to 
^    ^^^  the  servants.      She  went  to 

^    '-'■!'„  the   smoke-house   and   un- 

locked it.  "  Go  in  there 
and  get  down  the  bacon  — 
take  a  piece,  each  of  you." 
A  great  deal  was  still  left. 
"Balla,  step  here."  She 
called  him  aside  and  spoke 
earnestly  in  an  undertone. 

'      'J^      '{'  \        ' ''^'  " ^ "^^ '""' *''•"' ^ ^° '  '''•*' '* 

■^-      '.  ■•  jes' what  I  wuz  gwine  do," 

■^,  '  -        tho  boys  hoard  him  say. 

.V,   ,        Their    mother   sent    Ihe 

•  '  ''^"       boys   out.     She    wont    and 

'     '-'■/  "  locked  herself  in  her  room, 

but  they  heard  her  footsteps 

as  she  turned  about  within, 

and    now    and     then    they 

heard  her  opening  and  shut- 

_]V      ting   drawers   and    moving 

J.  r-  "     chairs. 

^        _   .  In  a  little  while  she  came 

^        -■  •  'i'b'  ■  out. 

"Frank,  you  and  Willy 
go  and  tell  Balla  to  come 
to  the  chamber  door.     He 
,vHv,  I 's  IN  THE  ARJiv ! "      f"'"!)'  bc  out  \x\  thc  stablc." 

They  d.ishcd  our,  proud 
to  bear  so  important  a  message.  They  could  not 
(ind  him,  but  an  hour  later  they  heard  him  com- 
ing from  thc  stable.  He  at  once  went  into  the 
house.  They  rushed  into  the  chamber,  where 
they  found  the  door  of  thc  closet  open. 

"  Balla,  come  in  here."  called  their  mother  from 
within.     "  Have  you  got  them  safe?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes  'm  ;  jes'  as  safe  as  they  kin  be.  I  want 
to  be  'bout  here  when  they  come,  or  I  'd  go  down 
an'  stay  whar  they  is." 
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••  What  is  it?  "  aski.(l  the  boys. 

"Where  is  the  best  place  to  put  tliat  ? "  slie 
said,  pointing  to  a  large,  strong  bo.\  in  which,  they 
knew,  the  finest  silver  was  kept  ;  iiuleed.  all  except- 
ing what  was  used  every  day  on  the  table. 

•Well,  1  declar',  Mistis,  that's  hard  to  tell." 
said  the  old  driver,  "without  it  's  in  the  stable." 

"  They  may  burn  that  down." 

'•  That  's  so  :  you  might  bury  it  under  the  lloor 
of  the  smoke-house  ?  " 

'•  I  have  heard  that  they  always  look  for  silver 
there,"  said  the  boys'  mother.  "  Mow  would  it  do 
to  bury  it  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"That's  the  very  place  I  was  gwinc  name," 
said  IJ.illa,  with  flattering  approval.  "  They  can't 
burn  ///<?/ down,  and  if  they  gwinc  dig  for  it  then 
they  '11  have  to  dig  a  long  time  before  they  git 
over  that  big  garden."  He  stooped  and  lifted  up 
one  end  of  the  box  to  test  its  weight. 

"  I  thought  of  the  other  end  of  the  flower-bed, 
between  the  big  rose-bush  and  the  lilac." 

"That's  the  very  place  1  had  in  my  mind," 
declared  the  old  man.  "  They  won'  never  tine  it 
dyah  I  " 

"  W^e  know  a  good  place,"  said  the  boys  both 
together;  "it's  a  heap  better  than  that.  It's 
where  we  bury  our  treasures  when  we  play  '  Black- 
beard  the  Pirate.'" 

"  Very  well,"  said  their  mother;  "  I  don't  care 
to  know  where  it  is  until  after  to-morrow,  anyhow. 
1  know  1  can  trust  you,"  she  added,  addressing 
Balla. 

"  Yes  'm,  you  know  dat,"  said  he,  simply.  "  1  '11 
jes'  go  an'  git  my  hoe." 

"The  garden  ain't  got  a  roof  to  it,  has  it.  I'nc' 
Balla  ?  "  asked  Willy,  quietly. 

"  Go  'way  from  here,  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
making  a  sweep  at  him  with  his  hand.  "  That 
boy  ain'  never  done  talkin'  'bout  that  thing  yit," 
he  added,  with  a  pleased  laugh,  to  his  mistress. 

"  And  you  ain't  never  give  me  all  those  chickens 
either,"  responded  Willy,  forgetting  his  grammar. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  'm  ffU'i'  do  it ;  ain't  you  hear  me 
say  I  'm  gwinc  do  it  ?  "  he  laughed  as  he  went  out. 

The  boys  were  too  excited  to  get  sleepy  before 
the  silver  w.as  hidden.  Their  mother  told  them 
they  might  go  down  into  the  garden  and  help 
Balla,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  talk. 

"That's  the  way  we  always  do  when  we  bury 
the  treasure.    Ain't  it,  U'illy  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  If  a  man  speaks,  it 's  death  !  "  declared  Willy, 
slapping  his  hand  on  his  side  as  if  to  draw  a 
sword,  striking  a  theatrical  attitude  and  speaking 
in  a  deep  voice. 

"Give  the  'galleon'  to  us,"  said  Fr.ink. 

"  No;   be  off  with  you,"  said  their  mother. 

"  That  ain't  the  w'ay,"  said  Frank.     "  A  pirate 


never  digs  the  hole  until  he  has  his  treasure  at 
hand.  To  do  so  would  |>rove  him  but  a  novice; 
would  n't  it,  Willy?  " 

"  Well,  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  my  little  Bucca- 
neers," said  their  mother,  laughing.  "  I  'II  t.ike 
care  of  the  spoons  and  forks  we  use  every  day. 
I  '11  just  hide  them  away  in  a  hole  somewhere." 

The  boys  started  off  after  Balla  with  a  shout, 
but  remembered  their  errand  and  suddenly  hushed 
down  to  a  little  squeal  of  delight  at  being  actu- 
ally engaged  in  burying  treasure  —  real  silver.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  withal  there  was 
a  real  excitement  about  it,  for  how  could  they 
know  but  that  some  one  might  watch'them  from 
some  hiding-place,  or  might  even  fire  into  them 
as  they  worked  ? 

They  met  the  old  fellow  as  he  was  coming  from 
the  carriage-house  with  a  hoe  and  a  spade  in  his 
hands.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  garden  in  a  very 
straightforward  manner,  but  the  boys  made  him 
understand  that  to  bury  treasure  it  was  necessary 
to  be  particularly  secret,  and  after  some  little 
grumbling,  Balla  humored  them. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  box  of  silver  out  of 
the  house  secretly,  whilst  all  the  family  were  up, 
and  the  servants  were  moving  about,  was  so  great 
that  this  part  of  the  affair  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  usual  programme  of 
pirates  of  the  first  water.  Even  the  boys  had  to 
admit  this  ;  and  they  yielded  to  old  Balla's  advice 
on  this  point,  but  made  up  for  it  by  additional  for- 
mality, ceremony,  and  secrecy  in  pointing  out  the 
spot  where  the  box  was  to  be  hid. 

Old  Balla  was  quite  accustomed  to  their  games 
and  fun  —  their  "  pranks,"  as  he  called  them.  He 
accordingly  yielded  willingly  when  they  marched 
him  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  garden,  and  left  him.  But 
he  was  inclined  to  give  trouble  when  they  both  re- 
appeared with  a  gun,  and  in  a  whisper  announced 
that  they  must  march  first  up  the  ditch  which  ran 
by  the  spring  around  the  foot  of  the  garden. 

'■  Look  here,  boys  ;  I  ain'  got  time  to  fool  with 
you  children,"  said  the  old  man.  ''  Ain't  you 
hear  your  ma  tell  me  she  'pend  on  me  to  bury  that 
silver  what  yo'  gran'ma  and  gran'pa  used  to  cat 
off  o'— an'  don'  wan'  nobody  to  know  nothin' 
'bout  it?  .An'  y'  all  comin'  here  with  guns,  like 
you  huntin'  st|u'rr'ls.  an'  now  talkin'  'bout  wadin' 
in  de  ditch  !  " 

"  But,  Unc'  Balla.  that  's  the  way  all  buccaneers 
do,"  protested  Frank. 

"  Yes,  buccaneers  always  go  by  water,"  said 
Willy. 

"  And  we  can  stoop  in  the  ditch  and  come  in  at 
the  far  end  of  the  garden,  so  nobody  can  sec  us," 
added  Frank. 
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■•  liookanear  or  bookafar, —  I  'se  gwine  in  il;U 
garden  and  dig  a  hole  wid  my  hoc,  an'  I  is  loo  ole 
to  be  wadiu'  in  a  ditch  hke  chillcrn.  I  got  de 
misery  in  my  knee  now,  so  b.id  I  'sc  sca'ccly  able  to 
stand.  1  don'  know  huccome  y'  all  ain't  satisfied 
with  the  place  you'  ma  an'  1  done  pick,  anyways." 


"  Oh,  yes,  madam  ;  it  's  far  cnougli,  an'  they 
got  mighty  comical  ways  to  gel  dyah,  wadin'  in 
ditch  an'  things  —  it  will  do.  I  ain'  show  1  kin 
tin'  it  ag'ii\  myself."  lie  was  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic. Now,  however,  he  shouldered  the  box, 
with  a  grunt   at  its  weight,  and  the  party  went 


This  was  too  serious  a  mutiny  for  the  boys.     So     slowly  out  through  the  back  door  into  the  dark. 


it  was  finally  agreed  that  one  gun  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  oifice,  and  tl»t  they  should  enter  by 
the  gate,  after  which  B.illa  was  to  go  with  the  boys 
by  the  way  they  should  show  him,  and  sec  the  spot 
they  thought  of. 

They  took  him  down  through  the  weeds  around 
the  garden,  crouching  under  the  rose-bushes,  and 
at  last  stopped  at  a  spot  under  the  slope,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  shrubbery. 

"  Here  is  the  spot,"  said  Frank  in  a  whisper, 
pointing  under  one  of  the  bushes. 

"  It  's  in  a  line  with  the  longest  limb  of  the  big 
oak-tree  by  the  gate,"  added  Willy,  "  and  when 
this  locust  bush  and  that  cedar  grow  to  be  big 
trees,  it  will  be  just  half-way  between  them." 

As  this  seemed  to  Balla  a  very  good  place,  he 
set  to  work  at  once  to  dig,  the  two  boys  helping 
him  as  well  as  they  could.  It  took  a  great  deal 
longer  to  dig  the  hole  in  the  dark,  than  they  had 
expected,  and  when  they  got  back  to  the  house 
everything  was  quiet. 

The  boys  had  their  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes, 
and  had  turned  their  jackets  inside  out  to  disguise 
themselves. 

"  It  's  a  first-rate  place  !  Ain't  it,  Unc'  Balla?" 
they  said,  as  they  entered  the  chamber  where  their 
mother  and  aunt  were  waiting  for  them. 


The  glow  of  the  burning  depot  was  still  visible  in 
the  west. 

Then  it  was  decided  that  Willy  should  go  before 
—  he  said  "to  reconnoiter,"  Balla  said  "to  open  the 
gate  and  lead  the  way," — and  that  Frank  should 
bring  up  the  rear. 

They  trudged  slowly  on  through  the  darkness, 
Frank  and  Willy  watching  on  every  side,  old 
Balla  stooping  under  the  weight  of  the  big  box. 

After  they  were  some  distance  in  the  garden 
they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  a  sound  back 
at  the  gate,  but  decided  that  it  was  nothing  but 
the  latch  clicking  ;  and  they  went  on  down  to  their 
hiding-place. 

In  a  little  while  the  black  box  was  well  settled 
in  the  hole,  and  the  dirt  was  thrown  upon  it.  The 
replaced  earth  made  something  of  a  mound,  which 
was  unfortunate.  They  had  not  thought  of  this  ; 
but  they  covered  it  with  leaves,  and  agreed  that  it 
was  so  well  hidden,  the  Yankees  would  never  dream 
of  looking  there. 

"Unc'  Balla,  where  arc  your  horses?"  asked 
one  of  the  boys. 

"  That  's  for  me  to  know,  an'  them  to  find  out 
that  kin,"  replied  the  old  fellow  with  a  chuckle  of 
satisfaction. 

The  whole  party  crept  back  out  of  the  garden. 


"  Do  you  think  it  will  do,  Balla?  "  their  mother     and  the  boys  were  soon  dreaming  of  buccaneers 
asked.  and  pirates. 

(To  bt  continued.) 
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"  O  COSETTE,  you  arc  the  dearest  kitty  !  "  And         "  Yes,  we  can  !  "  Rob  cried.     "  I  'm  going  to 

litile  Max,  who  spoke,  laid  his  golden  head  against  make  boats  for  us  all,  a  whole  fleet  !     Won't  that 

the  soft  fur  of  the  big  Maltese  cat,  and  hugged  her  be  a  good  thing,  Mamma  ?     And  then,  as  soon  as 

tight  with  both  arms.  it  clears  off,  we  '11  launch  them  and  send  them  off 

A  gypsy  lire  of  light  driftwood  sticks  was  spark-  to  Spain.     You  find  some  stiff  white  paper,  girls. 

ling  and  crackling   on  the   hearth  ;   the  children  Mamma  will  give  us  some  ;   1  '11  go  out  to  the  shed 

were  gathered  about  it,  Robert  and  Rose,  Lettice,  for  lumber  to  build  my  ships,"  and  away  he  went. 

Klinor,  and  little  Max.     The  rain  was  falling  mer-  Mamma  provided  scissors  and  paper.   Elinorturned 

rily  on  the  roof  of  the  low,  brown  cottage  where  back  the  rug  to  make  a  place  for  Rob  to  whittle; 

they  had  come  to  live  for  the  summer.     Mamma,  presently  he  returned  with  a  basket  of  driftwood, 

with  her  work,  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  near.  bits  of  many  sizes  and  shapes,  some  worn  smooth 

"  Well,  how  it  does  pour  I  "  said  Letty,  going  as  satin  by  the  touches  of  millions  of  waves,  hav- 

to  the  window.     The  rest  followed  her,  and  stood  ing  floated  on  the  ocean,  Heaven  alone  knows  how 

looking  out.     They  saw  the  gray  sea,  calm  and  long. 

silvery,  slowly  rolling  toward  the  gray  sand,  break-         "  Now,  is  n't  this  fun  !  "  he  said,  as  they  all  sat 

ing  in  long,  lazy  lines  of  white  foam  at  the  edge  together  round  the  basket.  Rose  and  Lettice  with 

of  the   beach.     A  few  small  boats  were  moored  the  scissors  shaping  sails  under  his  direction,  while 

near;  to  the  left,  not  far  away,  a  cluster  of  fish-  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  of  his  pocket  the  fifty 

houses,  old  and  storm-worn,  their  roofs   spotted  things,  more  or  less,  that  go  to  make  up  the  freight 

with  yellow  lichens,  stood  on   the  shore.     There  a   boy   generally  carries;    of  course,    the    knife, 

were  no  sails  in  sight, — only  dim  sea,  dim  sky,  being  heaviest,  was  at  the  bottom.     A  roll  of  stout, 

and  pouring  rain.  brown  twine  caught  Max's  eye. 

'•  We  c.m'l  go  out  to-day  at  all  !  "  said  Rose.  "  Please,  Rob,  let  me  have  it  to  play  with,  for 

"  Not  all  the  long  day  ?  "  questioned  Max,  wist-  reins  to  drive  Rose,"  he  begged  ;  so  Rob  tossed  it 

fully.  over  to  him  where  he  sat  curled  up  with  his  kitty. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  it  will  clear  off  by  and  by,"  Rlinor,         '•There   it    is,    Maxic  !     Now,   let  's  begin   to 

the  elder,  said.    "Who  knows?    Nevermind  if  it  name  our  boats,  girls.     I'm  going  to  call  mine 

does  n't,  we  can  have  a  good  time  in  the  house ;  the    '  limperor,'    'cause  it   's   going   to   lead   the 

can't  we,  Rob  ?  "  fleet  1  " 
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•  Mine  sliall  be  the  '  lUittcrlly,'  "  said  Rose. 

■■  That  's  j;ooii !     What  for  yours,  Letty?" 

••  1  think  the  '  Kittiwakc'  will  be  a  good  name 
lor  ninie." 

"Yes,  that  will  do.  .\nd  what  shall  vours  be, 
Nelly  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  '  .\lbatross,'  because  he  flies  so  fast 
without  moving  his  wings  !  " 

"  riiat  's  line  !  Now,  Max,  what  are  you  going 
to  call  your  boat  ?" 

Max  was  turning  over  the  bits  of  wood  in  the 
basket.  Inside  the  edge  he  had  just  found  a  brown, 
woolly  caterpill.ir.  "  Oh,"  he  cried.  "  See  !  A 
pillow  cat !     .A.  pillow  cat !  " 

'■  Vou  mean  a  caterpillar,  dear,"  said  Letty. 

"  Do  let  him  call  it  a  pillow  cat,  Letty  dear," 
said  Mamma  ;  '•  he  is  n't  much  more  than  my  baby 
yet,  you  know." 

"  Hut  you  don't  want  your  ship  called  the  '  Pil- 
low Cat,'  <lo  you.  Max?"  asked  Rob.  They  all 
laughed,  tried  this  name  and  that,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  suit  .Max,  who  said  "No"  to  everything; 
so  they  left  it  to  be  decided  afterward.  They 
watched  their  ship-builder  with  great  pride  and 
interest,  but  after  a  while  they  grew  tired. 

"  Let  's  play  cat's-cradle  with  Max's  string," 
Rose  said  to  Letty  at  last,  and  they  proceeded  to 
try :  but  Rose  did  not  know  how,  and  Letty  only 
half  remembered,  so  they  appealed  to  Bob. 

"  Do  please  leave  off  whittling  a  minute  and 
show  us  how,  Rob." 

Being  a  good-natured  brother,  he  threw  down 
his  knife  and  stood  up  before  Letty  while  he  showed 
her  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  complicated  web.  \'ery 
soon  she  le.amed  how  to  make  it.  then  taught  Rose, 
and  they  amused  themselves  for  some  time  while 
Rob  worked  away,  and  .Max  played  with  his  dear 
kitty,  and  Mamma  and  Elinor  were  sewing  and 
talking  together.  Soon  as  the  "Butterfly"  was 
finished,  the  girls  rigged  her  with  the  square, 
white  paper  sails,  and  she  was  "  stowed  "  (as  Bob 
nautically  expressed  it)  on  the  mantel-piece,  for 
safety.  Then  the  "Emperor"  was  begun,  but 
before  it  was  half  done  lunch  was  ready  :  still  it 
rained,  perpendicularly  pouring.  Papa  had  been 
busy  in  the  study  all  the  morning,  but  after  lunch 
he  sat  with  the  children,  taking  Max  upon  his 
knee. 

"  1  'II  begin  Max's  boat,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
Mamma,  won't  you  tell  us  a  story  ?  We  can  work 
so  much  faster,  you  know." 

"  Elinor  is  the  story-teller  of  the  family."  Mamma 
replied.  "  Let  her  try."  So  Elinor  began.  Rose 
curled  up  on  the  rug,  Letty  held  Cosette,  Max 
laid  his  pretty  head  against  P.ipa's  shoulder,  and 
all  watched  the  whittling  while  they  listened  to 
Elinor. 
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"Once  upon  a  time,"  she  began,  and  her 
pleasant  voice  went  on  and  on ;  the  r.iin  pat- 
tered gently  and  steadily ;  the  long  surf  whis- 
pered with  a  soft,  hushing  sound,  and  presently, 
before  they  knew  it.  Max  was  sound  asleep.  Papa 
laid  him  among  the  cushions  by  Mamma's  side 
and  went  back  to  his  books ;  then  they  founil 
Rose  had  fallen  sound  asleep  loo.  But  the  rain 
went  on,  and  the  story,  and  the  whispering  rush 
of  the  water,  till  suddenly  Rose  laughed  out  in 
her  sleep  so  loud  that  she  waked,  sat  up,  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  then  began  to  laugh  again. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Rosy  ?  "  they  asked  her. 

"  Oh,  such  a  funny  dream,"  she  said.  "  Such  a 
fuirr  dream.  I  thought  1  was  standing  down  by 
the  marsh  where  the  cat-n'. nine-tails  grow,  you 
know; — the  moon  was  just  coming  up  over  the 
water,  yellow,  and  big,  and  round,  and  I  thought 
it  had  such  a  funny  face  with  two  eyes  that  kept 
blinking  and  winking,  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
tall  reeds;  and  suddenly  I  heard  a  rustling,  and 
up  the  long  stalks  I  saw  a  gray  mother-cat  climb- 
ing, and  after  her  five  little  gray  kittens, —  oh, 
so  pretty  and  so  tiny.  They  had  such  hard  work 
to  climb,  for  the  bending  stalks  were  slippery. — 
and  they  bent  more  and  more  the  higher  the  little 
cats  climbed.  But  they  kept  on,  one  kitty  out- 
stripped the  rest  and  almost  reached  the  brown, 
heavy  reed-tops,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  that  the 
ends  were  hung  with  little  cradles,—  real  cradles, 
with  real  rockers, —  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  that 
foremost  kitty  had  jumped  in  and  cuddled  down 
in  the  nearest  cradle,  and  there  she  swung,  to 
and  fro,  up  and  down  (for  the  wind  «ns  blowing 
too),  and  she  looked  so  pretty  with  her  little  ears 
sticking  up  and  her  bright  eyes  shining,  as  she 
watched  the  other  kittens  climbing  after  her,  for 
there  was  a  cradle  for  every  one  of  them  to  rock 
in.  Then  when  they  were  all  in,  it  was  so  comical 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  that  woke  me.  But  I  wish 
we  had  the  kits  and  the  cr.ndlesto  play  with  here  !  " 

"  Cat's-cradlc  !  "  said  Elinor  ;  "  why  would  n't 
that  be  a  good  name  for  Max's  boat  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  they  cried  ;  "  would  n't  you  like 
it,  Max  ?  Shall  your  boat  be  called  the  '  Cat's- 
Cradlc  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Max,  who  had  waked  and 
listened  with  interest  to  Rose's  dream,  "  kitty  shall 
go  sail  in  her,  rock,  rock,  on  the  water."  So  it 
was  settled. 

"  just  look  at  the  sun  !  "  cried  Letty,  for  a  great 
glory  suddenly  streamed  in  from  the  west,  where 
the  sun  was  sinking  toward  the  sea,  and  flooded 
the  room  with  gold. 

"Fair  day  to-morrow  !  "  cried  Rob.  "All  the 
fleet  can  start  for  Spain  !  —  '  Cat's-Cradle  '  and  all, 
for  that  is  done,   too,"   and   he  ranged  the  little 
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vessels  in  a  row  on  the  shelf.  Mamma  laughed 
to  see  her  mantel  turned  into  a  ship-yard  ;  and  the 
children  went  to  rest  tliat  night  full  of  glad  hopes 
for  the  morrow. 

The  day  rose  bright  and  fair.  After  breakfast 
they  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  beach  for  their 
launch. 

"  Let  's  man  all  the  boats,"  said  Rob;  "let  's 
take  Max's  Noah's  .-Vrk  and  put  passengers  on 
board  every  one,  out  of  the  .Ark!" 

"  If  Max  is  \\  illing,"  suggested  Elinor. 

".Are  you,  Max?"  abked  Letty.  "Oh,  yes! 
We  '11  send  N'oah  to  Spain  in  the  '  Cat's-Cradle ' ! 
That  will  be  fun  !  Are  you  willing?  Yes?"  and 
away  she  ran  upstairs  and  came  back  with  the  toy 
in  her  hand,  shaking  dogs,  cats,  elephants,  and 
rats  together  with  Noah  and  his  family  in  hopeless 
confusion. 

Cosette  was  rubbing  her  head  aflfcctionately 
against  Max's  stout  little  legs. 

"Let  's  take  the  kitty,  too;  she  wants  to  go," 
he  said ;  and  out  they  flocked  together,  Cosette 
following,  all  dancing  and  capering  toward  the  low 
rocks  where  the  fish-houses  stood,  to  reach  a  small, 
pebbly  cove  beyond,  where  the  water  was  smooth 
as  glass.  Old  Jerry,  the  fisherman,  sat  mending 
his  net  on  the  shore ;  he  greeted  them  as  they 
went  skipping  by,  each  with  boat  in  hand. 

"Fine  mornin'  for  your  launch,"  c|uoth  he; 
"wind  off  shore  and  everything  fair." 

"  Yes,  they  're  all  bound  for  Spain,"  said  Rob 
in  great  glee.  '•  Do  you  think  they  'II  get  there 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Should  n't  wonder,"  answered  Jerry,  with  a 
smile.  "  You  never  know  what  may  happen  in 
this  'ere  world." 

Max  stood  with  Cosette  m  his  arms  watching 
his  brother  and  sisters  man  the  fleet. 

"  I  think  Father  Noah  ought  to  sail  in  the 
'  Rmperor,'  don't  you?"  asked  Rob,  "because  he 
must  lead  the  ships,  you  know.  Shall  he.  Max? 
Oh,  yes,  he  's  willing  !  Then  Mrs.  Noah  shall  go 
in  the  '  Albatross,'  and  Ham  in  the  '  Kiitiwake,' 
and  Shem  on  board  the  '  Butterfly,'  and  who  shall 
go  in  the  '  Cat's-Cradle,'  Max  ?" 

"  I  want  to  go  myself!  "  was  Max's  unexpected 
reply. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  baby !  don't  you  see  that  you  're 
too  big?"  cried  Rose. 

"No  —  boat  's  too  small,"  said  Max.  "Put 
Noah's  kitty  in, —  she's  little  enough." 

"  Well,  she  can  go  with  Japhet,"  and  they 
sought  among  the  wooden  beasts  till  Noah's  kitty 
was  found  ;  then  off  started  the  tiny  vessels  to- 
gether; first  the  "  lunperor,"  with  Father  Noah 
standing  up  straight  and  fine  in  the  stern  ;  then 
the  "  Albatross "  with  Mother  Noah;  after  them 


the  three  other  boats,  their  stiff,  white  sails  shin- 
ing in  the  sun  and  taking  the  wind  bravely.  The 
children  watched  breathlessly  as  the  small  ships 
lifted  over  the  ripples,  making  their  way  out  of 
the  <[uiet  cove,  till  they  felt  the  stronger  wind  be- 
yond and  began  to  sail  rapidly  away.  For  a  while 
they  kept  quite  near  together,  but  at  last  they 
strayed  apart,  though  still  obeying  the  outward- 
blort'ing  wind. 

"Look  at  old  Noah,"  cried  Rob,  "standing 
up  so  brave  !     Oh,  he  's  a  great  commander  !  " 

"  Dear  me,  but  sec  Mrs.  Noah  !  She  's  fallen 
over!"  cried  Letty.  "Poor  thing!  She  must 
be  frightened." 

"  No,  she  's  only  dizzy.  There  's  so  much  more 
motion  than  there  was  in  the  Ark  !  " 

A  long  time  they  stood  watching  till  the  little 
white  sails  were  a  mere  shimmer  on  the  water. 

"When  will  they  come  back?"  asked  Max. 
"  At  supper  lime  ?  " 

"  Not  so  soon,  I  'm  afraid.  Max  dear." 

"  W<'ll,  to-morrow,  then.  Will  they  come  back 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  1  can  not  tell." 

"  But  I  u'aii/  them  to  come  back,"  the  little  boy 
said,  half  crying.  "  I  want  to  go  and  get  them 
and  bring  them  home." 

"  But,  Max.  it  takes  a  long  time  to  sail  all  the 
u.iy  to  Spain,"  Rose  explained.  "  You  '11  have 
to  wait  with  patience  till  they  are  ready  to  come 
back." 

Max's  lip  curled  grievously.  "  I  want  my 
boat,  my  'Cat's-Cradle,'  and  my  Noah,"  he  said. 

"  Now,  Max,  never  mind  !  Come  and  see  what 
Jerry  is  doirg  !  He  's  building  a  fire  of  sticks  and 
he's  going  to  mend  his  boat  with  tar.  Just  come 
and  look  at  him  !  "  They  drew  the  little  brother 
away.  For  a  while  he  was  interested  in  Jerry's 
work,  but  soon  his  eyes  turned  wistfully  again  to 
the  water. 

"  I  see  them  ! "  he  cried.     "  'Way,  'way  off!  " 

The  others  looked  ;  they  could  see  just  a  glim- 
mer of  white  in  the  blue ;  they  could  not  really 
tell  if  it  were  a  white  gull's  breast  on  the  heaving 
brine,  or  their  flitting  skill's. 

"Now.  let  them  go,  dear  Max!  We  'II  get 
some  baskets  and  go  after  berries  up  beyond  the 
pasture,  and  we  'II  find  some  flowers  to  bring 
home  to  Mamma ;  that  will  be  lovely ;  Cosetlc 
shall  come,  too";  and  Max  cheered  up,  took  a 
hand  of  Rose  and  Letty  and  turned  from  the  glit- 
tering blue  sea. 

"  You  go  on,"  Rob  said  ;  "  Nelly  and  I  will 
get  the  baskets  and  follow  you."  So  the  three 
went  up  the  scented  slope  together,  through  the 
sweet-fern  and  bayberry,  where  here  and  there 
a  golden-rod  plume  was  breaking  info  sunshine  at 
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tlic  top,  lill  tlicy  readied  a  big  rock  in  a  grassy  that  way  and  then  over  so,  and  roiiiul  wi,-  ilien  you 

spot,  where  they  stopped  to  wait  for  the  olliers.  take  these  two  ends  in  your  Iiands  and  hold  tliem 

Cosette  was  put  down  in  the  grass,   and  ran  off  loosely,  and   Rose  takes  the  other  two  ends,  and 

toward  home  as  fast  as  she  could.     Max's  grief  when  I  say,   'now!'  pull  both  togellier,  and  see 

came  upon  him  afresh  at  this  second  loss.  what  a   tight  square   knot   it  makes  !     Now,  you. 

"  Now,  don't  fret,  dear,"  I. etly  cried.    "Where's  try,  Max!" 
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your  piece  of  string,  sweetheart  !     Is  n't  it  in  your  Max  took  the  string  and  the  knot. 

little  pocket?     Feel  and  sec;  I'll  show  you  how  "  I  can  ««//V  it,"  he  said;  and  forthwith  began 

to  make  a  wonderful  knot  Jerry  showed  me."  picking  at  it  industriously  with  his  little  fingers 

Max's  eyes  brightened  as  he  felt  in  his  pocket  till    the  ends   began  to  loosen  ;   he  would  really 

for  the  Iwinc.  have  accomplished   the   undoing  had   not   Klinor 

''.Now,  sec,"  said  Letty ;   "I   take  two  pieces,  and    Rob   arrived    wiih    the    baskets;    then    they 

so.  ami  I  iiiit  lliis  mil  round  thi ,  a.iv  ;iml  ihroui'h  hc.'.in  (Mckiiii'  berries  in  earnest.      It  W.IS  not  long 
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before  they  had  their  baskets  full.  They  {gathered 
early  asters  and  yellow  rudbeckia  for  Mamma, 
and  among  the  trees  beyond  the  pasture  they 
found  the  red  wood-lilies  burning  like  beautiful 
'lamps  in  the  green  shade.  When  Max  was 
tired,  Elinor  and  Rob  made  a  carriage  for  him. 
clasping  each  other's  wrists  with  their  crossed 
hands;  so  he  rode  home  triumphant;  and  they 
trooped  in  together,  weary,  rosy  and  happy  with 
their  treasures. 

"  My  boat  sailed  away,  Mamma,"  said  .Max,  as 
they  sat  at  table. 

'•  But  all  our  boats  went  with  it  to  keep  it  com- 
pany, you  know,"  said  Lctty. 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  go  after  it  .incl  bring  it 
home,"  insisted  Max:  and  again  they  had  to  divert 
his  mind  from  his  loss. 

In  the  afternoon  they  went  down  to  play  on  the 
sands  as  usual,  Max's  nurse,  Molly,  accompanying. 
Jerry's  mended  dory  was  floating  in  the  shallow- 
cove  ;  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  it, 
"just  for  fun,"  and  the  old  man  put  them  in, 
Cosette  and  all,  for  kitty  went  with  them  every- 
where. They  put  Max  in  the  bow  with  his  cat  in 
his  lap,  and  rocked  the  boat  gently  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh,  look  at  the  white  gull !  "  cried  Letty,  as 
one  swept  over  them  ;  "  Look,  Max  !  It  is  white 
as  Mamma's  day-lilies  in  the  garden  !  "  But  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  horizon  line,  where  shining 
sails  were  dreaming  far  .away  in  the  sunshine. 

"  There  they  are  !  They  're  coming  home  !  " 
he  cried. 

"  \o,  Maxie  ;  those  are  bigger  boats  than  ours." 

"But  where  have  they  gone.  Rose?  Let  's  go 
after  them,  now,  in  this  boat.  I  can  untie  the 
rope,"  he  cried,  and  he  began  to  work  on  the  knot 
which  fastened  the  boat's  "painter"  to  the  bow. 
They  let  him  work,  since  it  seemed  to  amuse  him 
so  much,  but  they  did  not  notice  that  he  really 
made  an  impression  on  the  large  knot  (which  was 
not  fastened  very  firmly)  before  they  left  the  boat. 
When  Jerry  lifted  him  out,  he  whispered  in  the  old 
man's  ear,  "To-morrow  may  I  go  in  your  boat  to 
find  Noah  and  the  '  Cat's-Cradle '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  to-night,  if  you  want  to  go,"  said 
Jerry. 

"  And  Cosette,  too?  " 

"  Sartin  !  sartin  !  "  laughed  Jerry,  so  Max  w.as 
comforted.  "  They  're  all  gone,"  he  said  to  Letty, 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  "but  we  arc  going  after 
them  to  bring  them  home,  Cosette  and  I." 

"Really,  .Max?" 

"  Yes,  Jerry  said  so." 

"  Jerry  should  n't  promise."  Letty  said  ;  but  she 
did  not  wi^h  to  grieve  her  liltlc  brother  afresh,  so 
she  lei  the  matter  drop. 

Molly  gave  him  his  supper  and  put  him  into  his 
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small  white  bed ;  tired  and  sleepy,  he  was  soon  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  at  dinner.  From 
the  dining-room  windows  they  saw  the  great  disk 
of  the  full  moon  rising  in  the  violet  east,  while  the 
west  was  yet  glowing  with  sunset.  The  sea  was 
full  of  rosy  reflections;  .icro^-s  the  waves  fell  the 
long  path  of  scattered  silver  radiance  the  moon 
sent  down;  a  warm  wind  breathed  gentlv  from  the 
land. 

"Oh,  Papa,"  said  Elinor,  "let's  go  and  ask 
Jerry  to  take  us  out  sailing  in  the  'Claribel.'  It 
is  so  lovely  on  the  water!  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  willing,  but  Mamma 
does  n't  like  sailing,  you  know." 

"  I  'II  stay  with  Mamma.  I  don't  like  sailing, 
either,"  said  Letty.  "We  don't  mind,  do  we, 
Mamma?  " 

"Why,  no,"  said  Mamma.  "Do  go!  Letty 
and  I  will  take  a  walk  together.  It  is  much  too 
beautiful  to  stay  indoors." 

So  I'apa  with  his  little  flock  set  out  for  Jerry  and 
the  "Claribel,"  while  Mamma  and  Letty  made 
ready  for  their  walk;  but  before  leaving  the  house 
they  went  into  the  nursery  to  see  that  Max  was 
asleep  and  comfortable. 

"We  are  going  out,  Molly,"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert to  the  nurse.     "  Take  good  care  of  Max." 

"  Sure  and  I  always  goes  to  look  at  him  every 
little  while,  ma'am,"  said  Molly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do.  Come,  Letty,  are  you 
ready?  "  and  they  went  out  into  the  fragrant  dusk 
together,  strolling  toward  the  pasture  inland. 

The  boat  meanwhile,  with  its  happy  crew,  had 
been  fanned  away  quite  a  distance  from  the  warm 
land.  A  few  faint  clouds  had  gathered,  which  float- 
ing slowly  up  the  sky  helped  to  deepen  the  balmy 
darkness.  The  brown  cottage  was  left  quite  alone 
except  for  slumbering  Max,  the  servants,  and 
Cosette  who  lay  luxuriously  napping  on  the  parlor 
rug.  Presently  she  woke,  stretched  her  long, 
lithe  body,  sat  up  and  looked  about.  All  was 
dark  and  still.  I  suppose  she  wondered  where 
everybody  was ;  at  any  rate,  she  went  out  of  the 
door,  up  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  nursery  door 
.nj.ir  —  as  careful  Molly  had  left  it  so  that  jhc 
might  hear  Max  if  he  should  call  —  Cosette  walked 
in,  jumped  up  on  her  little  master's  bed,  and  began 
purring  aftcctionately  and  rubbing  her  whiskers 
against  Max's  rosy  cheek.  He  half  woke,  and 
spoke  out  of  his  dreams.  "Cosette,"  he  said, 
"now  it's  time  to  go  and  find  Noah  and  all  the 
boats,  and  the  'Cat's-Cradle,'  and  Noah's  kilty; 
is  n't  it  time,  Cosette  ?  " 

lie  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  moon  at 
that  moment  was  clear  and  filled  the  room  with 
lik'ht. 
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"  Cosettc,"  he  whispered;  "  let 's  yo,  you  and  I, 
in  Jerry's  boat." 

Cosettc  purred  and  cuddled  close  to  him.  He 
slipped  out  of  his  low  bed  and  took  the  cat  into 
his  .irins.  Molly  was  having  her  tea  downstairs; 
no  one  was  nigh.  His  little  bare  feet  inade  no 
noise  on  the  stair;  the  front  door  was  open  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  them.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  they  were  out  on  the  sands.  Nobody 
saw  the  small  white  figure,  with  gold  hair  softly 
blown  about,  carrying  the  gray  cat  slowly  down 
to  the  water.  They  reached  the  little  cove  and 
Jerry's  tli)r\-.  .X  battered  log  of  driftwood  lay 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water.  Max  pushed 
the  cat  before  him  and  climbed  on  this,  and  so 
ca-pt  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  into  the  bow. 

"  I  can  untie  the  tope,  Kitty,  I  know  the  way  !" 
and  he  began  to  work  at  the  knot.  It  was  so  loose 
that  he  soon  had  it  untied. 

'■  Why  don't  we  sail  away?"  said  the  little  boy, 
and  forthwith  began  leaning  from  side  to  side, 
rocking  the  boat  as  he  had  learned  to  do  in  the 
afternoon.  Presently  she  began  to  move  and  slide 
off;  the  tide  was  ebbing,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
land,  both  helped  her  away  till  she  drifted  slowly 
out  of  the  cove,  beyond  the  rocks  and  out  to  sea. 
Max  was  delighted.  ''.Wkc,  we  're  going  to  find 
them,  Kitty  !  Now  we  '11  bring  them  all  back  to 
Letty,  and  Rose,  and  Rob  ! " 

The  dory  floated  away  into  the  dark.  Nobody 
saw  it,  nobody  knew.  The  wind  over  the  water 
was  cooler  than  on  shore,  and  Max's  little  night- 
dress was  thin.  He  looked  about  everywhere  over 
the  dark  waves,  and  shivered. 

"  Where  's  Mamma  ? "  he  said.  "  Will  we  find 
the  boats  soon,  Cosettc?"  Again  the  light  clouds 
sailed  across  the  moon.  He  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  the  dark  water ;  presently  he  slipped  down  into 
the  deep  bow  of  the  boat,  protected  from  the  wind 
and  hugging  the  warm  kitty  fast.  "  15y  and  by 
we  '11  get  to  Noah,"  he  said,  drowsily.  The  lulling 
sound  of  the  light  ripples  and  the  rocking  of  the 
drifting  dory  soon  sent  him  into  dreamland 
again;  —  so  they  floated  away  on  the  wide  sea  and 
no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 

Molly  finished  her  tea  and  went  to  the  stairs 
to  listen  for  any  sound  that  might  come  from  the 
nursery.     All  w.is  still. 

"  Sure  it  's  tired  the  darlin'  do  be,"  she  said, 
"  trampin'  round  on  his  two  little  futs  the  long  day  ! 
He  sleeps  sound  when  he  sleeps  at  all,"  and  she 
went  back  to  continue  her  chat  with  Detty  the 
cook.  She  st.iycd  longer  than  she  thought ;  it 
was  full  half  an  hour  before  she  crept  upstairs  to 
look  at  her  pet.  She  was  surprised  to  find  the 
nursery  door  wide  open.  Entering  hurriedly  she 
saw  the  little  white  bed  empty  and  cold.     "  Max  1 
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Max,  darlin'!  where  do  ye  be  hidin'  from  Molly?" 
She  ran  from  one  room  to  another  seeking  him, 
calling  till  her  voice  brought  the  cook  and  the 
maid  rushing  upstairs  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
"  He 's  gone  ! "  cried  Molly.  "  Mother  of  Heaven ! 
he  's  gone  ! "  and  she  began  to  wail  and  cry  like  a 
banshee. 

"  Stop  your  deavin',  Molly,"  cried  the  frightened 
Betty.  '•  Sure  and  it  's  only  downstairs  he  's 
gone.  We  '11  find  him  below."  They  ran  down. 
Here,  there,  everywhere  over  thewhplc  house  they 
went ;   not  a  trace  of  him  could  they  find. 

"  Oh,  it  's  kidnapped  he  is,  sure  !  Oh,  what  'II 
I  do,  what  'II  I  do!  "  cried  Molly,  and  she  ran  out- 
of-doors  to  meet  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Lctty  who 
were  coming  up  the  path  to  the  house. 

"Oh,  Missis,  have  yez  seen  him?"  she  cried, 
half  distracted. 

"Who,  Molly?"  cried  Letty,  and  the  mother's 
heart  stopped  beating  as  the  maid  answered: 

"  The  baby  !  Sure  the  baby  's  gone  entirely. 
I  can't  find  him  in  the  whole  house  !" 

"Molly!  are  you  wild?  What  can  you  mean! 
Max  gone?"  She  flew  upstairs,  followed  by  Letty 
dumb  with  fear.  There  was  the  little  empty  bed, 
«ith  a  dimple  in  the  pillow  where  the  golden  head 
had  lain.  Pale  with  anxiety,  they  sought  him 
everywhere,  at  last  ran  out  of  the  house  and  up 
and  down  the  sands,  but  never  a  sign  of  Max  or 
Cosette  could  they  find. 

Meanwhile,  Jerry's  whaleboat,  the  "  Claribel," 
w.as  making  its  way  back,  beating  up  toward  the 
shore  against  the  light  and  baffling  wind  with  the 
happy  party  on  board.  The  moon  gave  but  a  faint 
luster  through  the  light  clouds,  by  which  they 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  land.  The  girls  had 
turned  up  their  sleeves,  and  held  their  arms  as 
deep  down  as  they  could  reach  into  the  water  to 
see  the  phosphorescence  blaze  at  every  movement, 
outlining  their  fingers  in  fire  and  rolling  in  foamy 
flame  up  to  their  elbows;  the  boat's  keel  seemed 
cutting  through  this  soft,  cold  flame ;  it  was  won- 
derful and  beautiful,  and  they  never  tired  of 
watching  it. 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  the  wind  would  freshen  a 
little,"  their  father  said,  presently.  "This  is  all 
very  charming,  but  we  are  going  to  be  late  home 
for  little  folks,  I  'm  afraid,"  and  he  drew  Rose  to 
his  knee. 

"  Are  n't  you  tired,  little  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  Papa,"  but  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der.    "  Shall  we  soon  be  there,  now,  Papa  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied.  "  Rob,  what  makes 
you  so  silent  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  father,  whether  I  'm  .islcep  and 
dreaming,  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  every  moment 
as  if  I  heard  Cosette  mewing.     Now  Just  keep  still 
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a  moniLMit,  all  of  you.  and  listen.  There!  did  you 
hear  ?  You  have  n't  got  a  cat  on  board  the 
'Claribel'  in  the  cuddy,  have  you,  Jerry?" 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Jerry,  "  but  I  'vc  been 
thinking  I  he.ird  soniethin;.;  queer  myself." 

"  Father!  "  suddenly  cried  Kob,  "  what  's  that 
black  speck  on  the  water  down  there  ? "  He 
pointed  to  leeward.  At  the  same  time  a  faint 
sound,  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  soft  breeze  that 
blew  against  it,  reached  their  cars. 

•'  If 't  was  4;iytime  I  should  say  't  was  the  gulls 
cryin',"  said  Jerry,  "  but  they  don't  fly  nights." 

'"  Is  that  a  dory  anchored,  with  somebody  fish- 
ing ? "  asked  Mr.  Lambert. 

"No,  sir;  whatever  't  is,  it  's  movin'.  Shall 
we  sheer  off  a  little  and  run  down  and  see  what 
't  is?" 

"  Do,"  said  Mr.  Lambert.  As  the  "  Claribel  " 
turned  on  her  course,  again  the  sharp  cry  came, 
this  time  quite  clearly  to  their  ears. 

"Somebody's  got  a  cat  somewhere,  now  that  's 
sartin  !  "  said  Jerry.  They  all  looked  and  listened 
eagerly,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  dim  black  speck. 
The  boat  with  a  free  wind  sailed  faster;  soon  they 
were  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  a 
small  body  sitting  up  on  the  broad  seat  in  the 
stern  of  a  dory. 

" 'T  ain't  big  enough  for  a  human  critter,''  said 
Jerry.  "  Sure  's  you  're  born,  it  's  a  cat  in  ,i  dory  ! 
How  upon  earth  did  it  get  there  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  it  is  Cosette  !  "  cried  Rob. 

Again  the  moonlight  broke  through  the  rifted 
cloud,  showing  them  plainly  Cosette  sitting  up- 
right ;  her  long,  anxious,  distressed  mews  were 
pitiful  to  hear. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  Cosette  !  "  said  .Mr.  Lam- 
bert. 

"  And  that  's  my  dory,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  ran 
the  sail-boat  past  the  skiff,  then,  luffing  to  bring 
her  alongside,  caught  her  by  the  gunwale,  as  they 
reached  her,  and  held  her  f;ist.  Cosette  stood  up, 
and  with  a  flying  leap  landed  in  the  midst  of  the 
astonished  group. 

"What  's  that  white  thing  in  the  bow?"  cried 
Elinor.  "Papa!."'  she  screamed,  for  the  white 
thing  began  to  move,  and  a  little  voice  said : 

"  I  'm  bery  cold,  Papa " 

"  Merciful  Heaven ! "  cried  Mr.  Lambert 
"  Max  !  Max,  is  it  you  ?  "  as  he  snatched  him  out 
of  the  dory  and  clasped  him  close   in  his  arms. 


"  with  only  your  night-dress  onl  all  alone  !  Oh, 
Ahix  !  how  did  you  get  there  !  " 

Elinor  sprang  with  a  large  shawl  she  had 
brought,  and  wrapped  it  closely  round  him; — she 
could  not  speak,  but  put  her  arms  round  her  father 
and  little  brother  and  leaned  her  head  down  on 
Max's  curly  pate. 

"My  little  boy!  My  dear  little  boy!"  Mr. 
Lambert  said,  over  and  over,  and  he  gathered  him 
closer  and  held  him  fast,  as  if  he  never  could  let 
him  go  again. 

"Oh,  Max!  "  cried  Elinor  at  last,  seeking  for 
his  bare,  cold  feet  under  the  shawl  and  cherishing 
them  in  her  warm  hands,  "  how  ^//V/ you  get  there?" 

"  We  did  n't  reach  to  Noah,"  Max  said  in  his 
sweet  voice.  "We  went  to  find  the  '  Cat's-Cra- 
dle,' — Cosette  and  1, —  and  Noah  and  all  the 
boats,  and  we  could  n't  see  them  and  I  was  cold, 
and  Cosette  cried,  and  I  wanted  Mamma  and  we 
could  n't  find  anything,  and  1  want  my  Noah," 
the  little  story  ended  in  a  sob. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  little  darling,"  cried  Rose. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  Cosette  we  never  should 
have  known  anything  about  it,"  said  Rob. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  have  missed  him  at  home," 
said  Elinor.  "  Poor  Mamma!  Oh,  Papa,  I  wish 
we  could  sail  faster  !  ' 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  boat  neared 
the  landing  so  they  could  disembark.  Some  time 
before  they  reached  it  they  saw  dark  figures  up  and 
down  the  beach,  and  guessed  that  the  poor  mother 
was  wildly  searching  for  her  boy.  They  shouted 
as  soon  as  they  could  make  themselves  heard : 
"  He  's  here  !  He  's  safe  !  "  and  when  the  blessed 
sound  reached  her  ears,  poor  Mrs.  Lambert  fell  on 
the  sand,  perfectly  overpowered,  thanking  Heaven 
silently  with  all  her  soul. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  had  her  treasure  in 
her  happy  arms,  clinging  about  her  neck,  while 
the  other  children  clustered  eagerly  round  Father 
and  Mother,  talking,  laughing,  crying,  wonder- 
ing and  rejoicing,  all  at  once,  as  they  trooped  into 
the  house  together. 

"Cosette!"  they  cried,  after  Max  had  been 
safely  tucked  up  in  his  little  bed  once  more  and 
that  little  bed  moved  into  Mamma's  room,  close 
at  her  side, — ^ "  Oh,  Cosette!  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you,  we  never,  never,  ;/c7vr  should  have  found 
our  dear  Max  again !  Oh,  Cosette,  you  are  the 
best  and  dearest  kittv  in  the  world  !  " 


^^j^teWN/l  o;^isiD  '^>H£R  ^l^^-pe 


(AdapUd/rom  a  Sui/ian  Ltgend.) 

Bv  K.  Cavazza. 

There  was  a  merchant  —  so  the  talc  is  told  — 
Who  dwelt  in  Sicily,  in  a  seaport  town  ; 

And  he  had  store  of  silver  and  of  gold, 
Of  gems  and  ivory,  and  of  spices  brown. 
No  king,  indeed,  who  ever  wore  the  crown 

And  held  the  scepter  over  Sicily 

Had  greater  wealth  or  costlier  house  than  he. 

This  merchant  had  one  child,  a  daughter  fair  — 
No  golden  coin  of  all  his  treasury 

Gleamed  bright  as  Catcrina's  golden  hair : 
No  ivory  column  of  his  house  might  be 
More  white  and  straight  and  slender  than  was  she ; 

Well-skilled  she  was  in  every  household  art. 

Modest  and  brave,  and  of  a  pious  heart. 

One  night,  as  Caterina  sat  alone, 

The  silver  lamp  burned  suddenly  more  bright 
And  at  her  side  there  stood  a  shining  one, 

A  woman,  tall  and  garmented  in  white : 

And  Caterina  started  in  affright. 
'  Fear  me  not,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  late. 
But  1  am  come  at  last  — behold  your  Fate !" 

(For  in  those  ancient  times  it  was  believed 
That  every  newborn  soul  which  came  to  earth 

Had  its  own  Fate,  and  from  her  hands  received 
Alternate  good  and  evil  from  its  birth  ; 
And  with  the  ceaseless  turning  of  the  girth 

Of  Fate's  most  variable  and  inconstant  wheel. 

Mortals  were  given  their  part  of  woe  and  weal.) 
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With  gentle  act  did  Catcrina  rise ; 

The  immortal  woman  did  her  wheel  arrest, 
And  looking  on  the  maid  with  serious  eyes, 

Said  to  her,  "  Tell  me  now  which  thing  were 
best: 

In  youth  to  suffer,  and  in  age  have  rest  ; 
Or,  first  have  joy,  then  sorrow.     What  shall  be 
For  you  ill  and  what  forage?  — the  choice  is  free." 

'  Hardly,"  said  Catcrina,  "can  I  tell. 
Since  grief  at  any  time  is  hard  to  bear. 
Yet  surely,  as  I  think  of  ii,  't  were  well 


In  my  late  years  to  take  of  good  my  share 

And  end  my  life  not  laden  down  with  care. 

Yea,  in  my  youth  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done." 

'  A  wiser  choice  than  this, "said  Fate,"  were  none." 

And  soon  —  to  make  the  olden  talc  more  brief — 
To  the  rich  merchant  sorry  things  befell: 

The  pirates  burned  the  ships  that  bore  the  chief 
Of  all  his  ventures  ;   he  was  forced  to  sell 
His  goods,  estate,  the  house  where  he  did  dwell ; 

And  wounded  in  his  heart  and  in  his  pride. 

He  turned  his  face  against  the  wall,  and  died. 
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So  all  alone  was  Caterina  left ; 

An  orphan,  penniless  and  without  a  home  ; 
And  since  her  hands  lo  sew  and  spin  were  deft 


III 
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She  woidd  take  service,  howso  wearisome, 
And  forth  she  went.  At  last  she  saw,  being  come 
lieforc  the  houses  of  a  (Hslant  town, 
A  woman  from  a  window  looking  down. 

Poor  Caterina  felt  her  heart  more  bold 
Because  this  woman  had  a  kindly  face; 

And,  while  the  tears  from  her  sad  eyelids  rolled, 
She  pleaded  thus :  •'  I  pray  you,  of  your  grace, 
In  your  great  house  give  me  a  little  plate, 

To  be  your  handmaiden  and  sew  and  spin." 

The  dame  had  pity  of  her,  and  took  her  in. 

One  day,  the  mistress  left  alone  her  maid 

To  keep  the  house  ;  and  broidering  leaf  and 
bloom 

Upon  fine  linen,  Caterina  stayed 
Content  and  busy  in  her  little  room, 
When  on  the  sunlight  fell  a  sudden  gloom 

As  when  a  cloud  arises  full  of  rain  — 

And  Caterin.-i's  Fate  appeared  again  ! 

With  furious  hands  she  threw  the  basket  down 
Of  colored  threads,  and  tossed  them  here  and 
there, 
And  from  a  car\'en  chest  she  took  the  gown 
Of  crimson  silk  the  dame  was  wont  to  wear 
On  feast-days,  and  with  all  her  force  did  tear 
It  into  rags  ;  nor  did  she  spare  to  spoil 
The  linen  wrought  by  Caterina's  toil. 

Then,  as  the  Fate  stood  still  at 
last,  amid 
The     ruin    that    her    envious 
hands  had  made. 
Poor  Caterina  fled  the  house,  and 
hid 
Among    the    brambles    in    a 

field, —  afraid 
Of  heavy  blame  that  might  on 
her  be  laid. 
Later    slie    rose,    and   wandered 

sadly  down 
The   road    that   led    her   to   an- 
other town. 

The  maiden  gone,  at  once,  with- 
out delay 
The  Fate  began  her  ravage  to 
set  right. 
The  silken  gown,  made  w  hole,  was 
laid  away. 
The  broidery  appeared    untorn 

and  bright. 
And  when   the  mistress  home- 
ward came  at  night. 
All  was  in  order  set,  and   to  her 

mind  - 
But  Caterina  never  could  she  find. 
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The  maid  again  took  service ;  and  a};ain 
Came  Fate  to  seek  licr,  tearing  as  before 

Her  well-wrought  linen  «cb.  Seven  years  in  vain, 
Driven  by  her  Fate  forth  from  each  friendly  door. 
She  wandered  to  new  cities ;  anil  once  more 

Became  the  handmaid  of  a  noble  dame, 

Anil  d.\y  witli  day  lier  duty  was  the  same. 

Once,  when  her  daily  task  was  done,  at  night 
She  wandered,  lonely,  up  a  mountain  way. 
And  in  a  cavern   saw  a    flickering 
light. 
Within    the   hollow  of  the 

rock  there  lay 
Her   Fate   asleep,    with 
tangled  hair  astray 
That  veiled  on  either 
side  her  face, 
and  hid 
The  dream-spun 
damask  of  her 
coverlid. 
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Beneath  her  coverlid  the  drowsy  Fate 
Stirred  languidly,  while  Caterina  spoke 

In  piteous  words  her  pamful  case  to  state 
And  tell  how  grief  her  patient  spirit  broke. 
At  last  from  dreams  forgetful.  Fate  awoke  : 
"  Preserve  my  gift  and  it  shall  bring  thee  gain," 

She  said,  and  gave  the  maid  a  silken  skein. 

Then  down  the  hill  did  Caterina  go, 

Yet  was  the  licart  within  her  nowise  glad  ; 

And  when   to   her   good   mistress  sl-.c 
would  show 
The  gift  that  from  relenting  Fate  she 
had  : 
"  To  pay  ihrec  grain  surely  one  were 

mad, 
For  such  a   little   weightless  skein  of 
thread  ; 
Yet  will  I  keep  it  with  all  care," 
she  said. 
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Then  Caterina  — ■ 
by  her  grief 
made  bold, 
Weary  with  service 
and  with  misery 
And  weeping  for  her  happy 
time  of  old 
When  she  w.is  like  a  princess  —  mournfully 
Pleaded  :  "My  cruel  Fate,  have  mcrcyon  me, 
Grieve  me  no  longer,  be  at  last  my  friend 
And  bring  my  heavy  sorrow  to  an  end  !  " 


Blow  all  the  trumpets,  beat  the 
cymbals  loud. 
Strew    roses,     roses,    every- 
where around  ! 
Cry,  heralds,   and  proclaim   to 
all  the  crowd 
To-day  the  Heirof  Sicily  shall 

be  crowned  ! 
But  now  a  message  comes, 
with  sadder  sound  : 
I  le  can  not  place  the  crown  upon 

his  head. 
Without  his  robe,   unsewn  for 
lack  of  thread. 
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Throughout  the  rcahn  of  Sicily  they  sought 
To  match  the  color  of  the  coat,  in  vain  ; 
No  thread  was  found.     The   garment  lay 
unwrought 
Without  it ;  and  the  princedeclared  again, 
Uncrowned  and  scepterlcss  would  he  re- 
main. 
Nor  ever  seat  himself  upon  the  throne 
Until  his  coronation  robe  were  done. 


Then  Caterina's  mistress  to  her  said  : 
'•  Is  not  thy  skein  of  silk  the  very  hue 
Required  to  sew  the  royal  robe,  my  maid?" 
.And  Catcrina.  taking  heart  anew. 
Carried  her  skein  of  silk,  as  sapphire  blue. 
To  prove  it  with  the  garment  of  the  king  — 
And  silken  thread  and  cloth  seemed  one  same 
thing; 

The  prince  commanded  then  the  treasurer 

To  bring  the  scales  and  weigh  the  weight  in  gold 
Of  Caterina's  skein,  and  give  it  her. 
Vol.   XV.-38. 


One  golden  coin  and  then  one  more  was  told  — 
The  silk  was  heavier.   Streams  of  money  rolled 
From  wide-mouthed  sacks ;  and  in  the  scale  was  laid 
All  Sicily's  treasure.     Still  the  silk  outweighed. 

Then  all  his  gems  the  prince,  much  marveling. 
Offered  ;  his  wealth  of  ruby,  emerald,  pearl ; 

He  bade  the  treasurer,  most  reluctant,  bring 
Diamonds,  and  opals  with  strange  fires  that  curl, 
And  weigh  them  for  the  p.iyment  of  the  girl. 

Still  were  they  all  too  light.     At  last  the  crown 

\V,-is  added  to  them  —  and  the  scale  went  down  ! 
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Then  cried  the  knights  and  ladies:    "  I-o,  behold 
That  this  poor  maid  shall  be  a  '^n'-i-""?  'lie  si<jn  I 

For  not  the  weight  of  all  the  royal  gold 

And  jewels  could,  without  the  crown,  combine 
To  balance  her  small   skein!"   "She  shall  be 
mine. 

Mine  own  dear  (jueen  !  "  the  Heir  of  Sicily  cried, 

And  Caterina  was  the  royal  bride. 


Sound  ye  the  trumpets,  beat  the  cymbals  loud, 
Strew  roses,  roses,  everywhere  around  ! 

Cry,  heralds,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  crowd 
The  King  of  Sicily  a  fair  bride  has  found  ! 

Lay  cloth  of  gold  upon  the  very  ground 
That  they  may  walk  thereon  in  royal  state  — 
Praise  to  Queen  Caterina  and  her  Fate  ! 


TIM".     HOMOLINK'S     SONG. 

Bv    I'.MIl.li:    I'OILSSON. 

When  little  Tctlily  heard  a  merry  bobolink. 

He  said,  "  Mamma,  that  bird  is  laughing,  I  should  tliink. 

Still  rang  the  wondrous  song, 
So  varied,  clear  and  strong. 

Out  in  the  sunny  weather; 
And  listening  Teddy  cried, 
"  Why  I   I  should  think  he  tied 
A  lot  of  songs  together !  " 


DOGS    OF    NOTi:i)     AMHRICANS. 
PART    I. 

By  CiERTRUDii  Van  R.  WicKHA>r. 


GENERAL    GARFIELD'S    DOG. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  when  the  first  delegation 
of  enthusiastic  politicians  came  trooping  up  from 
the  Mentor  station  through  the  lane  that  led  to 
"  Lawnfield,"  in  order  to  congratulate  General 
James  A.  Garfield  on  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, there  was  one  member  of  the  Garfield  house- 
hold who  met  the  well-meaning  but  noisy  strangers 
with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  disapproval,  and, 
as  they  neared  the  house,  disputed  further  approach 
with  menacing  voice. 

This  was  "Veto,"  General  Garfield's  big  New- 
foundland dog ;  and  not  until  his  master  had  called 
to  him  that  it  was  "  all  right,"  and  that  he  must 
be  quiet,  did  he  cease  hostile  demonstrations. 

After  that,  whenever  delegations  came  —  and 
they  were  of  daily  occurrence  —  Veto  walked  around 
among  the  visitors,  looking  grave  and  sometimes  safety  and  peace  of  him  he  loved  and  guarded 
uneasy,  but  usually  peaceful.  General  Garfield  were  indeed  well-founded.  That  first  invasion  of 
was  verj- fond  of  large,  noble-looking  dogs.  Veto  Lawnfield  was  but  the  beginning  of  what  was  to 
was  a  puppy  when  given  to  him,  but  in  two  years'  end  in  great  calamity  and  bitter  sorrow.  N'eto 
time  had  grown  to  be  an    immense    fellow,   and     never  saw  his  master  again. 

devotedly  attached  to  his  master.  He  w.is  named  After  the  death  of  General  Garfield,  Veto  was 
in  honor  of  President  Hayes's  veto  of  a  certain  bill  taken  to  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  spent  his  re- 
in the  spring  of  1879.  maining  days  in  the  family  of  J.  H.  Hardy  —  a 

The  bill  was  one  for  abolishing  the  office  of  gentleman  well  known  in  that  city. 
marshal  at  elections.  It  did  not  meet  with  the  Several  anecdotes  arc  related  by  Mr.  Hardy 
President's  approval,  and  he  returned  it  to  Con-  which  prove  the  dog's  great  intelligence.  He 
grcss  unsigned, —  an  action  which  greatly  pleased  slept  in  the  barn,  and  seemed  to  consider  him- 
Gencral  Garfield,  and  suggested  the  name  for  his  self  responsible  for  the  proper  behavior  of  the 
dog.  horses,   and    the  safety  of  everything  about  the 


Although  quiet,  as  he  had  been  bidden,  Veto 
was  never  reconciled  to  the  public's  invasion  of  the 
Mentor  farin.  He  was  a  dog  of  great  dignity,  and 
could  not  but  feel  resentment  at  the  familiarity  of 
the  strangers  who,  on  the  strength  of  their  political 
prominence,  overran  his  master's  fields,  spoiled 
the  fruit-trees,  peered  into  the  barns  and  poultry 
yard,  and  were  altogether  over-curious  and  intru- 
sive. He  had  been  told  that  it  was  "all  right  "; 
but  these  actions  by  day,  and  the  torchlights  and 
hurrahing  by  night,  wore  on  his  spirits  and  tem- 
per. This  evident  unfitness  for  public  life  caused 
a  final  separation  from  his  beloved  master;  for 
when,  in  the  following  spring,  the  family  moved 
to  Washington  to  begin  residence  at  the  White 
House,  they  thought  it  was  not  best  to  take  Veto 
with  them,  so  he  was  left  behind  in  Mentor. 

Poor  fellow  !    all   his  doubts  and  fears  for  the 
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barn.  No  one  not  belonging  to  the  family  was 
allowed  even  to  touch  any  article  in  it.  Veto's 
low  thunder  of  remonstrance  or  dissent  quickly 
brought  the  curious  or  nieddUsomc  to  terms. 

One  night   he  barked  loudly   and    incessantly. 
Then,   as  this  alarm  signal  passed  unnoticed,  he 
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howled  until  Mr.  Hardy  was  forced  to  dress  and  go 
lo  tl'.e  barn,  where  he  found  a  valuable  horse  loose 
and  on  a  rampage.  Veto  had  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  halter,  and  there  he  stood  with  the  end  in 
his  mouth,  while  the  horse,  disappointed  of  his 
frolic  and  his  expectation  of  unlimited  oats,  was 
vainly  jerking  and  plunging  to  get  away. 

Another  lime,  upon  returning  late  at  night  from 
a  county  fair,  the  family  heard  Veto  —  who  was 


shut    up   In    the   barn  —  howling   and   scratching 

frantically  at  the  door.     When  it  was  opened,  he 

rushed  directly  to  .nnother  barn  some  rods  away, 

belonging  to  and  very  near  a  house  occupied  by 

a  large  family,   who  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 

He  scratched  at  the  door  of  this  barn,  keeping  up 

at  the  same  time  his  dismal  howl, 

and    paying    no   attention    to   the 

repeated  calls  and   commands  to 

"  come  back  and  behave  "  himself. 

Just  as  force  was  to  be  used  to 

quiet  him,  a  bright  tongue  of  flame 

tiWiB^^— '  shot  up  through  the  roof  of  the 

>S  I  ^^(^  '  barn,  and,   almost  in  an  instant, 

the  whole  structure  was  in  a  blaze. 

Before  the  fire  department  reached 

the  spot  the  barn  was  consumed, 

and    the   house   was    saved    from 

destruction    only   through    heroic 

efforts  of  the  neighbors. 

And  so  Veto's  quick  scent  and 
wonderful  sagacity  in,  as  we  must 
believe,  giving  the  alarm,  not  only 
saved  the  house,  but  probably 
averted  serious  loss  of  life. 

GENERAL 
ROBERT  E.   LEE'S  DOG. 

"  Spr.c"  was  a  little  terrier  born 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York. 
One  day,  while  he  was  yet  a  puppy, 
an  army  officer  with  two  little 
boys  came  to  the  kennel  to  choose 
a  dog  for  themselves.  They  picked 
out  Spec  from  a  litter  of  puppies, 
as  the  brightest  and  prettiest,  and 
bore  him  off  in  great  glee  to  head- 
quarters. The  army  officer  was  the 
late  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
Virginia. 

Not  long  after,  the  tleneral  was 
.  4.  .J  .  ordered  to  Mexico;  and  Mrs.  kce 
>  and  the  children  went  to  Arlington 

•    '■   -         to   remain    during    his    absence. 
Spec    went    with    them.      While 
Gcneml  Lee  was  away,  the  little 
dog  showed  no  signs   of  missing 
him,  but  when,  after  the  long  absence,  he  unex- 
pectedly returned  home.  Spec  happened  to  be  the 
first  of  the  household  to  greet  him.  The  little  fellow 
seemed  cr.azy  with  delight.     He  jumped  up.  licked 
his  master's  hands,  and  sprang  around  in  so  excited 
a  manner  that  notwithstanding  the  great  joy  of  the 
family  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

One  of  the  General's  little  sons,  now  General  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  of  Ravensworth,  Virginia,  writes:    "  I 
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have  often  heard  my  father  say  that  he  bclievetl 
tlie  dog  thoroughly  recognized  him,  and  was  over- 
joyed at  his  return." 

Several  years  passed,  and  General  Lee  was  or- 
dered to  West  Point.  Meanwhile  Spec  had  grown 
old,  .ind  was  failing  in  mind  as  in  body;  else  he 
never  would  have  strayed  on  board  one  of  the  New 
Yorkexcursion  boatsthat  touch  daily  at  West  Point, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  to  some 
place  from  which  he  could  not  return,  lie  was 
never  heard  of  afterward. 

The  whole  family,  most  of  «hom  had  been  his 
playmates,  long  mourned  for  him,  but  none  more 
sincerely  than  his  master. 

KDW.XRD  IXGLESTOX'S  DOG. 

"TvcHO  Brake"  was  his  full  name,  and  he  was 
a  bull-terrier  living  in  the  village  of  \'evay.  Indiana. 
He  was  given  to  Edward  Eggleston  when  that 
author  was  only  six  years  old  ;  and  there  never  ex- 
isted a  more  peaceable,  good-natured,  affectionate 
dog,  except  when  duty  was  involved ;  then  he  was 
as  stern  and  brave  as  a  Roman  sentinel. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  father  kept  many  horses  and 
dogs,  and  had  a  very  classical  taste  in  naming  them 
all ;  so  such  appellations  as  "  Hector,"  "  Messana," 
and  "  Caisar  "  became  household  words. 

Edward  was  allowed  to  choose  between  "  Tal- 
leyrand" and  "  Tycho"  as  a  name  for  his  puppy, 
and  selected  the  latter  because  the  first  one,  to 
his  childish  imagination,  sounded  too  much  like 
"  tallow,"  and  suggested  candles. 

Tycho  early  showed  extraordinary  sagacity, 
and,  as  befitted  a  dog  bearing  the  name  of  a  great 
astronomer,  clearly  understood  the  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night.  He  was  never  known  to 
express  any  opposition  to  the  coming  of  a  visitor 
in  the  daytime,  but  when  once  darkness  set  in  no 
stranger  could  enter  the  door-yard.  He  did  not 
bite,  he  only  stood  still  and  growled  ;  and  no  one 
was  ever  known  to  disregard  that  warning  ;  but 
when  the  person  at  the  gate  called  the  name  of 
any  one  of  the  family,  or  was  recognized  by  the 
dog,  no  further  opposition  was  made. 

Once  he  was  left  alone  for  two  days  in  charge 
of  the  house,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  stood  guard 
on  the  doorstep,  which  he  never  left  except  when 
called  by  a  neighbor  to  be  fed. 

Mr.  Eggleston  says:  "  I  have  had  other  dog- 
friends,  but  Tycho  was  the  noblest,  and  I  shall 
always  rcmemlx-r  him  with  affection."  And  yet 
he  lost  his  life  by  an  act  of  folly.  A  vagabond 
dog  went  through  the  street  one  day.  and  the 
more  respectable  of  the  canine  family  pitched  into 
him  for  bringing  the  race  into  discredit — or  for 
violating  some  other  rule  of  dog  propriety. 
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Tycho  rushed  in  with  the  rest.  A  week  or  two 
later,  the  poor  fellow  moped  ;  then  he  gnawed  the 
bark  of  a  peach-tree,  snapped  at  those  who  spoke 
to  him,  and  showed  other  signs  of  being  rabid. 
He  died,  as  such  dogs  do,  by  means  of  a  neigh- 
bor's gun,  and  all  the  family  wept  bitterly  for  the 
dear  old  fellow,  who  had  been  their  companion 
for  eight  years,  and  made  strong  resolutions  never 
again  to  set  their  hearts  on  a  dog. 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER'S  UOCIS. 

Our  beloved  Quaker  poet  was  a  farmer's  son, 
and  therefore  was  brought  up  among  dogs  and 
horses  and  cattle,  and  became  fond  of  them  all. 

He  is  rich  in  dogs.  At  Oak  Knoll,  where  he 
spends  his  summers,  he  has  three:  Roger,  Robin, 
and  Uick.  As  he  could  be  none  other  than  a 
kind,  gentle  master,  we  can  readily  imagine  how 
these  three  dogs  adore  him;  and  how,  when  he 
returns  to  Oak  Knoll  in  the  spring,  they  greet  him 
with  frantic  barks  and  yelps  of  delight,  with  rap- 
turous waggings  and  thumpings  of  tails. 

Roger  guards  the  barns ;  Dick  is  a  Scotch  ter- 
rier ;  and  Robin  is  a  shepherd-dog.  The  latter 
two  are  the  more  favored  because,  being  house- 
dogs, they  have  opportunities  for  intimacy  wiih 
the  poet  not  possible  to  Roger.  They  can  more 
frequently  watch  their  master's  face  for  signs  of 
loving  recognition,  can  insinuate  a  nose  between 
his  book  and  eyes,  or  with  ever-ready  tongue 
take  a  dog's  loving  liberty  with  his  hand.  But  we 
presume  there  are  no  jealousies  on  that  account, 
nor  heart-burnings,  and  that  all  are  good  friends, 
leading  lives  of  gentle  dignity  befitting  the  dogs 
of  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet  of  peace. 

CONSTANCE  F.  WOOLSON'S  DOGS. 

"  Peter  Trone,  Esq.,"  was  a  little  black-and- 
tan  terrier  living  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  deeds 
and  qualities  often  have  been  chanted  in  unpub- 
lished prose  and  verse  by  his  gifted  mistress,  Con- 
tance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Peter  Trone,  Esq.,  had  many  accomplishments 
and  many  cultivated  tastes.  He  was  fond  of  grapes 
and  knew  the  proper  time  to  eat  them.  After  din- 
ner he  would  help  himself  to  dessert,  probably 
thinking  that  he  had  been  forgotten.  His  mistress 
often  watched  him  while  he  did  this.  He  would 
trot  slowly  down  the  path  that  led  by  the  trellis, 
selecting  and  biting  off,  as  he  passed,  a  particularly 
fine  grape. 

He  could  fish  !  Once,  in  the  country,  when  Miss 
Woolson's  young  brother  h.nd  unexpectedly  caught 
a  large  fish  over  a  dam,  and  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  he  should  draw  the  fish  up  with  a  slender  line, 
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Peter  Trone,   Ksq.,  in  great  excitement,  plunged  proper  to  the  occasion  vv.is  furnished  before  the 

into  the  water  below  the  dam,  caught  the  hsh  in  ser\-ices  began. 

his  moutli  and  brouiiht  it  to  the  boy.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Woolson  children  and 

He  could  carry  a  note  tied  to  his  collar  to  a  dis-  their  cousins  walked  in  procession  to  the  grave, 

tant  place,  take   it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  which  was  made  in   the  garden.     Old  Turk  was 

intended,  wail  for  the  answer,  and  bring  it  safely  lowered  into  his  last  resting-place,  his  yellow  paws 
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back.    He  needed  but  little  training  in  order  to  do     folded,  his  breast  covered  with   flowers,  and  his 
anything   within  a   dog's   possibilities,  and    Miss     requiem,  composed  by  Miss  Woolson,  sung  to  the 


Woolson  never  discovered  the  limits  of  his  wonder- 
ful intelligence. 

Pete  Trone,  Esq.,  could  walk  a  long  distance  on 
his  little  hind  legs.  The  Woolson  children  made 
him  a  pair  of  scarlet  trousers,  a  little  sc.irlet  coat, 
and  a  scarlet  cap  and  feather.  It  was  a  funny  sight 
to  see  him  marching  on  his  hind  legs  down  Euclid 
Avenue  arrayed  in  these  garments.  lie  was  very 
proud  of  them. 


tune  of  ■■  Old  Dog  Tray."  .-\11  the  dogs  were  then 
brought  up  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  old  patriarch. 
Pete  Trone,  Esq.,  was  chief  mourner. 

THE  DOCS  OF 
MRS.  TRANCES  HODCSON  lURNKTT. 

This  charming  writer  for  St.  Nicholas  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  dogs.     She  has  had  in  the 

The  family  had  two  other  dogs. —  who  were,  of  course  of  her  life  several  canine  pets,  M  —  as  nat- 
course,  Pete's  most  intimate  friends,  — ''  Old  Turk"  urally  would  be  expected  of  anything  belonging  to 
and  little  "Grip."  Turk  was  a  magnificent  old  fel-  the  author  of"  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy  " — very  in- 
low,  and  well  known  in  Cleveland.  He  lived  a  teresting  animals.  E.tch  is  declared  to  have  been 
long  life,  and  when  it  was  ended,  the  children  thoroughly  original  in  his  manner  and  ways,  and 
held  a  funeral  over  him.  quite  unlike  the  others  :  and  all  h.ive  been  conspic- 

AII  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  were  formally     uous  figures  in  her  personal  history, 
invited,  by  card.    They  began  to  arrive  early  in  the         The  tirst  great  sorrow  of  her  childhood,  amount- 
morning,  and  were  tied   to   different  trees  in  the     ing  in  her  eyes  to  an  awful  tragedy,  was  occasioned 
yard ;  and  so  most  of  the  howling  and  mourning     by   love  of  a  dog.     Some  one  gave  her  a  Ncw- 
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n  ihi«  picture,  happens  lo  be  "  lyinR  at  the  foot  of  the  lari;c«t 
Knuland."— Ki>.  St.  Nicholas. 
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foiiiuU.iiul  puppy,  n.iincil  RoUo, — a  black  ball  of 
curls  which  tumbled  over  its  own  leys  ami  was 
the  "  iilol  of  her  soul."  Only  ten  clays  after  he 
came  to  her,  and  while  she  was  wild  with  the  first 
rapture  of  possession,  a  covetous  boy,  who  had 
vainly  tried  to  beg  or  buy  the  pup|)y,  sent  a  servant 
to  borrow  him  to  show  some  one,  anil  never  re- 
turned him.  How  ho  managed  to  evade  all  demand 
or  inquiry,  she  never  understood.  It  was  all  a  dark 
mystery  ;  but  she  mourned  so  passionately  and 
persistently  over  her  lost  dog  that  her  mother  be- 
came alarmed  about  her,  and  hastened  to  secure 
another  one  to  take  his  place  in  her  affections. 
This  was  an  exquisite  little  Italian  greyhound 
named  Florence,  who  reniained  her  friend  and 
companion  for  years. 

When  Mrs.  Burnett  was  a  child  her  family  lived 
in  Tennessee.  There  they  had — as  she  expressed 
it  —  "colonies  of  dogs,"  many  of  them  disreputable 
ones,  that  came  and  asked  to  stay,  or  stayed  with- 
out .isking  —  any  way  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  household.  One  of  these  was  dubbed  "Pepper," 
because  of  his  touchy,  contradictory  disposition, 
which  led  to  habits  and  ways  that  were  sources  of 
great  amusement  to  the  children.  He  followed 
Mrs.  Burnett's  brother  home  one  day,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  had  come  to  remain.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  dog  who  was  highly  strung  and  sensitive, 
and  that  these  traits  had  not  been  appreciated  where 
he  came  from,  but  the  children  soon  discovered 
that  his  sensitiveness  was  but  temper. 

The  moment  he  was  reproved  for  improper  con- 
duct, he  went  out  of  the  front  door  and 
trotted  home  to  the  other  family,  who  lived 
about    four   miles   away.      The   children 
would  stand  on  the  piazza  to  watch  him 
till  he  w.is  out  of  sight.     He  had  a  long 
hill  to  trot  over,  and  the   intolerant  scorn 
expressed  by  his  tail  and  little  hind  legs, 
as  he  jogged  along,  never  deigning  to  cast 
a   glance   behind,    showed    in    the    most 
scathing  manner  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
family  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  were  ^^^_  — 
people  of  no  refinement  of  sentiment  what-  sli<i 
ever,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  under-        "^Vi^-n' 
stand  the  feelings  of  a  dog  of  real  delicacy. 
He  always  went  away  when  lectured;  and 
probably  came  back  whenever  the  other 
family    did    not   approve    of  his   actions,         "petk 
because  he  kept  running  away  and  coming 
back  for  a  year  or  two ;    finally,  however,  decid- 
ing that   the  children  were  worthiest  of  his  con- 
tinued patronage.     But  their  principal  dog  at  that 
time  —  their  staple  dog  —  w.is  "Mr.   K.,"  a  big, 
yellow  canine  who,  when  found,  was  living  a  wild 
life  in  the  woods,  not  far  from  the  house.     He  had 
been  a  dog  of  bad  reputation,  evidently  undeser\'cd, 
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for  after  Mrs.  Burnett's  sister  Edith  had  beguiled 
him  to  go  home  with  her,  he  at  once  settled  down 
and  became  a  reformed  domestic  character  who 
adored  every  member  of  the  family. 

But  there  was  one  flaw  in  his  otherwise  perfect 
demeanor, —  \\c  luoiiiti  fight.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
another  dog,  parlieularly  if  it  was  large,  he  arose 
with  a  mild  and  forbearing  expression,  apparently 
without  any  prejudice  or  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
went  out  and  tried  to  obliterate  that  dog  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  then  would  return  covered 
with  wounds  and  glory,  wearing  an  apologetic, 
even  remorseful  air,  especially  when  Kdith  scolded 
him  well,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  such  behavior 
and  what  a  disgrace  he  was  to  the  family.  At 
such  times  he  would  thump  his  tail  unceasingly 
on  the  floor  and  look  from  under  his  eyelids, 
greatly  embarrassed  ;  but  he  always  attended  to 
the  next  dog  as  impartially  as  though  he  never 
had  been  remonstrated  with  in  his  life.  If  none 
came  to  the  house  he  would  s.illy  forth  to  seek 
them,  and  this  conduct  finally  brought  disaster 
upon  him. 

The  house  stood  on  a  liill.  .\tthc  foot  of  it  lived 
a  "  colored  "  dog,  named  Tige,  owned  by  some 
negroes.  The  children  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  matter  of  race  prejudice,  but  there 
was  a  feud  existing  between  Tige  and  "Mr.  K." 
Whenever  they  met,  which  was  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  they  fought  —  and  Tige  always  was  beaten. 
Finally,  this  so  exasperated  him,  that  he  held  a 
consultation  with  his  friends.     The  children  were 
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convinced  that  he  did  so,  because  several  times 
they  s.aw  dogs  talking  together  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  wondered  what  the  discussion  was  about. 
The  result  was  that  these  dogs  attacked  "  Mr.  K." 
in  a  body,  and  left  him  for  dead  in  a  pool  of  water ; 
but  he  crasvlcd  home,  scarcely  alive,  and  covered 
with  mud  and  gore. 
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The  children  nursed  him  :ill  the  followintj 
winter;  for  rheumatism  set  in,  and  he  had  to  be 
kept  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  covered  with  hot  slovc-plales,  which  Edith 
considered  good  for  his  complaint.  And  when  any 
one  said,  sympathetically,  "  I'oor  Mr.  K.  I  "  an 
innate  sense  of  politeness  led  him  to  acknowledge 
the  attention  by  trying  to  rise  and  wag  his  tail, 
whereupon  all  the  stove-plates  would  roll  oft' and 
clatter  on  the  floor. 

Poor  fellow  !  The  lighting  mania  that  was  so 
implanted  in  his  constitution  proved  his  destruc- 
tion. One  day  he  rushed  out  to  attack  a  howling 
dog  that  was  running  past  the  house,  and  when  he 
returned  was  so  bitten  that  he  had  to  be  killed, 
and  the  children  all  cried  themselves  ill. 

In  later  years,  Mrs.  Burnett  has  had  at  different 
times  three  other  dogs.  The  first  was  a  Chihuahua 
puppy,  sent  to  her  from  Mexico;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived he  weighed  only  a  pound  and  three-quarters. 
But  she  was  away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  grow.  He  was 
always  very  much  ashamed  of  it  afterwards,  and 
when  she  returned,  and  he  saw  how  disappointed 
she  was  at  his  size,  it  seemed  to  depress  him  and 
make  him  an.\ious  to  hide  in  corners.  His  remorse 
was  so  evident  that  Mrs.  Burnett  tried  to  encourage 
him  by  pretending  that  she  did  not  care  so  very 
much,  and  that,  for  all  she  cared,  he  might  have 
been  even  larger.  But  he  was  never  happy,  and 
so  she  gave  him  to  a  little  girl  who  had  never  ex- 
pected him  to  be  smaller. 

The  gentleman  who  had  presented  him  to  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  very  much  disgusted  with  him.  He 
felt  that  the  dog  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  and 
to  make  up  for  this  duplicity,  and  to  console  Mrs. 
Burnett,  he  sent  her  a  beautiful  Japanese  pug 
named  '"Toto,"  with  fluffy,  silken,  black  and  white 
hair,  a  tail  like  a  curled  feather,  the  shortest,  pug- 
giest  black  nose,  and  the  largest,  rounded  eyes 
imaginable.      He    kept   his    pink    tongue    always 


thrust  out  of  the  right  side  of  his  mouth  with  a 
most  derisive  air,  and  he  was  lovely  ! —  but  he  had 
no  soul.  He  loved  nobody,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  scarlet  and  yellow  satin  bows,  his  dinner, 
and  his  cushion.  He  died  at  a  hospital,  where 
he  had  been  sent  to  be  treated  when  taken  ill. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  present  dog  is  an  English  pug, 
upon  whose  collar  is  engraved,  ''  Monsieur  le 
Marquis." 

He  came  to  her  as  a  puppy,  and  she  has  had  him 
for  years.  He  began  life  with  a  nature  loo  frank 
and  ingenuous,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  has  seen  him  de- 
velop from  a  confiding  puppy  of  impulse  into  a  pug 
of  the  world.  They  are  great  friends  and  confide  in 
each  other  freely,  but  the  dog  mingles  in  society 
mure  than  he  did  in  the  first  flush  of  their  affection. 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  been  very  ill ;  consequently  they 
have  been  separated,  and  he  has  had  to  entertain 
himself  with  the  world.  He  is  a  very  interesting 
little  animal,  and  his  pretty  ways  and  intelligent 
tricks  would  fill  a  volume. 

While  Mrs.  Burnett  was  convalescing  in  Nahant 
last  summer,  she  wrote : 

"  Just  now  I  am  greatly  interested  in  a  small, 
shaggy,  yellow  dog  which,  about  once  a  day  — 
usually  in  the  evening  —  trots  with  serious  mien 
through  the  grounds.  He  comes  in  the  gateway 
at  one  end  of  the  avenue,  and  goes  out  at  the  other. 
He  looks  neither  to  right  nor  left,  and  utterly 
ignores  all  blandishments,  however  seductive.  He 
seems  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  to  have 
some  business  project  in  view.  .As  I  am  a  visitor 
only,  I  don't  know  him.  I  don't  know  where  he 
comes  from  or  where  he  goes.  I  cannot  decide 
whether  he  is  an  unsocial  dog.  or  a  proud  dog,  or 
a  reserved  dog,  or  simply  a  busy  dog,  with  care 
and  responsibilities.  Sometimes  1  imagine  that 
he  goes  to  meet  a  friend  who  is  indisposed,  or 
that  he  has  been  expecting  a  letter  of  impor- 
tance, and  calls  regularly  at  the  post-office  for  the 
mail." 
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■  i^ai  /sbould  be  sucb  at?  odd  conceit, 
V/blle  n^y  trle^d  Is  coiieped  ^pon?  ear=s  to  teet." 
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Hv  Ruth  Havs. 


rAMMY.  what  's  "Mor- 
ial  Day  for?" 

Mammy   stood   in 
the    cabin     doorway 
with     arms    akimbo, 
the  sunset  hght  shininy 
on  her  broad,  kindly  face, 
and    Hghting   up   the  gay 
handkerchief     she     wore 
about  her  head.     She  took 
the  short    pipe    from   her 
mouth    as    she     good-na- 
turedly answered  the  boy : 
'■  Liiws,     honey  !      ain't 
you    'member   dat  yet  ?    I 
done  tole  you  more  'n  fort>- 
,  times,   fo'  sure.     'Bout   do 

■j  men   who    died,    don't   you 

^     know  ?  Dat 's  what  it  means." 
Joe   did  n't  appear  to  be  much 
enlightened.         '"  De      men     who 
died  ? "  he  repeated  questioningly,  look- 
ing up  with  those  bright  eyes  of  his. 

He  was  the  blackest  little  specimen  that  ever 
was.  The  ace  of  spades  was  nothing  to  him  — 
"Charcoal  would  make  a  white  mark  on  him." 
But  the  white  teeth  gleamed,  and  the  big  eyes 
shone,  and  the  woolly  hair  knotted  itself  into  the 
funniest  little  fuzz  you  ever  did  sec.  As  for  his 
costume,  it  was  n't  much  to  boast  of;  nothing  but 
rags,  and  not  too  many  of  them.  But  Joe  did  n't 
care, —  not  he  !  He  was  as  free  as  the  birds,  and 
lived  ;is  careless  and  irresponsible  a  life.  When 
the  sun  shone,  and  all  was  bright,  he  rejoiced  as 
they  did ;  when  it  was  cold  and  dismal,  he  crept 
into  his  own  little  nest  of  a  cabin,  rolled  himself 
up  in  all  the  rags  he  could  gather,  curled  into  a 
small  heap,  as  close  to  the  fire  as  he  could  get, 
and  waited  for  fair  weather. 

He  had  two  treasures :  Jack,  a  thin,  gaunt,  yel- 
low cur  (I  really  can't  call  him  anything  else), 
and  Billy,  an  old  gont  once  white,  but  not  at  all 
particular  about  his  present  appearance,  and  with 
the  beard  of  a  patriarch.  Belonging  with  Billy  was 
a  cart  made  of  an  old  box  perched  between  two 
wheels  much  too  high  for  it,  and  with  a  board 
nailed  across,  on  which  Joe  would  sit  as  prf>udly 
as  anv  dandy  young  Englishm.Tn   in  lii-,  ilc.'-.irt 


This  wagon  was  usually  perilously  lo.idcd  witli 
•Might-wood,"  picked  up  here  and  there;  and  to 
see  Joe  driving  over  the  rough,  uneven  sidewalks, 
now  on  the  planks,  now  off;  now  with  a  wheel 
caught  in  a  crack,  now  tilting  over  so  far  that  one 
wondered  the  whole  rickety  concern  did  n't  go  to 
destruction  altogether, —  really,  it  was  an  exciting 
experience.  Jack  was  usually  in  close  attendance, 
trotting  as  close  behind  the  cart  as  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  light-wood,  stuck  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  would 
permit.  In  this  rig  Joe  would  drive  along  certain 
streets  which  he  considered  his  special  property, 
and  try  to  sell  his  cargo.  Sometimes  he  got  five 
or  ten  cents;  sometimes,  if  nobody  liappencd  to 
want  any  light-wood,  he  still  got  something  to  eat. 
In  one  place  there  was  a  lady  from  "  up  north." 
She  always  gave  him  doughnuts,  but  she  wanted 
him  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  and  Joe  suspected 
her  of  designs  to  enforce  this  desire.  So  he  usually 
steered  clear  of  her,  preferring  corn-bread  and 
liberty. 

Mammy  took  in  washing,  when  she  could  get  it, 
carrying  the  full  basket  poised  on  her  head  as  she 
went  and  came.  She  went  out  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  loo,  whenevef  her  services  were  called 
for.  They  earned  little,  but  they  wanted  little.  It 
w.as  a  miserable,  shiftless  way  of  living,  but  then 
it  was  the  best  they  knew,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  neither  cold  nor  hungry,  they  were  perfectly 
content,  and  found  life  good,  as  the  birds  and 
squirrels  do. 

The  c;»bin  was  a  small  log  affair  with  bare 
ground  all  about  it  —  not  vcr)-  tidy,  certainly. 
The  wooden  shutter  was  thrown  back,  and  the 
sunshine  streamed  pleasantly  in  at  the  window, 
which  boasted  neither  sash  nor  glass.  The  open 
door  sagged  a  good  deal,  and  the  whole  place  h.id 
that  unmistakable  darky  look  about  it,  everywhere. 
A  few  hens  and  some  half-grown  chickens  roamed 
about,  and  a  little  black  pig  followed  his  own  sweet 
will  hither  and  yon,  not  disdaining  the  shelter  of 
the  cabin  when  it  pleased  him.  And,  indeed,  why 
should  he  ?  He  was  one  of  the  family,  and  Joe, 
at  least,  always  gave  him  cordial  welcome.  He 
was  n't  quite  so  sure  of  Mammy's. 

It  w.as  seldom  that  Joe  troubled  himself  or 
Mammy  with  questions  of  any  kind;  but  to-day 
\\c  lijic!   happened  to  hear  two  women  talking  of 
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Memorial  Day,  and  soniclhint;  about  ihc  procession 
and  flowers.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  Jot- 
loved,  it  was  a  procession  —  and  who  did  n't  ? 
Why,  there  was  n't  a  darky  for  miles  around  that 
did  n't  turn  out  to  sec  every  one  that  marched.  A 
circus  was  a  wild  delight.  Joe  had  only  seen  one 
procession  of  that  kind,  and  it  had  remained  a  joy 
forever.  But  he  was  n't  critical ;  a  wedding  or  a 
funeral,  so  there  was  a  procession,  was  a  joy  to 
him.  Of  course  he  had  seen  several  Memorial 
Days,  but  he  took  little  note  of  time,  and  some- 
how it  had  never  occurred  to  him  before  that  they 
recurred  regularly  like  Christmas, —  the  one  great 
holiday.  And  now  he  wanted  to  know  what  for.  So 
Mammy  told  once  more,  and  very  graphic  she  made 
the  story.  Unfortunately,  she  had  had  a  very 
harsh  master,  in  slavery  days,  and  she  drew  so 
vivid  a  picture  of  how  Joe  would  have  had  to  "  stan' 
roun'  if  ole  marse  had  got  hold  "  of  him,  that 
the  boy  looked  apprehensively  about  for  that 
dread  personage,  and  was  much  relieved  to  know- 
that  he  was  dead.  "  Killed  in  de  war,  honey,  like 
all  de  rest."  And  then  she  told  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Northern  army  —  "Marse  Linkum's 
men  " —  and  of  the  brave  soldiers  —  soine  of  them 
mere  boys  who  laid  down  their  lives  there,  "  the 
men  who  died."  and  who  slept  peacefully  enough 
under  the  pines,  with  all  discord  over  at  last. 
And  Joe,  as  she  told  of  the  day  set  apart  to  keep 
their  memory  green,  resolved  that  he,  too,  would 
march  in  the  procession  to-morrow  and  carry 
flowers  for  "  the  men  who  died." 

He  did  n't  say  anything  to  Mammy  of  that, 
though,  for  he  knew  she  would  object.  "  Laws, 
honey  !  "  she  would  say,  "  you  ain't  got  no  legs  fo' 
dat";  and,  indeed,  poor  Joe's  crippled  limbs  and 
limping  gait  were  poorly  fitted  for  processions, 
however  willing  his  stout  heart  might  be.  No,  he 
would  n't  say  a  word  ;  but  he  'd  get  up  early  to- 
morrow, and  go  for  flowers, —  there  were  gay 
pink  and  yellow  ones  in  the  swamp,  way  up  the 
Branch  —  a  long  way  for  him  to  hobble,  but  he 
knewof  nbne  nearer.  Then  he  'd  get  back  in  time 
to  join  the  procession,  and  would  carry  his  posy 
with  the  biggest  of  them.  Mammy  'd  be  proud 
enough  when  she  saw  him  there. 

So  he  and  Jack  were  astir  betimes,  and  soon 
toiling  along  the  dusty  road.  It  was  a  bright, 
w.irm  morning,  and  Joe  sang  like  a  little  black- 
bird as  he  limped  along  ;  past  the  log  cabins  like 
his  own,  where  swarms  of  children  were  already 
about,  and  dogs  of  all  sizes  came  yelping  out,  and 
gave  them  noisy  welcome ;  past  the  broad  tields 
where  l.itely  the  kale  and  spinach  had  been  cut, 
where  the  level  country  stretched  away  on  either 
hand,  unbroken  by  wall  or  fence,  the  boundary 
lines  being  ditches  or  low  hedges,  till  he  turned 


off  to  follow  the  Branch,  only  a  narrow  creek, 
up  into  the  swamp  lands  where  the  flowers  grew. 
Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  them,  as  if  on  purpose  for 
Joe!  —all  he  had  hoped  and  more.  He  picked  and 
picked,  meantime  looking  warily  about  for  moc- 
casons.  His  posy  would  be  the  biggest  and  gayest 
of  them  all,  he  said  to  himself,  as  at  last  he  tied 
his  flowers  into  a  great,  straggling  bunch  with  a 
strip  torn  from  his  rags.  Rags  are  very  convenient, 
sometimes.  He  was  tired  now,  and  the  sun  was 
hot,  but  there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  so,  trying  care- 
fully to  shield  his  precious  posies  with  his  torn  hat, 
he  shuffled  along,  bare-headed,  the  weary  way 
home. 

Jack  had  been  rushing  about  everywhere ;  back 
and  forth,  here,  there,  and  yonder,  now  diving 
under  the  bushes,  now  jumping  the  creek;  but  he, 
too,  was  tired  now  and  followed  close  behind 
Joe,  panting  very  dejectedly,  paying  no  heed  to 
anything  about  him  —  as  if  he  were  a  mournful 
procession  on  his  own  account ;  and  so,  at  last, 
they  reached  home. 

The  old  goat  slumbered  in  the  doorway,  and 
the  little  black  pig  scurried  away  w  ith  shrill  squeals, 
as  Jack,  roused  again,  made  a  dash  for  him.  But 
Jack  w-as  only  in  fun,  and  jiiggy  knew  that  very 
well.  He  was  squealing  only  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  performance. 

Mammy  had  gone  out,  too  well  accustomed  to 
Joe's  vagabond  roamings  to  wonder  where  he  was. 
There  was  corn-bread  on  the  shelf,  and  potatoes, 
too ;  and  Joe  and  Jack  ate  their  breakfast  together 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  had  been  put  in  water.  Joe 
hid  them  behind  the  cabin.  He  wanted  to  sur- 
prise Mammy.  S/u-  did  n't  know  he  was  big 
enough  to  m.arch  in  the  procession  with  the  rest. 

Later  in  the  day  the  dreary  little  procession  was 
moving  slowly  along  the  narrow ,  dusty  streets  of 
the  straggling  Southern  town,  toward  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  cemetery  where  "  the  men  who  died  " 
had  their  humble  gr.aves.  It  was  a  meager  little 
procession,  indeed.  A  drum  and  fife  furnished 
the  music;  there  were  a  few  white  men  who  led, 
and  then  a  straggling  line  of  colored  people,  men 
and  women,  too,  each  carrying  a  little  bunch  of 
flowers ;  and  behind  them  all  hobbled  little  Joe. 
Even  their  slow  pace  was  too  fast  for  him,  weary 
and  foot-sore  as  he  was ;  but  he  struggled  bravely 
to  keep  up,  and  held  his  head  high,  and  carried  his 
big  posy  proudly, —  the  biggest  of  all,  as  he  had 
thought  it  would  be.  But  no  ;  Joe  was  n't  fiti/r 
the  last  one  —  Jack  was  last,  close  behind  Joe,  and 
much  impressed  witli  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Ah  !  how  shall  I  lell  the  rest?  The  little  pro- 
cession had  just  passed  a  narrow  cross-street,  and 
there,  hidden  by  the  buildings  on  cither  side,  a 
carriage  had    paused,   the  spirited  horse  held   in 
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with    illrticulty    till    the    slow    line    lilcil    p.ist.      It  lew  nuiuitcs  l.ilii,  " 'Morial  Day  "  aiul  all  days  nn 

dashed  forwaril  impatiently  when  the  way  was  clear,  earth  (or  little  Joe  were  over  ! 

and  then  there  was  a  scream  from  the  spectators,  In  the  quiet,  lonely  held  where  the  colored  people 

a  rush  to  the  street  as  the  horse  llew  by,  and  in  lay  their  dead  is  a  narrow  little  grave,  and  there, 

the  dust  lay  little  Joe,  bleeding  and  senseless,  the  still,  as  Memorial  Day  comes  round,  poor  Mammy 


•     "  IfK    STRUGGLED    BRAVELY     TO    KEEP    11',     AND    CARR 
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big  bouquet  still  clenched  fast  in  his  poor  little 
hand. 

They  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  a  ware- 
house close  by,  and,  as  they  laid  tlie  little  fellow 
down,  and  Mammy,  with  wild  sobs  and  wails,  took 
him  tenderly  in  her  arms,  he  slowly  opened  his 
eyes,  and  feebly  tried  to  put  the  flowers  into  her 
hand. 

"  l)e  men  —  who  died,"  he  said,  faintly,  and,  a 


brings  her  flowers  and  lays  them  down  with  bitter 
tears  for  the  boy  who  was  her  last  and  dearest 
care.  And  Jack  looks  wistfully  into  her  face,  and 
whines  and  lays  bis  head  down  upon  the  grave  as 
if  begging  the  child  to  come  again. 

But  Joe  sleeps  peacefully,  Uke  the  brave  men  he 
would  have  honored ;  and  some  day,  we  trust,  in 
that  brighter  world,  Mammy  shall  have  her  boy 
again,  and  Joe  be  lame  no  more,  forever  ! 


TOM     AXIJ     M.\C,(iII-:    TLM.I.I  \"1:R. 

CHILD-SKKTCIIICS    FROM    (lEORCiK    KLIOT.     No.     V.* 
Bv  Julia  Magruder. 
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and  Maggie 
ullivcr  lived 
with  their  par- 
ents at  Dorlcotc 
Mill,  a  pictur- 
esqiic  old  place 
n      the       river 


mind,'  continued  Mrs.  Tulliver,  rising  and  going 
to  the  window,  '  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now, 
an'  it  's  pretty  nigh  tea-time.  Ah  !  I  thought 
so  —  wanderin'  up  an'  down  by  the  water  like  a 
wild  thing  :   she  '11  tumble  in  some  day.' 

"  Mrs.  Tulliver  rapped  the  window  sharply, 
beckoned  and  shook  her  head  —  a  process  which 
I'loss.  Tom  was  she  repeated  more  than  once  before  she  returned 
1  he  elder,  and  to  her  chair. 
ibough  he  was  not  "'You  talk  o'  cuteness,  Mr.  Tulliver,' she  ob- 
so  intelligent  as  .Mag-  served  as  she  sat  down,  '  but  I  'm  sure  the  child  's 
gie  many  people  liked  half  an  idiot  i'  some  things;  for  if  I  send  her  up- 
him  much  better,  be-  stairs  to  fetch  anything,  she  forgets  what  she  's 
cause  he  had  none  gone  for,  an'  perhaps  'ull  sit  down  on  the  floor  i' 
of  the  peculiarities  the  sunshine,  an'  plait  her  hair  an'  sing  to  herself 
which  made  Maggie  like  a  Bedlam  creatur',  all  the  while  I  'm  waiting 
seem  different  from  for  her  downstairs.  That  nivir  runs  i'  my  family, 
other  children.  ''He  thank  (iod,  no  more  nor  a  brown  skin  as  makes 
was  one  of  those  lads  her  look  like  a  mulatter.  1  don't  like  to  fly  i'  the 
that  grow  everywhere  face  o'  Providence,  but  it  seems  hard  as  1  should 
in  England,  and,  at  have  but  one  gell,  an'  her  so  comical.' 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  look  as  much  alike  "  '  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  said  Mr.  Tulliver;  "she  's 
as  goslings  -  a  lad  with  light-brown  hair,  cheeks  a  straight  black-eyed  wench  as  anybody  need  wish 
of  cream  and  roses,  full  lips,  indeterminate  nose  to  see.  I  don't  know  i'  what  she  's  behind  other 
and  eyebrows  — a  physiognomy  in  which  it  seems  folks's  children  ;  and  she  can  read  almost  as  well  as 
impossible  to  discern   anything   but   the   generic     the  parson.' 

character  of  boyhood;  as  different  as  possible  "'But  her  hair  won't  curl  all  I  can  do  with  it, 
from  poor  Maggie's  phiz,  which  nature  seemed  to  and  she's  so  franzy  about  having  it  put  i'  paper, 
have  molded  and  colored  with  the  most  decided  and  I  have  such  work  as  never  was  to  make  her 
intention."  stand  and  have  it  pinched  with  th'  irons.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tulliver  were  given  to  frequent  "  "  Cut  it  olT  —  cut  it  ofl'  short,"  said  the  father 
discussions  of  their  two  children,  the  father  always     rashly. 

taking  the  part  of  his  little  favorite  Maggie,  over  "  '  How  can  you  talk  so,  Mr.  Tulliver?  -She's 
whom  Mrs.  Tulliver  used  to  sigh  and  shake  her  too  big  a  gell,  gone  nine,  and  tall  of  her  age,  to 
head,  because  she  was  so  odd  and  unmanageable,  -  have  her  hair  cut  short;  an'  there's  her  cousin 
and  the  mother  always  extolling  the  eldest-born,  Lucy  's  got  a  row  o' curls  round  her  head  an'  not 
Tom.^whom  Mr.  Tulliver,  in  spite  of  his  fatherly  a  hair  out  o'  place.  It  seems  hard  as  my  sister 
aflTcction,  considered  "a  bit  slowish."  Deane  should   have   that  pretty  child;   I'm  sure 

"  'The  little  un  takes  after  my  side,  now,'  said  Lucy  takes  more  after  nie  nor  my  own  child  does. 
Mr.  Tulliver,  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  dis-  .Maggie,  Maggie,'  continued  the  mother,  in  a  tone 
cussions  ;    'she's   twice  as  'cute   as  Tom.      Too     of  half-coaxing  fretfulness,  as  this  small  mistake  of 


'cute  for  a  woman,  1  'm  afraid.     .     .     .     It 's  no 
mischief  much  while  she  's  a  little  un.' 

"  '  Yes  it  is  a  mischief  while  she  's  a  little  un, 
Mr.  Tulliver,  for  it  all  runs  to  naughtiness.  How 
to  keep  her  in  a  cle.in  pinafore  two  hours  together 
passes   my    cunning.      An',   now  you    put    me  i' 

•  •■  Mill  on 


nature  entered  the  room,  '  where  's  the  use  o'  my 
telling  you  to  keep  away  from  the  water  ?  You  'II 
tumble  in  and  be  drownded  some  day,  an'  then 
you  '11  be  sorry  you  did  n't  do  as  mother  told  you.' 
"  -Maggie's  hair,  as  she  threw  oflf  her  bonnet, 
painfully  confirmed  her  mother's  accusation  :  Mrs, 

the  Flojii." 
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Tiillivor,  desiring  lior  d.iujrhtcr  lo  have  a  curlid 
crop  '  like  other  folks's  children,'  had  had  it  cut  loo 
short  in  front  to  be  pushetl  behind  the  ears ;  and 
as  it  was  usually  straight  an  hour  after  it  had  been 
tnkcn  out  of  paper,  Maggie  was  incessantly  toss- 
ing her  head  to  keep  the  dark,  heavy  locks  out 
of  her  gleaming  black  eyes — an  action  which  gave 
her  very  much  the  air  of  a  small  Shetland  pony. 

■■  '  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  Maggie,  what  are  you 
thinkin'  of,  to  throw  your  bonnet  down  there  ? 
Take  it  upstairs,  there  's  a  good  gell,  an'  let  your 
hair  be  brushed,  an'  put  your  other  pinafore  on, 
an'  change  your  shoes  —  do,  for  shame  :  an'  come 
an'  go  on  with  your  patchwork,  like  a  little  lady.' 

•■  •  Oh  mother,'  said  Maggie  in  a  vehemently 
cross  tone,  '  I  don't  icaiit  lo  do  my  patchwork.' 

"  '  What !  not  your  pretty  patchwork,  to  make  a 
counterpane  for  your  Aunt  Gleggr ' 

"  '  It 's  foolish  work.'  said  Maggie,  with  a  toss  of 
her  mane  —  '  tearing  things  to  pieces  to  sew  'cm 
together  again.  And  1  don't  want  to  do  anything 
for  my  Aunt  (>legg — I  don't  like  her.' 

"Exit  Miggie,  dragging  her  bonnet  by  the 
string,  while  Mr.  Tulliver  laughs  audibly." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Riley,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Tulliver's,  happened  to  come  to  the  house,  and 
in  a  conversation  which  followed,  Maggie  heard 
these  words  : 

"' It 's  a  ver)- particular  thing  .  .  .  it 's  about 
my  boy  Tom.' 

"At  the  sound  of  this  name,  Maggie,  who  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool  close  by  the  fire,  with  a  large 
book  open  on  her  lap,  shook  her  heavy  hair 
back  and  looked  up  eagerly.  There  were  few 
sounds  that  roused  Maggie  when  she  was  dream- 
ing over  her  book,  but  Tom's  name  served  as  well 
as  the  shrillest  whistle  :  in  an  instint  she  was  on 
the  watch,  with  gleaming  eyes,  like  a  Skye  terrier 
suspecting  mischief  or,  at  all  events,  determined 
to  fly  at  any  one  who  threatened  it  toward  Tom. 

"  '  You  see,  I  want  to  put  him  to  a  new  school 
at  Midsummer,' said  Mr.  Tulliver;  '  he 's  comin' 
away  from  the  'cademy  at  Lady-day,  an'  I  shall  let 
him  run  loose  for  a  quarter;  but  after  that  I  want 
to  send  him  to  a  downright  good  school,  where 
they 'II  make  a  scholar  of  him.  .  .  .  I  don't ///(•d// 
Tom  to  be  a  miller  and  farmer.  1  see  no  fun  i' 
that :  why,  if  I  made  him  a  miller  an'  farmer,  he  'd 
be  expectin'  to  take  to  the  mill  an'  the  land,  an' 
a-hinting  at  me  .as  it  was  time  for  me  to  lay  by  an' 
think  o'  my  latter  end.  Nay,  nay,  I  've  seen 
enough  o'  that  wi'  sons.  I  'H  never  pull  my  coat 
off  before  1  go  to  bed.  I  shall  give  Tom  an  eddi- 
cation  an'  put  him  to  a  business,  ns  he  may  make 
a  nest  for  himself,  an'  not  want  to  push  me  out  o' 
mine.'" 

"  This   w.is   evidently  a    point    on    which    Mr. 


Tulliver  fell  strongly,  and  ihe  impetus  which  had 
given  unusual  rapidity  anil  emphasis  to  his  speech 
showed  itself  still  unexhausted  for  some  minutes 
afterward  in  a  defiant  motion  of  the  head  from  side 
to  side,  and  an  occasional  '  Nay,  nay,'  like  a  sub- 
siding growl. 

"  These  angry  symptoms  were  keenly  observed 
by  Maggie,  and  cut  her  to  the  quick.  Tom,  it 
appeared,  was -supposed  capable  of  turning  his 
father  out-of-doors,  and  of  making  the  future  in 
some  way  tragic  by  his  wickedness.  This  wab 
not  to  be  borne:  and  Maggie  jumped  up  from  her 
stool,  forgetting  all  about  her  heavy  book,  which 
fell  with  a  bang  within  the  fender;  and,  going  up 
between  her  father's  knees,  said,  in  a  half-crying, 
half-indign.mt  voice, 

"'Father,  Tom  would  n't  be  naughty  to  you 
e\er  ;   1  know  he  would  n't.'  " 

"  '  What !  they  must  n't  say  any  harm  o'  Tom. 
eh  ? '  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  looking  at  Maggie  with  a 
twinkling  eye.  Then,  in  a  lower  voice,  turning  to 
Mr.  Riley,  as  though  Maggie  could  n't  hear, 
'She  understands  what  one  's  talking  about  so  as 
neverwas.  And  you  should  liearherread  —  straight 
off,  as  if  she  knowed  it  all  beforehand.  And  allays 
at  her  book  !  But  it  's  bad  —  it  's  bad,'  Mr.  Tul- 
liver .added,  sadly,  checking  this  blamable  exulta- 
tion ;  '  a  woman  's  no  business  wi'  being  so  clever; 
it  'II  turn  to  trouble,  I  doubt.  But,  bless  you  !  .  .  . 
she  '11  read  the  books  and  understand  'em  better 
nor  half  the  folks  as  are  growed  up.' 

"  Maggie's  cheeks  began  to  flush  with  triumph- 
ant excitement;  she  thought  Mr.  Riley  would 
have  a  respect  for  her  now ;  it  had  been  evident 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  her  before. 

"  Mr.  Riley  was  turning  over  Ihe  leaves  of  the 
book,  and  she  could  make  nothing  of  his  face, 
with  its  high-arrhed  eyebrows  ;  but  he  presently 
looked  at  her  and  said, 

"  '  Come,  come  and  tell  me  sometliing  about 
this  book;  here  are  some  pictures — I  want  lo 
know  what  they  mean.' 

"  Maggie,  with  deepening  color,  went  without 
hesitation  to  Mr.  Riley's  elbow  and  looked  over 
the  book,  eagerly  seizing  one  corner  and  tossing 
back  her  mane,  while  she  said, 

"  'Oh.  I  'II  tell  you  what  that  means.  It  's  a 
dreadful  picture,  is  n't  it?  But  I  can't  help  look- 
ing at  it.  That  old  woman  in  the  water  's  a  witch 
—  they  'vc  put  her  in  to  find  out  whether  she  's  a 
witch  or  no,  and  if  she  swims  she  'a  witch,  and  if 
she  's  drowned  —  and  killed,  you  know  —  she  's 
innocent,  and  not  a  witch,  but  only  a  poor  silly 
old  woman.  But  what  good  would  it  do  her  then, 
you  know,  when  she  was  drowned?  Only,  I  sup- 
pose, she  'd  go  to  Heaven  and  Cod  would  make 
it  up  to  her.     And  this  dreadful  blacksmith  with 
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his  arms  akimbo,  laughinj;  —  oli,  is  n'l  he  uj;ly  ?  - 
1  'II  tell  you  what  he  is.  He  's  the  devil  trolly ' 
(here  Maggie's  voice  became  louder  and  more  em- 
phatic), 'and  not  a  right  blacksmith.' 

•■  '  Why,  what  book  is  it  the  wench  has  ^ot  hold 
on?'  burst  out  Mr.    Tulliver  at  last. 

When  Mr.  Riley  named  the  work  and  added, 
rather  reproachfully,  "  '  How  came  it  among  your 
books,  Tulliver?'  Maggie  looked  hurt  and  dis- 
couraged, while  her  father  said, 

'•  '  Why,  it  's  one  o'  the  books  I  bought  at  Par- 
tridge's sale.  They  was  all  bound  alike  —  it's  a 
good  binding,  you  see — and  I  thought  they  'd  be 
all  good  books..  .  .  .  But  it  seems  one  must  n't 
judge  by  th'  outside.     This  is  a  puzzlin'  world.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  .Mr.  Riley,  in  an  admonitory 
patronizing  tone,  as  he  patted  Maggie  on  the  head, 
'  I  advise  you  to  read  some  prettier  book.  Have 
you  no  prettier  books  ? ' 

'■  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  .Maggie,  reviving  a  little,  in  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  variety  of  her  reading,  '  1 
know  the  reading  in  this  book  is  n't  pretty,  but  1 
like  the  pictures,  and  I  make  stories  to  the  pictures 
out  of  my  own  head,  you  know.  But  I  've  got 
j-Esop's  Fables,  and  a  book  about  kangaroos  and 
things,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.'" 

"  '  Ah  !  a  beautiful  book,'  said  Mr.  Riley;  '  you 
can't  read  a  better.' 

"  '  Well,  but  there  's  a  great  deal  about  the  devil 
in  that,'  said  Maggie,  triumphantly,  '  and  I  '11 
show  you  the  picture  of  him  in  his  true  shape,  as 
he  fought  with  Christian.' 

"  Maggie  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  reached  down  from 
the  small  bookcase  a  shabby  old  copy  of  Bunyan, 
which  opened  at  once,  without  the  least  trouble  of 
search,  at  the  picture  she  wanted. 

"  '  Here  he  is,'  she  said,  running  back  to  Mr. 
Riley,  '  and  Tom  colored  him  for  mc  with  his 
paints  when  he  was  at  home  last  holidays — the 
body  all  black,  you  know,  and  the  eyes  red,  like 
fire,  because  he  's  all  fire  inside,  and  it  shines  out 
at  his  eyes.' 

"  '  Go,  go  !  '  said  Mr.  Tulliver. Shut  up  the 

book  and  let 's  hear  no  more  o'  such  talk.  It  is  as 
I  thought  —  the  child  'II  learn  more  mischief  nor 
good  wi'  the  books.  Go —  go  and  see  after  your 
mother.' 

"  Maggie  shut  up  the  book  at  once,  with  a  sense 
of  disgrace  ;  but,  not  being  inclined  to  sec  after 
her  mother,  she  compromised  the  matter  by  going 
into  a  dark  corner  behind  her  father's  chair,  and 
nursing  her  doll,  toward  which  she  had  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  fondness  in  Tom's  absence,  neglecting 
its  toilette,  but  lavishing  so  many  warm  kisses  on 
it,  that  the  waxen  checks  had  a  wasted,  unhealthy 
appearance." 


.Mr.  TuUiver's  consultation  with  Mr.  Riley  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  to  send  Tom  to  school 
to  a  Mr.  Stelling,  a  clergyman  who  took  a  few  boys 
as  pupils  into  his  own  home.  Mrs.  Tulliver  was 
called  in,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
thing  seemed  settled. 

"'Father,'  broke  in  Maggie,  who  had  stolen 
unperceived  to  her  father's  elbow  again,  listening 
with  parted  lips,  while  she  held  her  doll  topsy- 
turvy, and  crushed  its  nose  against  the  wood  of 
the  chair — 'Father,  is  it  a  long  way  off,  where 
Tom  is  to  go  ?     Sha'n't  we  ever  go  to  see  him  ? ' 

"  '  1  don't  know,  my  wench,'  said  the  father, 
tenderly.     '  Ask  Mr.  Riley  ;   he  knows.' 

"  Maggie  came  round  jjromptly  in  front  of  .Mr. 
Riley,  and  said,  '  How  far  is  it,  please,  sir? ' 

"'Oh,  a  long,  long  way  off.'  .  .  .  'You 
must  borrow  the  seven-leagued  boots  to  get  to 
him.' 

"  '  That  's  nonsense  ! '  said  Maggie,  tossing  her 
head  haughtily,  and  turning  away  with  the  tears 
springing  in  her  eyes.  She  began  to  dislike  Mr. 
Riley:  it  was  evident  that  he  thought  her  silly 
and  of  no  consequence. 

"  '  Hush,  Maggie,  for  shame  of  you,  asking  ques- 
tions and  chattering,'  said  her  mother.  '  Come 
and  sit  down  on  your  little  stool,  and  hold  your 
tongue,  do.' " 

So  Maggie  was  obliged  to  be  content  without 
any  more  exact  information. 

"It  was  a  heavy  disappointment  to  Maggie  that 
she  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  her  father  in  the 
gig  when  he  went  to  fetch  Tom  home  from  the 
academy ;  but  the  morning  was  too  wet.  Mrs. 
Tulliver  said,  for  a  little  girl  to  go  out  in  her  best 
bonnet.  Maggie  took  the  opposite  view  very 
strongly ;  and  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  that,  when  her  mother  was  in 
the  act  of  brushing  out  the  reluctant  black  crop, 
Maggie  suddenly  rushed  from  under  her  hands 
and  dipped  her  head  in  a  basin  of  water  standing 
near,  in  the  vindictive  determination  that  there 
should  be  no  more  chance  of  curls  that  day. 

"  ■  Maggie,  Maggie,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
sitting  stout  and  helpless,  with  the  brushes  on 
her  lap,  '  what  is  to  become  of  you  if  you  're  so 
naughty  ?  I  'II  tell  your  Aunt  Glegg  and  your 
Aunt  Pullet,  when  they  come  next  week,  and 
they  'II  never  love  you  any  more.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  look  at  your  clean  pinafore,  wet  from  top  to 
bottom.' " 

''  Before  this  remonstrance  was  finished  Maggie 
was  already  out  of  hearing,  making  her  way  toward 
the  great  attic  that  r.in  under  the  old  high-pitched 
roof,  shaking  the  water  from  her  black  locks  as 
she  ran,  like  a  Skye  terrier  escaped  from  his  bath. 
This  attic  was  Maggie's  favorite  retreat  on  a  wet 
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ilay,  when  the  weather  was  not  too  cold  ;  here  she 
fretted  out  all  her  ill-humors,  and  talked  aloud  to 
the  worm-eaten  lloors  and  the  worm-eaten  shelves, 
and  the  dark  rafters  festooned  w  ith  cobwebs ;  and 
here  she  kept  a  Fetish  which  she  punished  for  all 
her  misfortunes.  This  was  the  trunk  of  a  larjje 
wooden  doll,  which  once  stared  with  the  roundest 
of  eyes  above  the  reddest  of  cheeks,  but  was  now 
entirely  defaced."  She  had  many  a  time  "  soothed 
herself  by  alternately  grinding  and  beating  the 
wooden  head  against  the  rough  brick  of  the  great 
chimneys  that  made  two  square  pillars  supporting 
the  roof.  That  was  what  she  did  this  morning  on 
reaching  the  attic,  sobbing  all  the  while  with  a 
passion  that  expelled  every  other  form  of  con- 
sciousness —  even  the  memory  of  the  grievance 
that  had  caused  it.  As  at  last  the  sobs  were  getting 
quieter,  and  the  grinding  less  fierce,  a  sudden 
beam  of  sunshine,  falling  through  the  wire  lattice 
across  the  worm-eaten  shelves,  made  her  throw 
away  the  Fetish  and  run  to  the  window.  The  sun 
was  really  breaking  out ;  the  sound  of  the  mill 
seemed  cheerful  again  ;  the  granary  doors  were 
open  ;  and  there  was  Yap,  the  queer  white  and 
brown  terrier,  with  one  ear  turned  back,  trotting 
about  and  snuffing  vaguely  as  if  he  were  in  search 
of  a  companion.  It  was  irresistible.  Maggie  tossed 
her  hair  back  and  ran  downstairs,  seized  her  bon- 
net without  putting  it  on,  peeped,  and  then  dashed 
along  the  passage  lest  she  should  encounter  her 
mother,  and  was  quickly  out  in  the  yard,  whirling 
round  .  .  .  and  singing  as  she  whirled,  '  Yap, 
Yap,  Tom's  coming  home!'  while.  Yap  danced 
and  barked  round  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  there 
was  any  noise  wanted,  he  was  the  dog  for  it. 

"  '  Hegh,  hegh.  Miss,  you'll  make  yourself  giddy, 
an'  tumble  down  i'  the  dirt,'  said  Luke,  the  head 
miller." 

"  Maggie  paused  in  her  whirling,  and  said, 
staggering  a  little,  '  Oh  no,  it  does  n't  make  me 
giddy,  Luke;  may  I  go  into  the  mill  with  you?' 

"  Maggie  loved  to  linger  in  the  great  spaces  of 
the  mill,  and  often  came  out  with  her  black  hair 
powdered  to  a  soft  whiteness  that  made  her  dark 
eyes  flash  out  with  a  new  fire.  The  resolute  din, 
the  unresting  motion  of  the  great  stones  .  .  . 
the  meal  forever  pouring,  pouring  —  the  fine  white 
|>owder  softening  all  surfaces,  and  making  the  very 
spider-nets  look  like  a  faery  lacework  —  the  sweet 
pure  scent  of  the  meal  —  all  helped  to  make 
Maggie  feel  that  the  mill  w.as  a  little  world  apart 
from  her  outside  every-day  life.  The  spiders  were 
especially  a  subject  of  speculation  with  her.  She 
wondered  if  they  had  any  relations  outside  the 
mill,  for  m  that  c.nse  there  must  be  a  painful  diffi- 
culty in  their  family  intercourse  —  a  fat  and  floury 
spider,  accustomed  to  take  his  fly  well  dusted  with 
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meal,  must  suffer  a  little  al  a  cousin's  t.ible  where 
the  fly  was  an  nutiiri'/,  and  the  lady-spiders  must 
be  mutually  shocketl  at  each  ollier's  appearance. 
But  the  part  of  the  mill  she  liked  best  was  the  top- 
most story  —  the  corn-hutch,  where  there  were  the 
great  heaps  of  grain,  which  she  could  sit  on  and 
slide  down  continually.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  this  recreation  .is  she  conversed  with  Luke, 
to  whom  she  was  very  communicative,  wishing  him 
to  think  well  of  her  understanding,  as  her  father 
did. 

"  Perhaps  she  felt  it  necessary  to  recover  her 
position  with  him  on  the  present  occasion,  for,  as 
she  sat  sliding  on  the  heap  of  grain  near  which  he 
was  busying  himself,  she  said,  at  that  shrill  pitch 
which  was  requisite  in  mill-society, 

"  I  think  you  never  read  any  book  but  the 
Bible  —  did  you,  Luke?' 

"  '  Nay,  Miss  —  an'  not  much  o'  that,'  said  Luke, 
with  great  frankness.    '  1  'm  no  reader,  1  are  n't.' 

"  '  But  if  1  lent  you  one  of  my  books,  Luke  ? 
I  've  not  got  any  very  pretty  books  that  would  be 
easy  for  you  to  read,  but  there  's  Pug's  Tour  of 
Europe — that  would  tell  you  all  about  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  and  if  you  did  n't 
understand  the  reading,  the  pictures  would  help 
you  —  they  show  the  looks  and  ways  of  people  and 
what  they  do.  There  are  the  Dutchmen,  very  fat, 
and  smoking,  you  know  —  and  one  sitting  on  a 
barrel.' 

"  '  Nay,  Miss,  I  'n  no  opinion  o'  Dutchmen. 
There  be  n't  much  good  i'  knowin'  about  tlum.' 

"  '  But  they  're  our  fellow-creatures,  Luke  —  we 
ought  to  know  about  our  fellow-creatures.' " 

'•'Perhaps  you  would  like  Animated  Xatiire 
better  :  that  's  not  Dutchmen,  you  know,  but  ele- 
phants, and  kangaroos,  and  the  civet  cat,  and  the 
sun-fish,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  its  tail  —  I  forget  its 
name.  There  are  countries  full  of  those  creatures, 
instead  of  horses  and  cows,  you  know.  Should  n't 
you  like  to  know  .about  them,  Luke  ? ' 

"  '  Nay,  Miss,  I  'n  got  to  keep  count  o'  the  flour 
an'  corn  —  I  can't  do  wi'  knowin'  so  many  things 
besides  my  work.' " 

"  '  Why  you  're  like  my  brother  Tom,  Luke,'  said 
Maggie,  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  agree- 
ably ;  '  Tom  's  not  fond  of  reading.  1  love  Tom 
so  dearly,  Luke  —  better  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  When  he  grows  up,  1  shall  keep  his  house, 
and  we  shall  always  live  together.  I  can  tell  him 
everything  he  does  n't  know.  But  1  think  Tom  's 
clever  for  all  he  does  n't  like  books :  he  makes 
beautiful  whipcord  and  rabbit-pens.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  Luke,  '  but  he  'II  be  fine  an'  vexed 
as  the  rabbits  are  all  dead.' 

•'  '  Dead  !  '  screamed  \Liggie,  jumping  up  from 
her  sliding  scat  on  the  corn.     '  Oh  dear,   Luke  ! 
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What !  the  lop-eared  one.  and  the  spDtted  doe 
that  Tom  spent  all  his  money  to  buy  ? ' 

"  '  As  dead  as  moles,'  said  Luke." 

"  ■  Oh  dear,  Luke.'  said  Mat,'<,'ie  in  a  piteous 
tone  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek.  •  Tom 
told  me  to  take  c.ire  of  'em,  and  1  forgot.  What 
shall  I  do  ? ' 

"'Well,  you  see.  Miss,  they  wore  in  that  far 
tool-house,  an'  it  was  nobody's  business  to  see  to 
'em.  1  reckon  M.ister  Tom  told  Harry  to  feed  'em, 
but  there  's  no  coimling  on  Harry.'  " 

"  '  Oh.  Luke,  Tom  told  me  to  be  sure  and  re- 
member the  rabbits  everyday;  but  hosv  could  L 
when  they  did  n't  come  into  my  head,  you  know  ? 
Oh,  he  will  be  so  angry  with  me,  I  know  he  will, 
and  so  sorry  about  his  rabbits  —  and  so  am  1  sorry. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? '" 

"  Tom  was  to  arrive  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  was  another  fluttering  heart  besides  Maggie's 
when  it  was  late  enough  for  the  sound  of  the  gig- 
wheels  to  be  expected  ;  for  if  Mrs.  Tulliver  had  a 
strong  feeling,  it  was  fondness  for  her  boy.  At  last 
the  sound  came, —  the  quick,  light  bowling  of  the 
gig-wheels, —  and  in  spite  of  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  the  clouds  about,  and  was  not  likely  to 
respect  Mrs.  Tulliver's  curls  and  cap-strings,  she 
came  outside  the  door  and  even  held  her  hand  on 
Maggie's  offending  head,  forgetting  all  the  griefs 
of  the  morning. 

"  '  There  he  is,  my  sweet  lad  ! '  " 

"  Mrs.  Tulliver  stood  with  her  arms  open  ;  Mag- 
gie jumped  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other; 
while  Tom  descended  from  the  gig,  and  said,  with 
masculine  reticence  as  to  the  tender  emotions, 
'  Hallo  !  Yap  —  what !  are  you  there  ? '  " 

"  Nevertheless  he  consented  to  be  kissed  will- 
ingly enough,  though  Maggie  hung  on  his  neck 
in  rather  a  strangling  fashion,  while  his  blue-gray 
eyes  wandered  toward  the  croft,  and  the  Iambs, 
and  the  river,  w^here  he  promised  himself  that  he 
would  begin  to  fish  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  '  Maggie,'  said  Tom,  confidentially,  taking  her 
into  a  corner,  as  soon  as  his  mother  was  gone  out 
to  examine  his  box,  and  the  warm  parlor  had  taken 
off  the  chill  he  had  felt  from  the  long  drive,  '  you 
don't  know  what  I  've  got  in  >ny  pockets,'  nodding 
his  head  up  and  down  as  a  means  of  rousing  her 
sense  of  mystery. 

"  '  No,'  said  .Maggie.  "  How  stodgy  they  look, 
Tom  !  Is  it  marls  (marbles)  or  cobnuts?'  Mag- 
gie's heart  sank  a  little  because  Tom  always  said  it 
was  '  no  good  '  playing  with  her  at  those  games  — 
she  played  so  badly. 

"  '  Mails  !  no  :  I  've  swapped  all  my  marls  with 
the  little  fellows,  and  cobnuts  are  no  fun,  you  silly, 
only  when  the  nuts  are  green.      But  see  here  !  ' 


and  he  drew  something  half  out  of  his  right-hand 
pocket. 

"  '  What  is  it?'  said  Maggie,  in  a  whisper.  '  I 
can  see  nothing  but  a  bit  of  yellow.' 

"  '  Why,  it  's  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  new  .  .  .  guess, 
Maggie.' 

"'Oh,  I  can't  guess,  Tom,'  said  Maggie  im- 
patiently. 

"  '  Don't  be  a  spitfire,  else  I  won't  tell  you,'  said 
Tom,  thrusting  his  hand  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
looking  determined. 

"  'No,  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  imploringly,  laying 
hold  of  the  arm  that  was  held  stiffly  in  the  pocket. 
'  I  'm  not  cross,  Tom  ;  it  was  only  because  I  can't 
bear  guessing.     Please  be  good  to  me.' 

"Tom's  arm  slowly  relaxed,  and  he  said,  'Well, 
then,  it's  a  new  fish-line, —  two  new  uns, —  one  for 
you,  Maggie,  all  to  yourself.  I  would  n't  go  halves 
in  the  toflfee  and  gingerbread  on  purpose  to  save  the 
money  ;  and  Gibson  and  Spounccr  fought  with  me 
because  I  would  n't.  And  here  's  hooks  —  see 
here  !  .  .  .  I  say,  won't  we  go  and  fish  to- 
morrow down  by  Round  Pool  ?  And  you  shall 
catch  your  own  fish,  Maggie,  and  put  the  worms 
on,  and  everything :  won't  it  be  fun  ? ' 

"  Maggie's  answer  was  to  throw  her  arms  around 
Tom's  neck  and  hug  him,  and  hold  her  cheek 
against  his  without  speaking,  while  he  slowly  un- 
wound some  of  the  line,  saying,  after  a  pause: 

"  '  Was  n't  I  a  good  brother,  now,  to  buy  you  a 
line  all  to  yourself?  You  know,  I  need  n't  have 
bought  it  if  I  had  n't  liked.' 

"' Yes,  very,  very  good.  .  .  .  I  ^/o  love  you, 
Tom.' 

"Tom  had  put  the  line  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  looking  at  the  hooks  one  by  one  before  he 
spoke  again. 

"'And  the  fellows  fought  me  because  I  would 
n't  give  in  about  the  totfee.' 

"'Oh  dear!  I  wish  they  would  n't  fight  at 
your  school,  Tom.     Did  n't  it  hurt  you  ?  ' 

'•Hurt  me?  no,'  said  Tom,  putting  up  the 
hooks  again,  taking  out  a  large  pocket-knife,  and 
slowly  opening  the  largest  blade,  which  he  looked 
at  meditatively  as  he  rubbed  his  fingers  along  it. 
Then  he  added, 

"  '  I  gave  Spouncer  a  black  eye,  I  know  —  that 's 
what  he  got  by  wanting  to  leather  »ii- ;  I  was  n't 
going  to  go  halves  because  anybody  leathered 
me.' 

"  '  Oh,  how  brave  you  are,  Tom  !  1  think  you  're 
like  .Samson.  If  there  came  a  lion  roaring  at  me. 
I  think  you  'd  fight  him  —  would  n't  you,  Tom  ? ' 

"  '  How  can  a  lion  come  roaring  at  you,  you 
silly  thing  ?     There  's  no  lions  only  in  the  shows.' 

"  '  No  ;  but  if  wo  were  in  the  lion  countries  -  1 
mean,  in  Africa,  where  it 's  very  hot  —  the  lions  cat 
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people  lliorc.     I  c;in  show  it  you  in  the  book  where 
1  read  it.' 

■•  ■  Well,  I  should  get  a  gun  and  shoot  him.' 
'•'But  if  you  had  n't  got  a  gun  —  we  might 
have  gone  out,  you  know,  not  thinking,  just  as  we 
go  fishing;  and  then  a  great  lion  might  run  toward 
us  roaring,  and  we  could  n't  get  away  from  him. 
What  should  you  do,  Tom  ?  ' 

"  Tom  paused,   and  at   la'it   turned  away  con- 


"  'Oh,  don't  bother,  Maggie  !  You  're  such  a 
silly    -  I  shall  go  and  see  my  rabbits.' 

'■  Maggie's  lieart  began  to  flutter  with  fear.  She 
dared  not  tell  the  sad  truth,  at  once ;  but  she 
walked  after  Tom  in  trembling  silence  as  he  went 
out,  thinking  how  she  could  tell  him  the  news  so 
as  to  soften  at  once  liis  sorrow  and  his  anger;  for 
Maggie  dreaded  Tom's  anger  of  all  things —  it  was 
quite  a  different  anger  from  her  own. 
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templuously,  saying.  '  But  the  lion  is  n't  coming.  "  '  Tom,'  she  said  timidly,  when  they  were  out- 

What  's  the  use  of  talking  ? '  of-doors,   '  how  much  money  did  you  give  for  your 

"'But  I   like  to  fancy  how  it   would  be,'  said  rabbits?' 

Maggie,   following   him.      'Just   think  what  you  "'Two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence,'  said  Tom, 

would  do,  Tom.'  promptly. 
Vol.  XV.  — 39. 
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"  '  I  think  I  've  got  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
in  my  steel  purse  upstairs.  I  '11  ask  mother  to 
give  it  to  you.' 

"'What  for?'  said  Tom,  'I  don't  want  four 
money,  you  silly  thing.  I  'vc  got  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  you,  because  I  'm  a  boy.  I 
always  have  half-sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for  my 
Christmas  boxes,  because  I  shall  be  a  man,  and 
you  only  have  tive-shilling  pieces,  because  you  're 
only  a  girl.' 

"'Well,  but,  Tom — if  mother  would  let  me 
give  you  two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  of  my 
purse  to  put  into  your  pocket  to  spend,  you  know, 
and  buy  some  more  rabbits  with  it  ? ' 

"  '  More  rabbits?     I  don't  want  any  more.' 

"  '  Oh,  but,  Tom,  they  're  all  dead.' 

"Tom  stopped  immediately  in  his  walk  and 
turned  round  toward  Maggie.  '  You  forgot  to  feed 
'em,  then,  and  Harry  forgot,'  he  said,  his  color 
heightening  for  a  moment,  but  soon  subsiding. 
'1  '11  pitch  into  Harry  —  I'll  have  him  turned 
away.  And  I  don't  love  you,  Maggie.  You  sha'n't 
go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.  I  told  you  to  go 
and  see  the  rabbits  every  day.'  He  walked  on 
again. 

'"  Yes,  but  I  forgot  —  and  I  could  n't  help  it, 
indeed,  Tom.  I  'm  so  very  sorry,'  said  Maggie, 
while  the  tears  rushed  fast. 

"  'You  're  a  naughty  girl,'  said  Tom,  severely, 
'and  1  'm  sorry  I  bought  you  the  fish-line.  I  don't 
love  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  Tom,  it  's  very  cruel,'  sobbed  Maggie. 
'  I  'd  forgive  you  \(  you  forgot  anything  —  I  would 
n't  mind  what  you  did  —  1  'd  forgive  you  and  love 
you  !  ' 

"'Yes,  you  're  a  silly;  but  I  never  do  forget 
things  —  /  don't.' 

"'Oh  please  forgive  me,  Tom;  my  heart  will 
break,'  said  Maggie,  shaking  with  sobs,  clinging 
to  Tom's  arm,  and  laying  her  wet  cheek  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Tom  shook  her  off  and  stopped  again,  saying 
in  a  peremptory  tone,  '  Now,  Maggie,  you  just 
listen.     Are  n't  I  a  good  brother  to  you  ? ' 

" '  Ye-ye-es,'  sobbed  Maggie,  her  chin  rising 
and  falling  convulsively. 

"'I)i:l  n't  I  think  about  )our  fish-line  all  this 
quarter  and  mean  to  buy  it,  and  saved  my  money 
o'  purpose,  and  would  n't  go  halves  in  the  toffee, 
and  Spounccr  fought  me  because  I  would  n't?' 

" '  Ye-yc-es  .  .  .  and  1  .  .  .  lo-lo-love 
you  so,  Tom.' 

"'But  you're  a  naughty  girl.  Last  holidays 
you  licked  the  paint  off  my  lozcnge-box,  and  the 
holidays  before  that  you  let  the  boat  drag  my  fish- 
line  down  when  I  set  you  to  watch  it,  and  you 
pushed  your  head  through  my  kite  all  for  nothing.' 


"  '  But  I  did  n't  mean,'  said  Maggie;  '  1  could 
n'l  help  it.' 

'■ '  Yes,  you  could,'  said  Tom,  '  if  you  'd  minded 
what  you  were  doing.  And  you  're  a  naughty 
girl,  and  you  sha'n't  go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.' 

'•  With  this  terrible  conclusion,  Tom  ran  away 
from  Maggie  toward  the  mill,  meaning  to  greet 
Luke  there,  and  complain  to  him  of  Harry. 

"Maggie  stood  motionless,  except  from  her 
sobs,  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  she  turned  round 
and  ran  into  the  house,  and  up  to  her  attic,  where 
she  sat  on  the  floor,  and  laid  her  head  against  the 
worm-eaten  shelf,  with  a  crushing  sense  of  misery. 
Tom  was  come  home,  and  she  had  thought  how 
happy  she  should  be,  and  now  he  was  cruel  to  her. 
What  use  was  anything  if  Tom  did  n't  love  her? 
Oh,  he  was  very  cruel !  Had  n't  she  wanted  to 
give  him  the  money,  and  said  how  very  sorry  she 
was  ?  She  knew  she  was  naughty  to  her  mother, 
but  she  had  never  been  naughty  to  Tom  —  had 
never  meant  to  be  naughty  to  him. 

"  '  Oh,  he  is  cruel ! '  sobbed  Maggie  aloud,  find- 
ing a  wretched  pleasure  in  the  hollow  resonance 
that  came  through  the  long  empty  space  of  the 
attic.  She  never  thought  of  beating  or  grinding 
her  Fetish  ;  she  was  too  miserable  to  be  angry. 

"  Maggie  soon  thought  she  had  been  hours  in 
the  attic,  and  it  must  be  tea-time,  and  they  were 
all  having  their  tea  and  not  thinking  of  her.  Well, 
then,  she  would  stay  up  there  and  star\'e  herself — 
hide  herself  behind  the  tub  and  stay  there  all 
night ;  and  then  they  would  all  Ik  frightened  and 
Tom  would  be  sorry.  Thus  Maggie  thought  in 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  as  she  crept  behind  the  tub ; 
but  presently  she  began  to  cry  again  at  the  idea 
that  they  did  n't  mind  her  being  there.  If  she 
went  down  again  to  Tom  now,  would  he  forgive 
her?  Perhaps  her  father  would  be  there,  and  he 
would  take  her  part.  But,  then,  she  wanted  Tom 
to  forgive  her  because  he  loved  her,  not  because 
his  father  told  him.  No,  she  would  never  go  down, 
if  Tom  did  n't  come  to  fetch  her.  This  resolution 
lasted  in  great  intensity  for  five  dark  minutes 
behind  the  tub  ;  but  then  the  need  of  being  loved, 
the  strongest  need  in  poor  Maggie's  nature,  began 
to  wrestle  with  her  pride  and  soon  threw  it.  She 
crept  from  behind  her  tub  into  the  twilight  of  the 
long  attic,  but  just  then  she  heard  a  quick  foot- 
step on  the  stairs." 

It  was  Tom's  step,  but  he  was  not  coming,  as 
she  ardently  hoped,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  make 
friends  with  her,  and  say  he  had  forgiven  her. 
The  truth  w.is  he  had  been  so  busy  talking  to 
Luke,  and  visiting  all  the  old  familiar  haunts,  that 
he  hail  not  thought  of  Maggie  until  tea-time  came, 
and  he  was  questioned  by  his  father  and  mother 
about  his  little  sister,  and  sent  off,  when  he  had 
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just  bcRun  on  the  pliim-cakc,  to  search  for  her. 
Maggie  "  knew  Tom's  step,  and  her  heart  began 
to  beat  violently  with  the  sudilen  shock  of  hope. 
He  only  stood  still  at  the  topof  the  stairs  and  said, 
'  Maggie,  vou  're  to  come  down.'  Uiit  she  rushed 
to  him  and  clung  round  his  neck,  sobbing,  •  Oh, 
Tom,  please  forgive  me  —  I  can't  bear  it  —  I  will 
always  be  good  —  always  remember  things  —  do 
love  me  —  please,  dear  Tom  ? '  " 

"  Maggie  and  Tom  were  still  very  much  like 
young  animals,  and  so  she  could  rub  her  cheek 
against  his,  and  kiss  his  ear  in  a  random,  sobbing 
way ;  and  there  were  tender  fibers  in  the  lad  that 
had  been  used  to  answer  to  Maggie's  fondling,  so 
that  he  behaved  with  a  weakness  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  resolution  to  punish  her  as  much  as  she 
deser\-ed  ;  he  actually  began  to  kiss  her  in  return, 
and  say, 

•'  '  Uon't  cry,  then,  Magsie  —  here,  eat  a  bit  o' 
cake.' 

"  Maggie's  sobs  began  to  subside,  and  she  put 
out  her  mouth  for  the  cake  and  bit  a  piece  ;  and 
then  Tom  bit  a  piece,  just  for  company  ;  and  they 
ate  together,  and  rubbed  each  other's  cheeks,  and 
brows,  and  noses,  together,  while  they  ate,  with  a 
humiliating  resemblance  to  two  friendly  ponies. 

" '  Come  along,  Magsie,  and  have  tea,'  said 
Tom  at  last,  when  there  was  no  more  cake  except 
what  was  downstairs. 

"  So  ended  the  sorrows  of  this  day,  and  the  next 
morning  Maggie  was  trotting  with  her  own  fishing- 
rod  in  one  hand  and  a  handle  of  the  basket  in  the 
other,  stepping  always,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the 
muddiest  places,  and  looking  darkly  radiant  from 
under  her  beaver  bonnet  because  Tom  was  good 
to  her.  She  had  told  Tom,  however,  that  she 
should  like  him  to  put  the  worms  on  the  hook  for 
her,  although  she  accepted  his  word  when  he  as- 
sured her  that  worms  could  n't  feel  (it  was  Tom's 
private  opinion  that  it  did  n't  much  matter  if  they 
did).  He  knew  all  about  worms,  and  fish,  and 
those  things;  and  what  birds  were  mischievous, 
and  how  padlocks  opened,  and  which  way  the 
handles  of  the  gates  were  to  be  lifted.  Maggie 
thought  this  sort  of  knowledge  was  very  wonderful 
—  much  more  difficult  than  remembering  what  was 
in  the  books ;  and  she  was  rather  in  awe  of  Tom's 
superiority,  for  he  was  the  only  person  who  called 
her  knowledge  '  stuff,'  and  did  not  feel  surprised 
at  her  cleverness.  Tom.  indeed,  was  of  opinion 
that  Maggie  was  a  silly  little  thing  ;  all  girls  were 
silly :  they  could  n't  throw  a  stone  so  as  to  hit  any- 
thing, could  n't  do  anything  with  a  pocket-knife, 
and  were  frightened  at  frogs.  Still,  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  sister,  and  meant  always  to  take  care  of 
her,  make  her  his  housekeeper,  and  punish  her 
when  ^lif  ilul  wrong. 


"  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Round  Pool, — 
that  wonderful  pool,  which  the  Hoods  had  made  a 
long  while  ago.  No  one  knew  how  deep  it  was ; 
and  it  was  mysterious,  too,  that  it  should  be  almost 
a  perfect  round,  framed  in  with  willows  and  tall 
reeds,  so  that  the  water  was  only  to  be  seen  when 
you  got  close  to  the  brink.  The  sight  of  the  old 
favorite  spot  always  heightened  Tom's  good-humor, 
and  he  spoke  to  Maggie  in  the  most  amiable  whis- 
pers, as  he  opened  the  precious  basket  and  pre- 
pared their  tackle.  He  threw  her  line  for  her,  and 
put  the  rod  into  her  hand.  Maggie  thought  it 
probable  that  the  small  fish  would  come  to  her 
hook,  and  the  large  ones  to  Tom's.  Hut  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  fish,  and  was  looking 
dreamily  at  the  glassy  water,  when  Tom  said,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  '  Look  !  look,  Maggie  !  '  and  came 
running  to  prevent  her  from  snatching  her  line 
away. 

"  Maggie  was  frightened  lest  she  had  been  doing 
something  wTong,  as  usual,   but  presently  Tom 
drew  out  her  line  and  brought  a  large  tench  boun- 
cing on  the  grass. 
"  Tom  was  excited. 

"'Oh,  Magsie!  you  little  duck!  Empty  the 
basket.' 

"  Maggie  was  not  conscious  of  unusual  merit, 
but  it  was  enough  that  Tom  called  her  Magsie 
and  was  pleased  with  her.  There  was  nothing  to 
mar  her  delight  in  the  whispers  and  the  dreamy 
silences,  when  she  listened  to  the  light  dipping 
sounds  of  the  rising  fish,  and  the  gentle  rustling, 
as  if  the  willows,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  water  had 
their  happy  whisperings  also.  Maggie  thought  it 
would  make  a  very  nice  heaven  to  sit  by  the  pool 
in  that  way,  and  never  be  scolded.  She  never 
knew  she  had  a  bite  till  Tom  told  her,  but  she 
liked  fishing  very  much. 

"  It  was  one  of  their  happy  mornings.  They 
trotted  along  and  sat  down  together,  with  no 
thought  that  life  would  ever  change  much  for 
them  ;  they  would  only  get  bigger,  and  not  go  to 
school,  and  it  would  always  be  like  the  holidays ; 
they  would  always  live  together  and  be  fond  of 
each  other.  And  the  mill  with  its  booming,^  the 
great  chestnut-tree  under  which  they  played  at 
houses, —  their  own  little  river,  the  Ripple,  where 
the  banks  seemed  like  home,  and  Tom  was  always 
seeing  the  water-rats,  while  Maggie  gathered  the 
purple,  plumy  tops  of  the  reeds,  which  she  forgot 
and  dropped  afterward  —  above  all,  the  great  Floss, 
along  which  they  wandered  with  a  sense  of  travel, 
to  see  the  rushing  spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre, 
come  up  like  a  hungry  monster,  or  to  sec  the 
Great  Ash  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  like  a 
man  —  these  things  would  always  be  just  the  same 
to  them      Tom  thought  people  were  at  a  disad- 
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vantage  who  lived  on  any  other  spot  of  the  globe ; 
and  Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana  pass- 
ing '  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,'  always 
saw  the  Floss  between  the  green  pastures  by  the 
Great  Ash." 

Mrs.  Tulliverwas  a  woman  who  thought  a  great 
deal  of  her  family,  and  it  was  always  her  habit, 
before  entering  into  any  serious  undertaking,  to 
ask  her  sisters  and  their  husbands  to  her  house, 
for  a  family  council ;  so  they  were  now  bidden  to 
come  and  confer  about  sending  Tom  to  Mr.  Stel- 
ling,  before  the  final  arrangements  should  be 
made. 

Tom,  for  his  part,  "  was  as  far  from  appreciating 
his  'kin'  on  the  mother's  side  as  Maggie  herself; 
generally  absconding  for  the  day  with  a  large  sup- 
])ly  of  the  most  portable  food  when  he  received 
timely  warning  that  his  aunts  and  uncles  were 
coming.  ...  It  was  rather  hard  on  Maggie  that 
Tom  always  absconded  without  letting  her  into 
the  secret." 

On  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests,  "there  were  such  various  and  suggestive 
scents,  as  of  plum-cakes  in  the  oven,  and  jellies  in 
the  hot  state,  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  gravy, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  altogether  gloomy ; 
there  was  hope  in  the  air.  Tom  and  Maggie  made 
several  inroads  into  the  kitchen,  and  .  .  .  were  in- 
duced to  keep  aloof  for  a  time  only  by  being  allowed 
to  carry  away  "  a  sample  of  the  good  things. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  as  they  sat  on  the  boughs 
of  the  elder-tree,  eating  their  jam  puffs,  'shall  you 
run  away  to-morrow?' 

"  '  No,'  said  Tom,  slowly,  when  he  had  finished 
his  puff  and  was  eying  the  third,  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  them,  '  no,  I  sha'n't.' 

"  'Why,  Tom  ?     Because  Lucy  's  coming  ? ' 

"  'No,' said  Tom,  opening  his  pocket-knife,  and 
holding  it  over  the  puff,  with  his  head  on  one  side 
in  a  dubitative  manner,  .  .  .  '  what  do  /  care 
about  Lucy?  She  's  only  a  girl;  she  can't  play 
at  bandy.' 

"'Is  it  the  tipsy-cake,  then? 'said  Maggie,  ex- 
erting her  hypothetic  powers,  while  she  leaned 
forward  toward  Tom  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
hovering  knife. 

"  '  No,  you  silly ;  that  '11  be  good  the  day  after. 
It  's  the  pudden.  I  know  what  the  pudden  's 
to  be  —  apricot  roll-up  —  oh,  my  buttons  !' 

"  With  this  interjection,  the  knife  descended  on 
the  puff,  and  it  was  in  two,  but  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Tom,  for  he  still  eyed  the  halves 
doubtfully.     At  last  he  said, 

"  'Shut  vour  eyes,  Maggie.' 

"'What' for?' 

"  '  You  never  mind  what  for  — shut  'em  when  I 
tell  you.' 


"  Maggie  obeyed. 

"  '  Now,  which  '11  you  have,  Maggie,  right  hand 
or  left  ? ' 

•■  '  I  '11  have  that  with  the  jam  run  out,'  said 
Maggie,  keeping  her  eyes  shut  to  please  Tom. 

"  '  Why,  you  don't  like  that,  you  silly.  You 
may  have  it  if  it  comes  to  you  fair,  but  1  sha'n't 
give  it  to  you  without.  Right  or  left  —  you  choose 
now..  Ha-a-a  I '  said  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion, as  Maggie  peeped.  '  You  keep  your  eyes 
shut  now,  else  you  sha'n't  have  any.' 

"  Maggie's  power  of  sacrifice  did  not  extend  so 
far;  indeed  I  fear  that  she  cared  less  that  Tom 
should  enjoy  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  puff, 
than  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  her  for  giving 
him  the  best  bit.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  quite  close 
till  Tom  told  her  to  'say  which,'  and  then  she 
said,  '  Left  hand.' 

"  '  You've  got  it,'  said  Tom,  in  rather  a  bitter 
tone. 

"  '  What  !  the  bit  with  the  jam  run  out  ? ' 

"'  No;  here,  take  it,'  said  Tom,  firmly,  hand- 
ing decidedly  the  best  piece  to  Maggie. 

"'Oh,  Tom,  please  have  it;  I  don't  mind  —  I 
like  the  other;  please  take  this.' 

"  '  No,  I  sha'n't,'  said  Tom,  almost  crossly,  be- 
ginning on  his  own  inferior  piece. 

"  Maggie,  thinking  it  was  no  use  to  contend  fur- 
ther, began  too,  and  ale  up  her  half  puff  with  con- 
siderable relish  as  well  as  rapidity.  But  Tom  had 
finished  first  and  had  to  look  on,  while  Maggie  ate 
her  last  morsel  or  two,  feeling  in  himself  a  capacity 
for  more.  Maggie  did  n't  know  Tom  was  looking 
at  her;  she  was  seesawing  on  the  elder  bough,  lost 
to  almost  everything  but  a  vague  sense  of  jam  and 
idleness. 

"  '  Oh,vou  greedy  thing  ! '  said  Tom,  when  she 
had  sw.illowcd  the  last  morsel.  Me  was  conscious 
of  having  acted  very  fairly,  and  thought  she  ought 
to  have  considered  this,  and  made  up  to  him  for  it. 
He  would  have  refused  a  bit  of  hers  beforehand, 
but  one  is  naturally  at  a  different  point  of  view  be- 
fore and  after  one's  own  share  of  puff  is  swallowed. 

"Maggie  turned  quite  pale.  'Oh,  Tom,  why 
did  n't  you  ask  me  ? ' 

"'/  wasn't  going  to  ask  you  for  a  bit,  you 
greedy.  You  might  have  thought  of  it  without, 
when  you  knew  1  gave  you  the  best  bit.' 

"  '  But  1  wanted  you  to  have  it  —  you  know  I 
did,'  said  Maggie,  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  '  Yes,  but  I  w.as  n't  going  to  do  what  wasn't 
fair,  like  Spouncer.  He  always  takes  tlie  best  bit, 
if  you  don't  punch  him  for  it ;  and  if  you  choose 
the  best,  with  your  eyes  shut,  he  changes  his 
hands.  But  if  I  go  halves,  I  '11  go 'em  fair  — only 
I  wouUl  n't  be  a  greedy.' 

"  With  this  .  .  .  Tom  jumped  down  from  his 
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buugli,  anil  ihrcw  a  stone  wilh  a  '  lioigli  !  '  as  a 
friendly  attention  to  Yap,  who  had  also  been  look- 
ing on  while  the  eatables  vanished,  with  an  agita- 
tion of  his  ears  and  feelings  which  could  hardly 
have  been  without  bitterness.  Yet  the  excellent 
dog  accepted  Tom's  attention  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  if  he  had  been  treated  quite  generously. 

''  IJut  Maggie  .  .  .  sat  still  on  her  bough,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  keen  sense  of  unmerited  re- 
proach. She  would  have  given  the  world  not  to 
have  eaten  all  her  puff,  and  to  have  saved  some 
of  it  tor  Tom.  Not  but  that  the  puff  was  very 
nice,  .  .   .   but  she  would  have   gone  without   it 
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many  limes  over  sooner  than  Tom  should  call  her 
greedy  and  be  cross  with  her.  And  he  had  said 
he  would  n't  have  it  —  and  she  ate  it  without  think- 
ing ^  how  could  she  help  it  ?  The  tears  (lowed 
so  plentifully  that  Maggie  saw  nothing  around  her 
for  the  ne.xt  ten  minutes  ;  but  by  that  time  resent- 
ment began  to  give  way  to  the  desire  of  reconcili- 
ation, and  she  jumped  from  her  bough  to  look  for 
Tom.  .  .  .  She  ran  to  the  high  bank  against  the 
great  holly-tree,  where  she  could  see  far  away  to- 
ward the  Floss.  There  was  Tom;  but  her  heart 
sank  again  as  she  saw  how  far  off  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  great  river." 
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Eeich  Hunter,  with  nis  strongty  corded    bow, 
Seems  to  sscy ,   1  II  hit  theit  Rabbit .  cton't  -you  KnoNA/''. 
J\nd.  \\  s  possible 

thej>^  will , 
If  the  creature    's 

onl'v    stiU 

But   a.  Rabbit    IS 
so   lia.ble    to  po. 


YOUNG    TIMOTHY- GRASS    AND     FO  RG  KT- IM  K- N  OTS. 

Bv  EsTELLK  Thomson. 

Young  Timothy  crept  to  the  old  meadow  bars,  Two  eyes  of  the  prettiest,  bluest  of  blue. 

And,  between  the  brown  rails  peeping  through,         Forget-me-nols  hid  in  the  grass; 
Saw, — what    do    you    think, —  on    the    opposite     But  he  could  n't  climb  over,  and  could  n't  crawl 
side?  lhr()ii;;li. 

Two  eyes  of  the  prettiest  blue.  And  he  's  peeping,  still  peeping,  alas! 
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While  the  ship  which  carried  Barnum's  great 
elephant  from  London  to  New  York  was  plunging 
along  through  the  ocean,  another  ship,  carrying 
another  Jumbo,  was  sailing  from  Lerwick  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  to  the  port  of  Granton.  It  was 
a  long  and  tedious  journey  from  his  island  home 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea,  touching 
at  three  different  ports  and  changing  ships  at  each, 
then  across  the  wide  ocean  to  New  York.  He 
did  n't  seem  to  mind  it  though,  and  I  dare  say  he 


felt  fresher  and  in  better  spirits  than  his  namesake, 
who  made  the  voyage  in  three  weeks  less  time,  and 
was  the  heavier  of  the  two  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  All  of  you  have  seen  Shetland 
ponies  at  the  circus,  and  perhaps  many  of  you 
have  your  own  ponies  which  you  ride  every  day  in 
the  park;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  ever 
saw  so  small  a  pony  as  Jumbo.  I  know  /  never 
did ;  and  as  there  have  been  always  from  thirteen 
to  twenty  full-grown  Shetland  ponies  in  the  pasture 
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at  GrassticUl,    1   have   had  ample   opportunily   to 
learn  all  about  them.     Jumbo  was  two  years  old 
when  he  came  to  us,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
sixteen    pounds.      He    seemed   to   thrive    in    the 
American  climate  ;   for  after  he  had  been  with  us 
a  year,  he  grew  stouter  and  stouter  until  he 
could  make  the  little  marker  on  the  scales 
point  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,      -y  . 
This  was  his  greatest  weight,  and  he 
ajipeared    to  be  very  proud  of  it,  for 
when   he  stood  on  the  platform  of 
the    scales  he  held  his   head   very    , 
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erect  and  neighed,  as  if  to  say,  "  There  !   1  am  a 
very  big  pony,  after  all  !  " 

When  Jumbo  was  hrst  turned  into  the  pasture, 
and  introduced  to  the  other  ponies,  he  galloped 
first  to  one,  then  to  another,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  herd,  as  if  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
nc.v  friends.  Many  of  the  ponies  were  afraid  of 
him  at  first,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  ones  bit 
at  him  and  kicked  him  ;  but  he  did  n't  seem  in  the 
least  discouraged  by  this  rude  reception,  and  soon 
made  himself  perfectly  at  home.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  on  good  terms  with  every  one  of  the 
ponies  except  old  Gypsy.     She  was  a  very  bad- 
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tempered  animal,  and  whenever  anything  dis- 
pleased her  she  would  raise  her  hind  feet  into  the 
air,  like  the  kicking  mule  which  the  clown  rides  at 
the  circus.  Of  course  Gypsy  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  other  ponies.  Just  as  cross  people  always 
are  with  their  associates.  1  ought  to  say,  as  excuse 
fur  her,  that  she  was  \ery  old,  and  her  grandchil- 
dren and  great-great-grandchildren  played  aroun<l 
her  in  the  pasture.  That  may  be  the  reason  she 
was  not  dealt  with  more  harshly  ;  for,  perhaps, 
p(uiies  — like  some  little  children —are  taught  to 
respect  old  age. 

Jumbo  was  as  gentle  as  a  kitten,  and  of  course 
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became  the  pet  of  the  <^\t\s  and  boys.  In  fact, 
they  grew  so  fond  of  him  that  the  poor  httle  fellow 
never  liad  a  moment's  rest  from  morning  till 
night,  during  the  summer  vacation.  Whenever 
there  w.is  .in  errand  to  be  done  at  the  vill.ige,  it 
was  Jumbo  who  had  to  be  saddled,  anil  bridled, 
and  ridden  up  and  down  that  long  and  tiresome 
hill.  It  was  Jumbo,  too,  who  must  be  harnessed  to 
the  little  cart  whenever  stones  were  to  be  cleared 
away  from  the  carriage  road,  or  whenever  a  pail 
of  water  must  be  carried  to  the  men  in  the  hay- 
field.  Then,  too.  Jumbo  was  taught  to  churn  the 
butter  on  the  endless  chain  ;  and  he  did  this  work 
so  much  better  than  "  Shep,"  that  the  dog  had  to 
resign  the  otlice  to  him,  which  lazy  Shep  was  only  too 
glad  to  do.  When  there  were  visitors  at  the  house. 
Jumbo  was  often  led  on  to  the  front  piazza  and 
then  through  the  frontdoor  into  the  main  hall.  He 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  honor,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  house  was  quite  exemplary.  He  would 
quietly  eat  an  apple  or  a  lump  of  salt  from  some- 
body's hand,  and  he  was  very  careful  to  spill  nothing 
on  the  floor.  This  may  have  been  because  he  was 
anxious  not  to  lose  a  bit  of  his  luncheon,  but  I 
prefer  to  think  it  was  a  proof  of  his  good  manners. 
A  favorite  amusement  of  the  children  was  to 
drive  tandem ;  or  to  drive  even  four  ponies  in  single 
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tile.  In  these  cases  Jumbo  was  always  placed  at 
the  heati  of  the  procession,  where  he  seemed  fully 
to  realize  his  importance  as  leader,  lie  would  trot 
along  at  a  brisk  pace,  his  head  held  in  the  air, 
raising  his  feet  high  from  the  ground  at  every  step, 
that  he  might  not  stumble.  He  looked  his  best, 
however,  when  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
balanced  there  as  long  as  he  could.  He  was  also 
trained  to  lie  down  at  the  word  of  command.  One 
of  his  tricks  was  to  stand  still  while  we  lilted  Slicp 
to  his  back,  and  then  to  gallop  furiously  around 
the  carriage  road,  until  the  dog  would  jump  to  the 
ground  in  fright. 

Jumbo  was  not  a  black  pony,  like  most  of  those 
you  have  seen.  There  was  a  broad  stripe  of  white 
along  his  back,  extending  under  him,  all  the  way 
around.  Then,  too.  there  was  some  white  on  his 
forehead,  and  on  his  tail. 

After  telling  you  all  about  him,  it  seems  too  bad 
to  have  to  end  by  saying  that  Jumbo  is  dead. 
The  odd  part  of  it  is,  that  he  died  the  same  spring, 
and  Just  the  week  after  the  elephant  Jumbo.  1  wish 
that  I  could  have  seen  them  standing  side  by  side. 
What  a  contrast  there  would  have  been  !  There 
is  a  little  colt  of  his  in  the  pasture  now,  which  is 
marked  exactly  like  him.  We  have  named  this 
colt  Huckleberry  Finn. 


"JCMDO  WAS  ALWAYS  PLACED  AT  THB   HEAD  0I-'   THE   PROCESSION. 


TWO     LITTIJ-.     ROSES. 
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One  merry  summer  day 
Two  roses  were  at  play  ; 
.Ml  at  once  they  took  a  notion 
They  would  like  to  run  away  ! 

Queer  little  roses  ; 

Funny  little  roses, 
To  want  to  run  awav  ! 


They  stole  along  my  fence ; 
They  clambered  up  my  wall : 
They  climbed  into  my  window 
To  make  a  inorning  call ! 

Queer  little  roses ; 

Funny  little  roses, 
To  make  a  morning  call ! 
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DRILL:     A     STORY    O  !•     SCIIOOL-HOV     LIFE. 


Hv  John  Prf.ston    iRrK. 


CllAPTKK    IX. 


Warrington  to  reni.irk  that  ho  wished  a  fire  would 
occur  every  fortnight :  though  the  novelty  of  the 
There  was  no  reveille  in  that  dormitory  on  llic  new  manual  was  still  fresh,  and  the  boys  enjoyed 
morning  after  the  fire  ;  and  although  nearly  all  their  quarter-staff  play  as  much  as  ever.  For 
the  boys  awoke  from  force  of  habit  at  the  hour  steady  exercise,  however,  both  the  principal  and 
when  it  should  have  sounded,  they  were  ordered  the  Doctor  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  violent; 
by  the  Doctor,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  while  as  a  relaxation  it  was  of  use  in  enlivening  the 
though  tired  they  were  in  good  condition,  to  turn  monotony  of  drill,  and  awakening  new  faculties  in 
over  and  go  to  sleep  again.  This  order  they  were  minds  wearied  by  hard  study, 
not  slow  in  obeying.  Lessons  were  shortened  that  "  It  is  not  my  whole  plan  to  make  much  of  it," 
day,  at  roll-call,  and  drill  as  well;  which  led  Fred     observed  the  principal,  in  answer  to  some  protest 


from  Ooctor  McCarthy.  "  There  is  more  and  betler 
to  come,  as  soon  as  my  preparations  arc  com- 
pleted. The  quarter-staves  serve  meanwhile  to 
(ill  up  a  gap  ;  and,  when  the  time  comes,  will  be 
relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  the  system 
which  I  am  evolving,  and  from  which,  contrary 
though  it  be  to  all  school  canons.  1  confidently  ex- 
pect great  results." 

"  But  why  not  have  retained  the  muskets  until 
you  were  ready?"  asked  the  Doctor,  curiously. 
'•  It  would  have  saved  some  expense." 

"You  misunderstand  me;  I  do  not  intend  to 
retire  the  staves  altogether.  The  guards,  for  in- 
stance, will  still  carry  them  when  on  duty,  and 
once  or  twice  a  week  there  will  be  a  general  fen- 
cing bout.  For  the  rest  of  the  drill —  well,  that  is 
still  a  secret,"  and  the  principal,  laughing,  turned 
away  to  the  room  where  the  senior  class  wasawaiting 
him.  leaving  the  Doctor,  and  some  few  of  the  boys 
who  had  been  listening  eagerly,  in  a  state  of  unsatis- 
f.iclory  tantalization  that  can  be  imagined  better 
than  described.  But  the  news  which  they  could 
garner  from  the  chatt"  was  important,  to  wit:  that 
there  was  yet  more  to  come,  and  that  they  had  not 
"  seen  the  bottom  of  the  basket."  Wylie  was  sent 
fi>r  by  the  General,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him  on  some  subject  unknown  to  the  rest, 
but  of  which  he  was  manifestly  aching  to  tell. 

"  Tell  you  what,  Ed,  I  'd  surrender  my  commis- 
sion for  the  privilege  of  telling  you  all  about  it,  if  1 
could  with  honesty.  It 's  just  the  biggest  thing  that 
ever  was  heard  of  since  the  palmy  days  of  .Athens 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  will  make  a  stir  that  will 
be  known  of  all  over  this  continent,  and  perhaps 
some  others  as  well,"  and  Harry  hugged  himself  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  repress  the  feelings  struggling 
for  expression. 

"  What 's  the  good  of  telling  me  that  much  and 
slopping  there?"  said  Ed  sulkily,  and  savagely 
biting  a  lead-pencil  until  he  broke  it;  whereat 
Harry  laughed  provokingly,  and  went  to  have 
another  talk  with  the  General. 

When  he  came  away  from  headquarters,  in- 
stead of  returning  at  once  to  his  room  he  walked 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  looked  otT  over 
the  level  expanse  in  a  meditative  way.  The  day 
was  cold ;  it  was  one  of  those  stinging  days  that 
come  suddenly  without  any  warning  in  the  midst 
of  mild  weather;  when  the  mercury  drops  far  below 
the  freezing  point  and  the  air  itself  seems  to  sparkle 
with  frost. 

One  or  two  boats  which  had  not  yet  been  put 
into  winter  quarters  lay  frozen  in,  while  the  whole 
lake  was  apparently  ice-bound.  It  would  be 
"  skate-able  "  before  night  if  the  weather  held.  It 
was  already  strong  enough  to  bear,  along  the  shore; 
and  Harry  cautiously  crept  out  a  little  way  to  .xs- 
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certain  that  important  fact.  When  he  returned 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage, drawing  a  small  sum  from  the  money  which 
the  principal  held  in  trust  for  him.  Harry  then 
made  several  purchases  :  two  cane  fishing-rods,  a 
leather  strap  or  two,  some  stout  cord,  a  number 
of  yards  of  cloth,  and  an  iron  tube  about  three 
inches  long,  which  he  discovereil  in  a  heap  of  old 
iron  in  a  hardware  shop.  Then,  when  he  re- 
turned, he  had  an  interview  with  the  tailor,  and  as 
he  whittled  and  sewed  away  in  his  own  room,  so 
much  whistling  came  from  the  little  study  that  the 
guard  threatened  to  report  him  if  he  did  not  stop. 
In  the  early  dusk,  Harry  slipped  out  unobserved 
from  the  building  with  his  skates  in  his  overcoat- 
pocket  and  a  prodigiously  long  bundle  under  his 
arm,  while  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  lantern. 
Shortly  afterward  a  light  might  have  been  seen 
careering  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  waving 
wildly  as  though  swung  from  the  top  of  a  pole. 
Then  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  out.  Soon  after 
Harry  returned,  but  his  bundle  he  had  left  behind. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  morning.  Down  the  lake 
the  wind  came  whistling  clear  and  cold,  wafting 
the  odors  of  many  a  roasting  turkey  from  the 
kitchen  chimneys  along  the  shore.  The  ice  was 
many  inches  thick,  and  scores  of  skaters,  in  dark- 
blue  uniforms,  were  cutting  figures  of  all  sorts 
upon  the  glassy  surface.  The  whole  Institute  was 
out  in  force,  and  even  the  principal  was  gliding  by 
with  long  and  stately  strokes,  answering  the  many 
respectful  salutations  with  a  pleasant  smile  and 
bow,  and  quietly  indulging  in  a  laugh  at  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  little  Doctor,  who  was  performing 
strange  "  podographic  "  feats. 

Dane  was  there,  vainly  looking  around  for 
Harry,  who  had  vanished  some  time  before  most 
mysteriously. 

Far  down  the  lake  a  white  sail  shot  out  from  be- 
hind a  headland  and  went  skimming  along  diago- 
nally across  the  wide  expanse,  swifter  than  the 
wind  itself  which  drove  it.  They  could  sec  the 
sail  bend  before  the  blast  as  the  flaws  came,  and 
then  straighten  up  as  springily  as  a  sapling  when 
the  gusts  had  spent  their  force. 

"An  ice-boat  I — an  ice-boat!"  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  toward  it. 

"  Funny  kind  of  ice-boat,  I  should  say,''  said 
Rankin,  who  was  experienced  in  such  matters. 
"  See  how  stifTshe  stands  up  to  it.  If  it  had  been 
an  ice-boat  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of,  she  would 
be  lying  down  from  the  wind  ;  but  see  there  !  — 
the  thing  is  actually  leaning  against  the  wind." 

It  was,  indeed,  acting  in  a  manner  quite  foreign 
to  well-bred  winter-yachts;  and  although  looking 
with  all  their  eves  thev  could  sec  no  semblance  of 
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a  hull ;  yet  it  certainly  was  not  far  enough  away 
to  be  "  hull-down,"  although  the  smallncss  of  the 
sail  had  given  the  impression  that  it  was  at  a  greater 
distance  than  it  was  in  fact. 

Suddenly  it  tacked  sharply,  to  avoid  running 
ashore,  and  the  skipper  laid  his  course  back  across 
ihc  lake  almost  directly  toward  the  gazing  skaters. 
They  could  see  one  figure  standing  by  the  mast, 
grasping  it  witli  one  hand  ;  but  if  there  was  any 
helmsman  he  was  hidden  by  the  sail.  The  flag  at 
the  end  of  the  long  lateen  yard  streamed  out  gayly, 
a  thin,  scarlet  streamer;  and  now  and  again  a 
white  streak  flashed  for  an  instant  as  the  steel 
shaved  up  a  feathery  (lake  of  ice  when  the  swift 
craft  yawed  under  the  unsteady  breeze,  and  the 
spectators  fancied  that  they  could  hear  the  ringing 
hiss  of  the  polished  blades  beneath. 

The  ice  gave  a  great  crack  as  the  craft  glided  on, 
and  the  sound  went  booming  up  and  down  the  lake 
for  miles  and  miles,  echoing  from  shore  to  shore 
like  a  martial  salute  from  the  rocky  fortresses  of 
winter  to  the  flag-ship  of  some  foreign  squadron. 

Dane  brought  his  hand  down  upon  his  thigh 
with  a  slap. 

"  As  I  live,  it  is  Harry  Wylie  !  " 

The  next  moment,  with  a  rush,  the  craft  flashed 
by  them  and  tlie  flakes  flew  like  foam,  as  it  rounded 
to  and  shot  up  into  the  wind's  eye  for  a  moinent, 
and  then,  gathering  stcrnway,  came  rapidly  down 
toward  them. 

"  Of  course  !  I  ought  to  have  known,"  said  Ran- 
kin, who  was  a  New  Yorker,  a  little  mortified  that 
he  had  not  solved  the  mystery.  "  But  who  would 
have  expected  to  sec  a  skate-sail  up  here,  and  of 
such  a  strange  pattern  as  that  ?  " 

"  What  's  a  skate-sail?"  asked  Dane,  as  he  and 
Rankin  joined  the  crowd  around  Harry,  foremost 
among  whom  were  the  professors. 

"  Why,  you  see,  it  's  an  ice-boat,  of  which  a 
fellow's  own  skates  are  the  runners  !  Just  a  sail, 
held  up  before  the  wind ;  only  this  is  an  odd  kind 
that  I  never  saw  before." 

The  crowd  looked  on  admiringly  while  Harry 
explained  his  device.  He  had  strapped  to  his  foot 
the  iron  tube  which  he  bought,  and  in  this  was 
stepped  a  short  mast,  of  cane,  about  six  feet  high ; 
at  right  angles  to  this  and  just  above  his  ankle  a 
long  boom  swung  liorizontally,  while  from  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  boom  another  ran  backward  at  an 
acute  angle,  crossing  the  mast  at  about  the  height 
of  his  shoidder,  and  extending  back  until  the  area 
of  sail  at  that  side  of  the  mast  was  about  equal  to 
the  area  on  the  other  side.  This  made  a  large 
tri.mglc,  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  ice ;  and  a 
short  rod  was  loosely  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
forward  angle,  llie  other  end  being  held  in  the  hand. 

"  You  see,  1  can  hook  my  arm  around  the  mast." 


said  Harry,  explaining  it,  "and  lean  back  against 
the  wind,  keeping  the  nose  of  the  sail  steady  with 
the  rod ;  and  if  it  blows  too  hard,  I  slide  down  at 
arms-length  and  lean  hard,  keeping  my  other  foot 
well  under  me,  so  that  if  the  wind  drops  suddenly 
I  shall  keep  right  side  up.  1  might  have  rigged 
a  reef  that  could  be  adjusted  while  under  sail,  if  I 
had  cared  to  have  it." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  deeply 
interested. 

"  By  using,  above  this  yard,  another  lateen,  slid- 
ing up  and  down  the  mast ;  to  reef,  all  that  one 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  drop  the  other  yard 
down,  letting  the  baggy  sail  fall  outside  of  the 
second  lateen.  It  would  be  heavy,  though,  and 
rather  awkward  to  manage." 

"It  strikes  me  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  before 
the  wind,  as  you  have  rigged  your  sail,  Wylie  "  ; 
the  objection  came  in  the  clear  voice  of  the  prin- 
cipal across  the  crowded  heads. 

"  It  is  n't  easy,  sir,"  said  Harry,  frankly.  "  It 
would  be  if  I  had  fastened  the  socket  further  for- 
ward on  my  foot  instead  of  at  the  instep,  but  I 
could  not  make  it  secure  there  using  only  what  I 
had  to  work  with,  and  it  matters  the  less  since  it  is 
swiftest  on  the  wind." 

But  to  the  boys  it  seemed  perfection,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  more  knowing  drew  out  from  the 
rest  and  instituted  a  headlong  chase  along  shore 
toward  the  village,  each  straining  every  ner\'e 
to  be  the  first  at  the  fishing-tackle  dealer's, 
lest  he  should  find  that  the  most  available  canes 
had  been  sold  before  his  arrival.  Holiday  though 
it  was,  before  night  a  dozen  sails  were  skimming 
across  the  ice  in  every  direction,  and  an  impromptu 
race  was  arranged  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  a 
fine  sight  to  see  the  white  sails  bending,  one  after 
another,  before  the  blast,  then  rising,  like  reeds, 
when  the  gust  lessened  in  force,  and  shooting  past 
each  other  as  now  one,  now  another,  obtained  an 
advantage.  Lieutenant  Rankin  was  the  winner 
by  a  long  distance,  as  he  was  an  experienced 
yachtsman,  and  found  it  easy  to  adapt  his  nautical 
knowledge  to  the  changed  circumstances.  Harry 
Wylie  was  next,  with  Mitchell  a  close  third,  —  so 
close  that  at  one  time  he  nearly  succeeded  in  being 
second. 

Ch.vpier    X. 

It  required  some  little  patience  among  the  boys 
at  the  Institute  to  enable  them  to  exist  contentedly 
for  the  next  week.  Skate-sailing  was  the  prevailing 
craze,  and  yet  tiine  was  wanting  to  enable  them 
to  gratify  il.  But  there  were  compensations  — 
symptoms  that  the  long,  mysterious  planning  and 
preparation  were  about  to  comc  to  an  end.     The 
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workmen  had  finished  their  work  at  the  drill-hnll 
and  had  departed.  Two  great  sails  hung  in  heavy 
folds,  one  at  each  end  of  the  hall ;  a  second  canvas 
having  been  hung  after  the  General  had  sent  for 
and  apparently  consulted 
with  Lieutenant  Wylie 
(who  seemed  to  be  "want- 
ed "  rather  often  in  these 
days).  A  long  timbii . 
with  two-inch  auger-hoU  ~ 
bored  at  interv.ils  througli 
it,  was  laid  acrossthe  hall, 
some  six  feet  from  the 
curtain,  holes  uppermo>t . 
and  a  similar  beam  al^ 
encumbered  the  floor  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall. 
They  caused  much  spec- 
ulation, but  in  no  wi?r 
assisted  in  solving  tin 
problem  ;  nor  did  the  next 
public  proceeding  add  to 
the  enlightenment  of  tlv 
students.  Harry  had  si; 
perintendedthemanufact- 
ure  of  a  series  of  pulleys 
attached  to  the  wall ; 
through  these  he  rove 
cords  with  handles  at  one 
end,  and  a  series  of  de- 
tachable weights  at  the 
other, — such  contrivances 
asare  common  in  all  gym- 
nasiums now,  but  they 
were  new  to  the  Institiit':- 
boys.  Then  for  days,  du: 
ing  drill-hours,  studti  • 
after  student  was  sum 
moned  to  one  of  thc^ 
pulleys  and  made  to  pull 
the  handle  out  from  the 
wall  with  one  hand,  draw- 
ing it  across  the  chest ; 
and  weights  were  added 
by  degrees  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  effort  had  been  attained, —  all  of  which  was 
duly  entered,  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  upon  the  pages 
of  a  ledgerlike  volume  which  the  Doctor  never  al- 
lowed out  of  his  sight  for  a  moment.  In  other  columns 
were  entered  the  height  of  the  student,  length  of 
arms,  and  girth  of  arms  and  chest,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  personal  statistics  of  similar  im- 
port, until  every  student  in  the  Institute  had  been 
thus  carefully  examined  and  put  on  record  ;  after 
which  Harry  and  the  Doctor  seemed  to  have  a 
vast  amount  of  figuring  to  carry  through,  which 
apparently   was  not   connected  with    any   of  the 


branches  of  mathematics  upon  the  class  list,  since 
it  was  never  referred  to  in  recitation.  Dane  de- 
clared, laughingly,  that  it  was  all  a  humbug, 
and    that     in    his    opinion     the    work    had    been 


copied  bodily  from  the  pages  of  Colburn's  Arith- 
metic. 

Whatever  it  was,  however,  it  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  to  Harry's  great  relief;  and  the  results  were 
carefully  tabulated  and  sent  in  to  the  principal. 

Then  the  inevitable  four-horse  team  from  the 
factory  crossed  the  lake  upon  the  ice,  laden  as 
before  with  broom-handles,  which  were  duly  un- 
loaded, carried  within,  and  set  up  in  the  augcr- 
holcs  in  the  timbers  previously  mentioned,  until 
the  poles  extended  entirely  across  each  end  of  the 
hall  at  inter\Mls  of  about  si.\  feet.     Thev  looked 
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like  a  miniature  telcgrapli  line  rc.uly  for  the  wire, 
or  like  a  Brobdingnagian  comb. 

"  I  vow !  "  declared  Dane,  w  hen  he  saw  this,  "  1 
was  rij,'ht  after  all.  '  O  my  prophetic  soul  !  '  wc 
arc  to  have  the  cockshys,  sure  !  " 

"But  what  have  the  stakes  to  do  with  them?" 
asked  a  skeptical  student,  who  declined  to  accept 
the  hypothesis  so  confidently  advanced. 

"  Why,  to  put  the  teacups  on,  to  be  sure  ;  won't 
we  just  raise  the  price  of  crockery,  though  !  " 

"  But  I  don't  sec  what  all  that  measuring  has  to 
do  with  it,"  continued  the  doubter,  laughing,  "and 
the  Doctor  is  n't  the  man  to  cipher  for  two  weeks 
just  for  the  fun  of  it !  " 

"Oh,  the  measuring!  "  said  Dane,  a  little  less 
confidently.  "  I  had  forgotten  about  that.  Per- 
haps —  the  General  wanted  to  know  who  could 
hit  the  hardest,  and  smash  the  most  china." 

But  his  theory,  ingenious  though  it  was,  failed 
to  win  adherents.  Harry  declined  even  to  hear 
his  friend's  argument  —  to  the  effect  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  game  than  the  lieutenant  and 
therefore  was  a  proper  person  to  be  called  to  the 
General's  assistance  —  and  was  thereby  nearly  pro- 
voked into  betraying  the  whole  matter.  The  boys 
present  pricked  up  their  ears  and  were  all  attention, 
when  he  suddenly  bethought  himself,  cried,  "  You 
are  a  set  of  humbugs,  all  of  you  !  "  and  darted  away 
to  his  room  at  full  speed,  tingling  in  every  nerve 
as  he  thought  of  his  narrow  escape.  He  resolved 
to  give  Master  Dane  a  highly  moral  lecture  on  the 
duties  of  friendship  when  next  they  met. 

At  high  noon  on  the  same  day,  however,  a  dray 
quietly  entered  the  grounds  directly  from  the  rail- 
road station,  heavily  laden  with  long  parcels  most 
carefully  protected  by  many  wrappers  and  handled 
by  the  man  in  charge  as  gingerly  as  though  they 
had  been  dynamite  cartridges.  The  boys  were  at 
dinner,  and  only  the  principal  was  at  the  drill-hall. 
The  packages  were  carried  within  and  stored  in  a 
dark  room,  Mr.  Richards  assisting.  The  dray  de- 
parted, and  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

It  was  quarter-staflf  day,  and  the  boys  were  apt 
to  be  on  liand  even  before  the  hour  for  drill,  to 
snatch  a  moment  for  polishing  and  oiling  their 
staves  ;  they  were  particularly  proud  of  them,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  out  the  rich  color 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  These  now  presented 
an  appearance  very  different  from  that  of  the 
tallow-hued  sticks  with  which  the  students  had  first 
been  armed,  and,  in  spite  of  their  inherent  tough- 
ness, the  staves  bore  many  a  dent. 

Company  D,  having  just  finished  their  fencing 
bout,  stood  at  rest  with  folded  arms,  in  their  proper 
phaces  on  one  side  of  a  hollow  square,  with  staves 
leaning  against  their  shoulders,  and  still  wear- 
ing  helmets,  when    the  General   appeared    upon 


the  platform  which  ran  along  the  room  behind 
them. 

"  .Attention  —  Battalion  !  " 

Every  boy  in  the  battalion  straightened  up  in- 
stantly, and  brought  his  staff  to  the  shoulder, 
and  officers  who  had  been  conversing  with  their 
friends  hastily  returned  to  their  proper  positions. 

"  Company  D,  about  — face  !  " 

Around  spun  the  helmets  like  animated  tops, 
and  the  General  then  looked  down  upon  a  line  of 
wire-gauze  faces,  instead  of  ochre-hued  heads. 

"  Company  C,  right  wheel  —  march  !  " 

With  the  student  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line 
and  nearest  to  the  platform,  as  a  pivot,  the  line 
swept  around  without  a  waver,  just  clearing  the 
boys  of  Company  B,  who  had  faced  them  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  who  had  been 
marched  backward  a  few  paces  to  make  room. 

"Company  li,  forward  —  march!"  and  it  re- 
turned to  its  former  position. 

"  Left  wheel  ^  march  !  "  and  as  the  other  com- 
pany had  done,  they,  too,  swung  around  and  fell 
into  line  behind  it. 

"Company  A,  forward  —  march!"  and  that 
company  moved  forward  toward  the  General  and 
halted  behind  Company  B.  Thus  the  companies 
stood,  with  the  shorter  boys  at  the  front  and  the 
tall  forms  of  Company  A  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  General  stepped  aside,  and  Mr.  Richards 
came  forward  slowly,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  Parade  —  rest !  "    The  battalion  stood  at  ease. 

"Boys,  the  time  has  come  when  I  can  explain 
my  plan  for  your  physical  improvement,  and  1  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
borne  the  many  and  unexpected  delays.  It  has 
proved  more  expensive  than  I  had  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  if  I  can  send  you  out  from  the  Institute 
with  strong,  well-trained  bodies  and  equally  well- 
trained  minds,  1  shall  regret  no  outlay. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  Greeks  of  old  placed 
a  well-developed  set  of  muscles  upon  a  some- 
what higher  plane  than  an  equally  well-equipped 
brain  ;  for  the  highest  prize  in  the  land  was  the 
crown  of  wild  olive  bestowed  upon  the  winner  of 
the  Olympic  games.  It  was  before  the  age  of  gun- 
powder,—  before  the  personal  prowess  of  the  war- 
rior had  given  way  to  the  tactic  and  skill  of  the 
general.  But  the  winners  of  the  gaines  are  forgot- 
ten. Their  very  names  are  scarcely  known  to  us : 
while  the  men  who  relied  upon  intellect  for  their 
fame  have  sent  their  names  ringing  down  the  ages, 
and  made  their  time  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 

"  Vet  the  Olympian  festivals  were,  in  another 
way,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  the  nation ;  for 
they  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  that  regard 
for  physical  exercise  which  brings  the  body  near- 
est to  perfection,  and  gave  strong  frames  to  men 
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wlio  knew  tlicir  value ;  wlio  knew  lliat  the  man 
who  would  wield  that  mighty  engin'",  the  human 
intellect,  and  make  it  do  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing,  must  possess  a  frame  commensurate  to  the 
strain.  Otherwise,  he  some  day  might  overtax 
its  endurance  and  thus  wreck  it  utterly.  As  you 
arc  aware,  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  send  you 
from  me  out  into  the  world  prepared,  not  merely 
to  pass  examinations,  but  to  work.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  you  the  best  preparation  for  accom- 
plishing that  work,  which  is  known  to  modern 
progress.  What  I  now  have  prepared  for  you  is 
an  innovation  in  educational  methods ;  and  it  rests 
with  you  whether  it  shall  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 
If  itsucceeds,  as  I  confidently  believe  it  will,  you  will 
find  its  good  cflects  following  you  throughout  life. 

"  I  will  now  let  Lieutenant  Wylic  explain  the 
plan  ;  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  it  in  all  of 
its  details,  and,  moreover,  is  one  of  yourselves." 

The  principal  ceased.  During  his  brief  speech 
the  students  had  been  very  quiet, —  so  silent  that 
not  a  muscle  moved  among  them  all,  lest  they 
might  fail  to  catch  some  important  word.  But  when 
he  ceased,  and  Harry  Wylie,  at  a  sign  from  the 
General,  mounted  the  platform  and  came  forward 
rather  diffidently,  a  stir  began,  irrepressible,  in- 
creasing, until  at  last  the  ends  of  the  staves  dropped 
to  the  tloor  with  a  sharp  rattle,  and  a  volley  of 
hand-clapping  burst  from  the  ranks  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

It  was  hard  for  Harry.  He  was  never  much  of 
an  orator,  and  nothing  but  his  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose saved  him  from  utter  failure.  .As  it  was, 
although  the  color  rose  in  his  face,  he  resolutely 
put  everything  out  of  mind  save  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  was  there. 

"  Boys,  how  many  of  you  have  ever  belonged  to 
archery  clubs  ? "  was  his  first,  seemingly  irrelevant, 
question.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  Company  A  raised 
their  staves  to  right  shoulder  shift,  in  indica- 
tion of  assent,  according  to  the  custom  at  the 
Institute,  and  here  and  there  among  the  rest 
there  were  others.  Harry's  face  lighted  up  with 
surprised  satisfaction  at  the  number.  Stepping 
quickly  back  to  the  door  of  the  store-room  he 
vanished  for  a  second,  and  as  quickly  returned, 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  long  bow,  made  of  sassafras 
wood.  "  The  problem  has  been,  boys,  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  a  g^-mnasium  with  the  habit  of 
obedience  and  the  discipline  of  our  present  mili- 
tary drill.  This  " —  holding  up  the  bow  — "  is  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  result.  Every  time  that 
you  draw  this  to  the  head  of  a  twenty-cight-inch 
arrow  you  expand  the  chest,  bring  into  play  the 
muscles  of  both  arms  and  shoulders,  straighten  the 
back,  strengthen  the  legs,  and  accustom  the  eye 
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to  look  at  things  at  a  distance,  thus  counteract- 
ing at  once  nearly  all  the  unhealthful  tendencies  of 
student  life.  It  will  make  us  strong  and  straight, 
and  will  prevent  our  becoming  near-sighted.  You 
have  wondered  what  all  this  measuring  has  been 
for, —  and  some  of  you  have  nearly  badgered  the 
life  out  of  me  to  find  out !  " 

.'\  low  laugh  rippled  through  the  ranks  at  this 
boyish  remark. 

"Every  bow  is  a  certain  number  of  pounds  in 
weight.  That  is,  it  requires  so  many  pounds  to 
draw  it  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  measuring 
was  to  ascertain  what  weight  each  student  needed 
to  develop  his  inuscles  without  injuring  them ; 
for  too  strong  a  bow  would  strain,  rather  than 
strengthen." 

Harry  then  went  through  with  the  movements 
of  a  manual  of  arms  which  the  General  had  de- 
vised ;  while  that  officer  gave  the  words  of  com- 
mand, and  the  boys  looked  on  with  most  eager 
attention.  Then  those  who  had  been  archers  were 
ordered  upon  the  platform,  and  put  through  the 
same  manual ;  which,  as  they  understood  the  rea- 
son for  every  motion,  was  an  easy  task.  Each  had 
been  supplied  with  a  bow  from  the  store-room, 
according  to  a  number  opposite  his  name,  which  the 
Doctor  read  from  the  ledger ;  and  each  was  re- 
quired to  write  his  initials  upon  a  little  tag  that 
hung  with  the  tassel  at  the  end  of  the  bow-string. 
When  these  had  been  fairly  perfected  in  everything 
save  the  actual  useof  the  arrow  (which  was  not  as  yet 
to  be  intrusted  to  them)  the  battalion  was  broken 
up  into  squads  which  were  placed  under  temporary 
command  of  the  more  experienced  archers  for 
instruction;  while  Harry  kept  a  careful  watch  over 
all,  with  the  General's  assistance,  and  corrected 
whatever  mistakes  came  under  his  notice.  When 
the  gong  rang  for  the  suspension  of  drill,  there  was 
a  universal  petition  that  for  this  once  they  might 
continue  a  little  longer.  Tlie  General  declined  to 
assent,  and  made  them  hang  up  their  bows,  incased 
in  flannel  bags,  from  hooks  within  the  store-room. 
Habits  of  discipline  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
But  when  they  had  departed  he  said  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  was  looking  on  with  much  satisfaction : 

"  This  settles  it,  Mr.  Richards.  1  believe  in  the 
new  drill,  heart  and  soul,  and  will  make  those  boys 
the  sturdiest  specimens  of  young  humanity  that 
ever  went  out  from  this  school.  The  days  of  the 
musket  are  over.  I  only  hope  that  the  world  will 
not  look  on  the  innovation  with  its  usual  suspicion 
until  we  have  time  to  show  results  !  " 

"  It  's  only  a  new  application  of  an  old  remedy, 
General,"  and  Mr.  Richards  laughed  quietly  to 
himself.  "When  1  was  a  boy,  sassafras  shoots 
were  considered  good  for  me  I " 
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On  Tuesday,  Maicli  6lli,  a  loss,  wliicli  will  be 
very  widely  deplored,  befell  the  world  of  readers 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Louisa  May  Alcott,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five.  Her  father, 
crowned  with  years  and  with  honor,  had  died  three 


days  before,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  long  life  for  the 
daughter  who  l)ad  inherited  so  many  of  his  gifts, 
and  added  to  them  an  affluent  and  powerful 
originality.  But  as  if  these  two  ^  who  had  been 
so  closely  united  here  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury—  could  not  long  be  parted,  even  by  death, 
the  strong,  pure  soul  of  the  daughter  went  forth  — 
on  the  very  day  on  which  her  father  w.is  carried 
to  the  grave  —  to  join  him  somewhere  in  that 
other  world  in  which  his  faith  was  so  absolute  and 
so  unwavering. 

There  is  material  for  a  volume  in  this  life  which 
I  must  sketch  for  you  so  briefly  that  I  can  give 
you  only  its  merest  outline;  yet  even  an  outline 
may  show  you  how  full  it  was  of  noble  endeavor 
and  noble  achievement.  Miss  Alcott  had  the 
supreme  good  fortune  to  be  descended,  on  both 
sides,  from  high-minded,  Ciod-fearing  men  and 
women,  with  keen  intellectual  instincts.  Her 
father,  Amos  Bronson  .Alcott,  was  born  in  Wolcotl, 
Connecticut,  just  al  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
I  lis  early  life  was  full  of  experiments.  Clock- 
maker,  peddler,  divinity  student,  school-teacher, 


—  all  those,  before  he  became  the  serene  phi- 
losopher of  whom  Emerson  wrote  to  Carlylc  as 
"a  majestic  soul,  with  whom  conversation  is 
possible." 

In  1 830 he  married  .Miss  Abby  May,  a  descendant 
of  the  Sewells  and  the  Quincys  of  Boston,  who 
loved  him  well  enough  to  give  up,  for  his  sake,  the 
substantial  prosperity  of  her  father's  house,  and 
enter  with  him  on  a  life  which  was  destined  to  be 
a  very  hard  struggle  indeed,  until  that  glad  day 
when  the  splendid  and  phenomenal  success  of  their 
daughter  Louisa  turned  poverty  out-of-doors  for- 
ever. These  improvident,  unworldly  lovers  were 
married  in  May  ;  and  in  the  November  of  the 
same  year  they  removed  to  Gerniantown,  I'a. ; 
and  it  was  in  Germantown,  on  November  29, 
1832,  that  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  born.  Con- 
cerning this  date  she  once  wrote  me:  "The 
same  day  was  my  father's  own  birthday,  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  other  worthies." 

In  1834  the  Alcotts  removed  from  Germantown 
to  Boston,  where  Mr.  .•\lcott  opened  a  very  remark- 
able school.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  aftenvard 
described  it  in  her  book,  entitled  "  Record  of 
Mr.  Alcott's  School."  One  of  Mr.  Alcott's  meth- 
ods was  to  cause  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
duties  to  punish  him,  instead  of  to  be  punished  by 
him  ;  and  one  of  his  theories  — the  one  which  led 
to  the  final  disruption  of  his  school  —  was  that  a 
colored  boy  is  as  well  worth  teaching,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  instruction,  as  a  white  boy. 

In  1839  Mr.  Alcott  finally  abandoned  school- 
teaching;  and  in  1S40  the  family  removed  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  where,  with  the  exception  of  two 
brief  experimental  sojourns  elsewhere,  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  within  the  l.isl  two  or  three 
years,  much  of  which  has  been  passed  in  Boston. 

I  like  to  think  of  busy  little  Louisa, —  eight  years 
old  when  she  was  taken  to  Concord.  She  was 
full  of  glad,  physical  life.  She  used  to  run  in  the 
fields,  tossing  her  head  like  a  colt,  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  it.  She  tasted  thoroughly  the  joy  of 
mere  bodily  existence ;  but  she  was  full,  also,  of 
the  keenest  intellectual  activity  and  interest.  She 
made,  at  eight,  her  first  literary  essay,  in  the  form 
of  an  "Address  to  a   Robin,"   which  her  proud 
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mother  long  preserved  with  tender  care  ;  and  fruni 
that  she  went  on  rhyming  about  dead  butter  (lies, 
lost  kittens,  tlie  baby's  eyes,  and  other  kindred 
themes,  until,  suddenly,  the  story-teller's  passion 
set  in,  and  the  world  began  to  be  peopled  for  her 
with  ideal  shapes,  and  soon  she  began  to  write  out 
these  tales  in  little  paper-covered  volumes,  which 
gradually  formed  quite  a  manuscript  library  in 
*•  the  chiKlren's  room." 

When  Miss  Alcott  was  sixteen,  she  wrote  —  for 
Ellen  Kmerson's  pleasure  —  her  first  real  book. 
It  was  entitled  "  Flower  Fables,"  and  was  after- 
ward publislied,  thouyh  not  until  1854,  when  the 
author  was  twenty-two.  It  was  too  florid,  and  too 
full  of  adjectives,  and  it  inade  no  real  impression. 
.•Vt  sixteen,  besides  writing  this  book.  Miss  Alcott 
began  to  teach  school, —  an  employment  she 
never  liked,  though  she  pursued  it,  in  one  form 
oranotlier,  for  some  fifteen  years.  Her  first  full- 
grown  romantic  story  was  published  when  she  was 
nineteen,  in  "  Gleason's  Pictorial,"  and  brought 
her  the  sum  of  five  dollars, —  the  sufficiently  small 
and  humble  nest-egg  of  the  fortune  which  had 
amounted,  before  her  death,  to  more  than  a  him- 
dred  thousand.  The  next  year  she  wrote  a  story, 
for  which  she  received  ten  dollars;  and  this  she  her- 
self dramatized,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Boston  theater,  though,  owing  to  some 
disagreement  among  the  actors,  it  was  not  put 
upon  the  stage. 

One  November  day  —  November  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  month  in  her  life  —  she  went 
aw.iy  by  herself  to  Boston,  and  had  there  the 
experiences  which  she  after%vard  wove  into  her 
book  entitled  "  Work."  The  real  story  was 
quite  as  pathetic  as  the  romance.  She  had  .i 
trunk — "  a  little  trunk,"  she  told  mc,  filled  will: 
the  plainest  clothes  of  her  own  making  —  and  twents 
tlollars  that  she  had  earned  by  writing.  Thes. 
were  her  all,  —  no,  not  her  all,  for  she  had  firm 
principles,  perfect  health,  and  the  dear  Concord 
home  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  failure.  But  she 
did  not  fail.  By  teaching,  sewing,  writing,  —  any- 
thing that  came  to  hind  to  be  done, —  she  not  only 
supported  herself  during  the  long,  toilsome  years 
before  any  grand,  paying  success  chanced  to  her, 
but  sent  home  ever-increasing  help  to  the  dear 
ones  left  behind.  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  life  it 
was  —  livctl  always,  from  first  to  List,  for  others, 
and  not  for  herself! 

There  was  one  break  in  those  busy,  unselfish 
years  which  witnessed  a  devotion  more  unselfish 
still  In  the  December  of  1S62  she  went  forth, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  to  nurse  in  the  Soldiers'  Hos- 
pit.d  :  blessing  scores  of  dying  beds  with  her  bright 
presence,  and  laboring  unwearicdly  until  she  her- 
self was  stricken  down  with  fever.  "  I  was  never 
Voi«   XV.— 40. 
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ill,"  she  once  said  to  me,  "  until  after  that  hospital 
experience,  and  1  have  never  been  well  since." 

"  Hospital  Sketches"  was  first  published  in  1865, 
but  was  republished  with  considerable  aildilions 
in  1869.  Kvcn  before  "  Hospital  Sketches," 
"  Moods  "  had  been  issued  by  Loring  ;  antl  that  also 
was  subsequently  reprinted,  with  much  revision. 
In  1865,  Miss  Alcott  first  went  to  luirope,  as  the 
companion  of  an  invalid  lady.  She  was  gone 
nearly  a  year,  made  many  desirable  acquaintances, 
and  greatly  enlarged  her  outlook  on  life. 

In  186S  —  twenty  years  ago  —  Roberts  Brothers, 
of  Boston,  became  Miss  Alcott's  publishers  ;  and 
it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Niles,  of  this  firm, 
that  she  wrote  "  Little  Women,"—  a  story  founded 
on  the  home  life  of  herself  and  her  sisters.  The 
first  part  of  this  story  was  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober of  186S,  and  was  cordially  received  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  issue  of  the  second  part,  in  the 
.April  of  1S69,  that  the  world  went  wild  about  it, 
and  all  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  Miss  Alcott 
became  famous.  Since  then  she  has  known  noth- 
ing but  success  ;  and  now,  the  summons  of  the 
King  has  called  her  to  come  up  higher. 

'•  Little  Women"  took  such  hold  upon  the  world, 
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that  when  "  Little  Men  "  was  issued  its  publication 
had  to  be  delayed  until  the  publishers  could  be 
prepared  to  fill  .ndvance  orders  for  fifty  thousand 
copies.  The  list  of  her  works,  besides  "  Flower 
Fables,"  "Moods,"  and  "  Hospital  Sketches,"  in- 
cludes twenty-two  volumes, —  twenty-five  books  in 
all, —  and  all.  save  '•  Flower  Fables,"  bear  the  im- 
print of  Roberts  Brothers,  who  publish  not  only 
the  juveniles,  but  the  revised  editions  of  "  Moods  " 
and    "  Hospital   Sketches."     I    must   not   omit  a 
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twenly-sixth  book,  sent  forth  to  tlu-  world  anony- 
mously. "  .'\  Modern  Mcphistophelcs,"  a  novel 
included  in  the  "No  Name"  series  of  her 
publishers. 

Nearlyall  of  her  later  books  — '-Kight  Cousins," 
"Under  the  Lilacs,"  ".Spinning-Wlicel  Stories," 
etc.  —  first  appeared  in  tlic  jiagcs  of  St.  Nicholas  ; 
and  hundreds  of  letters  to  the  editor,  from  children 
all  over  llie  Knglish-spe.iking  world,  attest  their 
dear  love  for  the  author  of  these  charming  tales. 

In  writing  to  the  editor  of  St.  NICHOLAS,  just 
before  Christm.ns,  Miss  Alcott  asked  for  the  bound 
volumes  of  last  year,  and  added,  "  My  Lulu  adores 
the  dear  books,  and  has  worn  out  the  old  ones." 

The  "  Lulu  "  thus  alluded  to  was  Louisa  May 
Nieriker,  the  daughter  of  Miss  Alcott's  beloved 
sister  May,  who  was  married  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
died  there  in  1879,  leaving  her  newborn  baby 
to  the  care  of  her  sister  Louisa,  whose  dearest 
treasure  the  little  one  has  ever  since  been.  To 
lose  this  so  tender  care, ^  ah,  what  an  irreparable 
misfortune  it  is  to  the  bright  young  life  ! 

While  Miss  Alcott  was  engaged  on  "Jack  and 
Jill,"  she  wrote  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine : 

"  Don't  let  mc  prose.  If  I  seem  to  be  decliiung  and  failing  into 
it,  pull  me  up.  and  I  "11  try  to  prance  as  of  old.  Years  tone  down 
one's  spirit  and  fancy,  though  they  only  deepen  one's  love  for  the 
little  people,  and  strengthen  the  desire  to  serve  them  uisely  as  well 
as  cheerfully.  Fathers  and  mothers  tell  me  they  use  my  books  as 
helps  for  themselves ;  so  now  and  then  I  have  to  slip  in  a  page  for 
them,  fresh  from  the  experience  of  some  other  parent,  for  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  tlu  problem  in  our  times. 

"  'Jack  and  Jill'  are  right  out  of  our  own  little  circle,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  a  twitter  to  know  what  is  going  in  :  so  it  will 
be  'a  truly  story '  in  the  main." 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  editor  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, Miss  Alcott  wrote : 

'*  If  I  do  begin  a  new  story,  how  would  "  .An  Old  Fa.shioned  Boy  ' 

and   hb  life  do  ? 

.  You  proposed  a  revolutionary  tale  once,  but  I  w.is 
not  up  to  it.  For  this  I  have  quaint  material  in  my  fathei's  joum.'Us, 
letters,  and  recollections.  He  was  born  with  the  century,  and  had 
an  uncle  in  the  warof  i8ij,  and  his  life  w.is  very  pretty  and  p.nslond 
in  the  e.ariy  days.  I  think  a  new  sort  of  story  would  n't  be  amiss, 
with  fun  in  it,  and  the  queer  old  names  and  habits.  1  began  it  long 
ago,  and  if  I  have  a  chance,  will  finish  olT  a  few  chapters  and  send 
them  to  you." 

How  inany  plans  that  would  have  borne  fruit 
for  the  world's  good  and  pleasure  died  with  this 
good  and  true  woman  when  she  died  !  The  last 
years  of  her  life  have  been  fuller  of  care  and  anxiety 
than  of  literary  work. 

In  1882,  Miss  Alcott's  father  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  of  her  devotion  to  him  since  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly.  His 
life  has  been  a  placid  and  not  unh.ippy  one,  in 
these  years  of  failing  strength  ;  and  he  died  peace- 
fully on  Sunday,  Marcli  4th,  at  the  house  of  his 
only  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  Louisburg 
Square,  Boston.     Only  the  Thursday  before  his 


death  Miss  Alcott  went  to  sec  him.  He  could  not 
speak.  '•  What  are  you  thinking  of.  Father  ?  "  said 
the  dear,  well-known  voice,  which  still  had  power 
to  call  the  liglit  into  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  to 
his  speechless  lips.  He  looked  up  toward  heaven, 
with  a  little  gesture,  by  which  his  daughter  under- 
stood that  his  thoughts  were  already  gone  before 
him,  to  the  far  world  where  the  blest  abide.  "  Great 
Lxpecter  !  "  Thoreau  once  called  him  ;  —  he  h.as 
followed  Thoreau,  now  beyond  our  vision,  into  the 
world  of  fultilled  expectations. 

Miss  Alcott  was  not  with  him  at  the  last.  It  is. 
perhaps,  a  year  and  a  half  since  she  came  to  see 
me,  one  ilay,  and  spoke  of  her  sufterings  from  some- 
thing she  then  called  "  writer's  cramp,"  but  which 
is  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
paralysis.  She  broke  down  completely  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lawrence,  of  Roxbury,  with  whom  she  has  since 
then  resided. 

.'\  week  before  she  died  she  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"  You  shall  come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  the  doc- 
tor will  permit.  Don't  be  anxious  about  nie.  I 
shall  come  out  a  gay  old  butterfly  in  the  spring." 
.•\nd  the  very  Saturday  afternoon  before  she  died 
she  wrote  to  a  dear  old  friend  :  "  I  am  told  that 
I  must  spend  another  year  in  this  '  Saints'  Rest,' 
and  then  1  am  promised  twenty  years  of  health. 
I  don't  want  so  many,  and  1  have  no  idea  1  shall 
see  them.  But  as  I  don't  live  for  myself.  I  will 
live  on  for  others."  Farther  on,  in  the  same  let- 
ter, she  referred  to  her  father's  impending  death, 
and  added  :  "  1  shall  be  gl.ad  when  the  dear  old 
man  falls  asleep,  after  his  long  and  innocent  life. 
Sorrow  has  no  place  at  such  a  time,  when  Death 
comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend." 

\'ery  soon  after  these  words  were  written  came 
the  attack  which  was  to  end  all  for  her.  She  was 
never  once  conscious  after  it  had  seized  on  her. 
As  one  who  falls  asleep,  she  went  out  of  this  life, 
having  lingered,  unconscious,  upon  death's  thresh- 
old, from  Saturday  night  till  the  early  dawn  of 
Tuesday  morning.  Had  not  Death  come  as  a 
friend,  even  to  her,  so  loved,  and  missed,  and 
mourned  for, —  Death,  who  led  her  on,  past  fear, 
past  pain,  past  sorrow,  past  hope  and  dream,  into 
the  eternal  light,  where  her  mother  waited  for 
her;  where  was  Beth,  ihe  loved,  lost  sister  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  May,  the  dearest  companion  of 
her  maturcr  years ;  —  where  even  he,  their  long 
sur\'ivor,  "  the  dear  old  man,"  who  had  lived  in 
Kternity,  while  yet  he  lingered  on  the  shore  of 
Time  —  had  gone  before  her.  Fond  sister,  loving 
nephews,  and  little  Lulu,  dear  darling  of  her  last 
busy  years  :—  friends,  seen  and  unseen  —  ah.  how 
they  all  will  miss  her;  but  she  —  can  she  miss 
anything  who  has  found  the  very  rest  of  Cod? 
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HOl'SEKEEPING    SONGS.       NO.    IV. 


sweet     .ns         llie       clu  mi,     (riinp  -  iii[;      with     fin   •    gcrs      and       p.it  -  liny     with     palms 


Rolling  it,  rocking  it,  turning  it  over, 

Pinching  with  fingers  and  pushing  with  palms; 

Light  as  a  feather  and  sweet  as  the  clover, 

Puffing  and  springing  'neath  fingers  and  palms. 


Turning  it,  rocking  it,  rolling  together; 

Cutting  it,  moulding  it,  fingers  and  palms; 
Sweet  as  the  clover  and  light  as  a  feather. 

Into  the  pan  with  it,  fingers  and  palms. 


IX    THE    SWING. 


BV    EUDORA    -S.    BUMSTE.XD. 


Here  wc  go  to  the  branches 
high  ! 
Here   wc     come     to     tlic 
\fj  J-     grasses  low  ! 

For  the  spiders  and  (lowers 

and  birds  and  1 
Love   to   swing  when    the 

breezes  blow. 
.Swing,    little   bird,  on   the 
topmost  bough  ; 
Swing,  little  spider,  with  rope  so  fine  ; 
Swing,  little  flower,  for  the  wind  blows  now  ; 
But  none  of  you  have  such  a  swing  as  mine. 

Dear  little  bird,  come  sit  on  my  toes ; 

I  'in  just  as  careful  as  I  can  be  ; 
And  oh,  I  tell  you,  nobody  knows 

What  fun  wc  'd  have  if  you  'd  play  with  me! 
Come  and  swing  with  mc,  birdie  dear, 

Bright  little  flower,  coine  swing  in  my  hair; 


But  you,  little  spider,  creepy  and  queer, — 
You  'd  better  stay  and  swing  over  there  ! 

The  sweet  little  bird,  he  sings  and  sings, 

But  he  does  n't  even  look  in  my  face; 
The  bright  little  blossom  swings  and  swings. 

But  still  it  swings  in  the  self-same  place. 
Let  them  slay  where  they  like  it  best; 

Let  them  do  what  they  'd  r.ither  do ; 
My  swing  is  nicer  than  all  the  rest, 

But  maybe  it  's  rather  small  for  two. 

Here  we  go  to  the  branches  high  ! 

Here  we  come  to  the  grasses  low  ! 
For  the  spiders  and  flowers  and  birds  and  1 

Love  to  swing  when  the  breezes  blow. 
Swing,  little  bird,  on  the  topmost  bough  ; 

Swing,  little  spider,  with  rope  so  fine ; 
Swing,  little  flower,  for  the  wind  blows  now ; 

But  none  of  you  have  such  a  swing  as  mine. 


THE    IN-TKR-RUPT-KD    LITTLI",    BOY. 


Bv  I)i:  \V.  C.  LocKwoou. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  tailor  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  his  shop?  Because,  if  you  have  n't,  just  peep 
through  the  window  of  the  first  tailor's  shop  you 
pass,  anil  take  a  good  look  at  the  man  inside.  He 
will  not  mind  your  looking  at  him,  if  you  don't 
stay  too  long,  and  I  want  \ou  to  know  just  how 
Tim  looked  one  morning  as  he  sat  on  the  tloor. 
Not  that  Tim  was  a  tailor. —  for  he  was  nothing  at 
all  but  a  boy,— yet  he  sat  there  just  like  a  tailor, 
with  his  little  legs  curled  up  under  him,  and  he 
W.IS  trying  to  draw  a  horse. 

He  began  with  the  horse's  head,  drawing  in  the 
nose,  ears,  eyes  (that  is,  one  eye),  the  mouth,  and 
last  the  teeth.  Tim  took  great  pains  with  the 
teeth,  and  put  in  as  many  as  he  could. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  head  was 

done ;  and  Tim  was  about  to  go  on  with 

the  rest  of  the  body  when  his  grand- 

'/,  ^y  )  father,  who  was  mending  the  garden 

'     •■'  gate,  called  out: 

"Tim,  my  little  man,  run  up  to  the 
barn  and  bring  me  the  big  hammer." 

Tim  was  sorry  to  leave  his  work,  but  he  was  a 
good  boy.  and  also  he  liked  to  have  his  grandfather 
call  him  his  "  little  man." 

The  "little  man"  did  the  errand  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  was  nearly  out  of  breath  when  he 
reached  the  house,  but  was  soon  hard  at  work 
again. 

The  horse's  fore-feet  did  not  give  Tim  much 
trouble  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  precisely 
how  he  was  going  to  draw  them. 

Tim  once  saw  a  circus-horse  dance  to  the  tune 
of  '■  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  he  remembered  exactly 
how  the  horse  put  one  leg  straight  out  before  him 
while  he  curbed  up  the  other  in  a  very  graceful 
way.  So  Tim  drew  the  fore-legs  just  like  those  of 
the  dancing  horse.    .At  this  point  ^___ 

the  boy  heard  a  great  noise 
among  the  chickens  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  he  knew  at  once  that 
Rover  had  broken  loose  and  was 
chasing  the  fowls  all  over  the 
yard.  So  he  threw  down  his 
paper  and  pencil  and  rushed  out. 

As  soon  as  the  big  dog  caught  sight  of  the  little 
man,  he  walked  back  to  his  house  verv  mceklv,  as 


if  he  was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  his  young  mas- 
ter.    But  the  chickens  were  very  glad,  indeed. 

Tim  tied  Rover  up  again,  and  once  more  went 
back  to  his  task. 

For  a  long  time,  in  fact  for  nearly  a  year,  he  had 
had  an  idea  that  the  back  of  the  horse  might  be 
made  more  convenient  for  riding  without  a  saddle, 
and  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  falling  oflf  if 
the  back  were  cur\'ed  in  more ;  and,  although  he 
did  not  know  just  how  to  bring  about  this  much- 
needed  change  in  the  shape  of  the  living  horses  he 
had  seen,  he  drew  the  back  of  the  pictured  horse 
as  he  thought  the  back  of  a  horse  should  be  made. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  ring  from  the  front-door 
bell.  The  boy  knew  that  Sarah,  the  maid,  was 
out  in  the  wash-house  and  that  his  mother  was 
busy  upstairs,  so  he  laid  aside  his  work  and  went 
to  the  front-door. 

The  visitor  proved  to  be  an  old  man  who  wanted 
to  know  whether  "  Mr.  Jones"  lived  there? 

Now,  Tim  did  not  know  any  one  of  that  name, 
but,  as  he  wanted  to  help  the  stranger  all  he  could, 
he  told  him  that  a  young  friend  of  his  who  lived  on 
the  corner  of  the  first  street  below  had  a  cousin  who 
knew  some  one  of  the  name  of  Jones.  Then  the 
man  thanked  him,  and  the  little  fellow  trotted  back 
to  his  place  on  the  floor. 

Like  a  great  many  other  boys,  Tim  was  fond  of 
horses  with  long  tails,  and  he  liked  to  see  them 
spread  out  as  they  are  «hen  horses  are  leaping. 
Tim  drew  the  tail  as  he  liked  to  see  it ;  then  he 
made  the  two  hind-legs,  and  after  putting  in  some 
grass  for  the  horse  to  eat,  so  that  he  should  not  be 
hungry,  the  picture  was  complete.  Tim  held  the 
picture  up  before  him  and  did  n't  seem  to  think  it 
the  least  bit  strange  that  the  horse  should  be  nib- 
bling grass  while  his  fore-feet  were  dancing  and 
the  other  two  going  over  a  fence !  He  was  quite 
sure,  though,  that  he  could  have  made  a  much 
better  horse  if  he  had  n't  been  called  away  so 
many  times,  and  he  felt  very  sorry  about  it.  I 
think  the  horse  looked  sorry  too. 

A  lew  moments  later  Tim  carried  the  picture 
out-of-doors  to  show  to  his  grandfather,  who  was 
still  at  work  on  the  gate.  The  good  old  man  laid 
down  his  hammer  on  the  ground  and  looked  the 
picture  over  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ;   he  did  n't 
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laugh,  as  many  people  would  ;  and  this  is  a  very 
good  thing  about  grandfathers  —  they  seldom  make 
fun  of  little  boys,  but  help  them  when  they  can. 


FOR    MIl)DLI£-At;EU    LITTI.K    FOLK. 


Tim  told  him  what  trouble  he  had  to  finish  the 
drawing,  and  then  his  grandfather  said  ; 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  there  is  one  thing  about 


it,  you  did  n't  in-lct-rupt  yourself" — that  was 
the  very  word  he  used.  "It  was  not  your  fault 
that  you  could  n't  finish  the  drawing  all  at  one 
time,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  n't  put 
down  your  paper  and  pencil  to  play  with  your 
tool  box  or  express  wagon,  or  to  run  out  for  a 
frolic  with  Rover,  but  that  you  did  your  best 
to  finish  the  picture  before  taking  up  anything 
else. " 

Then  Tim's  grandfather  again  took  up  his  ham- 
mer, while  the  little  artist  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  house  with  the  picture  held  out  before  him. 

".Anyway,"  said  Tim,  as  he  thought  of  his 
grandfather's  words,  "  I  didn't  in-ter-rupt  myself!  " 

.■\nd  this  thought  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 


A    KIND-lIi:  ARTi:r)    PUSS. 


This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  a  real  cat  and  her  adopted  family 
of  chickens. 

The  lady  who  made  the  photograph,  and  kindly 
sent  it  to  St.  Nicholas,  tells  this  story  in  an 
accompanying  letter : 

"The  owner  of  our  good-hearted  puss  raised  a 
great  many  chickens;  and  out  of  each  brood  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  several 


were  quite  likely  to  be  weakly,  and  not  able  to 
follow  the  old  hen  around  with  the  rest  of  the  brood. 
"  These  weak  little  chicks,  therefore,  were  carried 
into  the  house,  and  put  with  the  cat  on  her  cushion 
by  the  fire.  Though  at  first  somewhat  surprised, 
she  soon  cuddled  them  up  and  purred  over  them 
with  apparent  pleasure  and  pride;  and  when  she 
had  looked  after  them  for  a  day  or  two,  she  did 
not  take  at  all  kindiv  to  their  removal." 


FOR     VKRV     I.ITTr.I-.     1-()I.K. 


^j*. —  <   <    '-"'"^VM"  naa.on  mat e-«> ,^-VVKtn  Hilbr  w.„r"^ — 1—, — -  - 
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3ut  in     the   «ft«rn»ofi"' 
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uul  B<*  •l'<i  '''«*'  —too  l>iul    ofjiinij.. 
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JACK-IN- TUli-rUl.PIT. 


u> 


I  CA\  see  the  coming  June  in  your  bright  young 
faces,  my  friends,  and  with  all  my  best  joy  I  wel- 
come her.  What  would  this  world  be  without 
June  —  the  rosiest,  sweetest  month  of  all  the  twelve! 
And  do  you  notice  how  wistfully  .May  lingers,  as  if 
longing  to  stay  awhile  with  her  !  And  June  always 
seems  to  come  in  saying,  "  Don't  go.  May.  There 
is  room  for  both  of  us." 

This  reminds  me  that  spring  fashions  are  not 
yet  quite  out  of  date.     Here  they  are  —  the  very 
latest,  as  reported  by  your  faithful  [.  M.  L.  : 
t 

SPRING    FASHIONS. 

Thev  say  bright  red  and  purple  will  be  the  "latest 

thing," 
And  worn  by  all  the  tulips  in   garden-beds  this 

spring. 
The    hyacinths   and   crocuses  prefer  much  paler 

shades ; 
The  daffodils  wear  yellow  —  the  color  seldom  fades. 

Of  course,  for  small  lield-blooming  the  styles  arc 

not  so  bright. 
The  daisies  still  continue  to  dress  in  simple  while  ; 
And  clovers  wear  last  season's  shades  —  all  honor 

to  their  pluck  — 
With  now  and  then  an  extra  leaf  to  bring  the  finder 

luck. 

THE   TERRIBLE   MYGALE. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-I'llpit:  The  Little  -School- 
ma'am  says  that  her  birds  complain  of  great  spiders 
that  kill  them,  especially  of  the  mygale.  As  1  have 
lo-day  been  readini;  about  them  in  :i  delightful 
book,  called  "  A  World  of  Wonder,"  1  send  an 
extract  for  your  young  hearers: 


^  In  the  large  troptc.il  ipidcr«  the  vc 
illi  aiiiin.il»  of  much  greater  bulk. 


k  so  ncltvc  that  it  msLtnlly 
employed  againiit  l)inU, 


which  the  spider  attacks  on  trees.  The  great  bird-eating  spider  of 
South  Aiiienca,  the  "  -Mygale,"  is  the  most  noticeable  spider  of  this 
class,  and  is  dreaded  by  human  beings  a-S  well  .as  by  the  birds,  its  legs 
attaining  nearly  a  foot  tn  length. 

There  are  also  spiders  ncirly  as  large  as  the  fist,  that  sometimes 
fasten  on  chickens  and  pigeons,  seizing  ihcm  by  the  throat  and  kill- 
ing them  instantly,  at  the  same  time  drinking  their  blood. 

So  you  sec  the  "birds  have  a  gcKjd  cause  for  alarm.         M.  K.  !>. 


A  STRANGE    MIRROR. 

Dear  Jack-I-N-THE-Pui.I'IT;  The  old  city  (it 
Rouen,  in  France,  has  a  pretty  sight  that  is  worth 
describing  to  your  crowd  of  young  folk-  The 
little  men  and  maids  are  fond  of  looking-glasses,  I 
know  ;  but  1  doubt  if  they  all  have  heard  of  the 
queer  one  of  which  1  shall  now  tell  theni-  Near 
the  west  door  of  the  church  of  St-  Ouen,  in  this  city 
of  Rouen,  is  a  marble  basin  filled  with  water.  It 
is  so  placed  that  the  water  acts  as  a  mirror,  and  in 
the  face  of  it  one  sees  all  the  inside  of  the  church- 
Look  down  into  the  water,  and  you  sec  pillars,  and 
the  ceiling,  and  pictures  and  statuary,  and  nearly 
all  the  interior  ornamentation  of  the  building- 
The  stately  basin  seems  to  take  pride  in  holding 
its  beautiful  picture  of  the  church-  1  wish  you 
and  all  your  hearers  could  see  it. 

Yours  trulv,  M.  E-  L- 


A    NEW   KIND   OF    MOUSE  TRAP. 

Dear  Jack  :  1  want  to  tell  you  about  a  new- 
kind  of  a  mouse-trap.  It  is  the  turtle.  I  never 
saw  one  catch  a  mouse,  but  my  cousin  told  me 
about  it- 
She  said  they  oiled  its  back  and  put  it  in  the 
cellar  where  there  were  a  great  many  mice-  After 
a  few  days  there  did  not  seem  to  be  many  mice 
around  ;  but  as  she  did  not  think  the  slow  turtle 
could  have  caught  them,  she  asked  her  boys  to 
watch - 

So  one  day  they  put  a  mouse  in  the  room,  and 
they  sat  upon  a  table-  Pretty  soon  the  mouse 
came  up  and  ran  upon  the  turtle's  back,  and  when 
it  was  near  the  head,  the  turtle's  head  came  out  in 
a  hurry  and  caught  the  mouse.  But  1  don't  be- 
lieve the  turtle  really  ate  the  mouse;  I  think  it 
only  squeezed  the  body  between  its  shells.  They 
oiled  its  back  so  that  the  mouse  would  be  attracted 
by  the  odor. 

Yours  trulv,  A.  K.  W. 


PICNIC   PRISONERS. 

Dear  J.\ck  :  Can  1  give  you  something  th-il  I 
found  in  a  delightful  book  called  '"Among  the 
Azores  "?  It  is  about  convicted  criminals  in  Florcs. 
one  of  the  .•\zores,  where  the  law  actually  compels 
a  prisoner  to  become  his  own  jailer !  He  is  given 
the  keys  of  the  establishmenl,  and  is  expected  to 
keep  himself  closely  confined,  but  with  extenua- 
ting privileges.  The  liberties  he  enjoys,  his  freedom 
from  (oil,  the  friends  whom  he  admits  to  keep  him 
company,  render  his  prison  life  rather  a  luxury- 
than  otherwise.  The  windows  of  the  prison  are 
always  inviting  to  gossiping  loungers,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  prisoners  have  been  known  even  to 


J 
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take  plcasiint  raniblos  tliroiiyh  the  streets  of  the 
city  after  dark.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  jailer 
connected  with  the  estabhsliment,  but  he  has  an 
easy  time  of  it. 

*'  KidicuKttis  as  this  methiHl  of  punishment  may  ut  first  M^ht  a|>- 
fciT."  the  b<>ok  »ays,  "  there  is  perhaps  sUght  ncciJ  fur  more  rigid 
discipUllc.  I'hc  Uttic  i.sl.lntl.  <mly  ten  miles  Inn^  by  seven  wide, 
where  cver>-tMxly  knows  everybody  else,  windd  afTonl  tile  escaped 
prisoner  sc.\nt  opportunity  for  conccalmcnl,  while  the  visits  i>f  vessels 
are  so  few  and  unccit.iin  that  the  hope  of  flight  10  foreign  lands  is 
equally  futile  Then,  too,  the  people  are  far  from  being  vicious,  and 
cnme  is  not  common,  I'he  judge  inlornted  us  that  no  mlirtler  had 
been  committed  for  at  least  thirty-five  years,  Kunher  Iwck  than  that 
the  recoTvIs  fail  to  show,  but  not  even  the  tradition  of  such  a  crime 
exists.  Thieving  is  almost  unknown,  and  what  little  is  disct»vereil 
is  charged  iip.in  wicked  visitors  from  other  islands.  This  Is  the 
rcc^irtl  of  a  community  of  twelve  thousand  people.  What  wonder 
that  such  a  state  of  affairN  lulls  the  natives  into  a  feeling  of  security 
which  leads  ihem  to  sleep  at  night  with  the  doors  of  their  houses 
standing  wide  open," 

SOCIETY  COWS. 

Mrs.  Lizzik  Hatch  asks  inc  to  tell  you  of  a 
hltle  Jersey  cow  of  her  acquaintance.  This  cow, 
she  says,  '"comes  and  opens  the  gate  into  our 
grounds  when  securely  latched,  and  then  she  turns 
round  and  shuts  it  tight,  so  that  she  may  enjoy  the 
rich  clover  in  peace  and  quiet." 

"That  reminds  nie,"  says  the  same  lady,  "of 
a  little  curly  black  cow  my  grandfather  brought 
from  Russia.  The  animal  would  have  died  of 
home-sickness  if  she  had  not  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  pig.  on  board  ship;  so  Grandfather  bought 
the  pig,  and  they  were  comrades  for  a  long  time. 
The  cow  was  named  Bess,  was  very  affectionate,  and 
she  called  on  the  neighbors  every  day.  She  aUvays 
knocked  at  their  kitchen  doors,  and  never  went  in 
unless  she  was  invited.  They  were  fond  of  her. 
One  day  Grandfather  had  an  informal  dinner-party. 
The  guests  insisted  on  having  Bess;  so  Grand- 
father asked  the  man  '  tending  table  '  to  open  the 
doors  leading  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  called,  '  Bess ! 
Bess  ! '  Grandmother  was  quite  shocked,  but 
Bess  soon  walked  in.  She  behaved  charmingly, 
walked  up  to  each  one,  put  down  her  head  for  a 
pat,  and  walked  out  again." 

■'THE    TOADS    NEW    SUIT." 

Uk.\R  J.-\cK;  Of  course  you  know  that  snake- 
skins  often  are  found  in  hedges  and  out-of-the-way 
places.  But  did  you  ever  hearof  a  toad-skin  being 
discovered  in  the  same  way  ?  I  think  not,  and  the 
reason  is  that  although   toads  cast  off  their  old 


skins  they  do  not  leave  them  lying  about  as  the 
snakes  do. 

One  afternoon  in  early  June,  my  little  daughter 
called  me  to  see  a  toad  in  the  grass  that  was  "  acting 
qucerly,"  she  said  ;  he  would  keep  perfectly  motion- 
less for  a  moment,  and  tlien  wriggle  and  shake 
and  convulse  himself  just  as  a  very  fat  person  does 
when  laughing  heartily.  Next  he  put  both  hands 
on  the  sides  of  his  neck,  anti  |)ulled  and  tugged  at 
what  would  be  the  collar  of  his  coat  ;  then,  reach- 
ing still  further  up,  as  if  to  scratch  his  back,  he  took 
a  good  hold  with  both  hands,  stretched  out  his  legs 
straight  behind  liim,  lay  flat  on  his  front,  and  pulled 
his  whole  skin  over  his  head,  shutting  and  flattening 
down  his  two  big  eyes  completely.  He  did  not  put 
the  skin  on  the  ground,  however,  but  directly  into 
his  mouth,  and  swallowed  it.  Then  he  yawned  two 
or  three  limes  and  brought  himself  together  into 
his  usual  squatting  position,  seeming  mightily  well 
pleased  to  tind  himself  in  a  bright  spotted  coat, 
tight,  speckled  breeches  and  gloves,  and  a  wonder- 
fully snug-titting  white  vest,  and  every  article  of 
them  perfectly  new.  A.  L.  B. 

A    WATCH  DOG     BATTALION. 

Who  can  give  me  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  watch-dog  battalion  of  the  Prussian 
army?  I  am  told  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
that  the  dogs  are  extremely  capable  and  useful. 

By  the  way,  there  are  some  dogs  in  my  neigh- 
borhood who  have  my  full  permission  to  go  to 
Prussia  and  enlist. 

A     FABLE.     BY    THE    DEACON. 

.\  FISH  who  was  of  the  unfortunate  sort, 
.'\nd  always  complaining  —  a  habit  unwise, 
Once  saw  a  companion  dart  after  a  prize. 
Sent  down  by  some  innocent  lover  of  sport. 

"  He  's  got  it !  and  so  like  my  luck !   I  declare, 
He  shot  right  .a-past  me  !     Such  things  are  not 

fair !  " 
Sobbed  the  lish  who  had  missed  it  —  with  other 

remarks 
Quite  common    to   fish-folk,  from    minnows  to 

sharks ; 
But  learning,  in  time,  of  th.at  cruel  hook,  baited  : 
"Ah,    how    providential,"    he    cried,    "that    1 

waited  !  " 


Tin-:    GAME    OF    GROMMET-IMTCHIXG. 


By    C.    \V.    MlLLKR. 


The  game  of  grommet-pitching  has  helped  peo-     the  two  long  ends  for  that  purpose.     To  do  this, 
pie  through  many  hours  on  shipboard,  and  I  see     both   of  them   must  be   wound  around   the  loop 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  pleasing     to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  strands,  and  as 


on  land.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  ring-toss, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  it  has  agreea- 
ble features  unknown  to  that  game.  The  ''grom- 
mets"  are  rings  of  rope,  made  by  the  sailors;  tlicy 
are  light  and  pleasant  to  throw,  never  break,  and 
arc  very  pretty  when  covered  with  bright  ribbons 
or  braid.  They  are  not  difficult  to  make,  and 
are  suitable  for  parlor  or  lawn,  for  girls  or  boys, 
for  old  or  young. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  tossing  grommets 
of  different  sizes  over  a  stake,  and  scoring  points 
according  to  the  size  of  those  thrown;  but  a  new, 
and  perhaps  a  better  way,  is  to  toss  them  over 
pegs  placed  in  a  board  or  wall.  These  pegs  may 
be  numbered,  each  player  counting  according 
to  the  number  of  the  peg  on  which  the  grommct 
catches  ;  or  prizes  may  be  attached  to  some  pegs, 
and  penalties  to  others. 

Any  handy  boy  can  make  grommets,  if  he  has 


they  keep  their  spiral  shape  you  can  easily  do 
this,  taking  one  at  a  time,  and  putting  it  over  and 
under,  and  always  twisting  tighter  the  end  you  are 
working  on.  When  you  have  one  strand  twisted 
in,  it  will  look  like  Fig.  2. 

Next  take  the  second  long 
end  and  work  it  around, 
over  and  under,  twisting  it 
tightly  as  you  go,  and  mak- 
ing it  lie  smooth  beside  the 
iithcrs.  Now  you  have  an 
endless  rope,  smooth  and 
even,  except  where  the  two 
ends  meet,  and  here  you 
have  about  four  inches  of 
each  end  left  over.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  these  snugly, 
you  must  tie  strings  around 
the  rope  on  each  side,  about 


a  little  rope.     Let  me  tell  you  how.     First  decide  an  inch  from  the  joining,  to  keep  it  in  place  while 

upon  the  size  of  the  ring  you  wish.     Then  take  you  complete  your  work.     Now  carefully  cut  out 

a  piece  of  rope  of  the  desired  thickness,  and  about  half  of  the  rope-yarns  from  the  under  side  of  each 

three   and   a  half  times  as  long   as  the  circum-  piece,   and  bind   the  end  of   what  remains  with 

ference  of  the  grommct  you  arc  about  to  make,  thread,  to  keep  it   from   untw^isting.     Perhaps  it 

Suppose  you  begin  on  a  small  one,  say  six  inches  in  would  be  better  for  a  beginner  not  to  cut  off  these 

diameter.    The  circumference  of  this  will  be  about  yarns  at   first,  but  to  bend  them  one  side  till  he 

eighteen  inches,  and  you  will  need  a  piece  of  rope  has  found  out  by  one  or  two  trials  just  the  point 

at  least  sixty  inches  long.     As  each  grommet  is  at  which  to  cut. 

made  of  only  one  strand,   this  piece  will   make  Having  done  this,  bend  the  cniis  around  each 

three.    Probably  the  best  kind  of  rope  for  this  pur-  other  as  though  you   were  going   to   tie  them  in 

pose  is  a  good  manilla  clothes-line  which  has  been  a    knot ;    in    fact,    make  the   first    tie   of  a   knot 

used  a  few  weeks,  so  that  it  has  become  softened,  (which,   you    know,   is   made  of  two   ties),   draw 

but    not   worn,   and  it   tight,   and   hammer  it  down  even,  working  it 

has  had  all  the  ex-  smoothly  into  place  by  twisting  the  ring  open  at 

tra  twists  pulled  out  that  point,  and  pounding  it  and  working  it  in.      It 

of  it.  is    inipossible  exactly  to  tiescribe  the   method    in 

First  separate  the  words,    but    it    is   e.isily  learned    by   trying.     To 

I  piece  into   its   three  fasten  the  ends,  take  a  small  spike,  put  it  under 

strands,  and  taking  a  strand  next  to  the  knot,  and  work  the  end  on 

one  in  your  left  hand,  that  side  through  the  opening.     Then  pass  that 

bend  the  middle  part  end  over  the    next  strand   and    under   the   third 

of  it  into  a  ring,  as  strand  from  the  knot,  making  the  necessary  opcn- 

you    see    in   Fig.    1,  ing  with  the  spike.    Treat  the  other  end  in  exactly 


twisting  it  a  little 
tighter  as  you  do  so.  Hold  the  loop,  or  "  bight," 
as  sailors  say,  toward  you  and  piss  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  strand  under  the  right-hanil  end.     Now 


the  same  way,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off 
w-hat  projects.     The  grommet  will  then  look  like 

You  can  use  the  ring  in  its  present  shape,  and  it 


make   this   loop   into  a   thrcc-strand   rope,  using     will  answer  every  purpose  of  the  game,  but  it  will 
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be  much  improvcit  in  looks  by  a  bniidcd  covering, 
of  fitlicr  ribbons  or  worsted  braid.  To  prepare 
the  j;rommet  for  covering,  wind  a  soft  cord  around 
It.  in  the  hollows  between  the  strands,  to  make  it 
more  round  and  even, 
and  easier  to  work  over. 
Take  some  narrow  rib- 
bon antl  tind  how  many 
widths  of  it,  laid  parallel 
to  the  rope,  will  about 
cover  it  all  around.  Then 
cut  oft'  twice  as  many 
pieces  of  the  ribbon,  and 
place  them  around  the 
rope  in  the  way  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  with  all  the  upper 
pieces  turned  sharply  to 
the  right,  and  all  the 
under  pieces  at  the  same 
angle  to  the  left,  and  tie 
them  tightly  in  place  with 
a  strong  thread.  Vou 
will  probably  have  to  do 
this  by  placing  one  pair 
on  at  a  time,  and  giving 
the     thread     one     turn  p,^. 

around  the  rope  to  hold 

them.  Xow,  if  you  know  the  kindergarten  way  of 
weaving  colored-paper  mats,  the  braiding  will  be 
very  easy  to  you.  If  you  arc  not  versed  in  this 
art,  look  at  the  figure,  and  see  how  it  is  done  by 
weaving  the  ribbons  over  and  under ;  every  ribbon 
going  over  one  and  under  the  ncKt.  .-V  little 
practice  will  make  this  easy.  You  need  not  be 
discouraged  if  your  work  docs  not  look  even  and 
regular  as  you  go  on  ;  for  when  you  have  braided 
nearly    to   the   end,   you   can    tie  another   string 
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around  the  rope  to  keep  the  ribbons  in  place; 
and  going  over  the  whole  with  a  knitting-needle 
and  your  fingers,  smooth  and  tighten  and  make 
everything  even  and  "ship-shape." 

When  the  braid  comes  around  to  the  place 
where  it  began, 
the  ends  may 
be  fastened  by 
working  each 
one  under  one 
of  the  first  made 
plaits,  sewing  it 
down,  and  cut- 
ting it  off  closely 
out  of  sight ; 
thus  making  an 
invisible  ending. 
An  easier  way  is 
to  wind  a  cord 
around  so  as  to 
hold  all  the  ends 

firmly,  and  then  to  cover  the  joining  with  a  ribbon 
tied  in  a  bow  on  the  outside. 

If  you  wish  a  stake  over  which  to  throw  the 
grommets,  make  a  cross  of  two  pieces  of  thick 
board  or  small  timber,  such  as  you  have  seen  to 
hold  up  Christmas-trees.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cross,  and  fasten  upright  in  this  a  piece 
of  broomstick,  about  two  feet  long.  The  stake  may 
be  painted  or,  what  is  better,  covered  w  ith  a  ribbon 
braid  to  match  the  grommets.  If  you  prefer  to  use 
pegs,  you  can  fasten  common  wooden  hat-pegs  into 
holes  made  in  a  wide  board  that  can  be  set  up  any- 
where ;  or  they  can  be  set  into  a  close  board-fence 
or  wall.  They  should  be  arranged  in  some  regular 
plan,  and  variously  numbered  or  painted,  or  wound 
with  colored  ribbons,  to  distinguish  them. 
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Ill  i;  i.i:tti:r-box. 


CosrKiurTORs  arc  respectfully  inrormcd  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  15th  of  September,  manuscripts  1 
examined  at  the  oflTicc  of  St.  Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  witi 
will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.   until  after  the  last-named  dale. 


not  conveniently  br 
nthbutionii 


Miss  AMfiLiE  Rives,  the  author  of  the  poem,"  The  Butterfly's 
Cousins."  in  this  number  of  St.  Nichoi.a>,  sends  us  a  few  m.tcs 
concerning  the  rest-harrow  flower  mentioned  in  her  verses.  Mi'.> 
Ri%cs  says:  "  It  is  an  English  wild-flower,  which  blmjms  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  When  it  straggles  into  corn-ticlds  it  becomes  (to  use 
ihc  words  of  Anna  Pratt,  the  author  of  the  little  v.ilimics  from  which 
I  gathered  my  knowledge  of  the  plant)  a  very  troublesome  plant,  fur 
its  long  and  tough  roots  retard  the  progress  of  the  plow,  while  ius 
numerous  and  thorny  branches  are  so  great  an  impc<liment  to  ihc 
action  of  the  harrow,  as  to  have  obtained  for  the  plant  its  old  English 
name.  Equally  old  and  signiflcant  is  that  by  which  it  is  known  in 
France,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Arrcte-Bocuf. 

"  1  do  not  know  whether  it  grows  in  America  or  not" 

Bristol,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  read  the  story  "  Diamt)nd-backs  in 
Paradise,"  and  1  would  like  to  tell  you  and  your  readers  that  my 
grandfather,  who  was  stopping  at  the  same  house  at  the  time,  skinned 
me  snake  that  Dotty  saw  in  ihe  path,  and  brought  the  skin  home 
with  him ;  so  that  part  of  the  story  was  familiar  to  nic. 

I  take  the  St.  Nicholas  this  year,  and  enjoy  it  vcr>-  much 

Your  lovmg  friend,  Belle  M.  S . 


Fi-KtiLs  Falls,  Minn. 
It.  Nichol\s:  I  am  a  liitlc  boy  eight  years  old.     I  liked 
we;  or.  What  Happened  at  Mis.s  Minchin's,"  very  much. 
I  live  in  the  north-western  part  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  cold  and 
very  stormy  ;  a  regular  blizzard  here  to-day. 

I  have  a  pet  cat.  He  used  lo  mew  to  get  in,  bui  now  it  is  cold, 
with  alt  the  do()n>  shut,  wc  can  not  hear  him.  So  one  day  when  I  was 
in  the  w.wd-shed.  playing,  I  heard  the  d«vor-knob  nitilc.  It  was  not 
a  windy  day.  so  I  thought  it  must  be  some  one.  I  opened  the  door. 
he  cat  on  a  high  box  warning  to  conic  in,  and  he 
nd  came  in.  He  has  done  that  ever  since  when  he 
the  house,  and  we  think  it  is  bright  of  him.  His 
named  him  that  because  he  has  a  while  lip  on  the 
nd  of  a  black  tail.      1  like  your  "  Letter-box  "  very  much. 

Yours,  truly.  Calvin  T.  H ,  Jr. 

I  diJ  not  write  this.     I  just  told  what  to  write. 


Dear 


and  ihci 
jumped  djwn 
wants  to  get  1 
is  iTp: 


Dear  St.  Niciiola 
I  have  never  seen  a  le 
Florida.  I  can  sec  iht 
ute's  walk  dow 
us  very  often  o 
River,  and  all  a 
so  I  w:is  very  much  interest 
Paradise,"  in  the  February 
00  ihc  western  shore  of  Hat 


Titl'Sville,  Flokiua. 
very  fond  of  your  lovely  magazine. 
a  letter  in  the  "  Letterbox  "  from  Indian  River, 
c  the  river  from  our  window,  and  it  is  only  a  mln- 
)  it.  My  home  is  in  Titusville.  yci  P.ipa  has  taken 
n  a  snil-boai,  .and  1  have  been  upanddown  Indian 
nd  Mernlts  Island,  and  camped  on  B.inana  River, 
■  .  H.  Webb's  "  I)iaruond.bai:ks  in 
r  One  time  we  moored  our  boat 
ver  Papa.  M.inima,  and  my  sis- 
he  beach  Wc  passed  through  a 
trail  that  looked  very  much  lit  ■  the  one  pictured  on  page  a68.  Wc 
had  to  go  single-fde,  and  as  wc  nearcd  the  beach,  right  in  our  path, 
lay  the  l.iri;est  snake  I  ever  saw.  It  measured  six  or  seven  feet  long. 
It  waiadiamondbick 

The  President  and   Mrs.    Cleveland  visited  Titusville.  and  went 
down  Indian  Ri%er  on  the  steamer  "  Rockh-dgc."   The  steamer  w.is 
decorated  in  true  iropiial  splendor,  all  fniils  and  flowers.      I  have 
lived  in  "  Paradise"  nearly  two  years  and  love  all  of  it 
Hoping  this  \%  not  too  long  to  print. 

I  remain,  your  hning  reader,  Hirihk  H . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  I  wa»  very  anxiiMu  that  you  i^hould  knn 
the  rc»uli  of  the  nperctta.  "  The  Children's  Crusade."  thai  wa>  give 
by  the  Jewish  Walnut  Hills  Snbbath.school  laM  month,  because 
wa«  taken  fmm  your  l*ook.  We  %end  you  many  thank«,  and  ai 
very  grateful  for  ihc  idea  f >f  the  operetta. 

After  a  great  many  rclicnrxaK,  it  wa«  prodiicefl  Saturday  nigh 
February  asth,  ibc  dale  of  the  Fca*t  of  Purim.     This  feail  i%  ccli 


brated  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  through 
the  assistance  of  .Mordecai  and  Esther,  from  the  designs  of  Haman. 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Ahasucrus.  king  of  ihc  Medes  and  Persians, 
had  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  residing  in  those  kingdoms. 

The  operetta  was  loudly  applauded  by  a  large  audience,  vthich  wa'^ 
highly  entcnained.  The  costumes  were  similar  to  those  nientionol 
in  the  book,  and  the  chiUlren  who  took  part  were  much  younger, 
but  they  a!!  performed  excellently. 

After  the  performance  wc  had  refreshments,  and  each  one  wli'' 
toi>k  part  was  presented  with  a  box  of  candy.  In  all  probability  it 
will  be  repeated  for  some  l>cncfit  at  an  early  day. 

Your  loving  reader,  Mav  S , 


The  wife  of  an  eminent  naturalist  sends  us  the  following  patheii 
erses.  adding  in  the  letter  which  accompanies  them  :  "  Oh,  there  i 
o  much  i  i/v»i'f  tell !  " 


THE   NATURALIST. 


Bv  M.  C.  B. 


Yor  may  talk  of  the  joy  of  a  naturalist's  life 

You  *ll  excuse  me,  I  hope,  if  I  doubt  it  — 
For  really  unless  you  "re  a  naturalist's  wife, 

Vou  know  very  little  about  it. 
Say,  how  would  you  like  it.  to  open  a  box 

Just  to  peep  at  its  contents  a  minute; 
To  find  thai,  instead  of  some  fossils  or  rock« 

There  's  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  within  it  ? 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yo 

Or 


elf 


hen,  in  the  spring,  you  .arc  cleaning  your  hou5C 
You  will  hardly  believe,  if  you  're  lold  it  — 
You  find  he  has  pickled  a  U/ard  or  mouse 
In  some  jar  that  was  handy  to  hold  it  ? 
Or  some  nice  little  box  that  you  treasured  with  care 

For  your  ribbons,  or  feathers,  or  laces 
To  find  that  its  contents  .arc  tossed  in  the  air. 
And  reptiles  are  filling  their  places  — 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself? 

Just  fancy  your  mind,  on  an  opera  night. 

When  you  take  from  a  bandbox  your  bonnet. 
.\nd  find,  to  your  great  constemuion  and  fright. 

A  homed  frog  is  resting  upon  it ! 
Or  cautiously  open  your  top  bureau  drawer. 

Where  you  hear  a  mysterious  scratching. 
To  find,  in  your  elegant  satin  mouchoir 

Case,  some  young  alligators  are  haiching. 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  ii  yourself? 

Unsuspeciing.  you  open  your  dining-n>om  door  : 

At  the  table  he  's  skinning  some  creatures. 
While  your  inniHicni  Kaby  is  crawling  ihc  floor. 

With  arsenic  itprcad  on  his  features! 
So  far.  we  have  barely  escaped  with  our  lives. 

But  ihc//.-.»xMr^.'  — oh.  really.  I  doubt  it  : 
And  unless  you  are,  some  of  you,  naturalists'  wi*c». 

Volt  can  know  very  liitlc  bIkiuI  iu 
O0  you  think  you  would  like  it  yourself  ? 


DaAR  St.  Nicholas 
enjoyed  reading  it  ve 


nl>er  has  jil"!  reached  iii 
e  are  at  prcseni  travelii 
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,  1  1  LK-I1U\. 


(>i7 


abriaJ,   Mr    FrnnW  Stockton'^  nrticic  i 


The  People  w 

number  of  the 
iicricn  laJv 


.ill.li 


r  hold 


hiia  luul  learnevl 
N.vv  York,  liccx- 

A  youn»:  ladv. 
\ounn  KiikIimi- 
;  ihe  anny. 


Ca 


■s>.  yd 


Whik  (K-rr 
folks.  beann>: 
hjive  seen  in  ; 
iiol  nearly  ■**»  intcrc«lii 


line,  and  with   several    illiistrationN  whici 
ibers.     Otherwise  it  is  entirely  diflferent,  ; 


nterestcd  reader. 


Ca.n\an,  Conn. 

Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  I  like  you  very  much,  but  I  have  never 
written  to  you  before.  I  have  an  aunt  who  has  taken  you  (juiie  a 
while.  Every  lime  I  went  to  see  her  I  would  ask  her  if  St. 
Nioioi^s  had  come,  but  now  I  take  it  m>-sclf- 

I  have  a  Ultlc  bUck  dog  that  was  given  to  Papa,  and  he  gave  it  tn 
me.  We  have  another  dog,  too,  and  he  is  very  jealous  of  '*  Mac," 
for  that  is  the  little  dog's  name. 

1  read  "  Little  Lord  Kauntkroy,"  and  like  it  very  much  "  Junn 
and  Juaniia"  is  my  other  favorite. 

Your  reader,  Sa.m    C  C . 


Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Dr-\r  St.  NiCHai_\s:  I  commenced  taking  you  Ixst  summer. 
I  am  ver>-  much  interested  in  the  stone*.  Our  city  is  on  the  bank 
of  l_»kc  Ml  :hi>;:»n  I  he  b.iil  lines  arc  mostly  of  crcain-colorcd  brick  ; 
s.^me  paint  ihcin  rcl  t  ■  \-->k  Iino  the  Eastern  buildings.  Just  oul- 
si.le  ni  the  aty  .>  the  ^-lalcr.'  Home  It  L.  a  lovely  place:  the 
hull  ling-  arc  -itiiatcd  i[i  the  mlJ^l  of  natural  woods.  The  trees  are 
clr.ircd  .'  n  en  'Ujih  to  lei  the  sunshine  on  the  building,  while  drives, 
wiiJin,;  path^.  and  beautiful  flo*er-bcd>  arc  all  around  the  place 
1  here  .iri:  .tl>  u(  twelve  hundred  soldier^  living  there.  Some  ot  them 
I  have  heard  that  the  city  wants  the  place  for  a 


he  soldiers  are  through  with  it,  as  we  have 

iinry  of  "  Sara  Crewe."  but  1  like  "  The  Bn 
•  ill  have  lots  more  of  them. 

Your  faithful  reader.  Char 


park  i 


1  have  a  cat  and  a  do^,  and  a  g^eat  many  pretty  jilaythingt. 

1  enjoy  "'Ihe  Hrownie*"  very  much,  and  am  disappointed  when 
1  look  through  the  book  and  fuid  they  are  not  in  it.     I  h.ive  a  magic 
lantern  and  spend  tnany  pleasant  eveningii 
Your  constant  reader. 


IJi. 


FtiiL^OKmiiA,  Pknn. 
Dkak  St.  Nichoi^as:  We  arc  two  little  ciHs  who  have  taken 
you  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  we  think  you  are  perfectly  lovely. 
We  each  have  our  favorite  insirunicnt :  tnie  plays  on  the  piuno  and 
the  other  on  the  violin.  We  are  very  fond  o|  the  pu/zlcs  and  do 
nearly  all  of  them:  we  tried  making  the  i>apcr  ball  mentioned  in  the 
March  number  and  succeeded  very  nicely,  and  also  the  Nantucket 
sinks  that  were  published  several  months  a^o.  We  hope  there  will 
be  some  more  directions  for  folding  paper  in  different  ways,  as  we 
like  to  do  them  so  much.  Hoping  to  see  this  letter  in  some  future 
number,  and  wishing  you  a  long  and  prosperous  life, 
We  remain,  your  loving  readers, 

C.  D.  Uv  B and  A.  C.  I . 


Chamcrohx,  Allicr.  France. 

Dbar   St.  Nicholas  :    I    thought   that  perhaps  some  of  your 

readers  would   like  to  hear   about   my  home,  \shich  is  so  different 

from   all  that    I    nrad  in   your    iiit(.-rcsiii)g   pages.      If  you  do   not 

mind  my  incorrect  English  1  wilt  try  to  tcll  you  something  about  it. 

i-of-the-way  place,  hardly  known,  even  by  French 


i  quite  : 


they  are  not  at  all  stupid  ;   they  have   kept  up  some  custom 
the  time  of  the  Dniids.  and  when  we  tell  them  that  they  :i 
.  they  answer,  good-humoredly 


ukn 


nfnrtunaicly,  only 
ic  of  them  is  ill,  it  is  nearly 
ctor  :  they  have  much  more 
luttet  incoherent  words  over 
suffers  from  a  sore  throat. 


belter  than  we  do!"  but  their  belief  is  not  shaken  in  the  teasL 
I'heir  Linguage  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  at  first,  for  they 
speak  the  ancient  French,  with  a  queer  singing  .icccni.  I'hey  used 
to  have  a  very  pretty  picturesque  costiir 
the  old  people  wear  it  now.  When  o 
impossible  to  make  them  send  fur  a  d 
confidence  in  wizards  or  witches,  who  i 
the  patient,  blouing  in  his  mouth  if  he 
tying  a  string  round  his  waist  if  he  has  pains  in  the  chest.  The 
peasants  never  s{x;ak  out  the  names  of  these  people,  but  dimply  call 
them  " /rrsims.''  )"  I  called  the  Person  "  "  the  person  came,"  etc.) 
Quite  lately  a  poor  woman  died  of  the  croup,  and  her  cliildren  told 
us:  "We  had  everything  for  her,  and  the  ptrson  j-aw  her  three 
limes  \  " 

I  fear  this  letter  is  celling  loo  long,  but  if  you  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  my  dear  Bourtrannais,  1  would  enjoy  writing  again. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely,  Cfoii-E  Y . 


De.\r  St.  NiCHOi-As:  I  am  a  little  girl  ter 
New  Brunswick.  Twn  milr>  fr-im  u-hcT-  !  li\ 
It  is  jiwt  at  the  -r      -^     •'  -'  -   '    '  Kivci 

tmut  are  caughr  a 

have  quite  nice  ns 


Shanghai.  China. 
ANt><iVF.R.  N.  B.  My  I>eAK  Sr.  Nichouvs:  I  enjoy  taking  you  vcr>'  much,  and 

•ears  old-      I  live  in      love  you   more  every  month.    I  have   taken  you  eleven  months  — 
is  an  Indian  village.       nearly  a  year.      1  am  a  little  American  girl,  but  live  in  China, 
n  which  salmon  and  My  friend  Alice  Winsor  lives  here  also,  and  we  are  nearly  always 

;uide>    The  Indians      together 
>d  sewing-machines-  Alice  h.-is  t.^kcn  Sr.  Nicholas  nearly  two  years,  and  she  enjoys 

Lot  isK  P .  you  very  much,  I  think. 

My  favorite  stories  arc  "Jenny's  Boarding-house,"  "Juan  and 
Juanita,"  and   "  Winning  a  Commission,"  although  I   lilcc  all  the 
stories, 
ifi  APir*PHiA,  Pa.  Alice  Winsor  and  1  play  paper  dolls,  and  I  have  four.     Now  1 

.,   .,„r.,..^r      A  few      will  close,  for  I  fear  my  letter  is  too  long. 

'"'  na<'  From  Josephine  B . 


'  finest 
there. 

'  them. 
A  few 


1  were  going  he  would  say.  "  (»ood-bye, 
■nny  to  hear  him;  he  said  it  in  lucn  a 


Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  I  i 
burg  in  your  "  I^itcr-bojt," 
burg  is  an  old  town  in  the  ' 
from  olden  time,  till  the  yc:i 
ipiered  by  the  Pnissians,  wl 
town  of  it.  L  too.  learn  (ici 
lo  keep  up  mv  English,  n 
me  in  this  Vou  are  in  n 
long  fnr  ynu,  and  I 


very,  very 


and  would    gi' 
Shanico' 

I  was  very  ^ick  last  year.     Whi 

given  to  me:  he  is  my  pet.  and  I  could  tell   y 

him.  but  I  fear  the  letter  will  get  too  long. 

I  :—  T'>Mr  devoted  reader, 


FLHNSBtRG,    GhRMANY. 

'er  yet  have  seen  a  letter  from  Flens- 
thought  I  would  send  you  one.  Flens- 
rovince  of  Schleswig."  and  belonged 

car  i86?.   to  Itcnmark.      Then  it  w.ns  con- 

*ho  now  IT>-  their  best  I 

crman  here,  but  as  an  Americ.in  bo^ 

id  your  dear  inagaztne  is 

e  like  a  dear  friend  fn>m  home ;  I  always 
ly.       I  like  "Juan  and  Juanita" 


n  boy  I  IT 
cat  help  I 


ything   to  hav 
I  grew  betti 


a  bow 


r  a  canary-bird  wu 
many  things  about 


every      ginecr 


6^8 


THE     LETTER-BOX. 


bell  wom  by  ihc  boys.  He  was  much  delighted,  and  while  he  was 
pving  conccru  put  them  on  whenever  he  was  not  playing. 

1  think  that,  a^ide  from  his  genius  in  mu<iic,  he  i:«  a  vcr>-  mtercsting 
hoy. 

He  one  Jay  showed  me  three  of  hi*  oil-paintinK^^.  and  I  think  that 
he  paintx  bciutifully.  One  was  a  meadow  wiih  a  good  many  soft 
erecn  trees  in  it,  and  a  brook  running  through  it  was  r-try  good. 
He  has  never  had  a  painting  lcs.<^in.  so  1  think  that  his  >kill  ib 
wonderful.  Sincerely.  i'..   C,    D 


are  in  the  east,  and  Bertha,  Claude  and  1  arc  with  mv  aunt  Fanny, 
llcrtha  is  only  six  years  old.  and  Claude  four,  so  tncy  can't  read 
you,  but  I  read  tltc  stories  to  them.  Claude  says,  to  tell  y>u  that 
"Uruwnie  "  is  high-toned  enough  to  a!.vtn:iaie 
he  ought  to  have  a  longer  pig-taii.  I^si  nighi 
old  me  of  L.  M.  Alcoit's  dcatTi ;  Marie  l»as  seen 
;  spoke  to  her  She  felt  veT>*  sorry*.  I  am  afraid 
>me  mistakes,  but  as  I  am  not  yet  nine  vou  musi 
Your  Jitile  reader,  Ihem: 


Marie  (my  I 


Bkooklvn,  N    V. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  you  are  the  best  magazine  ever 
published,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  vou  regularly 
since  July.  i897.  and  I  mean  to  Uke  you  a  good  deal  longer.  I  like 
the  stories  written  by  Wm.  H.  Ridcmg  and  Frank  R.  Stockton: 
I  like  "  Drill."  loo. 

Last  summer  my  sister  had  two  wliite  rats;  they  were  very  cun- 
ning, and  would  run  up  my  sleeve  and  come  out  or  my  neck.  One 
day  she  took  them  to  I'nispcct  Park,  and  soon  a  crowd  were  admir- 
ing them  for  their  funny  antics.  Soon  after  one  died  and  the  other 
ran  au-ay.  We  now  have  a  cat,  but  as  I  am  a  boy  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  her,  and  would  rather  have  the  rats. 

Your  consutnt  reader,  Joe. 


Yokohama,  Japan. 

Dba»  St.  NiCHOL.\s  :  I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  about  a  trip 
I  made  a  while  ago  to  the  great  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  called 
Daibutsu.  which  stands  in  a  pretty  nook  ntnong  some  hills  about 
twenty  miles  from  Yok  »hama.  We  started  from  our  house  at  ab-iut 
ten  o  clock  a.  m.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  we  did  by  rail, 
and  then  followed  a  ride  of  about  an  hmr  and  three-quarters  by 
Jinriki-.ha.  The  scenery  was  very  pretty,  the  rice-fields,  and  hills, 
and  here  and  there  a  far.n-houscor  a  shrine  nestling  among  the  trees. 
However,  wc  were  ver>*  glad  when  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  for 
we  were  all  ready  for  lunch.  The  image  is  in  a  sitting  position,  with 
its  hands  folded  on  its  lap.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  ninety-eight 
feet  around  its  waist,  the  diameter  of  its  lap  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  its 
stone  pedestal  is  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  Inside  of  (he  image  is  a 
temple  in  which  there  are  two  windows  high  up  in  the  back,  and  in 
the  head,  which  is  hollow,  stands  an  image  of  gold  ofoneof  the  Japan- 
ese gods.  It  is  said  that  once  when  Buddha  sat  down  to  rest,  snails 
came  and  cniwled  upon  his  head  to  shield  him  from  the  sun,  so  on 
the  head  of  the  figure  are  knobs  intended  to  represent  snails.  There 
used  to  be  a  large  temple  over  it,  but  it  and  the  great  city  surrounding 
it  were  destroyed  by  a  flood,  for  it  stands  in  signt  of  the  sea,  and  now 
there  are  only  a  few  houses  where  once  was  the  capital  of  the  empire 

We  live  in  sight  of  the  beautiuil  mountain  Fujiyama,  or  "  peerless 
mountain."  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  here.  Its  snow-covcrcd 
sides  form  an  almost  perfect  cone  with  a  flat  top.  It  used  to  be  a 
volcano,  but  is  now  extinct. 

I  do  like  your  stories  so  much,  especially  '*  Donald  and  Dorothy," 
"  Juan  and  Juanita,"  and  *'  Litth  Lord  Fauntleroy."  My  aunt  has 
sent  you  to  me  since  i88o,  and  I  think  you  are  the  nicest  magazine 
I  ever  saw.  Now  I  must  stop,  for  I  'm  afraid  I  've  made  my  letter 
too  long  already.  Loiise  L . 

Krkkimrt.  Ohio. 

Dear  St.  Nichoi-\s:  I  have  often  thought  of  uriting  to  you. 
but  never  have  ventured  to  do  so  until  now  I  take  the  beautiful 
St.  Nicholas,  and  think  all  the  stories  it  contains  arc  lovely. 

The  "Letter-box"  also  isrvr^intcrcstin;;.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
nearly  all  of  the  common  branches  and  drawing,  I  like  drawing 
best  of  all.  My  chief  delight  is  riding  on  horseback.  I  can  ride 
cither  standing  or  sitting 

I  have  a  very  nice  pony.  I  live  near  a  village  of  six  hundred  in- 
habitants. Along  the  souihein  portion  of  the  village  is  a  small  river 
named  Still  Water,  because  its  waters  arc  so  very  still. 

1  remain,  your  devoted  reader,  Laura  C . 


Chkhalis.  Washington  Tir. 

Dear  St  Nicholas  :  We  have  rc;id  with  grtat  interest  in  the 
March  number  about  "A  Pii{  That  Nearly  Caused  a\\'ar";  par- 
ticularly *o,  as  Mr.  Henr>'  Miles,  who  lives  here,  and  i>  a  friend  of 
my  father,  knew  b  >th  Stubb-  and  GrifTnhs  and  all  about  the  "pig  " 
Mr.  Miles  says  that  it  was  Captain  Pickett  who  was  in  command  of 
the  company  of  soldier'*  who  first  took  possession  of  San  Juan  Is!- 
and.  Licutenanl-C'.lcmcl  Casev  took  c-.mmand  soon  after.  This 
Captain  Pickett  is  the  (;ener.d  Pickett  who  afterward  led  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Confedenile*  al  the  battle  of  (^cllysburg.  Mr.  Miles 
ti  the  man  who  first  raiMrd  the  »iars  and  stri{>es  on  San  Juan  Island 
at  the  lime  Capuin  Pickett  took  p'>&<^essi'in. 

I  hive  written  thii  in  the  hojK  tliat  it  might  l>c  of  interest  lo  some 
of  your  reader*. 

Your  Mnccfc  friend,  Annh  Grkv  M . 


San-  Frascisi",  Cal 
St   NiCHoLA<i :  I  have  taken  you  for  a  long  titne,  but  I 
vcr  written  to  you  before.     My  mother  and  ftitlcr  Dorothy 


FORRESTON,  IlI^ 

Mv  Dkar  St.  NichuI_\s  :  Your  magazine  has  been  a  welcome 
visit(»r  to  our  house  since  1870,  when  I  was  three  years  old. 

My  liltle  sister,  Alice,  u^cd  to  cry  for  the  "  Nicholy  "  when  ••lie 
was  only  two  years  old.  The  first  time  we  knew  she  could  read  all 
alone  by  herself  was  when  wc  found  her  in  the  bay-window  with  the 
"  Nicholy  "  on  the  floor  before  her,  laughing  over  the  story  ti 
"ITtc  Little  (;iH  that  Stored  on  Her  Hcad.^' 

We  consider  you,  dear  St.  Nichoi-As,  a  necessary  member  of  the 
family,  and  never  lire  of  your  stories,  but  I  like  Frank  R.  Sii>ck- 
ton's  stories  the  best  of  all 

I  wish  you  visited  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  world  as  well  as 

ChARLF-S   SlMNER  W 


Shoshone  Indian  Acencv. 

Dear  St.  Nichoi.as:  My  papa  is  agent  at  this  agency,  the 
Shoshone  agency  in  Wyoming.  There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  here, 
the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes:  their  chiefs  arc  very  fine  Indwns. 
Washakie,  the  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  and  Black  Goat,  the  chief  vf 
the  Arapahoes ;  we  have  them  to  dinner  sometimes.  Black  Ctoat 
has  as  nice  manners  as  any  gentleman  I  ever  saw  The  Indians 
make  very  pretty  things,  such  as  war-bonnets,  and  war-shirts,  and 
very  pretty  bead-work,  and  moccasins.  Tlie  Sioux  and  the  Vtcs 
come  and  trade  with  our  Indians  every  summer. 

Your  affectionate  reader,  Robert  L.  J—. 

p.  S.— Wc  have  Ukcn  you  ever  since  1877- 


Duke  Centre,  Pa 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  ten  years  old.     This  is  the  eighth 

year  nu*  Papa  has  taken  the  St.  Nicholas  for  me.     I  liked  "  Little 

I^rd  Fauntleroy"  and  "Juan  and  Juanita"  very  much.      I  look 

anxiously  for  "  Brownies  "  in  every  number. 

I  live  in  the  oil  country,  and  my  Mamma  uses  gas  for  fuel  and 

lights. 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  as  it  is  the  first  one  I  have  ever 

written  you.  Your  friend.  Rov  M.  C . 


We  th.-ink  the  young  friends,  whose  names  are  here  given,  for  their 
pleasant  and  interesting  letters  : 

K.  E-  Mahonie.  (Jrace  L.  Kclscy.  Edith  Brown,  Lynn  W.  Clark, 
J.  B.  R..  Robbie  W.  P  .  Elton  E-.Mao'  von  Klcnck.  Lil.  Mary  E 
Sigsbce.  Percy,  Reggie,  and  Malcolm  Murray.  Florence  Mcrryman. 
Marie  W.  S..  Uiura  H.  M.,  L-Mtic  Innis,  Bertrand  Robertson. 
H.irold  Hepburn,  Maude  A.  Fleniye.  Yirgie  H..  S.  E.  C,  Bcnnic 
E.  Lovemann,  Jcincttc  H.,  Bci^e  G.  B..  Anna  Julia  Schlund. 
M,-ittic  K  Hariow,  Ro.valenc  and  W.  R.  HoweU.  Montrose  J.  M  . 
"Three  Little  Maids  from  School."  Edith  M.  and  Bessie  W., 
Clementine  W.  Kellogg.  "Puss,"  "Nellie,"  Geitrude  Harrison. 
Helen  R.  Fish,  Alixc  De  M.,  Emma  Y.  Dimon,  Percy  E^  Thomas, 
Emma  C.  F..  Mabel  G..  Lillic  Fisher,  Daisy  M.  Tabor,  Jessie T.  Hal- 
lam,  l^uise  N.,  Bertha  Bccrbourcr,  Fredericks  W.,  Vcni  McDon- 
ald, Josephine  Murphy,  Nellie  B  Warfield.  Clara  M.  Danielson, 
K.itic  L  Alkr,  Elsie  Sanderson.  Maud  Mo.^rc.  Aim6e  M.  Bakeman. 
Dorothy  Whitney.  Alice  J  Tufts.  Ithel  C,  Will  L  S..  Orlic  S.  U. 
Edith  C.  Curtis.  Frank  D.  Cargill.  Evelyn  K..  Mary  M.  H  ,  Clara 
U  L.,  Katie  B.  Davis.  Ray  Helen  Bictce.  Aleck  D..  Curric  F  Aux- 
ter.  I-iura  I>olbcar.  Charles  Johnson,  May  Ward.  Herbert  C.  Daxis 
Jennie  C.  B..  Annie  M.  Oxbom,  Cam  H.  B..  Rudy  Cole.  Ella  M. 
Fi*.:hcr,  Anna  I  Y.  S.,  Alice  Iv  T  .  George  K.  Curtis,  Mabel  Bos- 
worth,  Helen  R.  N.,  Agnes  Duhring,  Kennedy  Allen,  Blanche  F., 
Emma.  Hnrr^-,  and  Bcriic  Fisher.  F.  M  I„,  FJiza  R.  Boyd,  Oara 
Cx.k.  Fannie  W.  C  .  Mary  L  McKoy,  Bessie  Lasher.  Carl  Kusscl 
l<cc,  Eleanor  May.  C.eorgia  W.,  Lydia  B.,  Alberta  B.,  Browny  and 
Gipsy  B.,  Nellie  A  Black,  Alice  E.  Lewis.  Katrina,  Gertrude,  and 
Carl  Wy,  M.  B  J  ,  May  A  Bannister.  Mabel  L.  I-amborti.  Gardi- 
ner Tyler.  Mary  i>ce  Alien,  Katie  Trov.  EflTic  S.  Woolwinc,  t'-eorgie 
E.  Ro»h  Emily  V.  Clark,  and  Mnm^  V    lin-v 


TIIK     RIDDI.K-HOX. 


ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN   THE    MAV    NfMBER. 


WonD-sgi**!!.     I.  Barb     =.  Aloe.     3.  Rosa.     4.  Bean 

Crnr      Fr>m  t   to  3.  hnruoD;   3  10  4,  nebular:   1  to  3,  halibut; 

•"  ^ -ipicnl ;  6  111  9,  trachea ;   >;  to  7.  Siberia;   7 

'  "  ;;is;  2  to  6.  neat ;  4  tn  8.  rana ;  3  10  7.  toga. 

-■>STIC.     Third  row,  printing  ;   founh  row, 

1     rePIne.      2.  hoRSci       3.  shIVer.     4. 

-ri-      J    c.  i.N.i.      u    smIThy.     7.  hoNEit.    8    Bal^iOad. 

Kil  iMDulu.     Adoss:   1.  Katie.     =.   Nodal      3.    Merit      4.  Sleep. 

Snail 

Acs  1STI        First  f  w.  Heir  of  RcdclyS: :  third  row,  Charlotte  M. 
>:,;,■  I     HaCkney.     a    FxHinuv     3.  Id.\lian 

Kc:  6.   FeOdary.     7.     RaTable.      8.   En- 

-.11-  .    CoMment.      II.   UYbnd.      u.  YeO- 

in  .  I,    FaGging.     15.  EvEning. 

pasha ;  4  to  5,  ace ;  6  to  7.  act ; 
4  to  15.  gnu;   16  to  17,  Esk  ;   18 


4.   I^cading.     5.  Con- 


Pi.       Mark  !  ho 

At  da 

Hart!  ho 

With 

While  all  the  r.k 

In  eanh,  and  air,  and 

Are  waking  up  to 


ve  meet  thee, 
of  dewy  day  ! 
ic  urcet  thee 
ro,n.dcl;,y  ' 
dly  things  thiit  be, 
■        pic 


$  10  10,  break  ;   1 1  to 
to  30,  Crcon  ;  a  to  9, 


t  to  19. 


Bkhkadincs. 
A-ton-c.     3.  Y^r 

ZlC2AC.     Chancelli 
clAn.    4.  braN.     5. 
la  geaR.     11.  vaSt. 
16.  ElbE. 


Thou  merT>*  1 
Beheaded    letters, 


nhee 

inth  of  May ! 


May-day.      1.  M-arc.h.      s. 
D-air-y.     5.  A-menKl.    6.  Y-ear-n. 
.    Cros.vwords :  r.  Cell.     3.  sHam.    3. 
6.  tEal.     7.  l,oon.     8.  aLar.     9.  drOp. 
Ver.     13.  Ibex.     14    aLms.     15.  haLo. 


PrriutRs:  vVnswers.  to  be  acknowledged  i 
' -'  ■-  St.  Nic o:jj.-v  _T.  ... 


the  II 
of  Th 


shoul.l  ly:  Addressed  to  St.   Nicholas  "  Riddlc.box, 

.-Vnsv^Hs  to  all  the  Pl'2ZI.ES  IN  TMK  MARCH  NvilBER  were  ret 
Ma.iJ  K  l',!.i-r— Russell  Da>-ies  — A.  Fiske  &  Co —"  Socrates  " - 
.|.a:i  !  I  -     Infantry"  — Ruth  and  Rob— Ada  C.  H—"  Jamie  and   M^ 


:,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  1 5th  of  each  month,  and 
rcRV  Co.,  33  Ea-st  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City, 
cived,  before  March  15th,  fro.-n  Grace  Kupfcr— Paul  Reese- 
Sydney— "K.  0    S '■  — ••  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens"  — 
inima"— H.  A.  R.  and  A.  C.  R  — Francis  W.  lihp. 


.\-.-.\ .  .  s  T'>  PczzLE.*;  IN  THE  March  NiMPER  wcre  rcceucd.  befnre  Match  t5th.  fiom  M.  and  K.  I>avis,  1  —  "Scorchie."  1  — 
IjIv     f  1'  c  \  ,llcy.  I  —  C.  L.  S..  I  —  Tabbv.  1  —  Tommy,  i  —  Hildegarde.   1  —  Edith  T.  B.  1  —  Oeo   \V.  Bacon,  2  —  Harry  H    Miller. 

I  —  I.  B  -  .liii.  1  —  Frill  Abeken,  i  —  fJ.  O.,  i  —  M  Snowball  S..  2  —  Rahr>-  Namrod,  i  —  Elsie  P.,  3  —  Bes,sic  M  CLirkc.  1  -Helen 
Fui,.  1  _  W.irren  B.  Call.  I  -  W.  D.  Ward.  I— Jcnnctte  C.  Voice.  4  —  P.  and  B.  Kennedy.  2  — Edith  A.  Armer.  2  —  "  Whai  Say?" 
,  _  K  M  '  .  ,  I  -  DaLsy  S  .  1  —  Nellie  and  Reggie.  10  —  Fred  Shaw,  i  —  "  May  and  79,"  8  —  E.  C.  F.  and  M.  R.  F.,  i  —  Kiltie  Anger. 
,_k  ..;  li—  Minnie  Deppc.  i  —James  W.,  3  — Jennie  S  I.iebnmn,  10  — "Ixrhle,"  9  —  Grace  Had.son.  2  — "Alpha,  Alpha.  B. 
'  1— Nellie  L  Howes,  10  — Jay  Uircl.  Jr  ,  10— S.  .ind  B.  Rhodes,  B— "  Three  Graces  of  Newark."  ;  — 
Kji-  .                                     ;  ii;  Tag,"  7  —  Katie  Hudson,  1  —  "  Skipper,"  3  —  Mollic  Cleary,  i  —  Effic  K.  Talboys.  8  —  "  ( Irangc  and  Black." 

II  -  4— Nannie  D.  and  Lillian  S.,  4  — No  Name,  Be.icon  St..  9  — Edith  and  Nanie,  8  — "Bobby  Ol.ink,"  4  — 
■■1>;  IJectric  Button  and  Patrick,"  5— Ima  Moses,  i  —  Allan  F.Rimcs.i— W.  R.Moore,  10  — L  R  .  2  -  Pet 
and  Pu^,  1  —  Ijitj  ran  and  Kettle-drum,"  4—"  Donald  and  Dorothy,"  7— "Sally  Lunn,"  7 — "Lock  and  Key,"  i  — Adrienne  For- 
re«er,  2  —  Mary  von  Klenck,  i  —  E.  M.  S.,id— C.  and  E  .\shby,  10— Harry  W.  and  Ruby  M.,  1— Belle  L.irkin,  i—"  Pop  and  I,"  5. 


ABSE.Vr    VOWEL!*. 


Inssht  a  vowel  wherever  there  is 
which  f  .How.  When  they  are  comple 
fnim  cjcS  s-ntcnce.  \Micn  these  nfie 
and  plj  -r  1  17  below  the  other,  the  c 
d.«n»ard.  »  lil  spell  what  June  is  ofte 


1  X  in  the  fifteen  sentences 
,  .select  a  word  of  five  letters 
1  words  are  rightly  selected 
iiral  row  of  letters,  reading 


X  DRXWXXXC  VIN 

Wxl-L  CXTCH  XT  X  STRXW. 

THX  XTHXR  rxRTX  XS  XLWXVS  XT  FXXLT. 

X  c.R.sxr  ..A?  .  ».~ 

«      RXXT  SXLXTXDX. 

HIM» 

V    XNX  CXLXR. 

i't    - 

V  ■    K.NXWS  NXTHXNti. 

lu-.. 

X'TS  Tin  rxRsx. 

WXTXK   H-.    1 

rm  MxlJ- 

TIIX  r»XXF  XF 

N '.  THX  XXTX.VO. 

CXVI  T">i    A 

CXXD 

\RX  WXRTII  UXCH. 

rxTtL-. 

■-K  XT  FUEXR. 

X  KXN: 

UN  X  CRXS5  XNX. 

My  41-H-63  i.i  a  bird  of  the  crow  family.  N!y  2-67-16-58  is  a  knob. 
My  6i-5c>-u-37is  a  bautboy.  My  6t-34-6'>-i-4i  are  members  of  3 
religious  community.  My  29-^48-d4-22  is  the  Runic  letter  or  charac- 
ter. My  54-3-51-44-31-46  is  the  name  of  a  famous  American  scholar, 
lecturer,  poet  and  39-40-30;  my  33-56- 36-1 2-10-7  •*  J***  adjective 
that  no  one  can  apply  to  him.  "  At'CirsTt'S  c.  HorKiNS." 

DOrBLE    CENTRAL    ACROSTIC. 

A IX  the  words  described  conLiin  iJic  snmc  number  of  letters;  the 
t«no':ntr;iI  ■  ■«>  of  Iciier.,  reading  downw.-ird,  ff>rm  two  words ;  one, 
r;   the  other,  the  sacred  pl.ir.t  ofihc  Druids. 

1.    An  insane  man.      2.    A  Ash  that  jiwims  on  its 

h  ii-i  eyes  on   one  side.       3.   A  chief  mapstrate  io 

4.   A  kind  <if  crass  highty  vahied  for  pasturaRc.     5. 

(  cn.iiTi  m.tilu-ks  used  for  food  in  Kngland.      6.    A  piece  of  money 

mentioned  in  the  Hible.     7.   A  swelling  of  the  neck,  peculiar  to  Kimc 

parts  of  Switzerland.     8.  Inclines  forward.     9.  Muscular. 

CHARADE. 

MvX"'  >*  a  Lind  of  a  fline: 


WORD-SQCARE. 


HftATHK-M.     3.  A  century  pbn 
5-  Co«y  place*. 


DivenioD*.    4    To  lum 
MtiiriK  B. 


MMEKICAI.    EMGMA. 


I'mtr.I    u,.l  »i-in.|lf.l  . 

1 1  fcraccft  a  dance  or  ; 


EAST    DBIIEADINCJS. 

I  animal  and  leave  pan  of  a  skillet. 
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Tlir:     RIDDLE-UOX. 


II,l,rsTI{ATl;i>     <l:STI(\l.     A(l{0-.TI(. 


I  llh  n.iic  words  .if  ihis  .icroMic  arc  pi,!. [red  iimc.id  of  .lcscril>cd. 
When  the  wurdk  ^irc  riKlilly  KOcued.aiid  pUitcd  mie  l.cl.iw  llienilier. 
in  ihc  order  in  wIiilIi  tlicyarc  numbered,  the  ceritnl  Icltcr>.  u-ill  spell 
(he  name  of  a  fanioii<i  -sovcrcii;n  of  ancicnl  l)iiktor>-. 

DOI'III.B    ACUOISTIC'. 

Mv  prtnialt  and  finaU  are  ihc  Mmc  a»  ihe  fim  cl"«»»ord 
Cl(o\ft.woKl>s:   I.   A  cn«tle  in  S|>atn.     3.  The  quantity  contained 
in  a  ladle,   y  A  convuUivc  sound  which  comcK  from  the  ihntnl.  4.  The 


same  as  the  first  cross-word.    5.  A  spar  tiy  means  of  which  the  main- 
sail of  a  small  vessel  is  extended.     6.  An  organization  for  playing 


A   PECIXIAU    l>l. 

irtain  poem  may  be  found  in  the  following  para- 


Xa^ 


sk  yla 


He  anil  clc  avcst'hai  k 
or  cmcm  bcrs  win  icrc 
cm  crrj'I  nyof  jun  cal  1 1 


iidl  oiidch  irping  clc 
rt  h;md  skykc  cplio  Uday. 


;irt  hcia  ii(;h  tcro  fthcb  eesw 
arc  int  tics  hinini:  day  sli  kcth  esc?  Ohi 
iir  licar  l-cir  cglu  dint  unc. 

IIE.VAGON8. 


I.  I.  A  Scriptural  proper  name  (meaning  "  a  thorn  ")  mentioned 
in  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  GcncMS.  2.  Implied.  3.  A -.hnib  4.  The 
surname  uf  a  great  English  novelist,  who  died  on  June  9ih.  5.  A 
particular  sort  of  thrust  in  fencing.  6.  The  joint  formed  by  the 
a<^in»gahis.      7.   A  prophet. 

"II.  1.  The  forward  part  of  a  vessel.  2.  Outer  garments  worn 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  3,  A  prophetic  nymph  from  whom  Numa 
claimed  to  have  received  instructions  respecting  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  4.  A  famous  battle  fought  on  June  14.  1600. 
5.  A  vocahsi.     6.   A  deputy.     7.   Refuse  of  hay. 

III.  I.  An  old  uord  meaning  *' a  deception."  3.  The  brother 
of  Rcbckah,  mentioned  in  the  twenty -fourth  chapter  of  (icncsis. 
3.  Habitations.  4.  A  President  of  the  United  States  who  died  on 
June  21.  1836.  5.  To  settle.  6.  Parts  of  shoes.  7.  A  collection 
of  boxes,  of  graduated  size.  f.  s.  f. 

CKOSS-WORD    ENIGMA. 

Mv  first  is  in  evil,  but  not  in  good; 

My  second,  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  hood: 

Nly  tliird  is  in  arrow,  but  not  in  bow; 

My  fi)urth  is  in  robin,  but  not  in  crow; 

My  fifth  i-.  in  -ummcr,  but  not  in  the  fall: 

Nly  sixili  i-.  in  stutter,  but  not  in  a  drawl: 

My  whole  w.as  a  Frenchman,  a  p.iinicr  of  fame, 

Hi>  birthd.iy.  June  30.      Now.  what  is  his  name? 

A    LETTER    IMZZLE. 

\W  starting  at  the  right  letter  in  one  of  the  following  words,  and 
then  taking  every  third  letter,  a  famous  event  which  took  place  in 
June,  1838,  m.iy  be  formed: 

l-\MI',  on:,  SLAUGHTER.  HOP,  TIN,  CAP,  Ot>OR,  SLOOP,  NAPA,  ACT, 
CHIRP,  OI'F.N,  IF,  OLAF,  TtXJl'K,  UNDER,  REDAN,  NEVER.  INN,  CRATER, 
OMAR,  SHIP,   PA. 

EASY     t'tBES. 


I.  FRom  1  10  3,  a  covering:  from  a  to  4,  always  on  the  uippcr- 
table  :  from  1  to  3.  engraved .  from  3  to  4.  to  manage :  fr.im  s  lo  6. 
tcnncniing  preparrHions  :  from  C  to  8,  attends  :  from  5  to  7.  at  a  di»- 
tance  ycl  within  view  :  fron»  7  to  8.  parches;  from  1  to  5.  to  surfeit : 
from  7  to  6,  sailors :  from  4  to  S,  wooden  vessel* ;  fn>m  2  to  7.  an 
animal. 

1 1  From  1  lo  a,  strong  ropes  or  chain* ;  from  3  to  4,  impnnii ; 
from  I  to  5.  a  ven*  small  room  :  from  3  lo  4.  \Tigranl* ;  fn-m  5  to  6, 
to  spice:  fnm  6  to  8.  nicely;  from  5  lo  7,  d.irknc^*:  fmm  7  10  8. 
bleak  :  fn-m  1  lo  5,  covered  carnagoi;  from  a  lo  6,  indication:^  from 
4  to  8,  to  kill :  from  3  lo  7.  an  old  word  meaning  "  lo  Iwlicvc."   ^^ 
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TWO    LI T T L !■:    C O  .\  I* !•: D E R A TE S. 


By  Thomas  Nklson  Page. 


Chapter  I.X. 

The  boys  were  not  sure  that  they  had  even 
fallen  asleep  when  they  heard  Lucy  Ann  call,  out- 
side. They  turned  over  to  take  another  nap. 
She  w.as  coming  up  to  the  door.  No,  for  it  was 
a  man's  step,  it  must  be  L'ncle  Balla's ;  they 
heard  horses  trampling  and  people  talking.  In  a 
second  the  door  was  tlung  open,  and  a  man  strode 
into  the  room  followed  by  one,  two,  a  half-dozen 
others,  all  white  and  all  in  uniform.  They  were 
Yankees.  The  boys  were  too  frightened  to  speak. 
They  thought  they  were  arrested  for  hiding  the 
silver. 

'■  Get  up,  you  lazy  little  rebels,"  cried  one  of  the 
intruders,  not  unpleasantly.  .-\s  the  boys  were 
not  very  quick  in  obeying,  being  really  too  fright- 
ened to  do  more  than  sit  up  in  bed,  the  man 
caught  the  mattress  by  the  end,  and  lifting  it  with 
a  jerk  ptied  them  and  all  the  bedclothes  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  a  heap.  At  this 
all  the  other  men  laughed.  .A  minute  more  and 
he  h.id  drawn  his  sword.  The  boys  expected  no 
less  than  to  be  immediately  killed.  They  were 
almost  paral)-zed.  Kut  instead  of  plunging  his 
sword  into  them,  the  man  began  to  stick  it  into 
the  mattresses  and  to  rip  them  up ;  while  others 
pulled  open  the  drawers  of  the  bureau  and  pitched 
the  things  on  the  floor. 

The  boys  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a  very  ex- 


posed and  defenseless  condition  ;  and  Willy,  who 
had  become  tangled  in  the  bedclothes,  and  had 
been  a  little  hurt  in  falling,  now  that  the  strain  was 
somewhat  over,  began  to  cry. 

In  a  minute  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway 
and  their  mother  stood  in  the  room. 

"Leave  the  room  instantly!"  she  cried. 
"  .Are  n't  you  ashamed  to  frighten  children  !  " 

''  We  have  n't  hurt  the  brats."  said  the  man  with 
the  sword,  good-naturedly. 

"  Well,  you  terrify  them  to  death.  It 's  just  as 
bad.  Give  me  those  clothes!"  and  she  sprang 
forward  and  snatched  the  boys'  clothes  from  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  taken  them  up.  She 
flung  the  suits  to  the  boys,  who  lost  no  time  in 
slipping  into  them. 

They  had  at  once  recovered  their  courage  in  the 
presence  of  their  mother.  She  seemed  to  them, 
as  she  braved  the  intruders,  the  grandest  person 
they  had  ever  seen.  Her  face  w.ns  white,  but  her 
eyes  were  like  coals  of  tire.  They  were  very  glad 
she  had  never  looked  or  talked  so  to  them. 

When  they  got  outdoors  the  y.nrd  was  full  of 
soldiers.  They  were  upon  the  porches,  in  the  en- 
try, and  in  the  house.  The  smoke-house  was  open 
and  so  were  the  doors  of  all  the  other  outhouses, 
and  now  and  then  a  man  passed,  carrying  some 
article  which  the  boys  recognized. 

In  a  little  while  the  soldiers  hiid  taken  every- 
thing they  could  carry  conveniently,  and  even 
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[JLLY, 


things  whicli  must  have  caused  tliciii  some  incon- 
venience. They  had  secured  all  llie  bacon  that 
had  been  left  in  the  smoke-house,  as  well  as  all  other 
eatables  they  could  hnd.  It  was  a  queer  sight,  to 
see  the  fellows  silting  on  their  horses  with  a  ham 
or  a  pair  of  fowls  lied  to  one  side  of  the  saddle  and 
an  engraving,  or  a  package  of  books,  or  some  or- 
nament, to  the  other. 

A  new  party  of  men  had  by  this  time  come  up 
from  the  direction  of  the  stables. 

■•  Old  man,  come  here  !  "  called  some  of  them 
to  Balla,  who  was  standing  near  expostulating 
with  the  men  who  were  about  the  fire. 

"  Who  ?  —  me  ?  "  asked  Balla. 

"  B'  ain't  you  the  carriage  driver? ' 

"  Ain't  I  the  keridge  driver?" 

"  \'cs,  j'ou J-  we  know  you  are,  so  you  need  not 
be  lying  about  it." 

"Hi!  yes;  I  the  keridge  driver.  Who  say  I 
ain't?  " 

"  Well,  where  have  you  hid  those  horses  ?  Come, 
wc  want  to  know,  quick,"  said  the  fellow  roughly, 
taking  out  his  pistol  in  a  threatening  way. 

The  old  man's  eyes  grew  wide.  "  Hi !  befo'  dc 
Lord  !  Marster,  how  I  knowanytliing  of  the  horses 
ef  they  ain't  in  the  stable, —  there's  where  we 
keeps  horses  !  " 

"Here,  you  come  with  us.  We  won't  have  no 
foolin'  'bout  this,"  said  his  questioner,  seizing  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  jerking  him  angrily  around. 
"  If  you  don't  show  us  pretty  quick  where  those 
horses  arc,  wc  '11  put  a  bullet  or  two  into  you. 
March  off  there  !  " 

He  was  backed  up  by  half-a-dozen  more,  but  the 
pistol,  which  was  at  old  Balla's  head,  was  his  most 
efficient  ally. 

"  Hi  !  Marster,  don't  pint  dat  thing  at  me  dat 
way.  I  ain'  ready  to  die  yit  —  an'  I  ain'  like  dem 
things,  noways,"  protested  Balla. 

There  is  no  telling  how  much  farther  his  courage 
could  have  withstood  their  threats,  for  the  boys' 
mother  made  her  appearance.  She  was  about  to 
bid  Balla  show  where  the  horses  were,  when  a 
party  rode  into  the  yard  leading  them. 

"  Hi !  there  are  Bill  and  John,  now,"  exclaimed 
the  boys,  recognizing  the  black  carriage-horses 
which  were  being  led  along. 

"  Well,  ef  dee  ain't  got  'em,  sho'  'nough  !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  driver,  forgetting  his  fear  of  the 
cocked  pistols. 

"  Gentlemen,  marsters,  don't  tcck  my  horses, 
cf  you  pUasc"  he  pleaded,  pushing  through  the 
group  that  surrounded  him,  and  approaching  the 
man  who  led  the  horses. 

They  only  l.iughed  at  him. 

Both  the  boys  ran  to  their  mother,  and,  flinging 
their  arms  about  her,  burst  out  crying. 


In  a  few  minutes  the  men  started  oft',  riding 
across  the  fields  ;  and  in  a  little  while  not  a  soldier 
was  in  sight. 

"  I  wish  Marse  William  could  see  you  ridin' 
'cross  them  fields,"  said  Balla,  looking  after  the 
retiring  troop  in  futile  indignation. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  every  horse 
and  mule  on  the  plantation  had  been  carried  ofi", 
except  only  two  or  three  old  mules,  which  were 
evidently  considered  not  worth  taking. 

Chapteu  X. 

Al'TER  this,  times  were  very  hard  on  the  planta- 
tion. But  the  boys'  mother  struggled  to  provide 
as  best  she  could  for  the  family  and  hands.  She 
used  to  ride  all  over  the  county  to  secure  the  sup- 
plies which  were  necessary  for  their  support ;  one 
of  the  boys  usually  being  her  escort  and  riding 
behind  her  on  one  of  the  old  mules  that  the  raiders 
had  left.  In  this  way  the  boys  became  acquainted 
with  the  roads  of  the  county  and  even  with  all  the 
bridle-paths  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  home. 
Many  of  these  were  dim  enough,  too,  running 
through  stretches  of  pine  forest,  across  old  fields 
which  were  little  better  than  jungle,  along  gullies, 
up  ditches,  and  through  woods  for  mile  after  mile. 
They  w-cre  generally  useful  only  to  a  race,  such  as 
the  negroes,  which  had  an  instinct  for  direction  like 
that  shown  by  some  animals  ;  but  the  boys  learned 
to  follow  them  unerringly,  and  soon  became  as 
skillful  in  "  keepin' de  parf "  as  any  night-walker 
on  the  plantation. 

As  the  year  passed,  the  times  grew  harder  and 
harder,  and  the  expeditions  made  by  the  boys' 
mother  became  longer  and  longer,  and  more  and 
more  frequent. 

The  meat  gave  out,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  had 
no  hogs  left  for  the  next  year.  The  plantation 
usually  subsisted  on  bacon  ;  but  now  there  was  not 
a  pig  left  on  the  pl.acc  —  unless  the  old  wild  sow  in 
the  big  woods  (who  had  refused  to  be  "driven  up" 
the  fall  before)  still  survived,  which  was  doubtful ; 
for  the  most  diligent  search  was  made  for  her 
without  success,  and  it  was  conceded  that  even  she 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  deserters.  Nothing  w.is 
heard  of  her  for  months. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn,  the  boys  were  out  hunt- 
ing in  the  big  woods,  in  the  most  distant  and 
wildest  part,  where  they  sloped  down  toward  a 
little  marshy  branch  that  ran  into  the  river  a  mile 
or  two  away. 

It  was  a  very  dry  spell  and  squirrels  were  hard 
to  find,  owing,  the  boys  agreed,  to  the  noise  made 
in  trampling  through  the  dry  leaves.  Finally,  they 
tiecided  to  station  themselves  each  at  the  foot  of  a 
hickory  and  wait  for  the  squirrels.     They  found 
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two  l.ir(;c  hickory  trees  not  too  far  apart,  and  took  was  a  suclilen  "oof,  oof,"  and  Frank  licaril  tliem 
their  positions  each  on  the  j^roiind,  witli  his  back  to  rushing  back  clown  ihrouj^h  the  woods  low  aril  the 
a  tree.  marsh. 

"  Somebody's  hogs,"  he  imittcred  in  di:>gust. 
'•  Frank,    Frank !  '"   called    Willy,    in    a    most 
excited  tone. 
"What?" 

"  It 's  the  old  spotted  sow,  and  she  's  got  a  lot  of 
pii;s  with  her — great  big  slui.a->  luarly  -loun  !" 


It  was  very  dull,  waiting,  and  a  half-whispered 
colloquy  was  passing  between  ihen>  as  to  the 
advisability  of  givmg  it  up,  when  a  faint  "cranch, 
cranch,  cranch,"  sounded  in  the  dry  leaves.  At 
tirst  the  boys  thought  it  wns  a  sipiirrel,  and  both 
of   ihcni   grasped    tin  ;  I  hen    the    sound 


came  again,  but  this  time  there  appeared  to  be, 
not  one,  but  a  number  of  animals,  rustling  slowly 
along. 

"  Wh.it  is  it  ?  "  asked  Frank,  of  W'illy,  whose  tree 
was  a  little  nearer  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

'"T  ain't  anything  but  some  cows  or  sheep,  I 
believe,"  said  Willy,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  The 
look  of  interest  died  out  of  Frank's  face,  but  he 
still  kept  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
which  was  now  very  distinct.  The  underbrush, 
however,  was  too  thick  for  them  to  see  anything. 
At  length  Willy  rose  and  pushed  his  way  rapidly 
through  the  bushes  toward  the  animals.     There 


Frank  sprang  up  and  ran  through  the  bushes. 

■'  At  least  six  of 'em  !  " 

"  Let  's  follow  'em  !  " 

"All  right." 

The  boys,  stooping  their  heads,  struck  out 
through  the  bushes  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
yet  retreating  animals  could  still  be  heard. 

"  Let 's  shoot  'cm." 

"All  right." 

On  they  kept  as  hard  as  they  could.  What 
great  news  it  was !     What  royal  game  ! 

"  It 's  like  hunting  wild  boars,  is  n't  it  ?  "  shouted 
Willy,  joyfully. 

They  followed  the  track  left  by  the  animals  in 
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the  leaves  kicked  up  in  their  mad  flight.  It  led 
down  over  the  hill,  throuj^h  the  thicket,  and  came 
to  an  end  at  the  marsh  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  swamp.  Heyond  that  it  could  not  be 
traced ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  wild  hogs  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the 
marsh  which  was  tlieir  home. 

ClIAPlICK    Xl. 

,FTER  cir- 
cling the 
edge     of 
the  swamp 
for  some 
time    the 
boys,     as 
it  was  now 
growinglate, 
turnedtoward 
^p  home.     They 
were    full   of 
their  valuable 
discovery,  and 
laid   all   sorts 
of     plans    for 
the       capture 
•^    of   the     hogs. 
They  would  not 
tell     even     their 
mother,    as      they 
wished  to  surprise  her. 
They  were,    of    course, 
familiar     with     all      the 
modes  of  trapping  game, 
as  described  in  the  story- 
books, and  they  discussed 
them  all.     The  easiest  way 
to  get  the  hogs  was  to  shoot 
them,  and  this  would   be   the 
most  '■  fun  "  ;  but  it  would  never 
do,  for  the  meat  would  spoil.  When 
they  reached   home  they   hunted    up 
Uncle  Balla  and  told  him  about    their 
discovery.    He  was  veiy  much  inclined  to 
laugh  at  them.     The  hogs  they  had  seen 
were   nothing,   he   told  them,  but   some 
of  the  neighbors'  hogs  which   had  wan- 
^,  .,,      dered  into  the  woods. 

(b  When  the  boys  went  to  bed  they  talked 

1^  it  over  once  more  and  determined  that  next 
J  day  they  would  thoroughly  explore  the  woods 
and  the  swamp  also,  as  far  as  they  could. 

The  following  afternoon,  therefore,  they  set  out, 
and  m;ide  imniedi.\tely  for  that  part  of  the  woods 
where  they  had  seen  and  heard  the  hogs  the  day 
before.      One  of  them  carried  a  gun  and  the  other 


a  long  jumping-pole.  After  finding  the  trail  they 
followed  it  straight  down  to  the  swamp. 

Rolling  their  trousers  up  above  their  knees,  they 
waded  boldly  in,  selecting  an  opening  between  the 
bushes  which  looked  like  a  hog-path.  They  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  for  the  briers  were  so  thick  in  many 
places  that  they  could  hardly  make  any  progress 
at  all  when  they  neared  the  branch.  So  they 
turned  and  worked  their  way  painfully  down  the 
stream.  At  last,  however,  they  reached  a  place 
where  the  brambles  and  bushes  seemed  to  form  a 
perfect  wall  before  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  through. 

"Let  's  go  home,"  said  Willy.  " 'T  ain't  any 
use  to  try  to  get  through  there.  .My  legs  are 
scratched  all  to  ])ieces  now." 

"  Let  's  try  and  get  out  here,"  said  Frank,  and 
he  turned  from  the  wall  of  brambles.  They  crept 
along,  springing  from  hummock  to  hummock. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  spot  where  the  oozy  mud 
extended  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  before  the  next 
tuft  of  grass. 

'•How  am  I  to  get  the  gun  across?"  ;isked 
Willy,  dolefully. 

•"  That  's  a  fact !  It  's  too  far  to  throw  it,  even 
with  the  caps  off." 

At  length  they  concluded  to  go  back  for  a  piece 
of  log  they  had  seen,  and  to  throw  this  down  so  as 
to  lessen  the  distance. 

They  pulled  the  log  out  of  the  sand,  carried  it 
to  the  muddy  spot,  and  threw  it  into  the  mud  where 
they  wanted  it. 

Frank  stuck  his  pole  down  and  felt  until  he  had 
what  he  thought  a  secure  hold  on  it,  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  tuft  of  grass  beyond,  and  sprang  into  air. 

As  he  jumped,  the  pole  slipped  from  its  insecure 
support  into  the  miry  mud,  and  Frank,  instead  of 
landing  on  the  hummock  for  which  he  had  aimed, 
lost  his  direction,  and  soused  flat  on  his  side  with  a 
loud  "spa-lash,"  in  the  water  and  mud  three  feet 
to  the  left. 

He  was  a  queer  object  as  he  staggered  to  liis 
feet  in  the  quagmire  ;  but  at  the  instant  a  loud 
"  oof,  oof,"  came  from  the  thicket,  not  a  dozen 
yards  away,  and  the  whole  herd  of  hogs,  roused,  by 
his  fall,  from  slumber  in  their  muddy  lair,  dashed 
away  through  the  swamp  with  "  oofs"  of  fear. 

"There  they  go,  there  they  go!"  shouted  both 
boys  eagerly,-  Willy,  in  his  excitement,  splashing 
across  the  perilous-looking  quagmire,  and  finding 
it  not  so  deep  as  it  had  looked. 

"  There's  where  they  go  in  and  out,"  exclaimed 
Frank,  pointing  to  a  low  round  opening,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  high,  a  httle  farther  beyond 
them,  which  formed  an  arch  in  the  almost  solid 
wall  of  brambles  surrounding  the  place. 

.As  it  was  now  late  they  returned  home,  resolving 
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to  wait  until  the  next  afternoon  before  taking  any 
further  steps.  There  was  not  a  pound  of  b.ncon 
to  be  obtnineil  anywhere  in  the  county  for  love  or 
money,  ami  the  llock  of  sheep  was  ahuost  gone. 

Their  niothei's  anxiety  as  to  means  for  keeping 
her  itepenilents  fron>  starving 
w.is  so    yrcat    th.it    the    boys 
were  on   the  point  of  telhng 
her  what  they  knew;  and  when 
they   heard  her   wishing    she    ^^ 
had  a  few  hogs  to  fatten,  they     -' ' 
could  scarcely  keep  from  let-      - 
ting    her   know    their    plans. 
.•\t  l.Tst  they  had  to  jump  up, 
and  run  out  of  the  room  ! 

Next  day  the  boys  e.ich 
hunted  up  a  pair  of  old  boots  ^ 

which  they  had  used  the  win- 
ter before.  The  leather  was 
so  dry  and  worn  that  the  boots 
hurt  their  growing  feet  cruelly, 
but  they  brought  the  boots 
along  to  put  on  when  the\  ^". 
reached  the  swamp.  This 
time,  each  took  a  gun,  and  jr,'. 
they   also   carried   an  ax,  for    .^.  ..'' 

now  they  had  determined  on    7^' 
a  plan  for  capturing  the  hogs. 

"•  1  wish  we  had  let  Peter 
and  Cole  come,"  said  Willy, 
dolefully,  sitting  on  the  butt 
end  of  a  log  they  had  cut,  and 
wiping  his  face  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Or  had  asked  L'ncle  Balla 
to  help  us,"  added  Frank. 

"  They  'd  be  certain  to  tell 
all  about  it." 

'•  Yes;  so  they  would." 

They  settled  down  in  silence, 
and  panted. 

'■  I  tell  you  what  we  ought 
to  do  !     Bait  the  hog-path,  as  you  would  for  tisli." 
This  was  the  sugt^estion  of  the  angler,  Frank. 

••  With  what  ?  " 

••  .-\corns." 

The  acorns  were  tolerably  plentiful  around  the 
r  Mts  of  the  big  oaks,  so  the  boys  set  to  work  to 
pick  them  up.  It  w.is  an  easier  job  than  cutting 
the  log.  and  it  was  not  long  before  each  had  his 
hat  full. 

As  they  started  down  to  the  swamp,  Frank  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  "  Look  there,  Willy  !  " 

Willy  looked,  and  not  fifty  yards  away,  with 
their  ends  resting  on  old  stumps,  were  three  or 
four  "  hacks,"  or  piles  of  rails,  which  had  been 
mauled  the  se.is<m  before  and  left  there,  probably 
having  been  forgotten  or  overlo-il;-.! 
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Willy  i;ave  a  hurrah,  v.hile  bending  under  ihe 
weight  of  a  large  rail. 

At  the  spot  where  the  hog-path  came  out  of  the 
thicket  they  commenced  to  build  their  tr.ip. 

First  they  laid  a  lloor  of  rails ;    then  they  built  a 


'^^^r 


pen,  five  or  six  rails  high,  wliich  they  strength- 
ened with  "  outriders."  When  the  pen  was 
finished,  they  pried  up  the  side  nearest  the  thicket, 
from  the  bottom  rail,  about  a  foot ;  that  is,  high 
enough  for  the  animals  to  enter.  This  they  did 
by  means  of  two  rails,  using  one  as  a  fulcrum  and 
one  as  a  lever,  having  shortened  them  enough  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  done  from  inside  the  pen. 

The  lever  they  pulled  down  at  the  farther  end 
until  it  touchetl  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  and  fast- 
ened it  by  another  rail,  a  thin  one,  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  lever,  and  across  the  pen.  This 
would  slip  easily  when  pushed  away  from  the  gap, 
and  needed  to  be  moved  only  about  an  inch  to 
slip  from  the  end  of  the  lever  and  release  it  ;  the 
weight  of  the  pen  would  then  close  the  gap.   Behind 
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this  rail  tlic  acorns  were  to  be  thrown  ;  and  the 
hogs,  in  trying  to  get  the  bait,  would  pusli  the 
rail,  free  the  lever  or  trigger,  and  the  gap  would 
be  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  pen  when  the  lever  was 
released. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  boys  finished. 

They  scattered  a  portion  of  the  acorns  for  bait 
along  the  path  and  up  into  the  pen,  to  toll  the  hogs 
in.  The  rest  they  strewed  inside  the  pen,  beyond 
their  sliding  rail. 

They  could  scarcely  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  pen  ;  but  it  was  so  late  they  had  to  hurry  home. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  But  Monday  morning, 
by  daylight,  they  were  up  and  went  out  with 
their  guns,  apparently  to  hunt  squirrels.  They 
went,  however,  straight  to  their  trap.  As  they 
approached  they  thought  they  heard  the  hogs 
grunting  in  the  pen.  Willy  was  sure  of  it;  and 
they  ran  .as  hard  as  they  could.  But  there  were 
no  hogs  there.  After  going  every  morning  and 
evening  for  two  weeks,  there  never  had  been  even 
an  acorn  missed,  so  they  stopped  their  visits. 

Peter  and  Cole  found  out  about  the  pen,  and 
then  the  servants  learned  of  it,  and  the  boys  were 
joked  and  laughed  at  unmercifully. 

"  I  believe  them  boys  is  distracted,"  said  old 
Balla,  in  the  kitchen ;  "  settin'  a  pen  in  them 
woods  for  to  ketch  hogs, —  w^ith  the  gap  open  ! 
Think  hogs  goin'  stay  in  pen  with  gap  open  —  ef 
any  wuz  dy.ah  to  went  in  I  " 

"Well,  you  come  out  and  help  us  hunt  for 
them,"  said  the  boys  to  the  old  driver. 

"  Go  'way,  boy,  I  ain'  got  time  foolin'  wid  you 
chillern,  buildin'  pen  in  swamj).  There  ain't  no 
hogs  in  them  woods,  onless  thev  got  in  dyah  sence 
las'  fall." 

"You  saw  'cm,  did  n't  you,  Willy?"  declared 
Frank. 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  Go  'way.  Don't  you  know,  ef  that  old  sow 
had  been  in  them  woods  the  boys  would  have  got 
her  up  las'  fall, —  an' ef  they  had  n't,  she'd  come 
up  long  bcfo'  this?  " 

"  Mister  Hall  ketch  you  boys  pultin'  his  hogs 
up  in  pen,  he  '11  tcck  you  up,"  said  Lucy  .A.nn,  in 
her  usual  teasing  way. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  boys  to  stand  after  all 
they  had  done.  Uncle  Balla  must  be  right.  They 
would  have  to  admit  it.  The  hogs  must  have  be- 
longed to  some  one  else.  And  their  Mother  was 
in  such  desperate  straits  about  meat  ! 

Lucy  Ann's  last  shot,  about  catching  Mr.  Hall's 
hogs,  took  effect ;  and  the  boys  agreed  that  they 
would  go  out  some  afternoon  and  pull  the  pen  down. 

The  next  afternoon  they  took  their  gims,  and 
started  out  on  a  squirrel-hunt. 

They  did  not  have  much  luck,  however. 


"  Let 's  go  by  there,  and  pull  the  old  pen  down," 
said  Frank,  as  they  started  homeward  from  the  far 
side  of  the  woods. 

"  It 's  out  of  the  way, —  let  the  old  thing  rip." 

"  We  'd  better  pull  it  down.  If  a  hog  were  to 
be  caught  there,  it  would  n't  do." 

"  I  wish  he  would  !  —  but  thire  ain't  any  hogs 
going  to  get  caught,"  growled  Willy. 

"  He  might  starve  to  death." 

This  suggestion  persuaded  Willy,  who  could  not 
bear  to  h.ave  anything  suffer. 

So  they  sauntered  down  toward  the  swamp. 

As  they  approached  it,  a  squirrel  ran  up  a  tree, 
and  both  boys  were  after  it  in  a  second.  They 
were  standing,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  gazing 
up,  trying  to  get  a  sight  of  the  little  animal  among 
the  gray  branches,  when  a  sound  came  to  the  ears 
of  both  of  them  at  the  same  moment. 

"  What  's  that  ?  "  both  asked  together. 

"  It  's  hogs,  grunting." 

"  No,  they  are  fighting.  They  are  in  the  swamp. 
Let  's  run,"  said  Willy. 

"No;  we'll  scare  them  away.  They  may  be 
near  the  trap,"  w.is  Frank's  prudent  suggestion. 
"  Let  's  creep  up." 

"  I  hear  young  pigs  squealing.  Do  you  think 
they  are  ours?  " 

The  squirrel  was  left,  flattened  out  and  trembling 
on  top  of  a  large  limb,  and  the  boys  stole  down  the 
hill  toward  the  pen.  The  hogs  were  not  in  sight, 
though  they  could  be  heard  grunting  and  scuffling. 
They  crept  closer.  Willy  crawled  through  a  thick 
clump  of  bushes,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
shout.  "  We  've  got  'cm  !  —  wc  've  got  'em  !  "  he 
cried,  running  toward  the  pen,  followed  by  Frank. 

Sure  enough  !  There  they  were,  fast  in  the  pen, 
fighting  and  snorting  to  get  out,  and  tearing 
around  with  the  bristles  high  on  their  round  backs, 
the  old  sow  and  seven  large  young  hogs:  while  a 
litter  of  eight  little  pigs,  as  the  boys  ran  up, 
squeezed  through  the  rails,  and,  squealing,  d.ashed 
away  into  the  grass. 

The  hogs  were  almost  frantic  at  the  sight  of  the 
boys,  and  rushed  madly  at  the  sides  of  the  pen ; 
but  the  boys  had  made  it  too  strong  to  be  broken. 

.•\fter  gazing  at  their  capture  awhile,  and  piling 
a  few  more  outriders  on  the  corners  of  the  pen  to 
make  it  more  secure,  the  two  trappers  rushed 
home.  They  dashed  breathless  and  panting  into 
their  mother's  room,  shouting.  "  We  've  got  'em  ! 
—  wc  've  got  'em  !  "  and,  seizing  her,  began  to 
dance  up  and  down  with  her. 

In  a  little  while  the  whole  plantation  was  aware 
of  the  capture,  and  old  Balla  was  sent  out  with 
them  to  look  at  the  hogs  and  make  sure  they  did  not 
belong  to  some  one  else, —  as  he  insisted  they  did. 
The  boys  went  with  him.     It  was  quite  dark  when 
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he  returned,  but  as  lie  came  in,  the  proof"  of  the 
boys'  success  was  written  on  his  face.  He  was  on 
a  broad  grin.  To  his  mistress's  inquiry  he  rephed, 
'•  Yes,  'ni,  they  's  got  'em.  sho'  'nough.  They  's 
the  beatenes'  boys  !  " 


For  some  time  afterward  he  would  every  now 
and  then  break  into  a  chuckle  of  amused  content 
and  exclaim,  '•Them  's  right  smart  chillern." 
And  nt  Christmas,  when  the  hogs  were  killed,  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  plantation. 


(To  i^  conttHueti. ) 

B.\LL.\n    OV    TWM    NAUTILUS. 
By  E.  Cav.\zza. 


C>  Xautiliis  :  O  Xaiililn 
H'Ay  sail  you  on  the  mam  t 

I  go  to  bring  the  I'airy  King, 
To  come  to  his  own  again. 

They  broke  in  two  his  royal  wand. 
And  took  his  crown  away. 

And  drove  him  forth  from  Fairyland 
For  a  thousand  years  and  a  day." 


O  Xautilus  :  O  Nautilus! 
Whtrtof  is  made  lliy  sail? 

Of  a  roseleaf  white,  and  a  thread  of  light 
That  was  spun  from  a  moonbeam  pale ; 

The  rudder  that  steers  my  ship  so  fast 
Was  a  thorn  of  a  red,  red  rose; 

And  on  spider's  cordage  I  climb  the  m.ist 
When  the  wind  of  the  ocean  blows." 


6^o 
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('  Xdiili/iis .'  O  .\'ttii/i7iis  .' 
.-I III/  ii'/io  ii IV  veil,  yourself  ? 

The  son  of  a  fay  of  ihc  land,  iliey  say. 

And  of  a  walcr-clf. 
Oh  !  the  veil  and  the  },'own  of  mother  mine 

Were  woven  of  mist  so  thin  ; 
Through  her  wedding-ring,  so  small  and  line, 

You  could  not  tlirust  a  pin." 


O  .\nulilus  .'  O  Nautilus  .' 
Jli'iL'  -will  you  Jiiitl  your  way  ? 

■'  I  do  not  know ;   I  sail  to  and  fro 
For  a  thousand  years  and  a  day. 

But  when  that  day  is  done,  no  doubt, 
1  shall  find  the  Fairy  King, 

And  the  fairy  folk  will  dance  and  shout, 
And  the  bells  of  their  land  will  ring  !  " 


AIMKi:. 


Mary  K.  X'anuyne. 


•'  .Xre  you  Cjuite  sure  that  I  can  leave  you  safely, 
my  pet  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mamma!  " 

"You  will  play  very  quietly  about  the  house 
and  grounds,  and  do  whatever  Madame  tells  you  ?" 

"  Surely  I  will.  And  you  know.  Mamma,  that 
1  shall  have  Aimec  to  take  care  of  me.  You  have 
no  idea  how  good  she  is;  and  then,  you  know,  she  is 
ever  and  ever  so  much  older  than  I  am,  and  she 
has  always  lived  here  and  knows  everything  about 
the  place." 

.Mrs.  Anderson  smiled.  She  ipiite  shared  her 
little  girl's  admiration  for  Aimee  St.  (iermain,  their 
good  landl.-idy's  niece,  and  felt  that  Flossie  would 
be  safe  in  the  care  of  the  quiet  little  French  maid- 
en. Hut  she  felt  some  little  uneasiness,  never- 
theless. 


In  the  first  place,  Aimee  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  while  Flossie  was  ten  and  had  tiuly  .American 
ideas  of  independence,  gained  from  living  in  a 
New  England  village  where  everybody  knew 
"the  Squire's  little  girl,"  and  where  she  was 
quite  as  safe  rambling  about  the  streets  or  straying 
by  the  little  brook  that  babbled  loudly  in  spring 
and  dried  up  to  nothing  during  August,  as  she  was 
in  the  old  nursery  at  the  Hall. 

But  ill-health  and  a  father's  anxiety  had  made 
Flossie  and  her  mother  exiles  from  their  New  Eng- 
land home,  and  they  were  now  living  in  a  roman- 
tic villa  beside  the  blue  Mediterranean,  not  far 
from  Nice,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  a  shaded  hill 
whose  green  slopes  were  a  delicious  playground 
for  Flossie  and  a  very  mine  of  strength  to  her 
mother. 


It  was  the  luornint'  of  Corpus  Cliristi.  There 
were  to  be  many  gorgeous  ceremonies  in  the 
cathedral  at  Nice,  for  this  is  a  great  festival  of 
the  Church ;  and  Mrs.  Anderson  would  not  have 
left  her  dauglUer,  but  she  had  received  word 
that  a  friend  of  hers  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
dcs  Anglais,  in  ihat  city,  and  was  anxious  to  see 
her.  She  did  not  wish  to  take  Flossie  with  her, 
for  it  w.is  quite  a  (iitiguing  journey,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  thought  her  little  girl  would  be  safer 
at  home,  considering  the  crowd,  the  heat,  and  the 
confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  a  good 
day  to  leave  the  child  alone,  as  nearly  all  the 
boarders  were  going  into  the  city,  and  the  villa 
would  be  quite  deserted. 

'■  .Aimee  will  take  ch.nrge  of  ze  leetle  girl  —  sure- 
ly, sure-ly,"  echoed  Madame,  who  had  happened  lo 
overhear  their  conversation. 

.■\nd  so  it  was  arranged.  The  carriage  arrived 
early  for  Mrs.  Anderson;  the  rest  of  the  boarders 
left  for  Nice ;  Madame  started  out  on  her  daily 
shopping  tour  among  the  vegetable-farmers  and 
trades-people,  and  by  noon  the  two  little  girls  were 
left  .nlmost  in  sole  possession.  Deaf  old  Jean,  the 
gardener,  and  Marianne,  the  cook,  who  spoke  a 
dreadful  patois  that  Madame  alone  understood, 
were  the  only  others  about  the  villa. 

"  Where  shall  we  go,  .-Ximee  ? "  inquired  Flossie, 
who  was  the  restless  one  of  the  little  couple. 

"Into  ze  garden,  ii'est  ce  pas?"  answered  the 
bttle  maid,  whose  soft  brown  eyes  and  sweet,  firm 
mouth  already  indicated  the  self-control  of  a 
mature  woman. 

Flossie  readily  agreed,  and  they  soon  established 
themselves  under  a  beautiful  big  tree. 

Little  folk  who  have  never  had  foreign  playmates 
or  friends,  or  lived  abroad,  can  not  realize  how 
many  entertaining  things  these  two  little  ones  had 
to  talk  about. 

Flossie  had  told  Aimee  a  thousand  things  about 
her  life  in  New  England ;  she  had  pictured  the 
great  snow-storms,  the  rushing  rivers,  the  ponds 
of  smooth  ice  that  one  could  run  about  on,  for 
months  and  months,  as  safely  as  upon  solid  ground  : 
the  great  Thanksgiving  feast,  with  its  meeting  of 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins;  the  cookies  and  the 
gingerbread,  the  skating  and  the  sleighing,  all  of 
which  were  new  to  the  little  French  girl. 

And  Aimee  had  much  to  tell  Flossie.  Every 
nook  and  corner  of  her  beloved  France  had  some 
legend  connected  with  it,  and  with  these  Aimee 
was  familiar.  Then  she  knew  how  to  do  many 
things  that  were  new  to  Flossie.  Her  little  fingers 
were  very  deft,  and  at  the  convent  where  she  was 
educated,  the  good  sisters  h.id  taught  her  how  to 
mjke  most  wonderful  embroidery.  With  her  little 
pillow  on  her  lap,  she  would  weave  the  daintiest  and 
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costliest  lace,  such  a-)  Flossie  had  seen  in  the  great 
stores  in  America.  The  threads  were  so  delicate, 
the  patterns  so  intricate,  anil  the  labyrinth  of  pins, 
through  which  Aimee  guided  her  regiment  of  bob- 
bins, so  bewildering,  that  Flossie  could  only  sigh 
with  hopeless  admiration,  .is  she  saw  the  agile 
fingers  move. 

Aimee  proposed  10  her  little  companion  that 
tliey  should  lake  a  run  about  the  garden. 

"  .Aimee,"  cried  Flossie,  as  the  two  girls  paused 
on  a  knoll  whence  they  could  look  a  long  distance 
out  upon  the  road,  "  what  is  that  old  ruined  build- 
ing, 'way  over  there  ? " 

.\imce  smiled.  "  It  is  the  remains  of  a  beauti- 
ful villa  built  very  long  ago  by  a  very  rich  gentle- 
man from  your  country, —  no!  England,—  1  always 
forget." 

"  Do  you  think  we  might  run  and  look  at  it  ? " 

'■  It  would  be  a  long  run.  And  see,  Flossie,  the 
air  is  so  hot  and  still.  There  are  black  clouds 
yonder." 

"  You  don't  mean  rain  .'  " 

Aimee  shook  her  head. 

■'  No,  not  lain." 

•'  Well,  then,  let  us  go."  Flossie  held  her  com- 
panion tightly  by  the  hand,  and  was  drawing  her 
along  the  path  toward  the  old  ruin. 

"  But,  if  anything  should  happen." 

"  What  could  happen  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know,  exactly,"  Aimee  answered,  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  still  allowing  Flossie  to  lead  her. 

Aimee  was  thinking  of  a  conversation  between 
her  aunt  and  a  friend,  which  she  had  overheard  the 
evening  before,  but  did  not  care  to  tell  Flossie 
about  it,  fearing  to  frighten  the  little  one. 

The  girls  went  toward  the  villa,  and,  after  quite 
a  long  walk,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
building. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  garden  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Aimee,  smiling. 

"  And  see,"  cried  Flossie,  "  the  doors  are  quite 
gone,  and  1  can  see  inside  the  rooms.  Oh,  what 
beautiful  pictures  those  are,  on  the  walls  !  " 

Flossie  was  not  familiar  with  frescoed  walls  and 
these  paintings,  even  in  tlieir  ruined  state,  seemed 
very  strange  and  very  beautiful  to  her. 

Aimee  was  anxiously  watching  the  sky.  There 
w.is  a  peculiar  stillness  in  the  air,  and,  on  the  hori- 
zon, banks  of  bl.nck  clouds  were  heaped  one  upon 
another.  Suddenly  she  missed  Flossie  from  her 
side. 

"  Where  are  you,  petite,  where  are  you  ?  "  she 
called.  Flossie  did  not  reply.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  if  the  wind  were  sigh- 
ing amid  the  trees.     But  —  there  was  no  wind  I 

Just  as  Aim6e  noticed  this,  a  dull  rumble  seemed 
to  come  from  the  neighboring  hills.     Then  there 
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was  silence,  followed  by  a  hoarse,  low  growl,  as  if 
some  great  monster  enchained  in  the  woods  shook 
the  air.  Instinctively  Aimee  clasped  her  hand  to 
her  heart  and  a;jain  loudly  called  Flossie  by 
name. 

But  still  there  was  no  answer  ;  only  the  sighing 
of  those  motionless  trees,  and  again  the  hoarse, 
low  rumbling,  followed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  earth  beneath  her  feet. 

"  It   has   come,"   screamed     the     "irl.      "  Oh, 


the  ground  ;  they  fastened  them  upon  great  rocks 
and  they  strengthened  them  by  broad  arches  so 
that  when  the  earth  trembled  they  should  be  as 
secure  as  possible.  But  many,  very  many,  years 
had  since  passed.  Many  towns  on  the  shores  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean  had  been  visited  and 
destroyed  by  earthquake  shocks ;  yet  no  such 
calamity  had  befallen  the  beautiful  cities  of  south- 
ern France.  Of  late,  wiseacres  had  foretold  that 
the  shocks  would  come  soon  again.     But  the  in- 
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Flossie,  Flossie,  iiioii  enfant,  ma  petite,  oil  es-tn  / 
oil  cs-tu  f  " 

In  her  excitement  Aimee  spoke  her  native 
tongue. 

There  was  no  reply.  She  turned  and  looked  at 
the  walls  of  the  house  behind  her.  Should  she 
enter?  Dare  she  enter.'  Flossie  had  gone  into 
the  building  —  and  now  the  earthquake  had  come  ! 
No  place  was  so  unsafe.  The  walls  were  old  and 
moldered  by  time,  and  half  shaken  to  pieces  by 
former  earthquakes. 

Last  night,  .ind  many  times  before,  Aimee  had 
heard  stories  of  earthquakes,  for  the  beautiful 
Riviera  often  had  been  visited  by  these  calamities. 
In  olden  limes  people  built  their  houses  low  upon 
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h.ibitants  had  not  been  frightened  by  the  warnings 
and  little  or  no  precautions  had  been  taken. 

But  where  was  Flossie?  Some  minutes  had 
passed  since  she  had  entered  the  ruin.  Why  had 
she  not  heard  Aiinee's  call  ?  Had  she  been  deaf 
to  the  strange  voice  of  the  wind?  Had  she  not 
seen  the  darkened  sky  or  felt  the  trembling  nf  the 
walls  about  her,  of  the  ruined  lloor  beneath  her 
feet? 

With  one  timorous  glance  at  the  broken  ceiling 
above  her  head,  the  wide  seams  and  gaps  in  the 
tottering  walls,  the  half-dislodged  blocks  of  stone 
all  ready  to  fall,  Aimee  sprang  within  the  arch- 
way. A  sweet  voice,  crying  "Peep!"  attracted 
her  attention,  and  with  one  bound  she  reached  the 
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Staircase.  Flying  up  the  broken,  lialf-ruincil  steps, 
she  caiijjht  si^ht  of  Flossie's  htiic  form  in  a  re- 
mote corner.  .\s  swiftly  as  possible  she  crossed 
the  apartment,  and  clasped  the  little  yirl  in  her 
arms.  .Vt  this  moment  anotlier  low  rumbling 
sound  filled  the  air. 

Flossie  hail  fancied  that  she  saw  her  way  to  a 
capital  game  of  "  hide-and-seek."  This  had  made 
her  ignore  .-Vimee's  call,  and  the  walls  of  the 
chateau  had  prevented  her  from  noticing  the 
darkened  sky.  Of  the  noise  she  thought  little. 
A  very  tiny  clap  of  thunder  would  have  sounded 
much  louder. 

.-\imee,  grasping  Flossie's  wrist,  drew  her  toward 
the  head  of  the  staircase,  crying  in  her  car  mean- 
while : 

■■  Hurry,  hurry,  it  is  an  earthquake  !  " 

Had  she  not  spoken  they  might  have  escaped 
from  the  building.  But  at  this  word  Flossie  was 
startled,  lost  her  footing  and  fell.  The  sudden 
weight  upon  her  hand  loosened  Aimee's  gr.isp. 
The  little  girl  rolled  sideways,  and  over  the  un- 
guarded side  of  the  staircase  ! 

Aimee  saw  the  fall,  and  as  the  little  form  disap- 
peared a  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  her  lips.  But 
no  mortal  ear  heard,  or  could  have  heard  it,  for 
with  a  voice  of  muffled  thunder  the  solid  earth 
heaved  and  writhed  beneath  their  feet,  the  walls 
shook,  and  groaned,  and  fell  about  them,  stones 
were  hurled  here  and  there,  and  over  all  settled  a 
cloud  of  thick  dust  which  it  was  impossible  to  see 
through,  or  to  breathe. 

.After  the  shock  there  was  a  strange  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  loose 
stone,  here  and  there,  or  the  settling  of  the  ruined 
masses  into  a  closer  heap. 

Aimee  lay  upon  the  stone  staircase,  breathless 
and  powerless,  but  unhurt.  For  a  moment  she 
was  too  frightened  even  to  move.  Then  she  sat 
up  and  tried  to  look  about  her. 

What  made  it  so  dark  ?  Try  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  see  anything.     She  called  Flossie. 

No  answer  came,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
minutes  .\imee  fancied  she  could  hear  a  low  sob- 
bing. She  called  louder  and  was  answered  by  the 
child's  voice  : 

"  Here  I  am,  Aimee,  here  !  " 

Sore  and  bruised  as  she  was,  .Vimee  could  move 
without  difficulty,  and  creeping  carefully  down  the 
steps,  made  her  way  to  Flossie's  side.  The  child 
flung  both  arms  about  her,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  could  do  nothing  but  sob  in  each  other's 
arms. 

"  Arc  you  hurt,  Flossie  ?  " 

"  Oh  vcs.  vcs  !  " 
•Where?" 

' '  .My  arm.    Oh  !  it  is  so  sore,  and  my  head  !  —  it 
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hurts  me  so!  Oh,  .Aimee,  wh.it  has  happened.' 
Are  we  killed  ?     What  makes  it  so  dark  ?  " 

.Aimee  felt  the  poor  head  very  carefully  and 
found  that  it  was  only  bruised.  The  arm  was  wet 
with  something  she  knew  must  be  blood  ;  but 
Flossie  could  move  it.  So,  fortunately,  it  was  not 
broken. 

Tearing  her  handkerchief  into  strips,  Aimee 
bound  the  injured  limb  as  well  as  she  could  and 
then  gathered  the  little  one  closer  in  her  arms. 

Yes,  tlie  earthi|uake  had  come.  It  was  probably 
not  very  severe,  for  if  it  had  been,  they  must  have 
been  killed.  But  the  wall  of  the  old  chateau  had 
fallen  and  had  made  them  prisoners  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"  But,  if  we  look  about,  shall  we  not  find  a  way 
out?  "  asked  Flossie. 

.Aimee's  voice  trembled.  "  I  am  afraid  not,  but 
wc  will  try.  First  let  us  thank  God  for  saving  us 
from  a  dreadful  death." 

'■  Yes,  indeed,  indeed  wc  will,"  was  Flossie's 
reply.  ''  .And  .Aimee,  we  will  ask  Him  to  show  us 
a  way  out  and  let  us  go  heme.  Oh,  Mamma ! 
Mamma  !  " 

In  the  darkness,  surrounded  by  the  fallen  debris 
and  nearly  suffocated  with  the  dust,  the  two  little 
girls  knelt,  and  the  prayer  was  said.  Soon  after 
Flossie  buried  her  head  in  Aimee's  breast,  and 
cried  bitterly  for  her  Mamma. 

.And  now  began  a  long,  sad  vigil.  Aimee  re- 
membered the  stories  she  had  heard  of  good  men 
and  women  in  prison,  who  had  suffered  from  priva- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  some  of  whom  had  died 
before  they  were  released.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  her.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  ! 
Would  they  sit  there,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms 
until  they  grew  hungry  and  faint,  and  tinally  un- 
conscious, and  died  of  starvation  or  thirst  ?  Oh,  the 
idea  was  too  dreadful !  Her  little  lips  trembled, 
and  the  prayers  she  was  trying  to  say  became  very 
incoherent. 

What  were  the  chances  of  their  being  rescued  ? 
How  soon  would  they  be  missed  ?  In  the  dreadful 
confusion  the  earthquake  must  have  caused,  who 
would  think  to  look  for  them  ?  No  one  knew  they 
had  come  to  the  old  chateau.  It  was  only  an  old 
ruin.  Excursionists  came  sometimes,  or  travelers 
from  abroad,  and  now  and  then  a  peasant  would 
seek  the  shade  of  the  ruined  walls  as  he  rested 
from  his  labors  in  the  neighboring  fields. 

And  even  if  the  people  knew  they  were  there, 
how  long  would  it  take  to  dig  away  those  terrible 
masses  of  stone  and  cement  that  had  filled  the  old 
doorway?  How  deeply  were  they  buried  in  the 
old  ruin  ?  How  thick  was  the  barrier  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  light  of  day,  the  beautiful 
outside  world,  and  home,  and  love  ? 
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Aimce  sat  very  quietly,  tliinking.  Flossie  had 
sobbed  lierself  to  sleep  in  the  darkness,  and  lay 
dreaming  of  Mamma  and  home,  with  her  head  in 
Aimce's  lap.  Suddenly  Aimee  fancied  that  she 
heard  the  sound  of  water.  She  listened  intently. 
Ves,  surely,  it  was  water.  Then  she  remembered 
that  she  had  heard  there  w.is  a  spring  near  the  old 
chateau.  Ves,  but  not  within  it.  What  did  that 
low  ripple  mean  ? 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Aimee  to  know 
that  what  seems  almost  a  miracle  had  been  worked 
in  behalf  of  the  little  prisoners.  The  earthquake, 
in  its  course,  had  so  shaken  the  rocks  and  the 
ground  about  the  spring,  that  the  course  of  its 
waters  was  changed,  and  a  portion  of  the  tiny 
streamlet  flowing  from  it,  now  ran  through  a 
chink  in  the  castle  wall,  and  was  dripping  from  a 
ledge  not  far  from  where  she  sat.  And  not  only 
did  the  stream  come  to  her,  but  it  told  her  where 
it  was.  The  quiet  drip,  drip,  seemed  to  be  call- 
ing, "Aimee,"  "Aimee";  and  when,  presently, 
Flossie  awoke  and  cried  for  water,  she  was  able  to 
help  the  little  girl  to  crawl  within  its  reach.  Drop 
by  drop  it  fell  into  their  little  upturned  mouths, 
and  the  agonies  of  thirst  were  averted. 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  and  again  Flossie  fell 
asleep.  This  time  Aiincc  slept,  too.  Of  course 
they  both  were  hungry,  and,  as  hungry  people  do, 
they  dreamed  of  food.  All  at  once,  Aimee  awoke 
with  a  start.  She  had  been  dreaming  of  her  little 
sewing-basket,  and  of  the  luncheons  she  used  to 
pack  into  it,  when  she  started  for  her  convent- 
school.  And  surely  she  had  packed  a  luncheon, 
when  she  and  Flossie  went  out  in  the  garden  that 
morning  !  That  had  been  part  of  their  ])lan  —  to 
have  a  little  tea-party  in  the  garden. 

But  the  basket  —  she  had  brought  it  with  her 
to  the  chateau.  But  what  then  ?  Did  she  have  it 
in  her  hand  as  she  sprang  into  the  ruin  in  search 
of  Flossie  ?  She  could  not  remember.  But  if  she 
did,  where  would  it  be  now?  Where  had  she 
dropped  it  when  she  seized  the  child,  just  before 
that  terrible  crash  came  ? 

Aimee  lay  still  and  thought  a  long  while,  not 
daring  to  move  lest  she  might  disturb  Flossie. 
Then  she  became  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  let  the  little  basket  drop  from 
her  hand  as  she  sprang  up  the  staircase  in  answer 
to  Flossie's  cry,  that  she  ventured  to  put  the  little 
girl's  head  from  her  lap  to  the  ground.  This  did 
not  wake  Flossie,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  anx- 
ious search,  Aimee  felt  the  basket  in  her  hand. 

Yes,  it  was  safe.  She  had  it!  — and  there  was 
the  precious  luncheon  !  There  were  in  the  basket 
three  small  sandwiches,  three  boiled  eggs,  and  one 
piece  of  cake. 

Aimee  hugged  the  treasure  to  her  bosom.    Yes, 
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they  had  food  and  drink;  they  need  not  die  —  yet. 
But,  oh,  it  was  so  little ! 

Aimee  took  the  first  sandwich  in  her  hand. 
Flossie  was  sleeping.  It  w.as  better  for  her  to 
sleep.  .She  would  eat  a  little,  and  then  feed 
Flossie  when  she  woke.  Aimee's  teeth  had  nearly 
closed  over  the  bread,  w  hen  her  conscience  smote 
her. 

"  There  is  so  little,  so  little.  If  I  eat  any  there 
will  be  less  for  Flossie.  Oh,  ought  I  —  should  I  — 
must  I  give  it  all  to  her  .'  " 

.•\t  this  thought  the  hungry  little  girl  burst  into 
tears. 

■'  But  it  is  what  the  good  saints  would  have 
done.  Flossie  is  so  little.  I  can  bear  hunger  longer 
than  she !  " 

Aimee  sat  down  upon  the  ruined  stairs,  and 
thought  and  thought,  longer  than  ever. 

"  No  one  knows  how  long  we  may  be  imprisoned 
here.  Madame  Anderson, —  if  the  earthquake  has 
not  destroyed  her. —  will  soon  go  back  to  the  villa, 
and  Tante  Celeste  will  tell  her  that  we  are  not  there. 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  the  villa  and  Tante  Celeste? 
Who  knows  whether  the  dear  house  is  still  there, 
or  if  Tante  Celeste  is  still  among  the  living?" 

Aimee  bowed  her  head  and  the  tears  flowed 
down  her  checks. 

It  was  so  dark  that  the  waking  child  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  night  or  day.  Finally,  after 
many  hours  spent  in  anxious  thought,  she  said  to 
herself: 

"  I  think  I  know  now  what  I  ought  to  do.  We 
have  very,  very  little  food.  If  it  is  divided  and  eaten 
sparingly  it  might  last  us  several  days.  But  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  give  it  all  to  Flossie.  She 
is  so  little  that  she  would  not  control  herself,  and 
at  the  first  meal  she  would  eat  it  all.  No  ;  1  will 
divide  it  so  as  to  give  her  two-thirds  and  I  will  eat 
one-third.  Then  I  shall  keep  my  strength,  and  we 
shall  live  as  long  as  possible.  Oh!  if  they  will 
only  think  to  search  for  us  here  —  if  they  only  will! 
It  is  so  hard  to  die  —  so  hard  !  " 

In  a  little  time  Flossie  awoke.  Then  Aimee 
told  her  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  little  food  they 
had,  and  how  they  must  make  it  last  as  long  as 
ihey  could. 

Oh,  how  dreary  it  was  !  The  little  ones  dragged 
themselves  about  and  explored  every  part  of  the 
strange  pi ison  ;  ihey  t.ilked  long  and  sadly  about 
home  and  friends,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make 
the  slow,  dismal  hours  pass. 

.Aimee's  h.Trdest  task  was  to  keep  Flossie  from 
devouring  their  little  store  of  food.  She  became 
so  very  hungry,  and  she  begged  for  it  so  piteously. 
Before  a  day  had  jiasscd  Aimee  had  abandoned 
her  plan  of  eating  one-third  as  much  as  she  al- 
lowed Flossie,  and  contented  herself  with  a  few 
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crumbs  from  the  allowance  she  doled  out  to  the  Flossie;   Aimcc  had  cntcn  nothing  at  all.     They 

little  girl.    Fortimately,  there  was  plenty  of  water,  had  ceased  to  talk  to  each  other.     Hoth  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  stone  floor. 

Four  days  had  p.-issed.     Flossie  had  grown  very  Suddenly  Flossie  heard  what  sounded  to  her  like 

sick  and  WTCtchcd,  but  poor  Aimcc's  strength  was  strong,  powerful   blows  falling  upon    the  outside 

quite  exhausted.     Their  foo<l  was  all  gone.     This  wall  of  their  prison-house, 

morning   there   had  been   but  a  few   crumbs  for  "  Aimee  !"  she  cried,  "  AimCe  !  " 
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Aimcc  had  become  un- 


Therc  was  no  answer, 
conscious. 

Flossie  listened  again.  Yes,  surely  some  one 
was  coming  to  their  rescue.  Some  one  was  diggmg 
a  way  through  that  terrible  mass  of  dust  and  stone 
in  order  to  set  them  free.  But  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  .\imcc?  It  was  in  vain  that  Flossie  called 
to  her,  shook  her,  rubbed  and  chaicd  her  face  and 
hands,-  there  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere  m  tlic 
little  frame. 

But  still  the  sound  of  blows  continued.  Oh. 
how  eagerly  Flossie  listened!  How  her  heart 
throbbed  as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer !  Soon  she 
felt  the  air  around  her  fill  with  dust  again,  as  it  had 
at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake.  Then  there  was 
a  moveinent  among  the  masses  of  earth  and  stone 
at  her  side.  Soon  there  was  a  streak  of  daylight 
making  its  way  amid  the  darkness;  and  then  — 
then,  in  response  to  her  own  wild  shriek  of  joy  and 
gladness,  came  a  reply  in  the  voice  she  knew  so  well: 
"  Florence,  my  child,  my  child  !  Arc  you  liv- 
ing?    Are  you  hurt?  " 

Such  happiness  seemed  almost  too  much  to 
bear.  Mrs.  Anderson  fell  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  a  peasant  woman  ;  and  not  until  the  laborers  h.ad 
removed  the  fearful  masses  of  stone  and  wreck  that 
held  the  children  imprisoned,  and  brought  them 
into  the  light  of  day,  did  she  recover.  Then 
Flossie's  arms  were  about  her,  and  mother  and 
child  were  clasped  to  each  other's  hearts. 

The  first  care  of  all  was  to  revive  .■\imee.  She 
had  been  so  faithful  to  her  resolve  that  Flossie  did 
not  even  know  that  her  friend  had  nearly  starved 
so  that  she  might  live. 

It  was  hard  at  first  to  find  a  physician,  so  busy 
were  they  all  among  llie  sufferers  by  the  terrible 
earthquake  shock.  But  at  last  one  came,  and  by 
his  skill  Aimce  was  brought  back  to  the  world  she 
had  so  nearly  left  for  ever.  Lying  in  Tante  Celeste's 
white  bed,  she  was  soon  able  to  take  the  delicate 
broth  they  brought  her,  and  to  help  Flossie  tell 
the  dreadful  story  of  their  imprisonment. 


The  town  of  Nice  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  chatting 
with  her  friend  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel, 
when  the  first  trcmblnitciil  dc  /<m- occurred.  They 
had  rushed  out,  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  great 
building  fall  to  the  ground,  and  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  beautiful  city ! 
Wild  with  anxiety.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  secured 
the  first  carriage  she  could  find,  and  had  made 
her  way  to  the  villa  in  search  of  Flossie.  She 
had  found  her  home  intact,  but  her  child  was  — 
gone  ! 

It  was  a  sad  story,— that  of  the  search  made  by 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  Tante  Celeste,  among  the 
injured  and  the  killed,  for  their  two  little  ones. 
Only  by  accident  was  their  whereabouu  revealed 
at  last.  Flossie's  parasol,  and  the  marks  of  tiny 
feet  in  the  road  to  the  old  chateau,  showed  that 
the  girls  had  wandered  there  during  sonic  part  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  Anderson  insisted  that  the  ruins 
should  be  searched,  though  she  dared  expect  noth- 
ing but  to  find  their  crushed  and  mangled  bodies. 

Tlieir  merciful  deliverance  from  death  was  owing 
to  the  strong  masonry  of  the  tower  of  the  chateau. 
Had  they  been  in  another  part  of  the  building 
they  must  have  died. 

Aimec  herself  would  never  have  told  of  the  self- 
denial  and  anguish  she  had  endured  in  her  desire  to 
prolong  Flossie's  life.  But  the  good  woman  who 
presided  over  Tante  Celeste's  kitchen  knew  just 
how  much  food  had  been  given  the  little  girls,  and 
Flossie's  account  of  what  she  had  eaten,  together 
with  Aimee's  emaciated  looks  and  fainting  condi- 
tion, soon  revealed  the  secret. 

"  She  is  just  a  little  saint,"  cried  Tante  Celeste, 
hu-^in"  her  darling  to  her  bosom:  and  Mrs. 
AiKferson,  clasping  Flossie  in  her  arms,  echoed 
the  crv. 

As  for  the  two  girls,  nothing  will  ever  disturb  the 
friendship  and  devotion  resulting  from  that  terrible 
experience  of  darkness  and  privation  during  the 
great  earthquake  at  Nice. 


A   }V\.\    DAY. 

By    MaRG.\KKT    DlLAND. 

VVkst  wind  that  ruffles  the  sea  into  laughter  and  sparkle  and  spray 
Skies  blue  as  they  can  be ;  while  clouds  across  the  bay  ; 
And  a  thistle  seed  sailing  over  a  field  of  blossoming  clover,— 
Thai  is  a  July  day! 
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TOM     AM)     MAC  (ill';    T  U  LL  1  V  IC  R. 

CHILU-SKKTCUKS    FROM    (;i;()R(;k    kliot.     No.    v.* 
By  Julia  Magrl'der. 


Thk  next  day,  when  the  aunts  and  uncles  ar-  "'Well,    and   how  do   you  do?     And  I  hope 

rived,   Aunt    Deane  brought    her  httle  daughter  you   're    good    children,    arc    you?'    said    Aunt 

Lucy  with  her,   "and  Mrs.   Tulliver  had  to  look  Clegg,  in  the  same  loud  emphatic  way,  as   she 

on  with  a  silent  pang  while  Lucy's  blonde  curls  took   their  hands,   hurling  them  with    her  large 

were  adjusted.      Maggie  always  looked  twice  as  rings,  and  kissing  their  cheeks,  much  against  their 

dark  as  usual  when  she  was  by  the  side  of  Lucy.  desire.     '  Look  up,  Tom,  look  up.     Hoys  as  go  to 

"  She  did  to-day,  when  she  and  Tom  came  in  boarding-schools    should    hold    their    heads    up. 

from  the  garden  with  their  father  and  their  Uncle  Look  at  me  now.'     Tom  declined  that  pleasure, 

Glegg.     Maggie  had  thrown  her  bonnet  off  very  apparently,  for  he  tried   to  draw  his  hand  away, 

carelessly,  and,  coming  in  with  her  hair  rough  as  '  Put  your  hair  behind   your  ears,  Maggie,   and 

well  as  out  of  curl,  rushed  at  once  to  Lucy,  who  keep  your  frock  on  your  shoulder.' 

was  standing  by  her  mother's  knee.      Certainly  ".Aunt  Glegg  always  spoke  to  them  in  this  loud 

the  contrast  between  the  cousins  was  conspicuous,  emphatic  way,  as  if  she  considered  them  deaf,  or 

and,  to  superficial  eyes,  was  very  much  to  the  dis-  perhaps  rather  idiotic.   .   .   ." 

advantage  of  Maggie.   ...   It  was  like  the  con-  "  '  Well,  my  dears,'  said  Aunt  Pullet,  in  a  com- 

trast  between  a  rough,  dark,  overgrown  puppy  and  passionate   voice,    '  you    grow   wonderful   fast.     1 

a  white  kitten.     Lucy   put  up   the  neatest   little  doubt  they  '11  outgrow  their  strength,'  she  added, 

rosebud  mouth   to  be  kissed:    everything   about  looking  over  their  heads,  with  a  melancholy  cxprcs- 

her  was  neat  —  her  little  round  neck  with  the  row  sion,  at  their  mother.     '  I  think  the  gell  has  too 

of  coral  beads ;  her  straight  little  nose,  not  at  all  much  hair.     I  'd  have  it  thinned  and  cut  shorter, 

si\ubby ;    her  little  clear  eyebrows,  rather  darker  sister,  if  I  was  you :   it  is  n't  good  for  her  health, 

than   her  curls,    to  match  her  hazel   eyes,  which  It 's  that  as  makes  her  skin  so  brown,  I  should  n't 

looked  up  with  shy  pleasure  at  .Maggie,  taller  by  wonder.     Don't  you  think  so,  sister  Dcane  ? ' 

the  head,  though  scarcely  a  year  older.     Maggie  "  '  I  can't  say,  I  'msure,  sister,'  said  Mrs.  Ueane, 

always  looked  at   Lucy   with  delight.      She  was  shutting  her  lips  close  again,  and  looking  at  Maggie 

fond  of  fancying  a  world  where  the  people  never  with  a  critical  eye. 

got  any  larger  than  children  of  their  own  age,  and  "  '  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  '  the  child 's  healthy 

she  made  the  queen  of  it  just   like  Lucy,  with  a  enough ;  there  's  nothing  ails  her.     There  's  red 

little  crown  on  her  head  and  a  little  scepter  in  her  wheat  as  well  as  white,  for  that  matter,  and  some 

hand  — only   the   queen  was   Maggie   herself,  in  like  the  dark  grain  best.     But  it  'ud  be  as  well 

Lucy's  form.  if  Bessy  'ud  have  the  child's  hair  cut,  so  as  it  'ud 

"  'Oh,  Lucy,'  she  burst  out,  after  kissing  her,  lie  smooth.' 

'you  '11  stay  with  Tom  and  me,  won't  you?     Oh,  "A  dreadful  resolve  was  gathering  in  Maggie's 

kiss  her,  Tom.'  breast,  but  it  was  arrested  by  the  desire  to  know 

"Tom,  too,  had  come  up  to  Lucy,  but  he  was  from  her  .Aunt   Deane  whether  she  would   leave 

not  going  to  kiss  her — no;   he  came  up  to  her  Lucy  behind ;  Aunt  Deane  would  hardly  ever  let 

with  Maggie  because  it  was  easier,  on  the  whole,  Lucy  come  to  see  them.     After  various  reasons  for 

than  saying  '  How  do  you  do? '  to  all  those  aunts  refusal,  Mrs.  Dcane  appealed  to  Lucy  herself, 

and  uncles.   .  .   ."  '-'You  wouldn't   like  to  stay  behind   without 

'  Heyday  !' said  Aunt  Glegg,  with  loud  em-  mother,  should  you,  Lucy?' 


phasis.  '  Do  little  boys  and  gells  come  into  a  room 
without  taking  notice  o'  their  uncles  and  aunts? 
That  was  n't  the  way  when  /  w.is  a  little  gell.' 

"  '  Go  and  speak  to  your  aunts  and  uncles,  my 
dears,'  said  Mrs.   Tulliver,  looking   anxious   and 


"  '  Yes,  please,  mother,'  said  Lucy,  timidly, 
blushing  very  pink  all  over  her  little  neck. 

"  '  Well  done,  Lucy  I  Let  her  stay,  Mrs.  Deane, 
let  her  stay,'  said  Mr.  Deane.  .   .   ." 

"  '  Maggie,'  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  beckoning  Ma;^ 


melancholy.     She  wanted  to  whisper  to  .Maggie  a     gie  to  her,  and  whispering  in  her  car,  as  soon  as 
command  to  go  and  have  her  hair  brushed.  this  point  of  Lucy's  staying  was  settled,  '  go  and 

•  '•  Mill  on  the  FIo»»." 
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get  your  hair  brushed  —  do,  for  shame.  I  told 
you  not  to  come  in  without  going  to  Martha  first ; 
you  know  I  did.' 

"  '  Tom,  come  out  with  me,'  whispered  .Maggie, 
puUing  his  sleeve  as  she  p.assed  him  ;  and  Tom 
followed  willingly  enough. 

"  "Come  upstairs  with  mc,  Tom,' she  whispered 
when  they  were  outside  the  door.  '  There  's  somc- 
tliing  I  want  to  do  before  dinner.' 

"  'There  's  no  time  to  play  at  anything  before 
dinner,'  said  Tom.   ..." 

"'Oh  yes,  there  is  time  for  this — <lc>  come, 
Tom.' 

"Tom  followed  Maggie  upstairs  into  her  mother's 
room,  and  saw  her  go  at  once  to  a  drawer,  from 
which  she  took  out  a  large  pair  of  scissors. 

"  '  What  are  they  for.  Maggie  ? '  said  Tom,  feel- 
ing his  curiosity  awakened. 

"  Maggie  answered  by  seizing  her  front  locks 
and  cutting  them  straight  across  the  middle  of  her 
forche.id. 

"'Oh,  my  buttons,  Maggie,  you'll  catch  it!' 
exclaimed  Tom  ;  '  you  'd  better  not  cut  any  more 
ofT.' 

"  Snip  !  went  the  great  scissors  again  while  Tom 
was  speaking ;  and  he  could  n't  help  feeling  it  was 
rather  good  fun  ;  Maggie  would  look  so  queer. 

"  '  Here,  Tom,  cut  it  behind  for  mc,'  said  Mag- 
gie, excited  by  her  own  daring,  and  anxious  to 
finish  the  deed. 

"  '  You  '11  catch  it,  you  know,'  said  Tom,  nod- 
ding his  head  in  an  admonitory  manner,  and  hesi- 
tating a  little  as  he  took  the  scissors. 

"'Never  mind  —  make  haste!'  said  Maggie, 
giving  a  little  stamp  with  her  foot.  Her  cheeks 
were  quite  flushed. 

"  The  black  locks  were  so  thick  —  nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  a  lad  who  had  already  tasted 
the  forbidden  pleasure  of  cutting  the  pony's  mane. 
.  .  .  One  delicious,  grinding  snip,  and  then  another 
and  another,  and  the  hinder  locks  fell  heavily  on 
the  floor,  and  Maggie  stood  cropped  in  a  jagged, 
uneven  manner,  but  with  a  sense  of  clearness  and 
freedom,  as  if  she  had  emerged  from  a  wood  into 
the  open  plain. 

"  'Oh,  Maggie,'  said  Tom,  jumping  round  her, 
and  slapping  his  knees  as  he  laughed,  'Oh,  my 
buttons,  what  a  queer  thing  you  look  !  Look  at 
yourself  in  the  glass :  you  look  like  the  idiot  we 
throw  our  nutshells  to,  at  school.' 

"  M.iggie  felt  an  unexpected  pang.  She  had 
thought  beforehand  chiefly  of  her  own  deliver- 
ance from  her  teasing  hair  and  teasing  remarks 
about  it,  and  something  also  of  the  triumph  she 
should  have  over  her  mother  and  her  aunts  by 
this  very  decided  course  of  action  :  she  did  n't 
want  her  hair  to  look  pretty  —  that  was  out  of 


the  question  — she  only  wanted  people  to  think  her 
a  clever  little  girl,  and  not  to  find  fault  with  her. 
But  now,  when  Tom  began  to  laugh  at  her  and 
say  she  was  like  the  idiot,  the  affair  had  quite  a 
new  aspect.  She  looked  in  the  glass,  and  still  Tom 
l.iughcd  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  Maggie's 
flushed  cheeks  began  to  pale  and  her  lips  to 
tremble  a  little. 

"  •  Oh,  Maggie,  you  '11  have  to  go  down  to  din- 
ner directly,'  said  Tom.     '  Oh  my  I ' 

"  '  Don't  laugh  at  ine,  Tom,'  said  Maggie,  in  a 
passionate  tone,  with  an  outburst  of  angry  tears, 
stamping,  and  giving  him  a  push. 

"'Now,  then,  spitfire!'  said  Tom,  'what  did 
you  cut  it  off  for,  then  ? '  I  shall  go  down  ;  I  can 
smell  the  dinner  going  in.' 

"  He  hurried  down  .  .  .  but  Maggie,  as  she 
stood  crying  before  the  glass,  felt  it  impossible  that 
she  should  go  down  to  dinner  and  endure  the  severe 
eyes  and  severe  words  of  her  aunts,  while  Tom 
and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited  at  table,  and 
perhaps  her  father  and  her  uncles,  would  laugh  at 
her ;  for  if  Tom  had  laughed  at  her,  of  course 
every  one  else  would  ;  and  if  she  had  only  let  her 
hair  alone,  she  could  have  sat  with  Tom  and  Lucy, 
and  had  the  apricot  pudding  and  the  custard  I 
What  could  she  do  but  sob?  "  .   .   . 

"  '  Miss  Maggie,  you  're  to  come  down  this 
minute,'  said  Kezia,  entering  the  room  hurriedly. 
'Lawks!  what  have  you  been  a-doing?  1  niver 
see  such  a  fright.' 

"  '  Don't,  Kezia,'  said  Maggie,  angrily.  '  Go 
away ! ' 

"  '  But  I  tell  you,  you  're  to  come  down,  Miss, 
this  minute;  your  mother  says  so,'  said  Kezia, 
going  up  to  Maggie  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  to 
raise  her  from  the  floor. 

"  '  Get  away,  Kezia  ;  I  don't  want  any  dinner,' 
said  Maggie,  resisting  Kezia's  arm.  '  I  shan't 
come.' 

"  'Oh,  well,  I  can't  stay.  I  've  got  to  wait  at 
dinner,'  said  Kezia,  going  out  again. 

"  •  Maggie,  you  little  silly,'  said  Tom,  peeping 
into  the  room  ten  minutes  after,  '  why  don't  you 
come  and  have  your  dinner  ?  There  's  lots  o' 
goodies,  and  mother  says  you  're  to  come.  What 
arc  you  crying  for,  you  little  spooney? ' 

"Oh,  it  was  dreadful  !  Tom  w.is  so  hard  and 
unconcerned:  if  //<•  had  been  crying  on  the  floor, 
Maggie  would  have  cried  too.  And  there  was  the 
dinner,  so  nice;  and  she  w.as  so  hungry.  It  was 
very  bitter. 

"But  Tom  was  not  .iltogether  hard.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  cry,  and  did  not  feel  that  Maggie's 
grief  spoiled  his  prospects  of  the  sweets;  but  he 
went  and  put  his  head  near  her,  and  said  in  .t 
lower,  comforting  tone: 
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"  '  Won't  you  come  then,  .M;i};>;ic  ?  Sh.ill  1  briiij; 
you  a  bit  o'  pudding,'  when  I  "vc  had  mine  ?  —  and 
a  custard  and  thinjis? ' 

•■ '  Ye-c-es,'  said  Maj^gie,  beginning  to  Icil  hfe 
.1  little  more  tolerable. 

"  'Very  well,'  said  Tom,  going  away.  Ilut  he 
turned  again  at  the  door,  and  said,  '  But  you  M 
better  come,  you  know.  There's  the  dessert  — 
nuts,  you  know  —  and  cowslip  wine.' 

"Maggie's  tears  had  ceased,  and  she  looked  re- 
flective as  Tom  "left  her.  His  good-nature  had 
taken  off  the  keenest  edge  of  her  suffering,  and 
nuts  with  cowslip  wine  began  to  have  their  effect 
upon  her. 

••  Slowly  she  rose  from  among  her  scattered  locks, 
and  slowly  she  made  her  way  downstairs.  Then  she 
stood  leaning  with  one  shoulder  against  the  frame 
of  the  dining-parlor  door,  peeping  in  when  it  was 
ajar.  She  saw  Tom  and  Lucy  with  an  empty  chair 
between  them,  and  there  were  the  custards  on  a 
side-table  —  it  was  too  much.  She  slipped  in  and 
went  toward  the  empty  chair.  But  she  had  no 
sooner  sat  down  than  she  repented,  and  wished 
herself  back  again. 

"  Mrs.  Tulliver  gave  a  little  scream  as  she  saw 
her,  and  felt  such  a  •  turn '  that  she  dropped  the 
large  gravy-spoon  into  the  dish  with  the  most 
serious  results  to  the  tablecloth.   ..." 

"  Mrs.  TuUiver's  scream  made  all  eyes  turn  to- 
ward the  same  point  as  her  own,  and  Maggie's 
cheeks  and  cars  began  to  burn,  while  I'ncle  Glegg, 
a  kind-looking,  white-haired  old  gentleman,  said: 

"  '  Heyday  !  w hat  little  gcU  's  this  —  why,  I  don't 
know  her.  Is  it  some  little  gell  you  've  picked  up 
in  the  road,  Kezi.T  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  she  's  gone  and  cut  her  hair  herself,' 
said  Mr.  Tulliver  in  an  under-tone  to  Mr.  Deane, 
laughing  with  much  enjoyment."  .   .   . 

■■ '  Why,  little  Miss,  you  've  made  yourself  look 
very  funny,'  said  L'ncle  Pullet."  .   .   . 

"'Fie,  for  shame!'  said  Aunt  Glegg,  in  her 
loudest,  severest  tone  of  reproof.  '  Little  gclls  as 
cut  their  own  hair  should  be  whipped  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  and  not  come  and  sit  down  with 
their  aunts  and  uncles.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,'  said  Uncle  Glegg  .  .  .  '  She  must 
be  sent  to  jail,  .  .  .  and  they  'II  cut  the  rest  of  her 
hair  off  there,  and  make  it  all  even.' 

"'She  's  more  like  a  gypsy  nor  ever,'  said 
.\unt  Pullet,  in  a  pitying  tone  :  '  it 's  very  bad  luck, 
sister,  as  the  gcll  should  be  so  brown  —  the  boy  's 
fair  enough.  I  doubt  it  '11  stand  in  her  way  i'  life 
to  be  so  brown.' 

"'She  's  a  naughty  child,  as  'II  break  her 
mother's  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Tulliver,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

'■  M.ii;i;ie  seemed  to  be  listening;  to  a  chorus  (if 
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reproach  and  derision.  Her  first  flush  came  from 
anger,  which  gave  lier  a  transient  power  of  de- 
tiaiice,  and  Turn  thought  she  was  braving  it  out, 
supported  by  the  recent  appearance  of  the  pudding 
and  custard.  L'nder  this  impression,  he  whispered, 
■  Oh  my  !  Maggie,  1  told  you  you  'd  catch  it  !  ' 
He  meant  to  be  friendly,  but  Maggie  felt  con- 
vinced that  Tom  was  rejoicing  in  her  ignominy. 
Her  feeble  power  of  defiance  left  her  in  an  instant, 
her  heart  swelled,  and,  getting  up  from  her  chair, 
she  ran  to  her  father,  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
and  burst  out  into  loud  sobbing. 

"'Come,  come,  my  wench,'  said  her  father, 
soothingly,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  'never 
mind ;  you  was  i'  the  right  to  cut  it  off  if  it  plagued 
you  ;  give  over  crying  ;  father  'II  take  your  part.' 

■■  Delicious  words  of  tenderness  !  Maggie  never 
forgot  any  of  these  moments  when  her  father  '  took 
her  part ' ;  she  kept  them  in  her  heart,  and  thought 
of  them  long  years  after.   .   .  ." 

"  With  the  dessert  came  entire  deliverance  for 
.Maggie,  for  the  children  were  told  they  might  have 
their  nuts  and  wine  in  the  summer-house,  since 
the  day  was  so  mild,  and  they  scampered  out 
among  the  budding  bushes  of  the  garden,  with  the 
alacrity  of  small  animals  getting  from  under  a 
burning-glass." 

The  next  day  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Tulliver 
should  take  the  three  children  over  to  see  Aunt 
and  Uncle  Pullet,  as  a  means  of  celebrating  the 
occasion  of  Lucy's  visit.  But  "  the  day  had  begun 
ill  with  Maggie.  The  pleasure  of  having  Lucy  to 
look  at,  and  the  prospect  of  the  afternoon  visit  to 
Garum  Firs,  where  she  would  hear  Uncle  Pullet's 
musical-box,  had  been  marred  as  early  as  eleven 
o'clock  by  the  advent  of  the  hair-dresser  from  St. 
Ogg's,  who  had  spoken  in  the  severest  terms  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  her  hair, 
holding  up  one  jagged  lock  after  another,  and  say- 
ing, '  See  here  !  tut-tuttut !  '  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
disgust  and  pity,  which  to  Maggie's  imagination 
was  equivalent  to  the  strongest  expression  of  public 
opinion." 

Then  the  tucker  in  which  her  mother  dressed 
her  was  stiff  and  prickly,  and  made  her  feel  so 
cross  that  she  "  would  certainly  have  torn  it  off,  if 
she  had  not  been  checked  by  the  remembrance  of 
hcrrecent  humiliation  about  her  hair."  .  .  .Then, 
when  they  were  all  allowed  to  build  card-houses 
"  till  dinner,  as  a  suitable  amusement  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  best  clothes,"  Maggie's  would  n't 
stand  up,  as  Tom's  and  Lucy's  did,  and  her  tucker 
made  her  peevish,  and  Tom  "laughed  when  her 
houses  fell  and  told  her  she  was  '  a  stupid.' 

"  '  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Tom  !  '  she  burst  out, 
angrily  ;  '  1  'm  not  a  stupid.  I  know  a  great  many 
thiiK.^s  vnii  don't.' 
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"  '  Oh,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Spitfire  !  1  'd  never  be 
such  a  cross  thing  as  you,  making  faces  hke  that. 
Lucy  does  n't  do  so.  I  like  Lucy  better  than  you  : 
/  wish  Lucy  was  i/iy  sister.' 

"  'Then  it  's  very  wicked  and  cruel  of  you  to 
wish  so,'  said  Maggie,  starting  up  hurriedly  from 
her  place  on  tlie  floor,  and  upsetting  Tom's  won- 
derful pagoda.  She  really  did  not  mean  it,"  but 
Tom  thought  she  did,  and  was  very  angry  with 
her.  "  Thus  the  morning  had  been  made  heavy 
to  Maggie,  and  Tom's  persistent  coldness  to  her 
all  through  their  walk  spoiled  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  for  her.  He  called  Lucy  to  look  at  the 
half-built  bird's  nest  without  caring  to  show  it  to 


Maggie,  and  peeled  a  willow  switch  for  Lucy  and 
himself  without  offering  one  to  Maggie.  Lucy 
had  said,  "  Maggie,  should  n't  you  like  one?'  but 
Tom  was  deaf. 

"  Still  the  sight  of  the  peacock  opportunely 
spreading  his  tail  on  the  stack-yard  wall,  just  as 
they  reached  Garum  Firs,  was  enough  to  divert  the 
mind  temporarily  from  personal  grievances.  And 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  beautiful  sights  at 
liarum  Firs.  All  the  farm-yard  life  was  wonder- 
ful there  —  bantams,  speckled  and  top-knotted  ; 
Friesland  hens,  with  their  feathers  all  turned  the 
wrong  way  ;  ("luinea-fowls  that  flew,  and  screamed, 
and  dropped  their  pretty-spotted  feathers;  pouter- 
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pijjoons  and  a  tame  magpie  :  nay,  a  goat,  and  a 
wonderful  brindled  dog,  half  mastilT,  Iialf  bull-dog, 
as  large  as  a  lion.  Tlien  there  were  white  railings 
anil  white  gates  all  about,  and  glittering  weather- 
cocks of  various  designs,  and  garden  walks  paved 
with  pebbles  in  beautiful  patterns  —  nothing  was 
quite  common  at  Garum  Firs :  and  Tom  thought 
that  the  unusual  size  of  the  toads  there  was  simply 
due  to  the  general  unusualness  which  character- 
ized Uncle  Pullet's  possessions  as  a  gentleman 
farmer.  Toads  who  paid  rent  were  naturally 
leaner.  As  for  the  house,  it  was  not  less  remark- 
able :  it  had  a  receding  center,  and  two  wings 
with  battlemented  turrets,  and  was  covered  with 
glittering  white  stucco." 

One  of  the  tirst  things  that  Maggie  did  on  en- 
tering Aunt  Pullet's  beautifully  kept  house  was  to 
"  let  fall  her  cake,  and  in  an  unlucky  movement 
crush  it  beneath  her  foot  —  a  source  of  so  much 
agitation  to  Aunt  Pullet  and  conscious  disgrace  to 
Maggie,  that  she  began  to  despair  of  hearing  the 
musical  snuff-bo.x  to-day,  till,  after  some  reflection, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  Lucy  was  in  high  favor 
enough  to  venture  on  asking  for  a  tune.  So  she 
whispered  to  Lucy,  and  Lucy,  who  always  did 
what  she  was  desired  to  do,  went  up  quietly  to  her 
uncle's  knee,  and,  blushing  all  over  her  neck 
while  she  fingered  her  necklace,  said,  '  Will  you 
please  play  us  a  tune,  Uncle  ?' 

"  For  the  first  time  Maggie  forgot  that  she  had 
a  load  on  her  mind  —  that  Tom  was  angry  with 
her  ;  and  by  the  time  '  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 
choir,'  had  been  played,  her  face  wore  that  bright 
look  of  happiness,  while  she  sat  immovable  with 
her  hands  clasped,  which  sometimes  comforted  her 
mother  with  the  sense  that  Maggie  could  look 
pretty  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  her  brown  skin. 
But  when  the  magic  music  ceased,  she  jumped  up, 
and  running  toward  Tom,  put  her  arm  round  his 
neck  and  said,  'Oh,  Tom,  is  n't  it  pretty  ?'"  jerk- 
ing him  so  as  to  make  him  spill  his  cowslip  wine 
that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

■■  '  Look  there,  now  ! ' "  said  Tom  angrily. 

"'Why  don't  you  sit  still,  .Maggie?'  her 
mother  said,  peevishly. 

'•  '  Little  gells  must  n't  come  to  see  me  if  they 
behave  in  that  way,'  said  Aunt  Pullet. 

"  '  Why,  you  're  too  rough,  little  Miss,'  said 
Uncle  Puilct. 

"  Poor  Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  the  music  all 
chased  out  of  her  soul,  and  the  seven  small  demons 
all  in  again. 

"  Mrs.  Tullivcr,  foreseeing  nothing  but  mis- 
behavior while  the  children  remained  indoors,  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  suggesting  that,  now  they 
were  rested  after  their  walk,  they  might  go  and 
play  out  of  doors."  .  .  . 


"  All  the  disagreeable  recollections  of  the  morn- 
ing were  thick  upon  Maggie,  when  Tom,  whose 
displeasure  toward  her  had  been  considerably  re- 
freshed by  her  foolish  trick  of  causing  him  to  upset 
his  cowslip  wine,  said,  '  Here,  Lucy,  you  come 
along  with  me,'  and  walked  off  to  the  area  where 
the  toads  were,  as  if  there  were  no  Maggie  in 
existence.  .  .  .  Lucy  was  naturally  pleased  thai 
Cousin  Tom  was  so  good  to  her,  and  it  was  very 
amusing  to  sec  him  tickling  a  fat  toad  with  a 
piece  of  string  when  the  toad  w.ts  safe  down  the 
area,  with  an  iron  grating  over  him.  Still  Lucy 
wished  Maggie  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  also,  especially 
as  she  would  doubtless  find  a  name  for  the  toad, 
and  say  what  had  been  his  past  history ;  for  Lucy  had 
a  delighted  semi-belief  in  Maggie's  stories  about 
the  live  things  they  came  upon  by  accident  — 
how  Mrs.  Earwig  had  a  wash  at  home,  and  one 
of  her  children  had  fallen  into  the  hot  copper,  for 
which  reason  she  was  running  so  fast  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  Tom  had  a  profound  contempt  for  this 
nonsense  of  Maggie's,  smashing  the  earwig  at  once 
as  a  superfluous  yet  easy  means  of  proving  the 
entire  unreality  of  such  a  story ;  for  Lucy,  for  tlie 
life  of  her,  could  not  help  fancying  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,  and,  at  all  events,  thought  it  was  very 
pretty  make-believe." 

So  she  turned  affectionately  to  Maggie  and  in- 
vited her  to  come  and  look  at  the  toad  ;  but  Mag- 
gie was  too  hurt  by  Tom's  neglect,  and  "  as  long  as 
Tom  seemed  to  prefer  Lucy  to  her,  Lucy  made  part 
of  his  unkindness.  Maggie  would  have  thought  a 
little  while  ago  that  she  could  never  be  cross  with 
pretty  little  Lucy  any  more  than  she  could  be  cruel 
to  a  little  white  mouse  ;  but  then,  Tom  had  always 
been  quite  indifferent  to  Lucy  before,  and  it  had 
been  left  to  Maggie  to  pet  and  make  much  of  her. 
As  it  was,  she  was  actually  beginning  to  think 
that  she  should  like  to  make  Lucy  cry  by  slapping 
or  pinching  her,  especially  as  it  might  vex  Tom, 
whom  it  was  of  no  use  to  slap,  even  if  she  dared, 
because  he  did  n't  mind  it.  And  if  Lucy  had  n't 
been  there,  Maggie  was  sure  he  would  have  got 
friends  with  her  sooner." 

After  a  while  Tom  grew  tired  of  tickling  the 
toad,  and  enticed  Lucy  away  to  the  pond  to  look 
at  the  pike,  although  the  children  had  been  told 
not  to  leave  the  garden.  Maggie  could  not  bear 
to  be  left  behind,  so  she  followed.  Presently  Tom 
caught  sight  of  something  in  the  water,  and  called 
Lucy  to  look  at  it.  "  Maggie  had  drawn  nearer 
and  nearer  —  she  must  sec  it  too,  though  it  w.is 
bitter  to  her  like  everything  else,  since  Tom  did 
not  care  about  her  seeing  it.  At  List  she  was 
close  by  Lucy,  and  Tom,  who  had  been  aware  of 
her  approach  but  would  not  notice  it  till  he  was 
obliged,  turned  round  and  said: 
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"  '  Now  get  away,  Maggie.  There  's  no  room 
for  you  on  the  grass  here.  Nobody  asked  yoit  lo 
come.'  "  Stormy  passions  were  '"  at  war  in  Maggie 
at  that  moment  .  .  .  but  the  utmost  she  could  do, 
with  a  liorcc  thrust  of  her  small  brown  arm,  was 
to  push  poor  little  pink  and  white  Lucy  into  the 
cow-trodden  mud." 

"  Then  Tom  could  not  reslr.iin  himself,  and 
gave  Maggie  two  smart  slaps  on  the  arm  as  he 
ran  to  pick  up  Lucy,  who  lay  crying  helplessly. 
Maggie  retreated  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  a  few  yards 
off,  and  looked  on  impenitently." 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  house  when 
Lucy  was  led  in  by  Sally,  the  maid,  to  whom  Tom 
had  intrusted  the  message  to  his  mother  that  it 
was  Maggie  who  had  pushed  Lucy  into  the  mud. 
He  did  not  stay  lo  give  the  account  himself,  fore- 
seeing "that  Maggie  would  not  be  considered  the 
only  culprit  in  the  case.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Tulliver  went 
out  to  speak  to  these  naughty  children,  supposing 
them  to  be  close  at  hand  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
some  search  that  she  found  Tom  leaning  with 
rather  a  hardened,  careless  air  against  the  white 
paling  of  the  poultry-y.ard,  and  lowering  his  piece 
of  string  on  the  other  side  as  a  means  of  exasperat- 
ing the  turkey-cock." 

When  Mrs.  Tulliver  discovered,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiries,  that  Tom  had  left  .Maggie  at  the 
pond,  he  was  instantly  dispatched  to  bring  his 
sister  to  the  house.  In  a  short  while  Tom  re- 
turned, saying  Maggie  was  nowhere  about  the 
pond,  and  suggesting  that  she  had  probably  gone 
home.  Mrs.  Tulliver,  however,  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  set  about  searching  for  Maggie  in 
all  sorts  of  impossible  places.  "  What  the  father 
would  say  if  Maggie  was  lost,  was  a  question  that 
predominated  over  every  other. 

"  Maggie's  intentions,  as  usual,  were  on  a  larger 
scale  than  Tom  had  imagined.  The  resolution 
that  gathered  in  her  mind,  after  Tom  and  Lucy 
had  walked  away,  was  not  so  simple  as  that  of 
going  home.  No;  she  would  run  away  and  go  to 
the  gypsies,  and  Tom  should  never  see  her  any 
more.  That  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea  to  Mag- 
gie ;  she  had  been  so  often  told  she  w.is  like  a 
gypsy,  and  'half  wild,'  that  when  she  was  mis- 
erable it  seemed  to  her  the  only  way  of  escaping 
opprobrium,  and  being  entirely  in  harmony  with 
circumstances  would  be  to  live  in  a  little  brown 
tent  on  the  commons;  the  gypsies,  she  considered, 
would  gladly  receive  her,  and  pay  her  much  re- 
spect on  account  of  her  superior  knowledge.  She 
had  once  mentioned  her  views  on  this  point  to 
Tom,  and  suggested  that  he  should  stain  his  face 
brown,  and  they  should  run  away  together;  but 
Tom  rejected  the  scheme  with  contempt,  observing 
that  gypsies  were  thieves,  and  had  hardly  anything 


to  cat,  and  had  nothing  to  drive  but  a  donkey. 
To-day,  however,  .Maggie  thought  her  misery  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  gypsydom  was  her  only 
refuge,  and  slie  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  roots  of 
the  tree  with  the  sense  that  this  was  a  great  crisis 
in  her  life ;  she  w  ould  run  straight  away  till  she 
came  to  Uunlow  Common,  where  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  gypsies,  and  cruel  Tom,  and  the  rest  of 
her  relations  who  found  fault  with  her  should  never 
see  her  any  more.  She  thought  of  her  father  as 
she  ran  along,  but  she  reconciled  herself  to  the 
idea  of  parting  w  ith  him  by  determining  that  she 
would  secretly  send  him  a  letter  by  a  small  gypsy, 
who  would  run  away  without  telling  where  she 
was,  and  just  let  him  know  that  she  was  well  and 
happy,  and  always  loved  him  very  much.'" 

Maggie  wandered  on  and  on,  and  presently 
became  conscious  that  she  was  hungry  as  well  as 
tired.  "At  last,  however,  the  green  fields  came 
to  an  end,  and  she  found  herself  looking  through 
the  bars  of  a  gate  into  a  lane  with  a  wide  margin 
of  grass  on  each  side  of  it.  .  .  .  She  had  rushed 
into  the  adventure  of  seeking  her  unknown  kin- 
dred, the  gypsies;  and  now  she  was  in  this  strange 
lane,  she  hardly  dared  look  on  one  side  of  her, 
lest  she  should  see  the  diabolical  blacksmith  in 
his  leathern  apron  grinning  at  her  with  arms 
akimbo.  It  was  not  without  a  leaping  of  the  heart 
that  she  caught  sight  of  a  small  pair  of  bare  legs 
sticking  up,  feet  uppermost,  by  the  side  of  a  hill- 
ock;  they  seemed  something  hideously  preter- 
natural —  a  diabolical  kind  of  fungus  ;  for  she  was 
too  much  agitated  at  the  first  glance  to  see  the 
ragged  clothes,  and  the  dark  shaggy  he.id  attached 
to  them.  It  was  a  boy  asleep  ;  and  Maggie  trotted 
along  faster  and  more  lightly,  lest  she  should  wake 
him  :  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  he  was  one  of  her 
friends  the  gypsies,  who  in  all  probability  would 
have  very  genial  manners.  But  the  fact  was  so, 
for  at  the  next  bend  in  the  lane  Maggie  actually 
saw  the  little  semicircular  black  tent,  with  the  blue 
smoke  rising  before  it,  which  was  to  be  her  refuge 
from  all  the  blighting  obloquy  that  had  pursued 
her  in  civilized  life.  She  even  saw  a  tall  female 
figure  by  the  column  of  smoke  —  doubtless  the 
gypsy-mother,  who  provided  the  tea  and  other 
groceries ;  it  w.as  astonishing  to  herself  that  she 
did  not  feel  more  delighted.  Hut  it  was  startling 
to  find  the  gypsies  in  a  lane,  after  all,  and  not  on  a 
common;  indeed,  it  was  rather  disappointing;  for 
a  mysterious  illimitable  common,  where  there  were 
sand-pits  to  hide  in,  and  one  was  out  of  every- 
body's reach,  had  always  made  part  of  Maggie's 
picture  of  gypsy  life.  She  went  on.  however,  and 
thought  with  some  comfort  that  gypsies  most  likely 
knew  nothing  about  idiots,  so  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  falling  into  the  mistake  of  setting  her  down 
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nt  the  first  glance  as  an  idiot.  It  was  plain  she 
h.id  attracted  attention  ;  for  the  tall  figure,  who 
proved  to  be  a  young  woman  with  a  baby  on  her 
arm,  walked  slowly  to  meet  her.  Maggie  looked 
up  in  the  new  foce  rather  tremblingly  as  it  ap- 
proached, and  w.is  reassured  by  the  thought  that 
her  Aunt  Pullet  and  the  rest  were  right  when  ihey 
c.\llcd  her  a  gypsy,  for  this  face,  with  the  bright 
dark  eyes  and  long  hair,  was  really  something  like 
what  she  used  to  see  in  the  glass  before  she  cut 
her  hair  off. 

"  •  My  little  lady,  where  arc  you  going  to? '  the 
gypsy  said,  in  a  tone  of  coaxing  deference. 

*•  It  was  delightful,  and  just  what  Maggie  ex- 
pected :  the  gypsies  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a 
little  lady,  and  were  prepared  to  treat  her  accord- 
ingly. 

"  '  Not  any  farther,'  said  Maggie,  feeling  as  if 
she  were  saying  what  she  had  rehearsed  in  a 
dream.     '  1  'm  come  to  stay  with/c//,  please.' 

"'That's  pritty ;  come,  then.  Why,  what  a 
nice  little  lady  you  are,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  gypsy, 
taking  her  by  the  hand.  Maggie  thought  her  very 
agreeable,  and  wished  she  had  not  been  so  dirty. 

"  There  was  quite  a  group  round  the  lire  when 
they  reached  it.  An  old  gypsy-woman  w.is  seated 
on  the  ground  nursing  her  knees,  and  occasion- 
ally poking  a  skewer  into  the  round  kettle  that 
sent  forth  an  odorous  steam :  two  small,  shock- 
headed  children  were  lying  prone  and  resting  on 
their  elbows  something  like  small  sphin.xes ;  and  a 
placid  donkey  was  bending  his  head  over  a  tall 
girl,  who,  lying  on  her  b.nck,  was  scratching  his 
nose  and  indulging  him  with  a  bite  of  excellent 
stolen  hay.  The  slanting  sunlight  fell  kindly 
upon  them,  and  the  scene  was  very  pretty  and 
comfortable,  Maggie  thought,  only  she  hoped  they 
would  soon  set  out  the  tea-cups.  Everything 
would  be  quite  charming  when  she  had  taught 
the  gypsies  to  use  a  washing-basin,  and  to  feel  an 
interest  in  books.  It  was  a  little  confusing,  though, 
that  the  young  woman  began  to  speak  to  the  old 
one  a  language  which  Maggie  did  not  understand, 
while  the  tall  girl,  who  was  feeding  the  donkey, 
sat  up  and  stared  at  her  without  offering  any  salu- 
tation.    At  l.Tst  the  old  woman  said  : 

'■  '  What,  my  pretty  lady,  arc  you  come  to  stay 
with  us  ?  Sit  ye  down,  and  tell  us  where  you  come 
from.' 

"It  was  just  like  a  story:  Maggie  liked  to  be 
called  pretty  lady  and  treated  in  this  way.  She 
sat  down  and  said  : 

'•  '  I  'm  come  from  home  because  I  'm  unhappy, 
and  I  mean  to  be  a  gypsy.  I  'II  live  with  you,  if 
you  like,  and  I  can  teach  you  a  great  many 
things.' 

"'Such  a  clever  little   lady,'  said  the  woman 


with  the  baby,  sitting  down  by  Maggie,  and  allow- 
ing baby  to  crawl ;  '  and  such  a  pretty  bonnet  and 
frock,'  she  added,  taking  off  Maggie's  bonnet  and 
looking  at  it,  while  she  made  an  observation  to  the 
old  woman  in  the  unknown  language.  The  tall 
girl  snatched  the  bonnet  and  put  it  on  her  own 
head  hind-foremost  with  a  grin  ;  but  Maggie  was 
determined  not  to  show  any  weakness  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  if  she  were  susceptible  about  her  bonnet. 

'•  •  1  don't  want  to  wear  a  bonnet,'  she  said  ; 
'  1  'd  rather  wear  a  red  handkerchief  like  yours  ' 
(looking  at  her  friend  by  her  side)  ;  '  my  hair  was 
quite  long  till  yesterday,  w-hen  1  cut  it  off;  but  I 
dare  say  it  will  grow  again  very  soon,'  she  added. 
Maggie  had  forgotten  even  her  hunger  at 
the  moment  in  the  desire  to  conciliate  gypsy 
opinion. 

'•  '  Oh,  what  a  nice  little  lady  ! —  and  rich,  I  'm 
sure,'  said  the  old  woman.  '  Did  n't  you  live  in  a 
beautiful  house  at  home  ? ' 

•■  '  Yes,  my  home  is  pretty,  and  1  'm  very  fond 
of  the  river,  where  we  go  fishing ;  but  I  'm  often 
very  unhappy.  I  should  have  liked  to  bring  my 
books  with  me,  but  I  came  away  in  a  hurry,  you 
know.  But  I  can  tell  you  almost  everything  there 
is  in  my  books.  I  'vc  read  them  so  many  times  — 
and  that  will  amuse  you.  And  I  can  tell  you 
something  about  Geography  too  —  that  's  about 
the  world  we  live  in  — -very  useful  and  interesting. 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  Columbus  ? ' 

"  Maggie's  eyes  had  begun  to  sparkle  and  her 
cheeks  to  flush  —  she  was  really  beginning  to  in- 
struct the  gypsies  and  gaining  great  influence  over 
them.  The  gypsies  themselves  were  not  without 
amazement  at  this  talk,  though  their  attention 
was  divided  by  the  contents  of  Maggie's  pocket, 
which  the  friend  at  her  right  hand  had  by  this 
time  emptied  without  attracting  her  notice. 

"  '  Is  that  where  you  live,  my  little  lady  ? '  said 
the  old  woman,  at  the  mention  of  Columbus. 

"'Oh,  no!'  said  Maggie,  with  some  pity; 
'  Columbus  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  who  found 
out  half  the  world,  and  they  put  chains  on  him, 
and  treated  him  very  badly,  you  know  —  it's  in  my 
Catechism  of  Geography —  but  perhaps  it 's  rather 
too  long  for  me  to  tell  before  tea  — :  I  want  my 
tea  so.' 

"The  last  words  burst  from  Maggie,  in  spite  of 
herself,  with  a  sudden  drop  from  patronizing  in- 
struction to  simple  peevishness. 

"  '  Why,  she  's  hungry,  poor  little  lady,'  said 
the  younger  woman.  '  Give  her  some  o'  the  cold 
victual.  You  've  been  walking  a  good  way,  I  '11 
be  bound,  my  dear.     Where  's  your  home  ?  ' 

"'It's  Dorlcote  Mill  —  a  good  way  off,'  said 
Maggie.  'My  father  is  Mr.  Tulliver;  but  we 
must  n't  let  him  know  where  I  am,  else  he  'II  fetch 
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mc  home  again.  Whore  docs  the  ([ueen  of  the 
gypsies  live  ? ' 

"  •  What  !  do  you  want  to  go  to  her,  my  little 
lady  ? '  said  the  younger  woman.  The  tall  girl 
meanwhile  was  constantly  staring  at  Maggie  and 
grinning.  Her  manners  were  certainly  not  agree- 
able. 

"  '  No,'  said  Maggie ;  '  I  'm  only  thinking  that 
if  she  is  n't  a  very  good  queen  you  might  be  glad 
when  she  died,  and  you  could  choose  another.  If 
1  was  a  queen,  I  'd  be  a  very  good  queen  and  kind 
to  everybody.' 

"  '  Here  's  a  bit  o'  nice  victual,  then,'  said  the 
old  woman,  handing  to  Maggie  a  lump  of  dry 
bread,  which  she  had  taken  from  a  bag  of  scraps, 
and  a  piece  of  cold  bacon. 

"  '  Thank  you,'  said  Maggie,  looking  at  the  food 
without  taking  it,  '  but  will  you  give  me  some 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  instead  ?  I  don't  like 
bacon.' 

"  'We've  got  no  tea  nor  butter,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  something  like  a  scowl,  as  if  she  were 
getting  tired  of  coa.xing. 

"  '  Oh,  a  little  bread  and  treacle  would  do,'  said 
Maggie. 

"  '  We  ha'n't  got  no  treacle,'  said  the  old  woman 
crossly,  whereupon  there  followed  a  sharp  dia- 
logue between  the  two  women  in  their  unknown 
tongue,  and  one  of  the  small  sphinxes  snatched  at 
the  bread  and  bacon,  and  began  to  eat  it." 

Presently  two  men  came  up,  looking  so  fierce 
and  talking  so  roughly  that  Maggie  was  frightened 
and  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears.  The  wo- 
men chattered  with  them,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
be  quarreling. 

"  Maggie  felt  that  it  was  impossible  she  should 
ever  be  queen  of  these  people,  or  ever  communi- 
cate to  them  amusing  and  useful  knowledge.  .  .  . 
At  last  the  younger  woman  said,  in  her  previous 
deferential,  coaxing  tone  : 

"  'This  nice  little  lady's  come  to  live  with  us; 
arc  n't  you  glad  ? ' 

"  '  Ay,  very  glad,'  said  the  younger,  who  was 
looking  at  Maggie's  silver  thimble  and  other  small 
matters  that  had  been  taken  from  her  pocket.  .  .  . 
The  woman  saw  she  was  frightened. 

"'We've  got  nothing  nice  for  a  lady  to  eat,' 
said  the  old  woman,  in  her  coaxing  tone,  '  and 
she's  so  hungry,  sweet  little  lady.' 

"  '  Here,  my  dear,  try  if  you  can  eat  a  bit  o' 
this,'  said  the  younger  woman,  handing  some  of 
the  stew  on  a  brown  dish  with  an  iron  spoon,  to 
Maggie.  ...  If  her  father  would  but  come  by  in 
the  gig  and  take  her  up  !  Or  even  if  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  or  Mr.  Grcalheart,  or  St.  George 
who  slew  the  dragon  on  the  half-pennies,  would 
happen  to  pass  that  way !     But  Maggie  thought. 
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with  a  sinking  heart,  that  these  heroes  were  never 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Ogg's."  .  .   . 

"  Her  ideas  about  the  gypsies  had  undergone  a 
rapid  modification  in  the  last  five  minutes.  From 
having  considered  them  very  respectful  com- 
panions, amenable  to  instruction,  she  had  begun 
to  think  that  they  meant  perhaps  to  kill  her  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  cut  up  her  body  for  gradual 
cooking :  the  suspicion  crossed  her  that  the  fierce- 
eyed  old  man  was  in  fact  the  devil,  who  might 
drop  that  transparent  disguise  at  any  moment  and 
turn  cither  into  the  grinning  blacksmith,  or  else  a 
ficry-eyed  monster  with  dragon's  wings." 

"  'What!  you  don't  like  the  smell  of  it,  mydear,' 
said  the  young  woman,  observing  that  Maggie  did 
not  even  take  a  spoonful  of  the  stew.  '  Try  a 
bit  —  come.' 

'"  No,  thank  you,'  said  Maggie,  summoning  all 
force  for  a  desperate  effort,  and  trying  to  smile  in 
a  friendly  way.  '  I  have  n't  time,  I  think,  it  seems 
getting  darker.  I  think  I  must  go  home  now,  and 
come  again  another  day,  and  then  I  can  bring  you 
a  basket  with  some  jam  tarts  and  nice  things.' 

"Maggie  rose  from  her  seat  .  .  .  but  her  hope 
sank  when  the  old  gypsy-woman  said,  '  Stop  a  bit, 
stop  a  bit,  little  lady ;  we  '11  take  you  home  all 
safe,  when  we  've  done  supper:  you  shall  ride 
home  like  a  lady.' 

"  Maggie  sat  down  again,  with  small  faith  in 
this  promise,  though  she  presently  saw  the  tall  girl 
putting  a  bridle  on  the  donkey,  and  throwing  a 
couple  of  bags  on  his  back. 

"  'Now,  then,  little  Missis,' said  the  younger  man, 
rising,  and  leading  the  donkey  forward,  '  tell  us 
where  you  live  —  what 's  the  name  o'  the  place  ? ' 

"  '  Dorlcote  Mill  is  my  home,'  said  Maggie, 
eagerly."  .  .   . 

"  '  What !  a  big  mill  a  little  way  this  side  o'  St. 
Ogg's?' 

'•  'Yes,'  said  Maggie.  '  Is  it  far  off?  I  think 
I  should  like  to  walk  there,  if  you  please.' 

"  '  No,  no,  it  '11  be  getting  dark  ;  we  must  make 
haste.  And  the  donkey  '11  carry  you  as  nice  as 
can  be  —  you  '11  see. ' 

"  He  lifted  Maggie  as  he  spoke,  and  set  her  on 
the  donkey.  She  felt  relieved  that  it  was  not  the 
old  man  who  seemed  to  be  going  with  her,  but  she 
had  only  a  trembling  hope  that  she  was  really 
going  home. 

"  '  Here  's  your  pretty  bonnet,'  said  the  younger 
woman,  putting  that  recently  despised  but  now 
welcome  article  of  costume  on  Maggie's  head; 
'  and  you  '11  say  we  'vc  been  very  good  to  you. 
won't  you  ?  and  what  a  nice  little  lady  wc  said  you 
was  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,'  said  Maggie  ;  '  1  'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you.     But  I  wish  you  'd  go  with  mc 
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too.'  She  thought  anytliing  was  better  than  going 
with  one  of  the  dreadful  men  alone;  it  would  be  nuire 
cheerful  to  be  nuirilered  by  a  larger  paity."  .   .   . 

"  It  now  appeared  that  the  man  also  was  to  be 
seated  on  the  donkey,  hoKling  Maggie  before  him, 
and  she  was  as  incapable  of  remonstrating  against 
this  arrangement  as  the  donkey  himself,  though 
no  nightmare  had  ever  seemed  to  her  more  hor- 
rible. When  the  woman  had  patted  her  on  the 
back,  and  said  '  Ciood-bye,'  the  donkey,  at  a  strong 
hint  from  the  man's  stick,  set  off  at  a  rapid  walk 
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—  seemed  to  add  to  its  dreariness:  they  had  no 
windows  to  speak  of,  and  the  doors  were  closed  : 
it  was  probable  that  they  were  inhabited  by  witches, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  the  donkey  did  not 
stop  there. 

'"At  last  —  Oh,  sight  of  joy  !  —  this  lane,  the 
longest  in  the  world,  was  coming  to  an  end,  was 
opening  on  a  broad  high  road,  where  there  was 
actually  a  coach  passing  I  And  there  was  a  finger- 
post at  the  corner:  she  had  surely  seen  that  finger- 
post before  —  '  To  St.  Ogg's,  2  miles.' 
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along  the  lane  toward  the  point  Maggie  had  come 
from  an  hour  ago,  while  the  tall  girl  and  the  rough 
urchin,  also  furnished  with  sticks,  obligingly  es- 
corted them  for  the  first  hundred  yards,  with  much 
screaming  and  thwacking." 

It  was  a  terrifying  ride  for  poor  Maggie.  "  The 
red  light  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  have  a  por- 
tentous meaning,  with  which  the  alarming  bray 
of  the  second  donkey  with  the  log  on  its  foot  must 
surely  have  some  connection.  Two  low  thatched 
cottages  —  the  only  houses  they  passed  in  this  lane 


"  The  gypsy  really  meant  to  take  her  home, 
then  :  he  was  probably  a  good  man,  after  all.  and 
might  have  been  rather  hurt  at  the  thought 
that  she  did  n't  like  coming  with  him  alone. 
As  they  reached  a  cross-road,  Maggie 
caught  sight  of  some  one  coming  on  a  white- 
faced  horse. 

"'Oh,  stop,  stop!'  she  cried  out.  'There's 
my  father!     Oh,  Father,  Father!  ' 

"  The  sudden  joy  was  almost  painful,  and  before 
her  father  reached  her  she  was  sobbing.     Great 
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wns  Mr.  Tullivcr's  wonder,  for  lie  had  made  a 
round  from  Basset,  and  had  not  yet  been  lionie. 

"  '  Why,  what  's  the  meaning;  o'  tliis  ? '  lie  said, 
checking  his  horse,  «liile  Maggie  shpped  from  the 
donkey  and  ran  to  her  father's  stirrup. 

"  '  The  httle  miss  lost  herself,  I  reckon,'  said  the 
gypsy.  '  She  'd  come  to  our  tent  at  the  far  end  o' 
Duntow  Lane,  and  I  was  bringing  her  where  she 
said  licr  home  was.  It  's  a  good  way  to  come  arter 
being  on  the  tramp  all  day.' 

"'Oh  yes.  Father,  he's  been  very  good  to 
bring  me  home,'  said  Maggie.  '  A  very  kind,  good 
man.' 

"  'Here,  then,  my  man,'  said  .Mr.  Tullivcr,  tak- 
ing out  five  shillings.  "  It  's  the  best  day's  work 
you  ever  did.  I  could  n't  afford  to  lose  the  little 
wench  ;  here,  lift  her  up  before  me.' 

'"Why,  Maggie,  how  's  this  —  how's  this?'  he 
said,  as  they  rode  along,  while  she  laid  her  head 


against  her  father  and  sobbed.  '  How  came  you 
to  be  rambling  about  and  lose  yourself?' 

'• '  Oh,  Father,'  sobbed  Maggie,  "  I  ran  away 
because  I  was  so  unhappy  —  Tom  was  so  angry 
with  me.     I  could  n't  bear  it.' 

'•  '  Pooh  !  pooh  !  '  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  sooth- 
ingly, '  you  must  n't  think  o'  running  away  from 
father.  What  'ud  father  do  without  his  little 
wench  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  no,  I  never  will  again.  Father  —  never.' 

"  Mr.  Tulliver  spoke  his  mind  very  strongly 
when  he  reached  home  that  evening,  and  the  effect 
was  seen  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  Maggie  never 
heard  one  reproach  from  her  mother,  or  one  taunt 
from  Tom,  about  this  foolish  business  of  her  run- 
ning away  to  the  gypsies.  Maggie  was  rather  awe- 
stricken  by  this  unusual  treatment,  and  sometiines 
thought  that  her  conduct  had  been  too  wicked  to 
be  alluded  to." 
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Bang,  bang,  went  the  pestle;  snap,  snap,  flew 
the  coffee-kernels,  over  the  kitchen  floor,  under 
the  cupboard,  back  of  the  door;  sliding,  and  trip- 
ping, and  skipping,  like  so  many  little  brown  slip- 
pers off  on  a  frolic,  with  no  restraining  feet  to  guide 
them. 

Such  a  kitchen  for  dancing:  wide,  and  sunny, 
and  shining  —  an  old,  old  kitchen  in  an  old,  old 
house  !     And  the  sun  glared  brightly  through  the 


low  open  windows ;  and  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
looked  down  kindly,  and  did  its  best  to  tick  ofi"  the 
promptings  for  the  merry  little  reel. 

Bang,  bang,  bang ;  snap,  snap,  snap ;  and  the 
heavy  iron  pestle  sank  stiffly  back  against  the  soft, 
fragrant  mass. 

Two  long  legs  which  had  been  stretched  out  on 
the  kitchen  floor  picked  themselves  up ;  two  brown 
hands,  which   had  just   lei   fall  the  black   pestle, 
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tlrubbeil  a  lattoo  on  the  tabic,  and  a  clear,  boyish 
voice  burst  out : 

"  Sec  the  conquering  hc-c-cro  comes  ! 
Sou-ou-ound  the  tnimpcls,  benl  the  drunih  " — 

Anil  the  owner  of  the  legs,  hands,  and  voice, 
looked  cheerfully  down  at  the  brown  fragments 
strewed  about  the  floor. 

■•  Looks  like  a  regular  celebration.  Guess 
there  's  enough  left,  though ;  "  he  peered  scruti- 
nizingly  into  the  mortar.  "  I  put  in  a  good  charge 
this  afternoon.  No  weak  coffee  for  to-morrow." 
Then,  with  a  sudden  inspiration  : 


••  Weak  < 

None  ^ 


flee  is  a  sign  of  ^lave^ee. 
A-anled  in  this  land  of  lit)crtcc. " 


After  which  original  burst  of  patriotism,  the  lips 
belonging  to  the  voice  puckered  themselves  up  and 
went  off  whistling,  accompanied  by  the  legs  and 
hands. 

Now,  you  must  know,  that  this  was  the  eve  of 
July  4,  1876.  The  long-legged  boy  knew  it;  the 
clock  in  the  corner  knew  it ;  and  the  sun,  bless 
you,  he  knew  it,  too  !  If  you  can  keep  a  secret, 
the  sun,  and  the  clock,  and  I  will  take  you  into  our 
confidence  and  tell  you  something  that  the  long- 
legged  boy  did  nU  kno«'. 

Long  ago,  on  another  July  night,  in  some  year 
of  our  Lord  (no  matter  which),  in  the  days  when 
the  house  with  the  sunny  kitchen  was  not  an  old 
house,  and  when  the  clock  that  stood  in  the 
corner  —  though  quite  as  tall  as  it  ever  became- — 
was  still  young:  just  as  the  night  was  falling  in  a 
little  New  England  village,  there  came  rumbling 
up  the  street  a  fine  yellow  gig,  drawn  by  an  old, 
white  horse.  On  through  the  gloom  of  the  even- 
ing they  came,  horse,  gig,  and  driver,  past  one 
candle-lighted  home  after  another,  until  the  old 
horse  turned  in  and  stood  before  the  hospitable 
door  of  this  house,  which  then  was  not  old.  Out 
through  the  open  door  floated  the  fragrance  of 
newly  baked  biscuit ;  and,  within,  one  could  catch 
the  faint  glimmer  of  coals  on  the  kitchen  hearth. 
There  were  oats  and  hay  in  the  barn  beyond, 
and  —  rest :  a  thing  not  to  be  despised  by  a 
country  doctor's  horse.  It  was  a  grateful  sight  to 
a  worn  man  ;  it  was  a  tempting  prospect  to  a  hun- 
gry beast ;  and  the  tired  creature  started  impa- 
tiently onward  as  his  m.ister  alighted.  But  the 
doctor  hesitated  and  turned  back,  and  the  old 
horse,  obedient  to  his  word,  stood  still. 

And  now  the  curtain  rises  upon  our  hero.  It 
is  not  the  doctor  ;  it  is  not  the  old  white  horse  :  it 
is  not  to  be  even  the  boy  with  long  legs.  The 
curtain  was  a  leather  curtain,  and  the  hero  w.as  of 
iron  ;  which  fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  un- 
usual length  of  his  heroic  existence.     The  curtain 
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hung  from  the  gig-cushion,  and  the  doctor  lifted 
it  and  peered  beneath  it  inio  that  capacious  and 
mysterious  region  familiarly  known  as  "  under- 
the-seat."  There  was  a  moment  of  groping  and 
of  subdued  ejaculation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor, 
and  then  there  came,  bumping  and  thumping  out 
upon  the  floor  of  the  gig  a  heavy,  black  object, 
which  he  straightway  shouldered  and  carried  within. 
The  old  horse  trotted  off  toward  the  barn  ;  but,  if 
you  had  ventured  over  the  threshold  after  our  hero, 
you  would  have  found  him  in  the  office  standing 
in  state,  surrounded  by  pill  and  powder,  extract 
and  elixir, —  all  the  helps  and  hindrances  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  times  had  brought  to  the  little 
country  doctor  in  his  unpretentious  struggle  against 
suflering.  Strong,  heavy,  and  black,  there  stood 
a  large  iron  mortar,  with  its  ponderous  pestle. 

Certainly.  You  have  seen  it  before,  in  the 
sunny  kitchen  with  the  low  windows;  but,  his- 
torically considered,  this  was  its  first  appearance  in 
the  large  house  with  the  tall  clock.  And  so  long 
as  the  old  doctor  drove  about  in  the  yellow  gig, 
blistering  and  bleeding  his  grateful  patients,  so 
long  did  the  mortar  and  pestle  stand  faithfully  at 
home,  keeping  guard  over  their  less  steadfast  com- 
panions. But  a  time  came  when  the  days  of  the 
years  of  the  good  old  doctor  were  told  ;  and  then 
our  hero  was  banished,  with  saddle-bags  and  medi- 
cine-chest, to  a  dark  corner  of  the  great  garret. 

There  it  stood,  year  after  year,  until  one  day 
the  boy  with  the  long  legs  came  upon  it,  dusty, 
and  covered  with  webs  which  some  ambitious 
spider  had  spun  about  it,  thinking,  perhaps,  to 
chain  fast  this  iron  fortress  for  its  own.  But  the 
boy,  after  the  manner  of  many  another  investi- 
gator, soon  found  that  the  responsibilities  of  dis- 
covery are  quite  as  great  as  its  triumphs,  and  by 
no  means  so  short-lived.  For  the  first  flush  of 
interest  in  the  new  plaything  had  hardly  faded, 
when,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  a  second  discovery  was 
made,  and  the  young  discoverer  and  the  old  hero 
found  themselves  copartners  in  the  daily  task  of 
crushing  the  home-browned  coffee. 

The  amount  of  noise  which  that  venerable  mor- 
tar was  capable  of  producing  commanded  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect.  In  addition  to  this,  even  a 
short  experience  in  life  had  taught  Master  Long- 
legs  the  interesting  lesson  that  the  possession  of 
an  intimate  friend,  upon  whom  one  may  work  off 
all  ill-humor,  is  a  blessing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Here  was  a  comrade  who  might  be  pummeled  by 
the  hour  without  injury  to  his  physique ;  a  friend 
who  responded  sympathetically  to  noisy  confi- 
dences: a  companion  from  whom  there  was  no  fear 
of  recrimination.   Surely,  it  might  have  been  worse ! 

Meanwhile,  on  this  centenniid  eve,  the  hands  on 
the  old  clock-face  had  not  been  idle;   the  sun  had 
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set;  the  moon  liail  risen,  and  tlie  shadows  whicli 
all  the  long  afternoon  had  slanted  eastward  now 
were  turned  toward  the  west. 

The  boy  with  tlie  long  legs  had  stopped  whis- 
tling and  had  assumed  an  air  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. Evidently  affairs  of  moment  demanded  his 
attention  to-night. 

He  had  held  numberless  consultations  with 
other  boys,  all  of  whom  wore  a  like  expression  of 
importance.  In  a  state  of  breathless  excitement, 
he  had  mounted  Old  Dobbin,  and  had  gone 
plunging  down  the  street,  upon  some  errand  of 
great  secrecy.  On  their  return,  Old  Dobbin  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  similar  state  of  breathlcssness  — 
due,  probably,  to  exciteincnt. 

Finally,  with  pockets  full  of  fire-crackers  and 
punk,  the  boy  had  presented  himself  at  the  closed 
door  of  an  old  red  barn.  Here  he  gave  three 
loud  raps,  three  low  raps,  and  stood  waiting. 
There  was  a  fumbling  within.  Presently  the  door 
creaked,  stuck  on  its  hinges,  then  suddenly  burst 
open.     Straightway  came  the  demand  : 

'■  Friend  or  foe?  " 

"  Friend." 

"  Countersign  ?  " 

"  Lexington,  Lundy's  Lane,  fit,  bled,  and  died, 
«/,  lie,  quo,  quill,  and  quominus .' " 

This  countersign  was  admitted  by  all  the  boys  to 
be  a  gem  of  its  kind.  As  Bob,  the  sentinel,  put  it, 
"  Tell  you  what,  boys,  she  's  a  regular  little  beauty, 
and  about  as  safe  as  they  make  'em.  She  ain't  the 
sort  of  thing  that  a  fellow  'd  happen  on  by  chance !  " 

Its  accurate  repetition  seeined  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sentinel  an- 
nounced : 

"  .■\11  right,  fellows!  Heave  down  the  ladder, 
and  let  the  Colonel  up." 

But  the  ladder  had  made  but  half  the  descent 
from  the  loft  above,  when  the  door  was  pushed 
hurriedly  open  and  a  panting  boy  appeared.  He 
crowded  by  the  Sentinel,  impatiently  exclaiming : 

"Bother  the  countersign,  Bob!  I  can't  stop 
for  all  that  stuff!     Where  's  the  General  ?" 

The  ladder  struck  the  floor  with  a  thump  ;  the 
head  of  the  General  appeared  in  a  bar  of  moon- 
light which  struck  across  the  loft. 

"  Here  !     What  's  the  matter?  " 

"  Lots !  "  was  the  brief  reply.  Other  heads 
appeared,  and  from  the  darkness  where  heads 
could  not  be  seen  voices  were  heard.  Evidently, 
the  loft  was  a  stronghold  of  some  sort ;  for  in  a 
moment  it  was  alive  with  heads  and  voices ;  voices 
of  all  keys,  and  heads  of  all  ranks,  to  judge  from 
tlie  titles  used.  There  were  colonels,  majors,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  —  heralds!  — boys 
of  every  rank  which  a  careful  study  of  school  his- 
tories could  suggest. 


Sturdy  New  England  boys  they  were;  and,  in 
all  her  wanderings,  the  moon  had  not  looked  upon 
a  jollier  and  manlier  set  than  those  she  was  peer- 
ing down  upon,  in  the  loft  of  the  old  red  barn 
on  this  night  of  July  3,  1876. 

Sam,  the  newcomer,  was  already  half-way  up  the 
ladder.  Eager  hands  pulled  him  over  its  project- 
ing top,  the  Colonel  following  close  at  his  heels. 

"Now,  Sam!"  "Quick!"  "What  's  up?" 
came  from  all  sides. 

"  Well," — an  ominous  pause  followed,  as  if  the 
news  were  too  startling  to  be  disclosed  hastily  — 
"Dr.  Chapin  says  the  bell  shan't  ring  to-night. 
He  doesn't  care  who  tries  it — '  up-streeter '  or 
'  down-strcctcr '  —  it 's  all  the  same  to  him  !  " 

Dr.  Chapin!  Were  the  skies  falling?  Good- 
natured  Dr.  Chapin  !  Why,  since  first  the  bell 
was  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  village  church,  years 
and  years  ago,  its  patriotic  tones  had  been  the  first 
in  all  the  region  to  foretell  the  coming  of  each 
Independence  Day  !  Since  the  time  when  the  gray- 
haired  men  of  the  town  were  boys  with  Dr. 
Chapin,  no  Fourth  of  July  had  come  and  gone 
without  the  gallant  struggle  between  the  boys 
living  north  of  the  church  and  the  boys  living 
south  of  the  church  to  outwit  each  other,  and  first 
gain  possession  of  the  bell-rope. 

For  years,  as  the  midnight  stroke  had  awakened 
the  good  people  of  the  country-side  to  an  en- 
forced contemplation  of  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  they  had  turned  wearily  in  their  beds 
and  vowed  that  this  should  be  the  last  time  that 
those  boys  should  disturb  their  sleep.  But  when 
the  morning  caine,  and  those  boys,  hungry  and 
triumphant,  catne  trooping  home  to  breakfast ; 
when  they  reported  that  this  year  the  down- 
strceters  had  been  first  at  the  rope ;  or  when 
young  Sam  told  old  Sam  how  he  had  outwitted 
young  Bob,  by  very  much  the  same  stratagem 
through  which  old  Sam  had  been  circumvented  by 
old  Bob  some  thirty  years  before,  —  why,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter !  And,  after  all.  there 
is  but  one  Fourth  of  July  in  all  the  year,  and  hav- 
ing one's  rest  broken  some  night  a  year  hence,  is  a 
matter  of  trival  importance  today.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  nights  of  undisturbed  slumber 
had  always  proved  enough  to  efface  the  danger- 
ous memory  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth. 
Back  of  all  this,  I  suspect  that  no  man  had  yet 
been  found  who  was  bold  enough  to  face  the  boy- 
ish indignation  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  his 
rebellion.  Thus  the  matter  had  rested  through 
two  generations  and  part  of  another  ;  and  thus  the 
boys  supposed  that  it  would  rest,  perhaps  forever! 

That  there  would  be  grumbling  to-night,  far 
and  wide,  when  the  tones  of  the  bell  were  heard, 
was  what  the  boys  expected ;   but   that    any  one 


kinc.inl;   in  the  kourtm. 


would  openly  rebel  and  attempt  to  defraud  them 
of  their  ancestral  rights,  was  an  evil  of  which 
thcv  had  not  dreamed.     And  now  the  hl(nv  hnd 
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there  were  many,  had  looked  complacent ;  the  men, 
of  whom  there  were  few,  had  gazed  admiringly. 
It  was  at  this  inspiring  moment  that  Sam  ap- 
peared with  his  startling 
report.  "  Prompt,  deci- 
sive action,"  the  General 
had  glibly  counseled  a 
moment  before.  Most  truly 
it  was  needed  ;  but  what 
should  that  action  be  ? 
The  renewal  of  the  yearly 
skirmish  against  the  up- 
streeters  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  a  com- 
bat, wherein  the  good-na- 
tured doctor  figured  as 
their  foe. 

"Oh,  what  nonsense!'' 
"  April  fool  's  over,  Sam  !  " 
"What  do  you  take  us 
for?"  were  the  greetings 
hurled  at  the  innocent 
bearer  of  the  unwelcome 
news  as  he  stood  among 
them.  Too  crestfallen  to 
reply,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  something  that  re- 
tlectcd  a  dull  glimmer  in 
the  moonlight.  There  was 
a  shout  of  relief  as  he  held 
it  up.  "  The  church  key !  " 
"  Knew  you  were  fooling  !" 
"Good  for  you,  Sam!" 
But  Sam's  attitude  was 
anything  but  reassuring. 
"Where  's  the  other?" 
asked  some  one.    "  That  's 


fallen,  dealt  by  the  hand  of  their  own  familiar 
friend, —  and  that,  too,  in  Centennial  year!  Do 
you  wonder  th^t  there  was  dire  dismay  in  the  loft 
of  the  old  red  barn  that  night? 

The  boys  never  knew  —  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Chapin 
himself  ever  knew — how  he  came  to  this  bold 
determination.  It  may  be  that,  to  a  thoroughly 
good-natured  man,  the  novelty  of  an  occasional 
ill-natured  .action  is  attractive. 

The  down-strecters  had  held  their  meeting  early 
to  give  them  time  to  complete  preparations  for  a 
strategic  movement  (so  the  General,  its  author, 
called  it)  designed  to  outwit  the  company  of  the 
up-streeters,  and  to  gain  for  themselves  a  signal 
Wctory  —  in  other  words,  a  speedy  ascent  to  the  old 
belfry  and  the  first  pull  at  the  bell-rope.  Its  success- 
ful accomplishment  demanded,  so  the  General  had 
just  told  them,  prompt,  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  both  officers  and  men.    The  officers,  of  whom 


just  it!"  burst  out  Sam. 
"This  is  only  the  inside  key.  Dr.  Chapin  says 
the  outside  key  is  where  none  of  us  will  get  it 
until  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  Five 
o'clock  on  a  Fourth  of  July  morning  !  To  hear 
the  tumult  that  followed  one  would  suppose  that 
the  glory  of  the  national  Stars  and  Stripes  depended 
upon  the  ringing  at  midnight  of  the  church-bell 
in  this  little  New  England  village. 

The  General,  who  had  been  sprawling  on  the 
hay  in  abject  confusion  since  the  arrival  of  this 
intelligence,  now  raised  his  head  with  a  good- 
natured,  "Come,  fellows,  shut  up!" 

The  inviting  proposition  apparently  met  with 
little  favor,  for  the  hubbub  only  increased.  This 
was  humiliating.  The  General  sprang  up  astride 
a  projecting  beam.  He  looked  about  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  call  the  meeting  to  order. 

"  Hob  !     Pilch  up  that  rake  !  " 

The   Sentinel,  who,  regardless  of  the  possible 
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entrance  of  the  foe,  was  balanced  in  a  perilous 
position  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  chanced  to  hear 
the  request,  and  obediently  handeii  up  his  weapon. 
With  this  unwieldy  inac<-,  the  General  proceeded 
to  pound  "  Order  !  "  at  the  same  lime  emphasizing 
his  commands  with  several  well-aimed  ihrusis  at 
the  most  noisy  of  the  offenders  within  his  reach. 

Gradually,  by  dint  of  frantic  poundinj;s  and 
pokings,  and  because  there  seemed  nothing  to  say 
further  than  to  threaten  the  absent  doctor  with  the 
most  reckless  kinds  of  revenge,  the  loft  became 
tolerably  quiet,  and  the  boys  turned  their  attention 
to  their  commanding  officer. 

He  still  sat  on  the  beam,  warm  but  triumphant. 

"  Well,"  reproachfully  and  with  a  final  blow  of 
the  rake  handle,  '•  1  should  think  you  might  keep 
still  a  minute  and  hear  what  a  fellow  's  got  to  say  !  " 

"  Yes,"  boldly  echoed  the  Sentinel.  "  I  '11  put 
the  next  fellow  out  of  the  fort,  who  can't  keep 
quiet,  and  mind  his  own  business  !  " 

"You!  Better  put  yourself  there  !  "  chuckled 
the  Colonel,  as  there  came  a  thundering  knock  at 
the  barn-door. 

"Come,  hurry  up!"  "Don't  let  'em  in!" 
"  You  're  a  pretty  sentinel  !  "  "  Don't  forget  the 
countersign  !  "  followed  the  humiliated  soldier  in 
his  rapid  and  reckless  descent  of  the  ladder.  15ut 
W'hoever  was  without  did  not  choose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unguarded  state  of  the  outposts,  for 
the  knocking  continued.  The  Sentinel  reached 
the  door;  there  was  an  animated  parley  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  came  the  report,  "  It  's  Dick 
Hall  from  the  up-streeters,  with  a  flag  of  truce." 

The  General  hesitated  ;  military  etiquette  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  flags  of  truce  and  their 
bearers  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  a  suspicion 
that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  dignity 
of  his  position  for  him  to  go  out  to  the  messenger. 
To  admit  one  of  the  enemy  to  the  loft  while  every- 
thing was  still  in  confusion  would  never  do. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  waited. 

The  General  glanced  questioningly  around  in 
the  dim  light ;  then,  with  a  desperate  assumption 
of  coolness,  boldly  commanded,  "Bring  in  the 
flag,  Sam." 

The  gravity  with  which  this  request  was  heard 
was  reassuring ;  the  General  breathed  more  freely. 

Evidently,  no  one  thought  of  objecting  to  this 
proceeding,  the  Sentinel  least  of  all.  He  promptly 
showed  himself  at  the  open  door  with  the  demand, 
"  Let  's  have  your  flag,  Dick  !  " 

Dick's  own  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  flags  of  truce  was  quite  as  misty  as  the 
Sentinel's;  but  he  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
military  demand  to  interfere  with  personal  right. 
The  flag  was  his  own  handkerchief;  its  staff,  his 
popgun.     So  he  stoutly  replied,  "  Not  much  I  " 
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"They  always  do,"  rejoined  the  Sentinel. 

To  doubt  this  statement  might  be  to  show  igno- 
rance of  military  measures;  that  Dick  would  not 
do  before  a  down-streetcr. 

"Well,"  he  admitted  doubtfully,  "take  it;  but 
be  sure  to  bring  it  back.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it,  though  ?" 

The  poor  (leneral,  within,  was  intent  on  the 
same  question  ;  but  of  that  the  Sentinel  knew 
nothing  as  he  witherlngly  replied,  "  Do  with  it  ? 
Why,  what  they  always  do." 

The  flag  was  promptly  presented  within.  It  had 
been  used  during  the  day  to  hold  Dick's  store  of 
ammunition;  and  now,  grimy,  and  with  a  stron;,' 
odor  of  gunpowder,  it  seemed  anything  but  a  signal 
of  peace.  The  boys  gravely  watched  the  ascent  of 
this  limp  banner  to  the  loft,  feeling  that  a  certain 
degree  of  respect  was  due  it  from  its  connection 
with  such  an  important  matter.  They  evidently 
shared  Dick's  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it,  but  they  said  nothing. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  General ;  but  hi> 
honesty  came  to  his  rescue. 

"  Well,  boys,"  he  frankly  admitted,  "  I  'm  u|) 
a  stump  !     What  's  to  be  done  with  it  ?  " 

The  gravity  of  the  loft,  which  was  fast  becoming 
painful,  vanished  as  the  Colonel  promptly  sug- 
gested, "  Wash  it  !  " 

This  restored  the  General's  presence  of  mind. 

"  Here,  you.  Bob,  take  her  back  !  Colonel,  you 
come  along  with  me,  and  find  out  what 's  wanted  ! 
The  rest  of  you  fellows  keep  quiet,  and  get  up  a 
plan  to  beat  the  doctor  !  " 

Five  minutes  went  by  and  no  feasible  plan  had 
been  suggested  ;  ten  minutes,  and  the  General 
had  not  yet  returned  ;  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
boys  began  to  grumble  ;  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
Colonel  suddenly  appeared  among  them. 

"Oh,  boys,  such  larks!"  and  with  an  ecstatic 
whoop  the  Colonel  mounted  the  ladder.  After, 
came  the  ccmmander-in-chief  of  the  up-strecters, 
and  behind  him,  itell-mcll,  all  his  devoted  troops. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  up-streeters!"  shouted 
the  General,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  Whoop,  whoop,  hooray  !  "  roared  the  invading 
host,  untroubled  by  any  feelings  of  false  modesty. 

"  Hooray!  "  feebly  echoed  the  wondering  boys 
in  the  loft,  who  (to  prevent  any  possible  misunder- 
standing) immediately  added  the  threatening  re- 
quest,  "  Say,  want  us  to  pitch  into  them  ?  " 

"  No,  no!  "  shouted  the  General  and  Colonel. 

"Come  on,  if  you  want  to!"  invited  the  im- 
abashed  up-streeters. 

"Hold  on.  can't  you?"  the  General  ordered, 
despairingly.  "  Just  wait  till  you  Iiear  what  's  up," 
and  he  scrainbled  up  the  Ladder  and  once  more 
mounted  the  executive  beam. 
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The  boys  were  growing  angry  ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

"  Now,  fellows,  ki,  yi  !  Here  's  to  beat  the  iloc- 
lor  !  "  and,  with  a  swing  of  his  hat,  the  Geneml 
leil  otT. 

This  was  irresistible ;  up-streeters  and  down- 
streeters  howled  in  company. 

"  Now,  then,"  demanded  the  General,  seizing 
his  chance,  "  are  you  ready  ?  "  and,  before  any  one 
h.ul  an  opportunity  to  object,  ,he  had  begun  his 
speech.  After  that,  curiosity  kept  the  boys  quiet 
while  the  General  explained  aftairs. 

He  told  them  that  a  new  foe  had  appeared,  and 
old  feuds  must  be  forgotten  ;  the  forces  of  the 
street  must  unite  to  defeat  the  doctor's  unpatriotic 
demand.  The  up-streeters  had  a  scheme,  a  scheme 
that  he,  himself,  would  have  been  proud  to  get 
up  :  they  invited  the  down-streeters  to  help  put  it 
through.     Would  they  do  it  ? 

It  was  a  very  simple  plot,  as  all  successful  plots 
are,  I  believe.  A  window  with  a  broken  lock  in  the 
church  gallery,  a  tree  just  outside  with  a  strong 
limb  leaning  down  near  to  the  window,  and,  to 
reach  the  limb,  there  was  the  doctor's  brand-new 
ladder. 

The  poetic  justice  of  this  last  suggestion  ap- 
pealed to  their  boyish  imaginations,  and  a  mighty 
shout  went  up  when  at  last  the  General's  speech 
was  ended. 

Peace  between  the  up-streeters  and  the  down- 
streeters  was  declared  on  the  spot.  Then  came  a 
grand  council  of  war,  the  once  rival  commanders 
conferring  amicably  in  the  loft. 

The  hands  of  the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  pointed 
to  eleven,  and  the  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens, 
when,  with  completed  plans,  the  enthusiastic 
young  belligerents  marched  peacefully  over  the 
quiet  fields  to  the  little  white  church. 

Doctor  Chapin  w.is  sleeping — a  quiet,  restful 
sleep  —  when  there  came,  trembling  through  the 
summer  air,  the  muffled,  uncertain  first  stroke  of 
a  bell  tolled  by  unaccustomed  hands. 

Doctor  Chapin  opened  his  eyes.  "  Imagina- 
tion !—  rubbish  !  "  and  he  smiled  a  grim  smile  to 
think  that  the  habit  of  years  had  waked  him  on 
this  July  night.  Doctor  Ch.ipin  was  something 
of  a  philosopher,  and  he  reflected,  "This  cer- 
tainly will  make  a  good  story  for  me  to  tell  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Medical 
Association  !  " 

What  Doctor  Chapin  thought  next,  I  do  not 
know.  What  he  said  next,  1  shall  not  tell :  it  was 
not  "Imagination!  —  rubbish!" — for,  clear  and 
full,  there  came,  as  if  in  contradiction  of  his 
thought,  a  second  stroke,  this  time  firm  and 
even  with  the  strength  of  many  hands. 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  old  owl,  who 
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was  perched  on  a  tree  without,  that,  at  the  third 
stroke,  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  open  window 
with  an  ej.tculation  of  which  a  devout  owl  could 
not  approve.  It  was  at  the  eleventh  stroke,  llic 
owl  s;iid,  that  the  doctor's  face  brightened,  and  Ik- 
gave  a  happy  chuckle  as  he  murmured  10  him- 
self, '•  1  've  got  it.  1  '11  be  even  with  the  young 
rascals  yet  I  " 

Seventy-six  strokes  they  pulled, —  some  short, 
some  long,  some  strong,  some  feeble,  as  difierent 
sets  of  boys  relieved  each  other  ;  and  then  a  line 
of  dark  figures  came  sliding  one  after  another  down 
the  ladder. 

At  two  o'clock  they  were  to  come  back  again  ; 
until  that  time  there  was  other  sport  on  hand. 
The  window  was  closed,  the  ladder  laid  behind  a 
fence,  and  tlie  boys  were  off 

Two  o'clock  came  and  with  it  came  the  boys, 
somewhat  sleepy  and  ravenously  hungry,  but  still 
patriotic. 

There  was  a  race  for  the  church,  a  chase  up  the 
ladder,  a  rush  for  the  bell-rope. 

"  Now  then,  boys  !     Here  she  goes ! " 

With  a  shout,  they  bent  eagerly  to  the  task  ; 
but  from  the  bell  above  there  came  no  answering 
peal. 

"That's  queer;  try  it  again.  NtTiU,  then!" 
and  the  boys  breathed  deep  and  pulled  hard  ;  the 
creaking  rope  slid  stiffly  back,  grating  mournfully 
in  its  wooden  socket ;  but  still  the  bell  was  silent. 
The  rope  fell  from  their  hands.  They  looked 
suspiciously  at  each  other. 

••  Anybody  been  cheating  ?  " 

Stories  of  witches  and  goblins  floated  into  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  smaller  boys. 

"  You  don't  suppose  it  's  ghosts,  do  you  ?  "  tim- 
idly suggested  one  of  the  boys,  who,  with  an  eye 
to  unearthly  possibilities,  had  already  considerably 
shortened  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
open  window. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  the  Colonel.  "Ghosts? 
Come  on  and  let  's  find  'em  !  Up  to  the  belfry, 
boys !  " 

So  up  to  the  dark  belfry  they  went.  Once  in 
the  belfry,  there  was  an  eager  search  ;  and  a  howl 
of  dismay  went  up  from  the  boys,  as  in  breath- 
less tones  the  General  announced,  "The  — bell- 
tongue  's  —  gone  !  " 

They  searched  high,  they  searched  low,  under 
the  rafters,  back  of  the  beams,  but  no  bell-tongue 
could  be  found. 

They  formed  in  line,  and  e.ich,  in  turn,  vowed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  missing  clapper. 

"  Well  I  "  wailed  the  boys  disconsolately,  at  last, 
"the  fun  's  nil  over;  we  might  as  well  go  home 
and  go  to  bed." 

Then,    suddenly,   the   Colonel's  cheerful  voice 
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rang  out,  "Say,  fellows,  got  any  wire?  Well, 
then,  I  've  got  an  idea.  You  just  bless  the  shades 
of  my  ancestors,  and  I  '11  be  back  in  a  jiffy," 
and  the  Colonel  and  his  idea  disappeared  in  tlie 
darkness. 

Down  the  ladder,  over  the  fence  he  went, 
through  the  dewy  fields  he  ran,  until,  panting  but 
gleeful,  he  stood  within  the  door-yard  of  the  old, 
old  house.  A  mosquito  net  guarded  the  kitchen's 
open  window.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
put  h.is  fist  boldly  through.  "  Kix  it  to-morrow," 
he  muttered.  A  moment  and  he  stood  within. 
There,  in  the  corner,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  com- 
ing : —  the  old  mortar  and  pestle.  He  lifted  the 
pestle  gently  and  laughed  softly  to  himself  as  he 
said,  '"Ha,  ha,  my  beauty!  You  won't  make  a 
bad  clapper  for  a  centennial  bell,  will  you  ?  "  ,-Vnd 
then  he  was  off  again. 

A  pair  of  tlewy  shoes  stood  by  Dr.  Chapin's  bed  ; 
a  coat  covered  with  webs  and  dust  was  flung  over 
the  back  of  a  chair,  while  on  the  table  glimmered 
a  small  iron  object  which  had  not  been  there  two 
hours  before. 

The  doctor  was  dreaming,  —  dreaming  of  this 
same  piece  of  iron.  He  thought  that  he  held  it 
firmly  in  his  hand,  when  suddenly  it  wrenched 
itself  from  his  grasp,  rapped  him  sharply  over  the 
knuckles,  perched  itself  familiarly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  shouted  in  his  ear,   "  Clang,  clang  I  " 
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The  dream  ended  ;  but  still  sounded  the  metallic 
voice,  — "  Clang,  clang  !  "  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it.  He  sprang  from  his  bed  ;  a  rapid  search 
showed  the  innocent  iron  tongue  lying  untouched 
on  the  table. 

Steadily  from  the  old  belfry  lower  rang  out  the 
bell,  [)eal  after  peal,  as  if  the  glad  spirits  of  the 
boys  were  mocking  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the 
astonished  doctor. 

The  old  gentleman  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
groaned.  Seventy-six  strokes  they  had  pulled  be- 
fore; probably  they  would  now  complete  the  other 
eighteen  hundred  ! 

'•  Why  did  n't  1  let  those  boys  alone  ?  I  might 
h.ive  known  they  would  get  the  best  of  it !  But, 
where,  in  this  glorious  Republic,  did  they  rake  up 
another  clapper  ?  "  And  then  from  groaning  the 
doctor  fell  to  laughing,  —  which  proves,  without 
doubt,  that  he  vas  a  philosopher. 

Hy  and  by  the  boys  grew  tired  or  took  pity,  and 
the  clangor  in  the  belfry  died  away.  And  then, 
from  laughing,  the  doctor  fell  once  more  to  sleep- 
ing, and  the  boys  trooped  home. 

The  mortar  and  the  pestle  still  stand  in  the 
pleasant  kitchen  ;  and  the  iron  tongue  has  found 
its  way  home  to  its  belfry  tower,  where,  perhaps, 
some  day  you  may  come  upon  them,  guarding  the 
old.  old  house  and  the  little  church  in  the  quiet 
Connecticut  valley. 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS'S  DOGS. 

John  Bl'RROL'OHS  is  famous  for  his  success  in 
reading  a  wonderfully  interesting  book,  which  is 
written  in  a  language  few  can  translate  for  want  of 
the  proper  eyesight ;  for  in  order  to  read  even  the 
shortest  chapter  nf  it,  obser^'ing  eyes,  studious 
eyes,  and.  above  all,  loving  eyes  arc  required. 

Other  books  may  be  read  at  one's  ease.     One 

can  study   them  by  the   fireside  in  winter,  under 

shelter  when  it  storms,  in  cool  shadows  when  the 

sun  is  fierce  ;  but  he  who  turns  the  leaves  of  the 
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Book  of  Nature  ofttimes  must  do  so  at  much  sacri- 
fice of  physical  comfort,  regardless  of  cold  or  heat, 
unmindful  of  rain  or  snow,  and  forgetful  even  of 
hunger. 

And  then,  after  each  lesson  is  learned,  to  make 
the  study  of  practical  value  the  reader  should  be 
able  to  repeat  the  lesson  in  language  which  all 
may  understand. 

This,  John  Burroughs  does  most  delightfully, 
and  offers  us  dainty  volumes  concerning  "  Birds 
and  Hoets,"  •'  Fresh  Fields,"  "Winter  Sunshine," 
and  the  "  Wake  Robin."     He  is  like  a  florist  who 
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takes  a  patcli  of  uncultivated  land  for  his  garden, 
and,  after  a  spring  and  summer  of  care  and  toil, 
invites  into  it  all  who  love  flowers,  selecting  and 
arranging  the  choicest  for  them  to  bear  away. 

One  can  easily  imagine  Mr.  Burroughs's  boy- 
hood. Even  then  he  must  have  been  a  rare  com- 
panion for  a  walk,  seeing  with  his  young  eyes  what 
was  invisible  to  others ;  detecting  the  first  breath 
of  spring  upon  the  imprisoned  tree-buds;  hearing 
the  faint,  far-away  notes  of  the  coming  birds: 
knowing  when  and  where  to  look  for  tlie  rarest 
wild-flowers;  noticing  every  change  of  form  and 
color  in  the  passing  clouds,  and  giving,  in  those 
early  days,  bright  promise  of  the  future  which 
finds  him  to-day  the  famous  American  author  and 
naturalist. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  who 
has  discovered  the  family  secrets  of  the  birds,  and 
is  on  intimate  terms  with  that  shy  symphony  in 
water-colors,  the  speckled  brook  trout,  is  also  fond 
of  all  animals,  and  especially  of  dogs. 

They  are  the  chosen  companions  of  his  daily 
rambles,  and  are  otherwise  taken  into  distinguished 
confidence. 

"In  loving  a  dog,"  he  says,  "one  is  always 
sure  of  a  full  return." 

Within  twelve  years,  or  since  living  at  West 
Park,  New  York,  Mr.  Burroughs  has  had  three 
little  black-and-tan  friends,  all  of  whom  succes- 
sively came  to  grief,  leaving  behind  them  a  sorrow- 
ing master. 

The  first  was  "Rab,"  who  lived  only  a  year, 
and  then  fell  a  victim  to  distemper.  He  was  loved 
in  the  family  almost  as  though  he  were  a  child. 
and  regretful  tears  were  shed  at  his  death. 

The  next  one  was  "  Rove,"  a  wonderfully  spirited 
and  intelligent  dog.  He  was  very  fleet-footed,  and 
always  began  to  chase  the  sp.arrows  in  his  glee, 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Burroughs  making  ready  for  a 
walk  or  a  drive. 

He  lived  to  be  three  years  old.  and  in  that  lime 
came  almost  to  read  his  master's  very  thoughts. 
Rove  was  poisoned. 

His  successor  was  "  Lark,"  the  dog  of  the  gentle 
heart ;  neither  so  active  nor  so  intelligent  as  Rove, 
but  very  aflcctionate.  A  simple-minded  dog  was 
Lark.  When  seizing  a  squirrel  he  would  take  hold 
.13  far  from  the  squirrel's  little  teeth  as  possible,— 
usually  by  the  tail, —  and  consequently  was  always 
bitten. 

Lark  became  very  dear  to  his  master,  and  they 
had  many  walks  and  talks  together.  When  he 
died,  in  1881,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  so  bereaved  that 
he  concluded  to  love  no  more  dogs,  and  kept  that 
resolution  for  four  years. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  doggerel  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
used  to  repeat  to  his  little  boy  about  Lark,  which 
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will  interest  the  Very   Little  Folks  of  ST.  Nich- 
olas : 

"  My  dog  l.aTk, 
He  cin  bark 
After  d.irk, 
And  hit  the  mark 
•W.ay  over  to  Hyde  Park  " 

The  present  reigning  favorite  is  "Laddie."* 

I  wish  that  1  were  able  to  place  him  upon  the 
same  high  plane  of  fidelity  and  affection  as  was 
occupied  by  his  lamented  predecessors,  but, — 
alas  ! —  Laddie  is  unmindful  of  his  rare  privileges, 
and  sometimes  forsakes  his  master  to  run  off  to 
town  w  ill)  -—  the  butcher  ! 

It   seems  too   bad   thus   to   publish  him   to  the 
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world ;  for,  if  he  could  realize  how  his  shortcom- 
ings were  being  spread  before  so  many  critical 
young  eyes,  he  doubtless  would  be  much  mortified, 
and  at  once  mend  his  vagabond  ways. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Burroughs,  Laddie  is  not 
his  only  dog.  He  has  a  fine  black  setter,  by  the 
waggish  name  of  "  I  Know,"  who  is  all  one  could 
wish  in  a  canine  friend;  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
with  no  interests  separate  from  those  of  his  master. 

He  seems  not  to  have  a  single  savage,  or  oven 
unkind,  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  an  animal  of  unbounded  good  nature  that  would 
allow  two  cats  and  a  smaller  dog  to  use  him  as  a 
rug ;  for  in  cold  weather  Laddie  coolly  settles 
himself  for  the  night  in  the  space  between  I 
Know's  outstretched  legs,  curling  up  against  his 
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long  silkcMi  Uiiir  to  kci."p  warm  ;  wl.iic  the  cats,  fur  springs  upon  him,  usually  pulliiij,'  oiic  paw  on  Mr. 

the  same  reason,  nestle  close  to  their  big,  gentle  Uurroughs's  arm,  and  hopping  along  for  the  lirst 

friend,  and  sometimes  even  sit  upon  him  as  he  lies  few  paces  on  his  hind  legs  ! 

stretched  out  by  the  kitchen  stove.  A  sportsman  would  not  value  1   Know  highly. 

Occasionally    I    Know    acts    as    if   he    knew  he  for,  although  a  thoroughbred  setter,  he  has  never 

was  b.Mng  put  upon,  for  no  dog  of  character  would  been  trained  to  hunt ;   but  the  instinct  is  strong  in 


-^M^', : 


care  to  be  found  in  such  an  undignified  position. 
But  he  is  too  kind-hearted  openly  to  resent  their 
freedom,  so  his  only  recourse  is  to  shed  the  cats, 
and  deprive  I^nddie  of  his  silken  blanket  by  get- 
ting up  and  laying  himself  down  in  another  place. 
We  can  imagine  the  dazed  look  of  the  cats  as  they 
feel  their  soft  couch  heaving,  and  find  themselves 
pitched  off  upon  the  floor,  and  the  disgust  of  that 
little  rascal.  Laddie,  when  his  covering  walks  away. 
But  we  need  not  pity  them,  for  we  can  imagine 
also  just  how  long  poor  I  Know  is  allowed  to  pos- 
sess his  new  camping-ground  in  peace.  No  longer 
than  it  takes  those  comfort-loving  friends  to  stretch 
themselves,  walk  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stove,  and  cst.ibhsh  themselves  In  their  old  posi- 
tions. 

The  great  moment  of  the  day  with  I  Know,  is 
when  he  sees  his  master  getting  ready  for  an  after- 
dinner  w.ilk.     Then  how  he  leaps,  and  barks,  and 


him,  and  he  scours  the  fields  and  woods  in  a  lively 
manner,  especially  when  he  strikes  the  trail  of  a 
partridge.  Then  he  is  in  a  quiver  of  excitement. 
We  trust  that  faithful,  obedient  I  Know  will  be 
long-lived,  and  for  many  years  to  come  continue 
thus  to  be  his  master's  companion  and  humble 
friend.  As  for  the  rebellious  truant.  Laddie,  we  are 
certain  that  when  his  wild  youth  is  over  he  will 
pose  as  a  reformetl  dog,  and  will  offer  good  advice 
drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

T.    n.    .M.DRICirS    DOC. 

Of  course,  an  animal  of  such  rare  attainments 
lives  in  Boston,  and  furthermore,  he  assists  in 
editing  the  A//iitilit-  Monlhly .' 

Lest  the  latter  statement  Ic.id  to  injustice,  ind 
Triplet  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  dogmas 
expounded    in   that  highly  respectable  magaiine. 
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let  nie  hasten  to  explain  tliat  liis  connection  witli 
the  At/antic,  thou^;h  most  lionoicci  and  intimate, 
is  somewliat  limited. 

His  duties,  performed  with  great  regularity  and 
decorum,  arc  self-apptiinted  and  self-tauglit.  In- 
deed, regarded  solely  as  a  dog  of  letters,  he  would 
be  considered  truly  a  self-made  dog. 

He  watches  for  the  postman,  receives  the  mail, 
and  carries  it  proudly  and  safely  to  the  library  of 
his  master,  who  is  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  poet 


manuscript  at  a  glance,  and  gently  drops  it  where 
it  belongs. 

Triplet,  as  his  name  suggests,  is  one  of  a  irio  of 
playmates,  his  two  companions  being  Mr.  Aid- 
rich's  twin  sons  ;  and  probably  it  is  safe  10  say 
that  one-third  of  all  the  fun  and  frolic,  one-third 
of  all  the  noise  and  mischief,  sure  to  occur  in  a 
house  sheltering  two  boys  and  a  dog,  is  made  by 
the  beautiful,  pelted,  Irish  setter. 

So  much  of  a  child  is  he  himself,  that  he  requires 
a  warm,  comfortable  bed  every  night ;  he  brings 
it  down  from  an  upper  room,  and  sleeps  with  his 
head  high  on  a  pillow. 

Although,  I  trust,  a  dog  of  strictest  democratic 
principles  in  accord  w'ith  his  environment.  Triplet 
perhaps  would  be  justified  in  assuming  aristocratic 
tastes  and  tendencies  ;  for  he  is  of  a  rare  breed,  and 
his  ancestors  have  won  enviable  distinction  at  dog 
shows. 

Added  to  these  natural  advantages,  is  an  aca- 
demical education  acquired  at  Sumner's  kennels, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  he  graduated  well- 
trained  to  the  gun. 

\NK    R.   STOCKTON'S    MOC 

"  F.\X  "  was  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  saying. 
.Accidents    will    happen    in     the    best-regulated 
families."     Mr.  Frank   Stockton, 
though   a  brilliant    novelist,    is, 
or  was,  no  judge  of  a  dog.     He 
'      I  •  fell  into  the  grave  error  of  pre- 

suming that  the  biggest  is  invari- 
ably the  best.  But  we,  who  arc 
wiser,  know  that  the  tiniest  plant 
in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  or  the 
"weeniest"  puppy  in  a  litter  of 
dogs,  is  often  the  choicest. 
I  I  So,  when  Fax  rapidly  outgrew 

his  brothers  and  sister  and  be- 
came so  large  and  clumsy  as  to 
interfere  with  their  comfort,  and 
even  to  endanger  their  safety,  .Mr. 
^-_  Stockton  never  should  have  ac- 

"-^"2"^ cepted    him   ;is  a   gift.      But,   if 

^'^"  ^  he  had  not.  Fax  would  have  lived 

and  died  in  obscurity,  so  the 
world  woidd  not  have  known 
all  the  possibilities  of  canine 
character  ;  and,  after  all,  in  some 
respects  he  was  such  a  dog 
as  you  naturally  would  expect 
and  author,  and  editor  of  the  Atlaiilic  Monthly.  Mr.  Stockton  to  call  his  own.  He  was  perfectly 
In  view  of  this  fact  there  maybe  foundation  for  original,  and  entirely  unconventional.  Little  cared 
the  rumor  that  Triplet  is  the  medium  between  his  he  that  his  mother  was  a  beautiful  black  setter, 
m.islrr  and  the  waste-paper  basket;  that  by  a  and  that  her  other  puppies  usually  favored  the 
mutual  understanding  the  dog  singles  out  rejected     maternal  side  of  the  house.     He  jirefcrrcd  to  be 
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livcr-colorcil  and  white,  himself,  and  to  look  and 
act  like  a  conj;lomerate  of  all  kinds  of  dogs;  to 
h.ive  the  head  of  a  hound,  the  ears  of  a  spaniel, 
ind  the  forelej^s  of  a  setter,  while  the  rest  of  his 
'>tidy  was  that  of  a  pointer. 

But  it  was  not  merely  this  physical  patchwork 
that  m.ide  Fax  an  object  of  interest.  His  mental 
incongruities  were  equally  varied.  Ignoring  the 
traditional  rules  of  interest  or  affection  that  are 
supposed  to  govern  the  canine  mind,  he  succcetled 
in  keeping  himself  continually  conspicuous,  and 
consequently  never  sutTered  the  neglect  which  is 
too  often  the  portion  of  modesty  or  diffidence. 
'•  Fax's  latest "  became  an  absorbing  topic  of 
family  interest;  and  "What  will  he  do  next?" 
was  a  daily  inquiry. 

One  of  his  eccentricities  was  a  too  literal  inter- 
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tea;  we  have  a  spare  betl,  if  ()nly  you  will  stay.' 
'I'hen,  still  wagging  himself  about  the  pleased 
visitor,  he  would  dro])  a  little  behintl,  and  have 
the  guest  by  the  leg  before  one  could  say  Jack 
Robinson." 

Fax  had  a  scientific  turn  of  mind.  He  early 
established  a  museum  in  the  back  yard,  and  was 
always  collecting  material  for  it.  He  never  be- 
came discouraged  at  the  frequent  raids  made  upon 
it  by  various  members  of  the  family  who  objected 
to  his  methods  of  acquiring  specimens. 

Hones,  whether  of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  were  care- 
fully covered  up,  together  with  his  master's  slippers, 
his  mistress's  purse,  and  the  baby's  stockings. 
Karly  morning,  before  the  family  were  up,  was  his 
favorite  time  for  work  in  this  direction ;  and  then 
he  would  stand  around,  looking  unconscious  and 
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pretation  of  the  injunction,  '"Welcome  the  coming, 
speed  the  parting  guest."  He  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  do  the  speeding  that  he  frequently  commenced 
it  before  the  caller  entered  the  house.  Mr.  Stock- 
ton says  —  "He  would  nm  to  meet  the  person  as 
though  he  had  known  the  visitor  intimately  for 
years, —  wagging  his  tail  and  his  body  too,  .as  if 
simple  tail-wagging  were  too  slight  a  welcome  for 
so  distinguished  a  guest.  As  the  dog  went  c.iper- 
ing  and  mincing  down  the  path,  his  every  gesture 
seemed  to  say,  '  Why,  how  do  you  do  ?  How 
glad  wc  shall  all  be  to  see  you  !  Everything  is 
rc.idv  for  you;   there  are  chirk,  iw  :iiul  hot  rolls  for 


innocent,  while  they,  half  dressed,  were  searching 
for  missing  articles,  and  exclaiming,  "Who  took 
my  shoes  ?  "  "  Where  is  my  other  stocking  ?  "  "1 
say,  who  's  dot  my  towsis  ?  " 

This  tendency  to  appropriate  and  secrete  things 
for  which  he  could  have  no  possible  use  did  not 
cease  with  his  puppy-days ;  and  with  his  maturer 
months  was  developed  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  property  in  general.  He  no  longer  felt 
limited  in  his  choice  of  food,  for  instance ;  both  the 
butcher  and  the  b.nkcr  were  close  at  hand,  and  it 
was  easier  to  help  himself  abroad  than  to  wait  for 
his  usual  dinner  at  home ;  and  whenever  he  chose 
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lo  change  his  diet,  there  were  ileheious  herring  at 
the  nearest  grocer's,  and  he  knew  where  tlicy  v\ere 
kept. 

lie  was  generally  on  hand  when  his  master  or 
mistress  started  out  for  a  walk,  ready  to  go  along 
and  to  bring  distress  and  shame  upon  them.  .Mr. 
Stockton  relates  a  ve.satious  but  amusing  instance 
in  which  Fax  made  him  feel  conspicuous  and 
miserable. 

"One  Sunday,  as  with  a  well-dressed  crowd  I 
was  going  to  church,  1  found  Fax  following  mc. 
Knowing  tliat  he  never  entered  a  church,  1  took  no 
particular  notice  of  him ;  but  happening  to  look  back 
a  second  time,  1  saw  him  at  my  heels  with  a  twist- 
loaf  in  his  mouth  !  He  had  been  in  the  shop  of  an 
irreligious  baker  in  those  few  minutes.  This  was 
too  much  for  my  sense  of  propriety,  and  as  1  failed 
utterly  to  drive  him  olT,  and  began  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  1  was  obliged  to  go  down  a 
side-street  and  so  home.  That  dog  was  never 
abashed.  1  have  seen  him  chase  chickens  into 
the  very  houses  of  their  owners,  and,  before  their 
astonished  eyes,  pin  the  poor  fowls  to  the  floor. 
Of  course,  at  such  times,  1  did  not  wish  any  one  to 
think  that  1  was  acquainted  with  the  dog.  Hut  on 
being  discovered  in  any  disreputable  intrusion  into 
house,  store,  or  garden,  it  was  his  habit  to  run  to 
us,  and  jog  along  demurely  behind  us,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  These  are  the  folks  I  belong  to ;  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it -to  them.'  And  very 
often  people  did  say  it  to  us." 
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.'\nd  yet.  no  one  could  help  liking  Fax,  for  in 
spite  of  his  glaring  faults,  he  was  interesting.  Such 
an  utterly  ridiculous  dog  could  scarcely  fail  of  being 
so.  And  then  he  was  kind  and  affectionate  with 
the  children  of  the  family. 

Also,  Fax  at  times  displayed  great  intelligence. 
A  large  dog,  chained  during  the  day,  was  let  loose 
at  night,  well  muzzled.  Several  mornings  in  suc- 
cession his  muzzle  was  found  hanging  loose  from 
his  neck.  How  it  became  unfastened  was  a  great 
myster)  until  a  watch  was  set  upon  him,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  soon  after  being  untied  for  the 
night  he  would  lie  down  on  the  grass,  and  Fax 
would  unbuckle  the  strap  with  his  teeth,  and  pull 
the  muzzle  over  the  big  dog's  nose. 

.'\l  different  times,  after  some  aggravating  offense 
against  propriety  or  morals  on  the  part  of  Fax, 
Mr.  Stockton  woulil  endeavor  to  escape  from  fur- 
ther consequence  of  this  canine  mistake  b\  giving 
him  away.  But  the  dog  always  came,  or  was 
brought,  back.  Then  a  relative,  out  of  regard  for 
the  family  honor  and  peace,  tried  to  |)oison  him. 
He  ate  the  dose  in  safety,  and  licked  his  chops  for 
more. 

Finally,  one  day,  he  poked  his  head  through 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  grocer's  window,  in  order  lo 
reach  a  coveted  bunch  of  herring,  and  was  then 
and  there  handed  over  to  justice,  in  the  shape  of  a 
passing  porter,  with  orders  to  take  the  dog  away 
where  none  of  the  family  would  ever  again  set 
eves  on  him. 
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DRILL:     A     STORY    OF    SCHOOL-BOY     1,1  I'l:. 


By  John  Prkston  True. 


Chapter  XI.  faces.     Company  A  led  at  the  outset,  of  course; 
but  the  others  rapidly  advanced  in  precision. 

The  General  was  right.     The  new  drill  was  a  Under  such  inducements  a  week  of  school  life 

complete  success.     For  a  time  it  beat  even  the  passes  with  astonishing  swiftness,  and  when  Satur- 

novelty,  skate-sailing,  out  of  sight ;   and  putting  day  of  another  week  dawned  and  left  the  first  in 

the   students   through  the  manual  (which,  be   it  the  past,  hardly  more  than  a  day  seemed  to  have 

remarked,  the  General  had  devised  without  tak-  flown  by.     One  thing  attested   it,  however ;    the 

ing  a  trip  to  .Arizona,  or  holding  an  interview  with  thrcatenLd  thaw  had  dallied  by  the  way,  and  after 

the   Apaches)    kept    the   whole   community   in  a  some  slushy  weather  the  ice  was  solid  as  a  rock, 

state  of  subdued  excitement.  although  a  low  moaning  came  from  the  southward 

The  two  daily  drill-hours  were  borne  on  the  wings  and  a  storm  seemed  brewing  in  that  direction, 

of  the  wind,  and  were  past  before  they  seemed  to  There  are  fashions  among  boys  as  among  men. 

have  more  than  come.    There  was  so  much  to  do  in  Let  a  new  game  be  launched  upon  the  sea  of  life 

them,  and  progress  was  so  slow!  In  the  first  place,  and  become  caught  in  the  undercurrent  of  public 

the  boys  found  that  Harry  was  a  very  martinet  as  approval  and  it  soon  leaves  all  others  far  behind, 

a   drill-master,    "  out-heroding    Herod"    in    that  as  did  the  famous   "fifteen-puzzle"   in   the  year 

respect.     If  a  student  fiiiled  in  a  maneuver,  if  he  1880. 

hurried  or  w.ts  too  slow,  or  if  the  twang  of  the  Harry  already  had  set  a  fashion.     There  was  no 

bow-string  came  two  seconds  too  soon  to  be  in  doubt  about  that.    For  days  at  a  time  the  boys  had 

accord   with    the   rhythmic   count   by  which   the  thought  of  nothing  but  his  new  method  of  flying, 

motions  were  measured,  that  student  went  back  and  it  was  not  as  yet  grown  commonplace  by  famil- 

to  the  beginning  and  did  it  all  over  again  until  he  iarity  nor  dulled  in  the  least  by  the  long  interval, 

was  faultless.    There  was  grumbling,  of  course;  a  The  General  even  combined  the  novelties,  for  an 

great  deal  of  it,  at  one  time  or  another.     Perhaps  hour,  by  holding  the  Saturday  quarter-staff  drill 

the  only  one  who  did  not  rind  fault  was  the  very  on   skates   upon   the   ice.     Doctor    McCarty  was 

one    from    whom    trouble    had    been    expected,  inclined  to  joke  about  this  experiment,  and  tried 

Mitchell,  when  his  turn  came,  went  at  the  manual  to  quiz  the  veteran  over  his  lapse  from  precedent, 

with  a  certain  sullen  determination  to  excel  that  '•  Quite  a  mistake,  Doctor !  Ifyou  will  read  Dutch 

carried  him  through  in  just  half  the  time  required  and  Swedish  history  you  will  find  more  than  one 

for  Lieutenant  Kankin  ;  and  Mitchell  received  his  occasion  upon   which  a  force  of  skaters  wrought 

arrows  first  of  all.  havoc  in  an  enemy's  ranks,  hovering  around  them 

But    Harry  was   popular,   and,    moreover,   was  like  hawks,  as  the  soldiers  were  marching  across 

genuinely  enthusiastic ;  besides,  the  habit  of  drill  some  frozen  lake.     I  believe  that  on  at  least  one 

had  so  wrought  its  work  upon  the  students  as  to  such  occasion,  skaters  took  part  in  a  regular  pitched 


render  them  far  more  receptive  of  ideas  than  any 
raw  recruits  would  be  under  similar  circumstances. 
So,  thanks  to  a  time  of  mild  weather  which  pre- 
cluded skating,  he  found  it  less  of  a  task  than  he 
had  anticipated,  to  teach  these  hundred  boys  to 
draw  and  to  release  their  bow-strings  together; 


battle  !  "  and  the  old  soldier  tugged  at  his  mus- 
tache with  a  certain  feeling  of  grim  humor  at  thus 
having  got  the  better  of  the  little  Doctor. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  for  sailing.  The  wind 
howled  around  the  corners  of  the  Institute  build- 
and  after  arrows  had  been  given,  battalion-drill  ings,  and  swept  shrieking  across  the  lake  from  the 
became  a  source  of  hearty  enjoynicnt.  southward  until  the  boys  had  difficulty  in  standing 

Some  few  complained  of  weariness,  and  were  at  against  it,  and  those  who  had  the  means  took  a 
once  supplied  with  lighter  bows,  after  which  no  reef  in  their  lateens.  Old  sailors  looked  knowingly 
further  objection  was  heard.  There  was  much  at  the  signs  in  the  sky,  and  predicted  a  snow-storm 
keen  emulation  among  the  different  companies  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  only  m.tde  the 
over  the  records  of  their  respective  marksmanship;  boys  more  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  skating 
for  records  had  been  kept  from  the  day  when  first  while  it  lasted;  and  some  twenty  of  them,  having 
they  faced  the  targets  with  filled  quivers  and  did  little  storm-lanlernsswingingfroni  the  yards,  started 
their  best  to  mar  the   perfection  of  the  fair  sur-     immediately   after  supper,  with  the    intention  of 
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beating  down  the  lake  a  dozen  miles  or  more,  and 
then  seudding  back  before  the  wind.  Dane,  Harry, 
Rankin,  Mitchell,  and  Nat  Ymint;  were  amoni; 
them,  and  all  of  them  were  skillful  sailors  on  the 
water,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  being  a 
good  ice-sailor.  To  know  how  to  beat  up  against 
a  smacking  breeze,  to  keep  right  side  up  when  the 
gusts  came, —  the  same  principles  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  ice  or  water^  It  was  a  pity  there  was 
no  moon  until  late  that  night;  but  the  darkness 
made  the  lanterns  gleam  all  the  brighter,  as  they 
darted  hither  and  thither  like  will-o'-the-wisps, 
and  the  boys  at  the  Institute  watched  them  for  a 
long  way,  as  they  zigzagged  to  and  fro  in  their 
seemingly  erratic  and  butterfly-like  courses. 
•  The  sky  was  heavily  overcast,  and  here  and  there 
flakes  of  snow  fluttered  lazily  down  at  shortening 
intervals, —  forerunners  of  the  storm  which  the 
weather  prophets  had  predicted, —  flakes  at  which 
the  principal  shook  his  head  with  some  misgiving, 
and  which  led  him  to  order  the  great  lamp  to  be 
lighted  in  the  tall  clock-tower.  The  lamp  soon 
sent  a  bright  beam  flashing  through  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  skaters  all  the  evening  on 
the  ice  near  the  Institute,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  students  had  been  upon  runners 
nearly  all  day.  Three  or  four  kegs  of  tar  were 
mounted  upon  barrels  ballasted  with  stones,  and 
with  these  for  goals,  blazing  red  in  the  night,  many 
a  game  of  "Prisoner's  Base"  was  played,  varied 
at  intervals  by  its  cousin  among  games,   "  Scout." 

The  latter  may  not  be  known  everywhere. 
Briefly,  it  is  this :  Two  boys  keep  the  goal,  touch- 
ing every  skater  they  can  catch  ;  while  any  player 
who,  untouched  himself,  can  touch  the  goal,  is  safe 
for  that  game;  the  first  boy  caught  has  to  be  goal- 
keeper next  time,  while  the  last  caught  becomes 
the  second  goal-keeper  and  chaser  of  the  rest.  It 
was  very  exciting,  and  kept  them  warm  with  exer- 
cise. They  lacked  the  presence  of  the  best  play- 
ers, however,  all  of  whom  were  away  with  Harry 
Wylie ;  and  some  began  to  wonder  why  the  party 
had  not  returned. 

"  There  they  are  !  "  shouted  one  at  last,  and  all 
within  hearing  turned  and  looked  with  straining 
eyes.  Far  away,  seeming  almost  on  the  horizon, 
a  score  of  twinkling  lights  —  mere  pin-points  — 
glittered  in  a  wavering  fashion  against  the  black 
curtain  of  the  sky,  vanishing  and  reappearing 
without  growing  perceptibly  larger;  while  a  strange 
rumbling,  grinding  sound  came  echoing  down  the 
wind,  so  faintly  that  for  a  time  no  one  noticed  it. 

When  gusts  came,  the  low  rumble  grew  louder, 
but  it  died  away  to  a  mere  murmur  during  the 
lulls. 

Suddenly  the  distant  lights  grew  dim  for  a 
moment,  and  then  vanished  altogether.     Five,  ten 
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minutes  passed,  and  still  they  did  not  reappear. 
A  gray  mist  was  rapidly  advancing  toward  the 
skaters,  spreading  entirely  across  the  lake.  Then 
came  a  hiss  and  a  rush,  and  they  found  themselves 
wrapped  in  a  blinding  snow-squall,  the  particles  of 
snow  as  fine  as  dust.  Meanwhile  the  low  rumbling 
increased  in  volume  as  they  struggled  toward  the 
shore,  guided  by  the  reflector  in  the  tower.  At 
the  same  niomenl  a  telegraph  messenger  rushed 
up  in  great  excitement  with  a  dispatch,  addressed 
to  the  principal,  from  an  agent  down  the  lake  : 

"  CM  in  all  skaters ;  ice  is  breaking  up. 

HiLDItETH." 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before,  loud  and  clear, 
the  notes  of  the  bugle  rang  out  the  "  Retreat," 
and  in  scurried  the  last  of  the  skaters,  with  flying 
feet,  to  join  the  crowd  on  shore.  But  the  yachts- 
men,—  the  swift-sailed  Corinthians  who  shot  away 
southward  in  the  early  evening, —  they  had  not 
come  back.     And  the  ice  was  breaking  up  ! 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  when, 
some  ten  miles  away  from  the  Institute,  the  boys 
had  come  about  and  on  the  starboard  tack,  hug- 
ging the  wind  as  closely  as  was  possible,  had 
glided  into  a  cove  for  a  moment's  rest.  It  was 
hard  work, —  this  standing  up  against  the  wind  for 
so  long  a  time. 

Nat  Young's  lantern  had  blown  out,  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  relighting  it. 

"  Strikes  me  that  we  have  come  far  enough," 
he  observed,  wlu-n  the  flame  was  again  burning 
brightly. 

'•  It  is  about  time  to  go  back,  that  's  a  fact," 
Dane  assented,  consulting  his  watch.  "  How  the 
wind  does  blow !  — What  's  that,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  That,"  was  a  heavy  crash  reverberating  along 
the  ice,  which  seemed  to  tremble  under  them, 
startling  every  boy  to  his  feet.  They  had  noticed 
this  tremulous  wave-motion  before.  A  mile  away 
to  windward  a  black  line  stretched  across  the  lake. 
Within  the  last  few  minutes  it  had  approached 
perceptibly  nearer,  and  the  cr.ishing  sounds  h.ad 
increased  alarmingly  in  volume.  Harry  Wylie 
started  out  to  investigate,  and  Mitchell,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  followed  him.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mitchell  with  frightened  eyes  came  flying 
back  a-slant  the  wind  like  a  sea-gull. 

"Travel,  fellows  !  the  ice  is  breaking."  With- 
out stopping  he  threw  his  weight  back  against  the 
wind  and,  in  a  twinkling,  shot  away  homeward  on 
the  other  tack,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter  which 
he  had  found  to  be  his  swiftest.  Me  was  followed 
by  all  the  rest  at  their  utmost  speed.  Dane,  who 
carried  a  tremendous  spread  of  sail,  shook  out  his 
reef  and  shot  after  Mitchell  like  an  Arctic  owl  in 
pursuit  of  a  flying  hare. 
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"  Where  's  Wylic  ? ''  lie  sliout 
:i  instant  blanketed  Mitchell's. 

"Coming;!  Ho  told  me  to  give  the  alarm,"  roared 
Mitchell  over  his  shoulder ;   "'  there  's  his  light  I  " 

It  was  not  his  light,  it  was  Rankin's;  but  they 
h.ad  gone  several  miles 
before  it  was  discovered 
that    Hart)'   Wylie   was 
missing. 

"  Where  did  you  sec 
him  List  ?  "  Dane  asked 
sharply,  when  .Mitchell 
rounded  to  with  the  rest, 
and  stood  with  his  sail 
pointed  to  the  wind. 

•■  Just  beyond  the 
point.  He  was  forty  rods 
away,  and  shouted  down 
the  wind,  to  start  you  — 
that  the  ice  was  going.  1 
was  scared."  he  added, 
honestly,  "and  lit  out 
after  you  without  delay." 

"Perhaps  he  went 
ashore,''  suggested  Nat 
Young,  doubtfully. 

"  He  would  n't  have 
done  that.  1  know  !  It  's 
miles  away  from  house 
or  road  !  Something  has 
happened  to  him,"  said 
Rankin,  with  decision. 

The  wind,  whistling 
across  the  bleak  and 
desolate  expanse,  sang 
shrilly  a  bitter  song, 
and  white  flakes  shot 
hissing  past  a  group  of 
faces  ashy  pale.  For 
several  moments  no  one 
spoke.  The  dull  thump- 
ing, grinding,  crashing, 
as  sullen  waves  gnawed 
at  the  edges  of  the  ice 
and  crushed  it  up  by 
.icres, —  using  its  frag- 
ments as  sledges  with 
which  to  beat  down  upon 
the  rest, —  echoed  from 
the  shores,  making  the  black  plain  beneath  tremble. 

'•  We  must  n't  stand  here,  or  we  shall  be  caught 
by  the  water  before  we  know  it,"  said  Lieutenant 
Rankin  finally,  with  a  shudder  at  the  thought. 
■'  Start  for  home,  boys ;  it  's  the  best  we  can  do." 

With    heavy   hearts    the    boys    started,    swung 
round,  and  began  to  gather  headway. 

For  a  few  rods  they  kept  together.     What  each 


1,  as  his  sail  for  one  tliought  it  is  ditVicult  to  toll.  What  Ixlw.ud 
Dane  thought  was  that  Mitchell  knew  more  than  he 
chose  to  tell;  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  wrathful 
sorrow  for  his  lost  friend.  If  it  was  so  —  if  Mitchell 
was  the  cause .     He  did  not  finish  even  to  him- 


self, but  his  teeth  set  sternly,  and  a  savage  flash 
came  into  his  eye.  There  was  reason.  He  remem- 
bered the  drill,  the  fire,  and  other  less  notable  oc- 
casions when  the  mill-owner's  son  had  shown 
enmity  against  Wylic. 

Whatever  he  had  determined  to  do,  he  was  not 
allowed  time  jto  carry  out  his  plan,  for  before  they 
had  gone  a  dozen  rods  Mitchell  gave  a  great  sweep 
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around,  and  shooting  back  toward  the  others,  who 
were  somewhat  to  the  rear,  shouted  as  he  passed  : 

"Good-bye,  fellows  !     1  'in  goin'^  after  Wylie." 

The  next  instant  they  saw  him  darting  away  to 
windward,  the  white  flakes  flashing  from  beneath 
the  steel  as  his  skates  ground  into  the  ice,  his  lan- 
tern streaming  out  horizontally  from  the  yard ; 
and  before  the  others  had  fairly  comprehended 
his  intention,  he  was  half  .1  mile  away. 

"Well,  1  'm  beat!" 

And  the  rest  agreed  with  Lieutenant  Rankin. 

"  I  'm  going  with  him  ! "  Dane  cried,  but  Kan- 
kin  caught  the  end  of  the  sail  and  held  him. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Dane.  You  can't  do  any 
good  ;  two  are  enough  to  lose.     See,  there  !  " 

The  snow  had  come  ;  a  dense,  whirling  cloud 
that  sifted  into  every  unguarded  scam  and  cr.mny, 
and  for  very  breath  forced  them  to  turn  their 
backs.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed  as  they 
drove  northward  on  the  wings  of  the  rushing 
storm  ;  no  sound  but  the  hissing  of  the  sleet  rat- 
tling against  tlie  sails,  the  howling  of  the  gale,  the 
gride  of  the  irons  on  the  ice. 

Suddenly  Nat  Young,  who  was  on  the  extreme 
right,  gave  a  great  shout ;  he  had  caught  sight  of  a 
beam  of  light  struggling  through  the  snow.  .At  the 
instant,  from  somewhere  in  his  direction,  out  leaped 
the  ringing  notes  of  the  bugle  ;  they  had  nearly 
passed  the  landing  unawares,  and  as  they  turned 
and  learned  their  direction,  leaning  hard  against 
the  wind,  they  gave  long  sighs  of  relief,  and  bore 
up  again  for  the  welcome  wharf. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  It  was  the  principal  himself, 
shaking  their  hands  heartily,  helping  them  up  the 
ladder,  calling  each  by  name. 

'•Are  you  all  here?"  A  sad  silence  answered 
him.  It  was  so  hard  to  say  it !  For  a  minute  no 
one  spoke.  Then  the  principal  asked  again,  in  a 
quick,  suppressed  voice : 

"  Rankin  !  who  is  it?" 

And  the  answer  came  so  reluctantly : 

".Mitchell,  and— Wyhe!" 

There  was  something  ominous  in  the  joining  of 
those  names  :  something  ominous  of  treachery : 
and  through  the  crowd  of  students  upon  the  wharf 
swept  a  murmuring,  which  betrayed  to  the  princi- 
pal the  fact  that  there  had  been  trouble  before 
between  the  two.  He  drew  Rankin  aside  and  ques- 
tioned him  sharply  until  he  had  learned  all  that  the 
latter  had  to  tell,  both  about  the  past  troubles  be- 
tween the  two  students  and  the  particulars  of  their 
present  dis.'ippcarnncc.  That  Mitchell  should  go 
back  after  Wylie  seemed  inexplicable,  unless  — 
and  it  « as  a  startling  thought  —  he  was  in  some 
way  responsible  for  Wylie's  lingering,  and  had 
repented  when  it  was  too  late.     Yet  there  was  still 


time  for  Mitchell   to  return,  and  when  he  came 
there  should  be  a  clearing  up  of  all  this  mystery. 

"  Blunt  !  " 

"  Here,  sir  !  "  and  the  student  sprang  up  from 
a  sheltered  corner,  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  driving  snow,  and  saluted. 

"  (io  out  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  w  ind  a  call 
upon  your  bugle  once  a  minute  until  further  orders. 
Use  the  higher  notes,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
lulls." 

Chaptkk  .\II. 

HM  end  of  the  wharf  was  a 
particularly  exposed  place, 
and  the  sleet  was  hissing 
across  it  in  horizontal  lines, 
swept  by  the  full  force  of  the 
blasts  that  came  in  quick 
succession.  There,  if  any- 
where, could  be  felt  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  the  storm ;  but  Blunt  took 
his  bugle  unquestioningly  and  departed  without 
hesitation. 

The  principal  looked  about  him  and  selected 
an  athletic  youth  who  stood  near. 

"  Lawton,  run  up  to  my  library  and  get  the 
heaviest  umbrella  in  the  rack.  Return  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  go  down  and  shelter  Blunt." 

Lawton  vanished,  but  reappeared,  puffing,  and 
hurried  on  to  join  Blunt.  Soon  the  long  notes  of 
the  bugle  rang  out  wild  and  shrill  upon  the  night: 
an  unearthly  wail,  piercingly  keen,  that  cut  across 
the  wind  far  out  into  the  lake. 

And  that  saving  blast  reached  the  ears  of  a 
skater  bewildered  in  the  driving  snow  ! 

Again  the  bugle  shrilled  across  the  lake,  seem- 
ingly much  louder  than  before.  Lawton  was  now 
beside  Blunt,  and  the  hollow  uinbrella  threw  out- 
ward some  of  the  sound,  while  shielding  the  bugler 
and  enabling  him  to  blow  the  harder. 

Down  the  wind,  also,  came  the  crashing  of  the 
breaking  ice  ;  cake  was  grinding  upon  cake,  tossing 
in  the  heaving  water,  bursting  apart  .as  the  heavy 
swell  rose  and  fell  beneath  the  brittle  plain.  If  the 
skater  was  to  reach  the  shore  it  must  be  soon  ! 
And  one  of  his  skates  was  broken  ! 
He  was  in  great  peril.  The  snow  was  an  inch  in 
depth,  a  moving,  clogging  blanket  on  the  ice.  To 
beat  against  the  wind  upon  one  foot  was  a  very  se- 
vere test  of  skill.  Still  he  did  it.  though  but  slowb . 
-Again  and  again  he  was  for  an  instant  overbal- 
anced, and  as  often  did  he  resume  his  battle  with 
the  elements.  The  snow  flew  from  before  his  feet, 
and  the  sail,  stiff  with  sleet,  crackled  at  every  mo- 
tion. At  last,  raising  his  bowed  head,  he  saw  the 
light  from  the  great  clock-tower  shining  mistily 
above  him.      The  same   inst.iiit.    the  ice  beneath 
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him  trembled  suddenly,  and  .i  loud  crash  came 
with  the  wind.  There  w;is  open  water  within  a 
furlong's  distance  ! 

On  shore,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  buildings 
near  the  wharf,  a  knot  of  boys  were  congregated  : 
with  coat-collars  turned  up  around  their  cars,  and 
hands  in  their  pockets,  they  g;i2ed  outward.  Edward 
Dane  was  one  of  them.  He  felt  bitter  against  Ran- 
kin for  preventing  his  return  to  search  for  Wylie. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  I  "  he  kept  repeating, 
'•  I  ought  to  have  gone  in  spite  of  you  !  What 
good  would  Mitchell  do,  if  he  found  him?  What 
did  he  go  back  for,  anyway  ?  What  was  it  to  him 
whether  Harry  came  back  or  not  ?  1  believe  that  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  played  Wylie  some 
scur\-y  trick  that  hindered  him  from  following  us, 
and  then  was  frightened  at  the  result  !  " 

"  I  acted  for  the  best,  Dane,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, gloomily.  "  I  could  see  no  advantage  in  your 
going  after  him,  and  1  see  none  now.  You  could  do 
no  good,  and  as  the  ranking  officer  present  1  was 
responsible  for  your  safety.  I  could  n't  do  other- 
wise, under  the  circumstances." 

"  Hang  safety  !  "  said  Dane,  hotly.  "  What  good 
is  life  to  me.  if  I  must  know  myself  a  coward  to 
the  end  of  time,  to  pay  for  it  ?  1  'd  rather  be  under 
the  ice  once  for  all,  and  done  with  it  I  " 

The  bugle  sounded  shrilly  as  he  spoke,  the  weird 
notes  sending  a  shiver  through  them  !  Then  a 
heavy  gust  followed  the  lull,  as  though  it  were 
some  spirit  of  the  storm  summoned  by  the  bugle- 
blast,  and  they  could  feel  the  building  rock  before 
it,  snapping  and  cracking ;  and  louder  than  all 
came  the  crash  of  breaking  ice,  now  startlingly 
distinct. 

There  was  silence  among  the  boys.  The  crowd 
had  melted  away,  for  most  of  the  students  had 
gone  to  their  rooms,  not  caring  to  face  the  storm 
longer,  as  they  could  not  be  of  any  use.  At  length 
none  remained  save  the  skaters  who  had  themselves 
been  in  danger,  the  principal,  who  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  lee  of  the  building.  Dr.  McCarty, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  the  bugler  with  his 
"  shield-bearer,"  who,  stcidfast  at  their  posts,  sent 
out  ringing  notes  at  regular  intervals. 

Suddenly  Dane  sprang  outward  from  the  wall 
and  stood  listening,  with  his  hand  to  his  car. 

"Hark!" 

Inr  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence. 

■■  What  is  it?"  Nat  Young  ventured  to  remark. 
■  1  'm  certain  that  I  heard  a  shout, —  there!  Did 
you  hear  it  ? " 

They  did,  most  distinctly,  a  cheery,  lx>yish  cry, 
faintly  pealing  through  the  blinding  snow. 

With  a  common  impulse  the  Injys  gave  a  hearty 
cheer  ami    r\ishi-il    <lc.«n    the  wharf  to  where  the 


bugler  stood ;  Dane  foremost,  and  half  wild  with 
.in.\icty. 

"I  see  him;  it  's  Mitchell  I  "  shouted  Lawson, 
thinking  he  recognized  the  form  of  the  skater  who 
was  leaning  hard  against  the  wind  anti  r.ipidly 
gliding  shoreward,  coated  with  a  mail  of  sleet  from 
head  to  feet. 

Dane  gave  a  low  cry  expressive  of  both  grief 
and  rage. 

"Just  let  me  get  hold  of  him  ! "  he  said,  as  though 
to  himself;  and  the  lieutenant,  suddenly  looking  at 
him,  saw  his  hands  nervously  opening  and  closing 
in  a  very  suggestive  manner.  Stepping  to  his 
side,  the  lieutenant  gently  passed  an  arm  through 
Dane's.  It  might  not  be  safe  for  him  to  be  left 
to  his  own  guidance  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  sail,  meanwhile,  kept  steadily  on,  and  in  a 
very  (q\v  seconds  its  wearer  glided  in  beside  the 
wharf.  A  dozen  hands  reached  down  to  assist  the 
skater,  and  lifted  him,  sail  and  all,  upon  the  solid 
planks.  Uut  no  one  congratulated  him,  no  one 
shook  his  hand  until  the  principal  and  Dr.  McCarty, 
hurrying  as  fast  as  possible,  had  nearly  reached 
the  group,  when  Dane  gave  a  loud  cry,  flung 
Rankin  backward  as  though  he  were  but  a  child, 
and,  rushing  forward,  threw  his  arms  around  the 
snow-encrusted  neck.     "  It  's  Wylie  !  " 

"  Of  course  !  "said  that  individual,  wonderingly; 
"who  did  you  think  I  was?" 

"  My  dear  boy  !  "  and  the  principal  grasped  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  while  a  rousing  cheer  went 
up  from  the  rest. 

"  We  had  given  you  up  for  lost." 

"  I  was  n't  far  from  it,  sir,"  Harry  answered 
with  a  laugh  and  a  shiver,  as  the  boys  crowded 
around  him  with  hearty  words  of  welcome.  And 
as  though  to  confirm  his  words,  even  as  he  spoke 
the  ice  close  to  the  wharf  broke  asunder  with  a 
loud  explosion  that  went  crashing  and  echoing 
along  the  shores  from  point  to  point ;  and  the  rush 
and  splash  of  rolling  waves  followed,  mingled  with 
the  grinding  of  the  ice-floes  one  against  another. 

"That  will  do.  Blunt,"  said  the  principal  to  the 
bugler,  who,  still  obeying  orders,  was  preparing  to 
give  another  blast. 

"  Wylie,  where  did  you  last  see  Mitchell  ?  " 

"Down  below  Echo  Point,  sir !"  said  Wylie, 
instantly  comprehending  that  there  was  another 
missing  boy.  "  I  saw  the  ice  was  breaking  up  and 
shouted  to  him  to  give  the  alarm  and  saw  him  do 
so.  Then  I  started  toward  home,  and  was  making 
a  long  reach  toward  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
when  the  squall  came  and  I  broke  my  skate.  I 
did  not  sec  him  after  we  started  homeward." 

"  He  went  back  after  you,  they  tell  mc,"  said 
the  principal  in  a  low  tone 

"  Afi.r  Ml.-  '  "  :uii|  tlirn-  «;is  a  break  in  his  voice 
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as  he  thouglit  of  what,  lie  knew  too  well,  had 
befallen  the  missing  one.  '"  1  did  not  see  him, 
sir,"  he  said  again  ;  and  without  another  word  the 
principal  turned  away  and  silently  departed  toward 
the  Institute,  sheltered  from  the  driving  snow  by 
the  umbrella  which  Lawton  thoughtfully  heUI 
against  the  storm,  although  the  preceptor  secined 
utterly  unconscious  of  it.  The  students  follovved 
him,  depressed  and  sad.  Mitchell  had  not  been 
intimate  with  any  of  them.  .Many  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  of  his  dismissal.     lUit  now 

As  the  students  gained  the  summit  of  the  bluff 
and  turned  for  a  last  glimpse  at  the  lake,  now 
visible  in  white  flashes,  Rankin  laid  his  hand  on 
Dane's  shoulder,  while  he  stood  clinging  to  Harry's 
arm. 

"We  were  mistaken,  Sergeant;  we  owe  that 
much  to  his  memory  "  ;  and  Dane  understood. 

"  I  admit  it.  Lieutenant,  and  1  am  sorry  1  inis- 
judged  him,"  he  said,  clearly,  that  the  others 
might  hear.  "  He  was  the  one  hero  among  us. 
If  ever  he  comes  back  I  shall  tell  him  so  !  " 

And  that  was  Mitchell's  requiem.  When,  a 
week  later,  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  again  upon  a  glassy  plain  ;  when  again 
the  glittering  steel  carved  magic  runes  upon  the 
surface,  and  white  sails  darted  swiftly  here  and 
there,  some  skaters  found,  miles  away  from  shore, 
a  bamboo  mast  and  yard  frozen  in  the  ice,  with  the 
tattered  sail  still  attached  to  it.  They  also  found  a 
glove,  trimmed  with  dainty  fur.  Hut  the  owner 
had  gone  where  there  was  neither  malice,  nor  hate, 
nor  envy,  nor  misrepresentation. 

The  boys  carefully  cut  out  the  wreck  from  the 
brittle  ice,  and  bore  it  homeward  —  reverently,  as 
they  would  have  borne  the  arms  of  some  dead  sol- 
dier,—  and  placed  it.  dripping,  on  the  vacant  desk 
within  the  chapel.  And  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  boys,  to  whom  tears  had  been  for  years 
unknown,  when  the  first-sergeant,  in  calling  the 
roll  before  prayers,  inadvertently  called  the  name 
of  Mitchell,  and  the  boy  nearest  to  the  desk  an- 
swered, 

"  Not  here  !" 

THREE  MOMTHS  LATER. 

Tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
tramp  !  tramp  !  came  the  rhythmic  beat  of  feet 
along  the  drill-hall  floor.  .\  hundred  boys  in  dark 
blue  uniforms  and  round  caps  without  visors,  were 
marching  with  steady  step  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall;  they  were  broad-shouldered  and  ath- 
letic, red-cheeked  and  bright-eyed,  and  straight 
as  lances. 

Around  their  waists  were  belts  from  which  hun;; 
quivers.     From  the  round-mouthed  quivers  peeped 


the  many-colored  feathers  of  the  arrows.  The 
light  from  the  windows  fell  upon  long  lines  of 
richly  polished  bows  at  shoulder-shift,  that  rose 
and  fell,  rose  and  fell,  in  steady  unison  with  the 
tramping  feet  below. 

Far  down  at  the  distant  end  of  the  hall  a  row  of 
gayly  painted  targets  reached  across  the  building 
from  side  to  side,  each  a  foot  in  width,  and  with  .i 
number  painted  on  a  square  above  it.  The  light 
from  a  window  fell  across  the  row,  making  the 
targets  show  distinctly. 

'•To  the  rear" — and  still  the  boys  swept  on- 
ward, as  though  unheeding. 

'•  M.arch  ! "  At  the  word,  each  form  wheeled  as 
though  upon  a  pivot,  and  the  ranks  were  marching 
back  whence  thev  came. 

"  Halt  !  " 

Down  came  the  upraised  feet  with  a  single  beat, 
and  the  ranks  were  motionless. 

"  Brace  " —  out  went  each  right  foot,  twenty-eight 
inches  forward  — ■•  bows  ! " 

Each  bow  was  placed  with  the  tip  against  the 
instep  of  the  advanced  foot,  held  with  the  right 
hand  by  the  middle,  with  the  arc  convex  toward 
the  owner,  while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  pushed 
the  loop  of  the  cord,  at  the  upper  end,  upward  and 
away.  With  a  single  movement,  pulling  with  one 
hand  and  pushing  with  the  other,  the  bow  was 
strung.     Back  sprang  the  feet  to  line. 

•'Draw" — each  hand  in  the  front  rank  flew  tu 
a  quiver,  —  "  shafts  !  "  The  flashing  shafts  were 
placed  upon  the  strings,  held  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  hooked  beneath  the  cord  with  the  arrow 
nock  between  them. 

"  Scjuare  —  away  !  " 

The  front  rank  came  to  right-face,  except  their 
heads,  which  still  remained  with  faces  toward  the 
distant  targets.  Wylie,  who  had  been  giving  the 
orders  (Captain  Wylie  now),  stepped  swiftlv  to  one 
end  of  the  line. 

•'Raise — bows!"  L'p  went  the  bow-arms  of 
the  front  rank,  the  eyes  of  each  fi.xed  upon  his  own 
particular  target,  which  seemed  so  small  and  round, 
and  so  very  far  away.  And  as  the  bows  rose,  the 
right  hands  drew  the  cords  backward,  slowly, 
steadily,  until  the  feathers  of  the  arrows  touched 
the  chins,  and  the  arrow-heads  touched  the  knuck- 
les of  the  left  hands.  Watchfully  the  captain 
glanced  along  the  line,  and  when  the  rising  arm- 
ceased  their  movement  and  were  motionless,  at  tlu 
instant  sharply  came  the  order: 

"  Loose  I  " 

Tsang-g-g-g !  With  sudden  melody  of  twang- 
ing cords,  the  winged  arrows  flew  down  the  hall 
like  glancing  rays  of  light.  Back  to  the  listening 
ears  came  a  pattering  sound  like  the  distant  rattle 
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of  hailstones  on  the  rouf,  ami  the  canvas  curtain 
behind  the  targets  swayed  and  shook  beneath  the 
blows  of  arrows  which  had  missed. 

•■  Draw  —  shafts  !  " 

And  the  practice  went  on  until  ten  flights  of 
arrows  had  been  sent  hissing  on  their  way. 

"Front  —  face!"  Ax.  the  command  the  front 
rank  wheeled  themselves  around  until  they  stood 
once  more  facing  the  targets. 

•"Unbrace" — out  went  the  right  feet  again  — 
"bows!"  and  m  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
been  braced,  the  loops  of  the  cords  were  slipped 
from  the  nocks  and  the  bows  sprang  back,  scarcely 
bent  from  their  former  straightness. 

'•  Shoulder  —  arms  !     Forward  —  march  ! " 

The  ranks  moved  onward  to  the  oilier  end  of  the 
hall.  The  second  rank  halted,  wheeled  about,  and 
in  their  turn  took  up  the  practice  at  the  targets 
near  the  end  of  the  hall  whence  they  had  just 
come,  while  the  first  rank  gathered  their  arrows 
from  curtain  and  cushions  on  the  padded  floor, 
and  the  sergeants  and  corporals  recorded  the  values 
of  the  hits  which  had  been  made  upon  e.nch  target, 
crediting  the  total  to  the  archer  who  had  that  disc 
assigned  to  him. 

•■  How  arc  you  nowadays,  Dane  ?  "  asked  Harry 
Wylic,  struck  by  the  alert  and  animated  air  of  his 
fellow -officer,  as  his  friend  came  toward  him  grasp- 
ing a  handful  of  arrows.  Dane  was  a  lieutenant 
now,  but  all  the  officers  practiced  except  the  ofticer 
of  the  day. 

■■ '  Excellent  well,'  my  lord ! "  and  Dane  laughed 
with  satisfaction.  "The  Doctor  examined  me  to- 
day, and  1  'm  three  inches  larger  around  the  chest 
than  I  was  three  months  ago,  and  my  biceps  looks 
like  a  blacksmith's.  1  'm  up  among  the  nineties 
in  the  class-rank,  too  !  —  we  '11  make  things  howl 
when  we  get  to  college  !  " 

"  Corporal  of  the  guard,  number  five !  "  sud- 
denly rang  loud  and  clear  above  the  noise  and 
hum  of  voices,  and  the  individual  thus  summoned 
caught  up  his  qufirter-slaff  impatiently  and  went 
out,  wondering  who  was  the  intruder  this  time. 
The  village  rowdies  sometimes  made  trouble. 

Dane,  Wylie,  Rankin,  and  Nat  Young  were  dis- 
cussing some  item  of  im(K)rtance  in  a  corner,  when 
they  were  made  aware  of  something  unusual  taking 
place  about  the  door.  The  boys  were  crowding  like 
swarming  bees  about  the  entrance,  and  eager  voices 
were  shouting  lustily.  The  excitement  culminated 
inonc  prolonged,  heartycheer.  The  officers  strolled 
toward  the  door,  inspired  by  a  mild  curiosity, 
when  Dane,  who  was  taller  than  the  average,  gave 
a  violent  start,  rublx'd  his  eyes,  looked  again,  then 


H  ith  an  excited  shout  dartcil  forward  into  the  crowd, 
which  he  unceremoniously  elbowed  right  and  left. 
lUit  ipiick  as  he  was,  Harry  Wylie  was  before  him. 
The  crowd  gave  way,  ;»s  by  magic,  before  the  epau- 
lets. In  the  center  of  the  ring  stood  a  boy,  pale 
as  from  a  long  illness,  thin  to  emaciation,  his  hands 
almost  transparent,  and  on  one  cheek  a  great  scar, 
running  up  across  the  temple  and  ending  in  the 
closely  cropped  hair.  As  he  saw  Wylie  bursting 
through  the  ring,  he  raised  one  hand  with  a  half 
timid,  deprecatory  gesture,  and  it  trembled  visibly. 

For  an  instant  Harry  slopped  and  looked  at 
the  new-comer  with  the  look  that  one  would  have 
when  meeting  some  great  mystery  —  some  presence 
from  another  world  than  ours.  Then  with  a  spring 
he  threw  his  arms  around  the  other's  neck,  and 
again  a  mighty  cheer  burst  from  the  crowd  of 
excited  boys,  a  cheer  that  this  time  found  voice 
and  name  together: 

"Mitchell!!" 

"  .Mitchell,- and  all  's  well !  " 

And  Wylie  and  Mitchell  stood  there,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes  ;  the  one  mutely  asking  forgive- 
ness, the  other  filled  with  gratitude  toward  the  one 
who  had  gone  back  into  the  face  of  death  for  his 
sake  and  had  thus  made  amends  for  the  past ;  stood 
there  until  the  excitable  Dane  threw  his  long  arms 
around  them  both  and  scaled  a  friendship  that  the 
three  have  never  broken. 

How  Mitchell  escaped,  he  could  not  tell.  A 
hunter  had  found  him  wandering  in  the  storm 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  lake,  and  in  a 
forest.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to  disclose 
his  identity,  and  a  terrible  wound  had  for  a  space 
set  his  reason  astray.  The  deep  snows  had  shut  out 
all  access  to  the  busy  world,  before  he  rose  from  his 
bed  again.  It  did  not  matter.  He  did  not  care  to 
know  all  that  had  happened.  It  was  enough  that 
he  had  left  his  old  self  behind  him,  and  that  his 
better  nature  had  at  last  gained  the  mastery  in 
spite  of  years  of  injudicious  training. 

I  lere  we  will  leave  them.  The  new  drill  v/as a  per- 
manent success.  The  boys  who  went  out  from  Wild 
Lake  Institute,  in  after  days,  in  college  and  in  life 
took  even  higher  rank  than  their  predecessors,  and 
they  carried  with  them  no  bowed  forms,  pale 
cheeks,  or  hollow  chests.  Kach  day  was  to  them  a 
luxury,  and  life  was  to  them  no  less  a  pleasure  than 
a  duty:  while,  as  Dane  once  remarked,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confidence,  Christianity  seemed  to  come 
more  easily  to  them.  .A  perfectly  sound  man  is  not 
a  good  subject  for  temptation. 
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MORXINCi-CiLOKIl'lS. 
liv  Isaac  Hkkk. 


■  RliD  and  purple  Morning-glories. 

Lightly  swaying  in  the  breeze. 
You  seem  filled  with  fairy  stories  ; 
Won't  you  tell  them  to  me,  please  ? " 


'•  Little  maid,  wc  have  no  stories, 
True  or  fairy,  new  or  old. 
We  're  but  laughing  morning-glories 
For  your  pretty  hands  to  hold  !  " 


\     riG    THAT    RIIAI.I.V    CAU.SKU     A     WAR. 


Bv  Willis  J.  .AnnoT. 


That     a    pig     '■  nearly 
caused     a     war,"     as 
Julian    Ralph    told  us 
in  the  March  number 
of  St.  Nicholas,    is 
doubtless    astonishing 
enough,     but     people 
well  \erscd  in    the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States 
can  go  even  one  step  far- 
ther and  declare  that  once  a 
pig  really  caused  a  war.   And 
the  war  brought  on  by  the  in- 
defensible proceedings  of  the  pig 
was  that  great  conflict  in   1812  which 
assured  to  the   United    States  the  inde- 
~  pendence  which  had  been  won  in  the  war 

\\       of  the  Revolution. 

)i  It  all  happened  in  thiswise:   Two  citizens 

/-^  of  Providence,  R.  L,  fell  into  a  most  un- 
\  seemly  discussion  on  account  of  the  lawless 
^  trespassings  of  a  pig  owned  by  one  of  them. 
'  The  aggrieved  party  possessed  a  very  fine 
garden,  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to  spend  his 
hours  of  leisure,  weeding,  grafting,  and  transplant- 
ing the  flowers  and  vegetables  in  which  he  de- 
lighted. But  often,  as  he  entered  his  garden  in 
the  evening,  his  ears  would  be  saluted  with  a  grunt 
and  a  rustic,  and  the  fat  form  f)f  his  neighbor's 
pig  might  be  seen  making  a  hasty  flight  from  the 
garden  in  which  it  had  been  placidly  rooting  all  day. 
In  high  dudgeon  the  gardener  sought  his  neigh- 
bor and  complained  of  the  pig's  frequent  visits, 
declaring  that  a  little  lime  spent  in  repairing  the 
pig-sty  would  restrain  the  animal's  roving  propen- 
sities.   But  to  this  the  owner  of  the  pig  responded 


that  if  his  neighbor  would  keep  his  rickety  fences 
in  proper  repair,  the  pig  might  take  its  daily  air- 
ing without  temptation,  and  the  garden  would  not 
be  endangered. 

Repeated  misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the  pig  fanned 
the  smoldering  fires  of  dissension  into  the  flames 
of  open  hostility.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  The 
owner  of  the  garden,  rising  unusually  early  one 
morning,  discovered  the  pig  contentedly  munching 
the  last  of  a  fine  bed  of  tulip-bulbs.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Seizing  a  pitch- 
fork which  lay  near  at  hand,  the  outraged  gar- 
dener plunged  its  sharp  tines  into  the  hapless  pig, 
and  bore  the  body,  thus  fatally  impaled,  to  the  sty, 
where  it  met  the  gaze  of  its  owner  an  hour  or  two 
later.  Thereafter  it  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
the  two  neighbors. 

Xow,  what  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  war  of 
1812?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  two  neighbors 
belonged  to  the  political  party  known  as  the 
Federalists. 

Through  all  the  outrages  that  Great  Britain 
inflicted  upon  the  L'nitcd  Slates :  while  seamen 
were  being  impressed,  American  vessels  stopjieil 
on  the  high  seas,  and  while  every  possible  indig- 
nity was  being  committed  against  the  flag  of  the 
L'nited  States,  the  Federalists  remained  friendly 
to  Great  Britain,  and  contested  every  proposition 
for  the  declaration  of  war. 

But  the  Democratic  parly  was  eager  for  war. 
and  .IS  British  oppression  became  more  unbearnbK- 
the  strength  of  the  Democrats  increased.  It  so 
happened  that  the  election  district  in  which  tlu- 
two  neighbors  lived  had  been  about  cipially  divided 
betwcn  1  ii-inii.  ritv  iiid  Federalists,  but  the  latlci 


A  i>r;  that  really  causicd  a  wau. 


party  l>;»tl  always  succccilcd  in  carrying;  tlic  clcclion. 
But  in  iSii  the  owner  of  the  garden  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature  on  the  Federalist  ticket. 
His  neighbor  had  always  voted  that  ticket;  but 
now,  with  his  mind  lillcil  with  tlic  bitter  recollection 
of  the  death  of  his  pig,  he  cast  his  ballot  for  the 
Democrat.  When  the  ballots  were  counted  the 
Democrat  w.is  found  to  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  one. 

When  the  newly  elected  legislator  took  his  seat, 
his  first  duty  was  to  vote  for  a  L^nited  States  Sena- 
tor. He  cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the 
Democrats,  who  was  also  elected  by  a  majority  of 
one.      When    this    senator   took   his    place   in   the 
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United  States  Senate  he  found  the  question  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  pending,  and  after  a  long  and 
bitter  discussion  it  came  to  a  vote.  The  Democrats 
voted  for  war,  and  the  Federalists  against  it.  As 
a  result  of  the  voting,  war  was  declared  —  again 
by  a  m.ijority  of  one  vote. 

The  war  that  followed  gave  to  American  naval 
history  the  names  of  Lawrence,  Perry,  Porter,  Hull, 
and  Bainbridgc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
chapters  in  our  national  annals.  And  in  view 
of  the  facts  thus  briefly  recounted,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  whinvsical  to  trace  ils  origin  to 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  citizens  of  Providence 
over  tlie  wandering  pig. 
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IJy  Elbridgk  S.  Brooks. 

IC.SAR  RODNBV,  Of  Dover.  scr>cd  in  .he  Con.inenud  Congc^ss  ns  deleg..e  from  ^^^'^^[[^XTJZ^^^^-^S.T^ZX 
.hen  .ermed.      After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  .hesc  counues  received  .he  name  of      .he  Dela^.re  hln.e.  79 

present  official  litle  of  the  "  Suie  of  Delaware."] 


Ix  that  soft  mid-land  where  the  breezes  bear 
The  north  and  the  south  on  the  genial  air, 
Through    the   county   of    Kent,  on    affairs    of 

state. 
Rode  Casar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Burly  and  big,  and  bold  and  bluff. 
In  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  suit  of  snuff. 
A  foe  to  King  George  and  the  English  state 
Was  Cxsar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Into  Dover  village  he  rode  apace, 

And  his  kinsfolk  knew,  from  his  anxious  face, 

It  was   matter    grave    that    had   lirought   liini 

there. 
To  the  counties  three  upon  Deliware. 


••  Money  and  men  we  must  have,"  he  said, 
••  Or  the  Congress  fails  and  our  cause  is  dead. 

Give  us  both  and  the  king  shall  not  work  his 
will  — 

We  are  MF.N,  since  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill  !  " 

Comes  a  rider  swift  on  a  panting  bay : 
••  Holo  Rodney,  ho !  you  must  s.-ive  the  day. 
For  the  Congress  halts  at  a  deed  so  great, 
And  your  vote  alone  may  decide  its  fate  !  " 

Answered  Rodney  then  :  "  I  will  ride  with  s|rt:ed : 
It  is  Libertv's  stress;  it  is  Freedom's  need. 
When  stands  it  ? "    "  To-night.     Not  a  moment 

spare. 
But  ride  like  the  wind,  from  the  Delaware." 


K()|IM.\  >    uiin;. 


Ilo,  saiUilc  the  black  !   I  'vc  but  half.i  il,i\ . 
And  tlic  Congress  sits  eighty  miles  away,— 
I'xit  I  '11  be  in  time,  if  llod  grants  me  grace, 
To  shake  my  list  in  King  George's  face." 

1  Ic  is  up  ;  he  is  off!  and  the  black  horse  rties 
<  'i\  the  northward  road  ere  the  "  God-speed  !  " 

dies. 
It  is  gallop  and  spur,  as  the  leagues  they  clear. 
And  the  clustering  mile-stones  move  a-rcar. 

It  is  two  of  the  clock  ;  and  the  fleet  hoofs  fling 
The  Kieldsboro'  dust  with  a  clang  and  cling. 
It  is  three  ;  and  he  gallops  with  slack  rein  where 
The  road  winds  down  to  the  Delaware. 

Four;  and  he  spurs  into  Newcastle  town. 
From  his  panting  steed  he  gets  him  down  — 
A  fresh  one,  quick ;   not  a  moment's  wait !  " 
And  off  speeds  Rodney  the  delegate. 
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It  is  five  ;  and  the  beams  of  the  western  sun 
Tinge  the  spires  of  Wilmington,  gold  and  dun  ; 
Six  ;  and  the  dust  of  the  Chester  street 
Flies  back  in  a  cloud  from  his  courser's  feet. 

It  is  seven  ;   the  horse-boat,  broad  of  beam. 
At  the  Schuylkill  ferry  crawls  over  the  stream  — 
And  at  seven-tifteen  by  the  Rittenhouse  clock 
He  flings  his  rein  to  the  tavern  Jock. 

The  Congress  is  met ;  the  debate  's  begun. 
And  Liberty  lags  for  the  vote  of  one  — 
When  into  the  Hall,  not  a  moment  late. 
Walks  Caesar  Rodney,  the  delegate. 

Xot  a  moment  late  !  and  that  half-day's  ride 
Forwards  the  world  with  a  mighty  stride  :  — 
For   the    Act   was   passed,    ere    the    midnight 

stroke 
O'er  the  Quaker  City  its  echoes  woke. 


At  Tyranny's  feet  was  the  gauntlet  flung  ; 
"  We  are  free  I "  all  the  bells  through  the  colonics  rung. 
.And  the  sons  of  the  free  may  recall  with  pride 
The  day  of  delegate  Rodney's  ride. 
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RGGOlil^CGTlONC 


A  Graduate 


N  S I  D  E  the 
limits  of 
the  quaint 
old  city, 
Annapo- 
lis, the 
capital  of 
tlu-  State 
of  .Mary- 
land, is 
a  large 
school  sit- 
uated    in 


The  line-officers  of  the  navy  are  those  who  per- 
form the  legitimate  military  duties  of  the  navy  as 
opposed  to  those  who  perform  the  non-combatant 
but  equally  necessary  duties,  such  as  doctors,  pay- 
masters, engineers,  and  chaplains.  These  latter 
arc  known  as  "  staff"  officers,  and  are  not  edu- 
cated at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  are  appointed 
from  civil  life. 

When,  some  years  ago,  steam-vessels  came  into 
use  as  ships  of  war,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
naval  engineer  should  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  engine-driver.  The  conditions  of  the  ser\icc 
made  it  imperative  for  him  to  be  an  able,  scientific, 
extensive  grounds  and  surrounded  h\  a  high  brick  and  practical  engineer.  For  this  purpose  a  thor- 
wall.     This  is  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,     ough  education  in  his  special  line  was  necessary  ; 


As  most  schoolboys  know,  the  city  of  .\nnapolis 
lies  upon  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  the  Sev- 
ern, two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Day. 


md  those  intending  to  be  engineers  were  admitted 
as  students  for  a  two-years'  course  in  the  Naval 
Academy.  Their  training  was,  of  course,  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  midshipmen,  and 


It  is  at  the  Naval  Academy  that  boys  who  are  so  the  students  were  divided  into  cadet-engineers 

over  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  have  successfully  and  cadet-midshipmen. 

passed  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  exam-  After  a  few  years  it  was  decided  to  make  the 

inations,  learn  to  become  midshipmen.  courses  of  study  the  same  length  for  both  engi- 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  person  as  a  neers  and  midshipmen,  and  all  the  students  were 

midshipman  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  designated  by  the  same  general  title,  being  called 

Possibly  the  boy  readers  of  Marryat  and  Cooper  "  naval  cadets." 

can  scarcely  credit  the  existence  of  a  navy  without  The  length  of  tlie  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 

"middies";  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  past  is  four  years.     A   candidate  for  admission   must 

ten  years  the  rank  of  midshipman  has  given  place  first  obtain  permission  from  honte  to  enter  the  lists 

to  that  of  naval  cadet.  in  a  competitive  examination  for  an  appointment 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy  w.as  estab-  to  be  given  by  the  Congressman  from  his  district, 

lished  in  1845,  during  the  administration  of  I'resi-  If  successful    in    this   examination,  he  receives  a 


dent  Polk,  for  the  education  of  what  are  termed 
'line"  officers  of  the  navv, 


permit  to  appear  before  tlie  examining  board  at 
Annapolis,  and  this  board  determines  upon   his 
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qti.ilificatinns  for  an  appointment  as  naval  cadet. 
If  the  board  pronounces  him  physically  sound, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
as  to  mental  attainments,  he  receives  his  appoint- 
ment and  becomes  a  naval  cadet. 

This  examination  takes  place  in  June,  and  as 
the  older  cadets  arc  all  absent  from  the  academy 


on  "leave,"  the  successful  candidates,  or  "  plebcs," 
as  they  are  termed,  feel  their  self-importance  more 
stron^jly  than  they  ever  can  a(;ain. 

In  fact,  however,  their  appearance  is  anything 
but  imposing.  They  strut  about  in  a  consequential 
but  endently  uneasy  manner,  struggling  to  appear 
at  ease,  and  certainly  not  succeeding. 
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The  plcbes,  or  "  youngsters  '  (as  they  are  also 
called),  arc  at  once  quarlercd  on  board  a  large, 
old-fashioned  wooden  frigate,  which  always  lies 
alongside  the  dock,  and  does  duty  during  the 
school-sessions  as  a  gunner)-  ship. 

This  vessel  becomes  the  residence  of  the  plebcs 
during  the  summer  months  ;  here  they  have  their 


first  experience  of  sailor  life;  and  here,  among 
other  things,  they  first  acquire  the  art  of  sleep- 
ing in  a  hammock.  It  is  truly  an  edifying  sight 
to  see  these  lads,  on  their  first  night,  struggling 
with  their  hammocks.  The  hammocks  used  in 
the  navy,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  arc  very  un- 
like those  in  which  people  swing  under  the  trees 
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in  ilic  country.  Tlic  navy  hammocks  .nrc  made 
of  heavy  canvas,  and  are  slung  from  the  beams  of 
the  ship.  They  are  usually  hung  quite  high  from 
the  deck,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  beginner  to 
climb  into  one  with  any  degree  i>f  grace, —  even  if 
he  manages  to  get  in  at  all.  Usually  the  novice 
struggles  in  from  one  side,  and  goes  head  over 
heels  out  at  the  other  —  mattress,  pillows,  and  bed- 
clothes, all  accompanying  him.  After  two  or 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  of  this  sort,  however, 
the  greenest  begins  to  improve,  and  one  or  two 
weeks  of  practice  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  an 


academy,  and  the  regular  academic  year  com- 
mences. The  lads  of  the  lowest  or  fourth  class, 
who  have  been  spending  the  summer  on  board 
ship,  are  quartered,  together  with  the  more  recent 
arrivals,  in  the  main  building  of  the  c.idets'  tpiar- 
ters,  and  are  assignetl  to  rooms  on  the  lop  floor. 
The  whole  body  of  cadets  is  now  organized  into 
four  divisions,  containing  an  equal  number  of  gun- 
crews consisting  of  sixteen  men,  taken  from  each 
of  the  four  classes.  There  are  a  first  and  a  sec- 
ond captain  to  each  gun-crew ;  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the 


adept  in  the  art.  The  days  are  spent  in  drills  and 
exercises  of  all  sorts,  and  arc  somewhat  of  a 
preparation  for  those  in  which  the  cadets  will 
have  to  take  part  during  the  academic  year.  Theo- 
retical instruction,  also,  in  the  studies  they  will  take 
up  during  their  first  year,  is  given  in  small  doses. 
In  September  another  set  of  cadets  is  appointed. 
These  form  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
although  both  the  June  and  September  new- 
comers are  members  of  the  same  cl.iss,  iIk-  June 
.irrivaU  arc  rather  inclined  to  make  much  of  their 
seniority  over  the  "  Seps,"  as  the  later  comers  are 
termed.  During  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
older  cadets  return  from  their  summer  cruises ; 
those  that  have  been  on  leave  come  back  to  the 


divisions,  who  arc  called  cadet-lieutenants.  The 
whole  battalion  is  under  command  of  the  Cadet- 
Lieu  ten.int-Commandcr. 

These  cadet  officers  are  appointed  from  the  first 
and  second  cl.isscs.  the  highest  in  rank  being  ap- 
pointed from  the  first  class:  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  "youngsters"  with  a  re- 
spect amounting  nearly  to  awe. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  school  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  is  as  follows :  Reveille,  at  6  A.  M. 
in  the  fall  and  spring  months,  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  in  the  winter.  Then  follows  "  breakfast  for- 
mation," with  inspection,  and  reading  of  the  report 
of  conduct  for  the  day  preceding.  Heforc  break- 
fast, prayers  are  offered  by  the  chaplain.     The  day 
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is  divided  into  ihrci.'  periods  of  (wo  hours  oacli, 
two  periods  occupying  the  forenoon.  The  third, 
or  .ifternoon,  period  ends  at  four  o'clock.  In  f.ivor- 
able  weatlier  a  drill  takes  place  after  the  third 
period,  and  lasts  until  about  half-past  five.  At  6 
p.  M.  conies  supper,  after  which  the  time  until  7:30 
is  spent  in  recreation.  At  that  hour  the  bugle- 
call  sounds  for  evening  sludy-hour.  This  lasts 
until  9:30;  .and  during  this  time  all  cadets  are 
required  to  be  in  their  rooms,  and  arc  supposed  to 
be  studying.  At  ten  o'clock  "  taps  "  are  sounded, 
when  lights  must  be  put  out,  and  all  must  be  in 
bed.  .As  Saturday  is  a  half-holiday,  only  the  fore- 
noon is  devoted  to  work,  there  being  two  hours 
of  recitations  and  two  spent  in  drills.  The  after- 
noon is  given  up  to  recreation. 

A  limited  number  of  the  cadets  arc  allowed  to 
visit  the  city,  but  must  not  remain  later  than  sup- 
per-time. No  one  can  enjoy  this  privilege  whose 
average  mark  in  any  study  for  the  week  previous 
is  unsatisfactory,  or  who  has  more  than  a  certain 
specified  number  of  demerits  for  the  preceding 
month.  On  Sunday,  of  course,  there  arc  no  reci- 
tations. In  the  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
entire  battalion  of  cadets,  in  full-dress  uniform,  is 
inspected  by  the  commandant,  after  which  the 
cadets  arc  marched  to  the  chapel  to  attend  divine 
service.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  a  church 
outside  of  the  academy  can  do  so  by  obtaining 
special  permission  from  the  commandant ;  so,  al- 
though all  are  required  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
religious  worship,  each  cadet  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
that  which  he  prefers. 

As  soon  as  a  cadet  is  admitted  into  the  academy, 
an  allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  is 
credited  to  him  ;  but  no  cadet  is  allowed  to  draw 
from  the  paymaster  for  spending  money  more  than 
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a  dollar  a  month.  As  cadets  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  money  from  outside,  you  will  see  that  they 
can  not  form  very  extravagant  habits. 

Mach  day  certain  cadets  are  detailed  for  duty. 
The  officer  of  the  day  is  taken  from  the  first  class, 
and  superintendents  of  each  floor  are  selected  from 
each  of  the  four  classes.  The  officer  of  the  day 
has  general  charge  of  the  building,  and  the  super- 
intendents are  responsible  for  the  obser\'ance  of 
the  regulations  on  their  respective  floors.  They 
are  required  to  make  frequent  inspections  during 
the  day,  and  to  send  in  a  written  report  of  all  de- 
Imquencies  at  the  expiration  of  their  tour  of  duty. 

ICach  room  in  the  dormitory  is  occupied  by  two 
cadets.  One  of  these  is  always  responsible  for  the 
orderly  condition  of  the  room,  each  cadet  taking 
his  turn  in  thus  acting  as  superintendent.  The 
rooms  arc  inspected  every  morning  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  At  this  inspection  the  floors  must  have 
been  thoroughly  swept ;  the  beds  must  be  neatly 
made  up  ;  shoes  carefully  placed  in  a  line  under 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  interiors  of  wardrobes 
neatly  arranged.  Any  delinquency  is  reported  ; 
so  you  will  see  that  if  naval  officers  are  not  men 
who  keep  things  in  perfect  order,  with  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,  the  blame 
should  not  be  laid  to  their  training  in  the  naval 
school. 

The  cadets'  rooms  are  furnished  with  necessary 
articles  only.  The  boys,  unlike  most  college  stu- 
dents, are  not  allowed  to  cxercisO  their  taste  in 
attractively  decorating  their  apartments  ;  they  arc 
not  permitted  even  to  hang  pictures  on  the  walls; 
and  the  only  place  available  for  the  exhibition  of 
anything  pictorial  is  upon  the  inside  surface  of  the 
wardrobe-door.  This  may  appear  too  strict  a  rule ; 
but  if  the  cadets  were  allowed  to  indulge  their 
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GREAT    UI'N"    drill    ON    HOARD    THE    "SANTBE.         READY    TO    rlRB. 
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(astcs  for  decorntion,  those  who  h;ul  money  would  have  frequently  done  most  elVicient  work   iti  the 
be  likely  to  have  elaborately  furnished  aparimenls,  eity  of  Annapolis,  where  the  appliances  for  light- 
while  their   poorer  companions  woiiUl  be  obliged  ing  fires  were  of  llie  most  primitive  sort, 
to  forego  that  pleasure.     This  might  lead  to  envy.  The   cadets   are    good  ilancers,   and    occasional 
iiid  ditlerences  of  a  disagreeable  character  might  "hops"  arc  among  the  recreations  allowed.     The 
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occur,  which  would  be  hardly  compatible  with  the 
general  contentment  which  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 
age. The  cadets,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
also  receive  instruction  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
boxing,  dancing,  and  swimming;  and  everything 
is  done  to  encourage  athletic  sports  such  as  base- 
ball, football,  and  boating.  Once  every  year  they 
give  what  is  termed  a  "  tournament."  This  is 
a  performance  in  the  gyinnasium,  and  is  usually 
witnessed  by  a  number  of  visitors  from  outside, 
and  by  the  officers  attached  to  the  Academy, 
and  their  families.  The  "  tournament  "  comprises 
gymnastic  exercises,  fencing,  boxing,  and  the  like. 
It  is  usually  a  highly  creditable  affair,  both  to  the 
cadets  and  to  their  instructors. 

.•\s  at  all  military  or  naval  posts,  every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  guard  against  fire.  The  cadets 
have  a  special  drill,  called  "  tire-quarters,"  in  which 
the  whole  battalion  is  organized  into  a  fire-bngadc, 
there  being  in  the  Academy  a  steam  fire-engine 
and  hose-carriages.  .At  these  drills  the  fire-lx;ll  is 
sounded,  as  if  there  were  an  actual  alarm,  and 
each  cadet  goes  at  once  to  his  station.  In  the 
capacity  of  firemen,  the  students  of  the  Academy 


principal  hops  of  the  season  are,  one  in  January, 
given  by  the  first  class;  and  one  in  June,  given  by 
the  second  class  as  a  farewell  to  the  graduates.  At 
both  of  these  hops,  which  are  given  in  the  gymna- 
sium, great  skill  is  shown  in  decorating  the  build- 
ing with  flags  and  flowers.  The  combination  of 
these,  with  brilliant  uniforms,  happy  faces,  pretty 
girls,  and  charming  music,  makes  a  scene  long  to 
be  remembered. 

Every  summer  the  first  and  third  classes  of 
cadets  are  sent  on  what  is  calletl  the  "  practice 
cruise."  The  cadet-midshipmen  are  sent  on  board 
of  a  sailing  vessel,  and  the  cadet-engineers  on  a 
steamer.  The  sailing  vessel  is  manned  principally 
by  the  cadets.  They  are  regularly  stationed,  like 
a  ship's  company, —  the  first  class  as  petty-oflicers 
and  seaiTien,  the  third  cl.iss  as  ordinary  seamen 
and  landsmen.  This  cruise,  in  addition  to  the 
seamanship  drills  at  the  Academ\,  enables  a 
cadet  to  become  thoroughly  fatniliar  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  sailor.  lie  learns  to  heave  the  le.id, 
steer  the  ship,  reef  and  furl  the  sails,  and,  in  fact, 
to  perform  every  task  which  f.ills  to  a  J.ick  tar. 
The  practice  cruise  thus  gives  a  thorough  school- 
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inj;  in  practical  navigation, —  the  cadets  being 
required  each  day,  when  at  sea,  to  report  the  sliip's 
position,  and,  wiicn  in  i)ort,  to  perform  duties 
similar  to  those  devolving  upon  a  navigating 
ofliccr.  Kach  member  of  the  first  class  is  also 
made  to  practice  as  officer  of  the  deck,  and 
each  has  to  take  his  turn  in  handling  the  ship 
in  different  maneuvers,  such  as  tacking,  wear- 
ing, getting  under  way,  coming  to  anchor,  and 
so  on.  Such  a  cruise  really  gives  the  young 
sailors  more  practical  experience  than  they  can 
possibly  get  later,  even  during  two  or  three  years' 
experience  in  the  service. 

No  description  of  the  Naval  Academy  would  be 
complete  without  an  attempt  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  numerous  peculiar  words  and  phrases  used 
by  the  cadets.  They  never  speak,  for  instance,  of 
studying;  they  call  it  "boning."  A  cadet  who  is 
dismissed  is  said  to  have  been  "bilged."  Exami- 
nations are  "exams.";  unsatisfactory  is  "  unsat."  : 
and  there  is  a  long  list  of  briny  abbreviations  used 
in    expressing    their    sentiments,    most    of    them 
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and  sometimes  these  names  arc  very  expressive, 
and  strongly  suggestive  of  the  little  peculiarities  of 
the  individuals. 

Four  years  slip  by  rapidly,  and  at  last  the  great 
day  of  graduation  arrives.  Tlie  graduating  exer- 
cises take  place  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  board  of  official  visitors  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  N.ivy ;  and  there  are  also  non- 
official  visitors,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
cadets.  This  is  a  time  of  intense  excitement  to  all 
interested,  and  is  a  period  of  great  mental  and 
physical  strain  upon  the  student,  for  exaini- 
nations  at  the  Naval  Academy  are  not  "child's 
play  "  ;  they  are  something  more  than  mere  for- 
malities. On  the  day  of  graduation  the  diplomas 
are  presented  to  the  graduates  in  presence  of  the 
whole  battalion  of  cadets  and  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution, at  which  time  an  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  is  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  This  exercise  ends  the  academic  year ; 
from  that  time  the  school  ceases  active  operations 
till  the  school  year  again  begins,  in  the  fall  term. 
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hardly  intelligible  to  an  outsider.     When,  there-  Of  course,  four  )earb  of  Ijoy-life  like  that  passed 

fore,   you  hear  a  cadet  speak  of  "making  fast"  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy  must  witness  many 

his  shoe-strings,  you   must  know  that  he  simply  pranks  and  escap.ides  on  the  part  of  the  young 

means  tying   them.     There    is  not   an   officer  or  students.     Let  me,  in  closing,  give  you  an  account 

professor  who  is  not  nicknamed  by  the  students;  of  one  of  these. 
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About  Christinas 
and  New  Year's  Day 
the  Annapolis  Ex- 
press is  busy  in  dc- 
hvcring  numerous 
boxes  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  boxes  are  sent 
to  the  cadets  from 
tlieir  homes,  and,  as 
a  rule,  contain  all 
sorts  of  ijood  things  to 
cat.  The  larger  the 
box  the  more  docs 
the  recipient  gain  in 
popularity  among 
his  classmates,  as  all 
whom  the  fortunate 
cadet  includes  among 
his  circle  of  friends 
expect  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  good 
things.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  course, 
a  nice,  well-behaved 
■■  young  gentleman." 
who  observes  the  reg- 
ulations (as  all 
should  do),  and  is 
rather  averse  to  lay- 
ing up  for  himself  a 
store  of  demerits, 
will  revel,  with  his 
boon  companions,  in 
the  delicious  feast 
during  the  hours  of 
recreation,  when  such 
things  arc  allowable. 
Not  so,  however,  his 
more  mischievous 
comrade-in-arms  who 
possesses  a  taste  for 
the  somewhat  highly 

spiced  incidents  connected  with  .Academy  life.  He 
will  gather  his  chosen  companions  around  him  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  and  then,  in  the  "  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  will  they  gorge 
themselves  with  the  rich  dainties.  But  woe  betide 
those  daring  law-breakers  should  the  officer-in- 
charge  happen  to  enter  the  room  during  one  of 
the  special  night  ins|>cclions  in  which  he  now  and 
then  finds  it  his  duty  to  indulge. 

One  cold  night,  about  Christmas  time,  a  large 
and  inviting-looking  box  was  discovered  in  a  room 
that  shall  here  be  numberless.  It  wore  an  expres- 
sion indicative  of  a  most  passionate  longing  to 
have  its  contents  devoured.  The  occupants  of  the 
room  and  joint-owners  of  the  precious  box  agreed 


to  gather  together  a  few  genial  and  appreciative 
souls  after  "  taps,"  and  then  do  justice  to  the 
tempting  viands. 

Informing  the  other  young  gentlemen  interested 
of  their  intention,  at  ten  o'clock  inspection  all 
were  found  properly  nestled  in  their  beds  and 
apparently  asleep.  Allowing  ample  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  inspection,  and  for  all  well- 
regulated  officers-in-charge  to  have  retired,  these 
wily  tars  suddenly  awoke,  and  very  stealthily  the 
invited  guests  trooped  into  the  room.  They  then 
proceeded  in  r.nlier  a  burglar-like  manner  to  open 
the  chest  containing  the  hidden  treasures.  First 
came  two  large  turkeys,  beautifully  roasted  ;  then 
t|uail5,  with  delicious  jelly,  fruit,  nuts,  cakes,  and 
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so  on  through  the  Hst  of  articles  to  be  found  in 
every  well-filled  Christmas  box. 

The  company  set  to  work  with  vigor,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  deep  in  gastronomic  bliss. 
Suddenly  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  corridor 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
clanking  of  a  sword.  There  was  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  ominous  warning.  The 
boys  knew  that  the  officer-in-charge,  having  for 
some  reason  become  suspicious,  had  directed  his 
steps  to  this  particular  room.  There  was  no  time 
for  deliberation  —  the  efificient  naval  officer  must 
learn  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies !  Such 
visitors  must  find  hiding-places,  and  they  disposed 
themselves  in  this  manner :  One  in  each  ward- 
robe, one  under  each  bed,  while  the  fifth  crouched 
in  the  fire-place,  concealing  himself  with  the  fire- 
board  ;  the  sixth  and  last  luckless  youth,  finding 
no  unoccupied  place  in  the  room,  lowered  himself 
out  of  the  window,  and  found  a  resting-pl.ice  for 
his  feet  on  the  capstone  of  the  window  below, 
steadying  himself  by  clinging  to  the  window-sill. 
In  this  way,  by  pulling  down  the  shade  in  front  of 
him,  he  managed  to  be  completely  hidden  from  the 
view  of  any  one  in  the  room.  The  two  occupants 
of  the  room  were  in  their  beds  in  a  twinkling, 
snoring  vigorously.  Kap  !  rap  !  rap  !  at  the  door; 
no  answer.     Thereupon,   in  walks   the  officer-in- 


chargc.  The  snores  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  tone.  "  Mr.  Ulank,"  says  the  officer-in- 
charge  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  so  deeply  wrapt  in 
innocent  and  peaceful  clumbers  that  the  summons 
fails  to  arouse  him.  The  officer-in-charge  sees  and 
smells  evidences  of  the  feast ;  and.  having  been 
a  happy  student  himself,  proceeds  to  investigate 
in  a  most  thorough  manner.  Opening  the  ward- 
robe doors,  he  brings  forth  the  temporary  occupants 
of  those  pieces  of  furniture,  now  decidedly  crest- 
fallen and  meek  :  similarly  he  discovers  those  hid- 
den under  the  bed  and  in  the  fire-place. 

So  the  five  ho>i--'h'aiits  are  summarily  disposed 
of;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  the  unfortunate  sixth 
meinber,  who  all  this  time  has  been  hanging  out- 
side the  window,  scantily  costumed  in  a  night-shirt. 
Vou  will  remember  that  all  this  happened  on  a 
bitterly  cold  winter  night.  .\  fur-lined  overcoat 
would  be  none  loo  warm  on  such  a  night.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  suftcring  that  this  scantily  clad 
cadet  is  undergoing?  It  is  truly  terrible  to  con- 
template. How  sincerely  is  he  bemoaning  his  fate, 
and  how  earnestly  he  regrets  having  left  his  warm 
bed ;  how  firmly  does  he  resolve  never  to  risk  it 
again,  even  should  it  be  to  taste  of  a  repast  a  hun- 
dred times  finer  !  The  officer-in-charge,  leaving 
the  room,  has  just  closed  the  door,  an<l  our  hero, 
with  a  deeply  sincere  sigh  uf  thanksgiving,  is  about 
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to  (li.iw  his  stilYcncil  limbs  and  body  inside  the 
room  again,  comfortin;^  himself  with  the  one  mor- 
sel of  consohition,  that  he  at  least  has  escaped 
detection.  But,  alas  ! — misfortune  cUks  not  yet 
relinquish  her  hold  on  him.  W'alkiny;  alon^  the 
street  below  the  ill-fated  window,  is  the  Command- 
ant of  Cadets,  mufilcil  up  in  his  warm  overcoat. 
His  eye  is  suddenly  attracted  by  an  object  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  and  as  he  appro.ichcs 
nearer,  he  puzzles  his  head  to  find  out  what  it 
can  possibly  be.  Just  as  he  is  almost  under  the 
window,  he  sees  indications  that  this  white  and 
apparently  inanimate  thing  is  about  to  put  itself 
in  motion.  Then  does  he  fully  appreciate  what 
this  specter-like  apparition  is,  and  exclaims, 
"  What  are  you  doing  out  there,  sir,  at  this  time 
of  night  and  in  that  disgraceful  costume  ?  Get  in  at 
once,  and  report  yourself  to  the  officer-in-charge  !  " 
Just  at  this  juncture  the  officer-in-chargc  comes  out 
of  the  building,  meeting  the  Commandant,  who 

directs  his  attention  to  the  oflfcndcr.    "  Mr. , 

go  up  to  that  room  and  sec  if  that  young  gentle- 
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man  has  developed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and,  if 
necessary,  have  him  placed  untlcr  niedic.i!  treat- 
ment." 

The  otticer-in-charge,  promptly  obeying,  again 
enters  llie  room,  finds  the  apparently  insane  ad- 
venturer cold,  shivering,  and  repentant,  takes  his 
name  and  orders  him  to  his  room,  making  a  great 
effort  to  keep  a  straight  face.  The  oflficcr-in- 
charge,  feeling  that  now  he  has  conscientiously 
performed  his  duty,  '"turns  in"  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  offenders'  names  are 
read  from  the  conduct  report,  they  excite  no  com- 
ment, until  the  officer  reads  the  name  of  one 
reported  for  "hanging  out  of  window,  dressed  in 
nightshirt,  at  12:35  A.  M."  Then  the  gravity  of 
the  battalion  is  on  the  very  verge  of  dissolution, 
and  our  hero,  standing  in  the  ranks,  with  a  most 
woe-begonc  countenance,  suffering  from  all  the 
tortures  of  acute  influenza,  is  brought  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  old  adage  about 
stolen  fruit  being  the  sweetest  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon. 


CRADUAT&S    LKAVmC    ANNATOUS. 


summi:r    iicmi:s   for  tiik   animals. 


By  RoiiKRT  V.  Johnson. 


It  seems  to  nie,  if  I  were  a  frog, 

I  'd  like  a  summer  home  at  Cutchogue  ; 

Ctit-chogitt-    -  Cut-chogue  —  Cul-chogue  —  Cid- 
chogiic  ! 
Oil,  1  'd  junij)  at  a  water-front  at  Cutchogue. 

And  then  how  nice,  if  I  were  a  chicken, 
'T  would  be  to  live  on  the  Wissahickon  ; 

Wissc-sec-hick' n  .'      Wissce-svi'-hick' ii .' 
'T  would    be  chcap-c heap-cheap  on  the   Wissa- 
hickon. 

And  if  1  were  a  dog,  in  search  of  some  flowery 

Dogwood  resort,  I  'd  resort  to  the  Bowery, 
And,  whether  the  weather  were  dry  or  showery. 
My  bark   would   glide    tlirough   its   Ihnu-^uinu- 
VJirwery — 
Er-r-r-r-  wow  —  er-r-r-r-  wow  —  er  -  wow  -  wow  - 
WOWERY  ! 

If  I  were  a  colt  with  a  wheezy  whinny 

Or  a  racking  pain,  I  'd  visit  Virginny, 
And  if  by  marauders  my  gate  should  be  broken, 


For  a  colt's  revolver  1  'd  send  to  Hoboken. 
;/  'he-he-he-he-he:     It  Vie-he-he-he-he .' 
No  whinny  sounds  tinny  in  olc  Virginny. 

And  every  year,  if  I  were  a  rabbit, 

I  'd  go  to  Newboro'  by  force  of  habit ; 
How  softly  iny  rablets  would  purr  when  folks  pet  us, 
And  murmur,  when  asked  to  go  dining, — "  Oh  ! 

lettuce  1  " 
'T  would  be  so  like  New  Early  York  —  (begging 

your  pardon  ! 
Of  course  1  mean  Early  New  York)  —  if  they  'd 

let  us 
Go  out  in  the  evenings  to  nibble  O — 's  garden. 

If  I  were  a  cock  o'  the  walk,  I  'd  ride 
From  end  to  end  of  the  railroad  guide. 

And  I  'd  sing  with  the  car  wheels  (alleg)o,  not 
largo)  : 
Tiick-tuck-in-the-lkket-lhat-takes-to-  C/ii-Q\-go .' 

('T  is  an  irony  sound,  when  you  can  not  so  far  go) ; 
Tuck-tuck-in-l he-ticket,  liick-tiick-in-lhe- ticket, 

riick-tiuk-iii-the-ticket-that-lakes-to-Chi-CA-go.' 
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By  Mrs.  C.  Emma  Cheney. 


"  Well,  I  call  Homburg  a  pretty  stupid  place," 
said  Harry,  shutting  his  book  with  a  vindictive 
bang. 

"  So  it  is,  for  five  days  in  the  week,"  replied 
Walter;   "  but  the  sixth  is  all  the  jollier  for  that." 

"  We  need  to  stretch  our  tongues  and  rest  our 
tired  jaws  once  in  a  while,"  little  Phil  chimed  in. 
"  Why  my  mind  really  aches  with  thinking  nothing 
but  German,  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday 
night." 

"Why  don't  you  think  in  English,  then?" 
Fritz  asked. 

"Nonsense!"  answered  his  brother.  "You 
ought  to  know  that  a  fellow  can't  think  in  one 
language  and  speak  in  another.  I  'm  a  thorough 
German  in  school  hours,  'sauerkraut'  and  all." 

"  But,  Harry,  wc  are  Americans  all  the  rest  of 


the  time,— regular  '  star-spangledbanncr  '  boys, 
are  n't  we  ?  " 

Poor  Phil,  a  little  homesick  perhaps,  clung 
loyally  to  his  own  beloved  country  ;  so  his  cousin 
Walter  said,  kindly,  "  Yes,  Phil,  of  course  we  arc. 
Hurrah  for  home  !  "  and  Phil's  face  brightened. 

Walter  was  a  sturdy,  rosy-checked  l.id,  who  had 
no  need  to  drink  from  the  health-giving  fountains 
for  which  Homburg  is  so  celebrated.  His  cousin 
Philip,  although  not  much  younger,  was  sensitive 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  and  so  small  that  the 
boys  sometimes  nicknamed  him  "  Filbert." 

The  other  two  boys.  Harry  and  Fritz,  were  at 
Homburg  because  their  mother  w.is  an  invalid. 

.So  these  four  friends  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
studied  with  the  same  master,  and  had  right  royal 
fun  together. 
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The  next  day  was  Saturday.  It  happened  also 
to  be  a/itt  day ;  indeed,  these  festivals  come  so  fre. 
quently,  in  Cjermany,  that  one  wonders  whether 
the  people  ever  doanjthinjj  but  play. 

On  this  p.irticul.ir  Saturday,  the  boys  had  per- 
mission to  spend  the  whole  day  just  as  they  chose; 
which  made  it  a  red-lelter  day  in  advance. 

Up  in  the  morning  with  the  birds,  no  bird  was 
happier  than  they.  The  weather  was  all  that  even 
a  tx>y"s  heart  could  wish.  Hastening  to  the  l^runiun 
for  a  morning  draught,  the  very  stones  of  the  red 
mosaic  on  which  they  stood  seemed  to  catch  the  sun- 
shine and  hold  it  fast.  Pretty  peasant  girls  in  gala 
dresses,  wearing  jaunty  little  caps,  dipped  up  for 
them  the  bubbling  water  in  beautiful  Bohemian- 
ghiss  tumblers,  of  every  shape  and  color. 

Banks  of  autumn-tinted  flowers  striped  the  thick 
green  turf  here  and  there.  Ivies  covered  ugly, 
broken  walls,  making  them  comely.  And  over 
all  hung  a  soft,  bluish  haze,  h.ilf  hiding  the  little 
town  as  it  lay  .asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunus 
Mountains. 

Already  the  orchestra  was  playing  a  grand  and 
solemn  hymn,  and  with  the  music  a  glad  thanksgiv- 
ing crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  boys.  But  these 
happy  lads  did  not  know  that  all  this  beauty  and 
brightness  m.ide  so  large  a  share  of  their  pleasure. 
Even  grown-up  people  seldom  tind  out  such  things. 

This  holiday  did  not  begin  an  hour  too  soon  for 
all  that  the  friends  had  planned  to  do.  Laughing 
and  shouting  for  very  joy  in  their  freedom,  they 
climbed  part  way  up  a  spur  of  the  nearest  mount- 
ain, gathering  nuts  and  gorgeous  autumn-leaves,  or 
cracking  innocent  stones,  hoping  to  tind  a  living 
toad  imprisoned  in  one,  as  sometimes  happens. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  this,  they  thought  of 
the  old  castle  ;  and,  after  some  delay,  they 
obtained  pcnnission  to  enter  it. 

"  Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  princes  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Landgrave,"  suggested  Walter. 

'•  Or  ambassadors  from  America,"  Phil  hinted, 
shyly. 

"  What  is  an  ambass.ador  ? "  asked  Fritz. 

"Why,  he  is  a- — a  —  an  aih'ertisemeiit  for  his 
country,"  Phil  stammered. 

'•  Well,  I  'II  wager  .America  will  be  pretty  well 
known  if  F'hil  is  to  be  her  ambassador,"  said 
Walter,  laughing. 

Poor  Phil  flushed,  but  answered,  bravely  : 

*•  Then  I  hope  everybody  will  love  her  as  well 
as  I  do." 

Then  they  all  went  in,  through  the  grounds,  which 
arc  laid  out  like  an  English  park.  They  climbed 
up  to  the  very  turrets  of  the  ancient  castle,  from 
which  the  town  looked  like  a  toy  village.  The  tall 
"  white  tower"  filled  them  with  awe.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  dates  from  the  twelfth  centurv:   but 
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it  looked  so  grand  and  solid  that  the  difliculty  lay 
in  imagining  that  it  had  not  been  there  always. 

When  these  self-appointed  "  amb.issadors" 
came  out  of  the  castle-gate  into  the  world  again, 
they  decided  to  pay  a  visit  of  "  inspection "  to 
the  linen  and  woolen  factories.  At  that  lime 
llomburg  had  become  too  gay  and  pleasure-loving 
to  give  much  attention  to  her  manufactories,  but 
unce  these  were  her  only  means  of  getting  a  living. 
The  boys  went  through  the  ceremony  of  asking 
questions  and  taking  notes,  with  many  a  merry 
jest  about  the  "  Report"  which  they  would  make 
to  their  government.  Phil  was  thinking  all  the 
time  of  the  mills  of  Lowell  and  Willimantic,  away 
across  the  water,  but  he  did  not  confess  it,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at. 

Being  boys  of  hearty  appetites  they  sandwiched 
their  numerous  adventures  with  luncheon,  which 
w.is  partly  supplied  from  the  general  lunch-basket 
and  partly  procured  at  stalls  or  cafes,  and  of  course 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

At  length  our  heroes  entered  the  pleasant  park 
again.  Through  tangles  of  green,  past  the  Kaiser 
spring,  over  carpets  of  yellow  leaves, —  on  they 
strolled,  until  they  were  tired.  The  park  was  a 
picture  of  sweet  content  on  that  soft,  hazy  after- 
noon. Here  and  there  were  seated  women,  busily 
knitting,  while  quaint  little  children  played  at  their 
feet ;  and  the  orchestra  —  always  the  orchestra  — 
played  drowsily. 

Again  the  boyish  appetite  .asserted  itself  and, 
very  naturally,  Walter  suggested  that  they  should 
follow  the  example  of  all  the  world,  and  order  ices. 
This  proposal  was  received  with  applause,  and  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Ktirsaal. 

Entering  the  Ktirsaal,  they  seated  themselves  at 
a  table,  and  soon  four  pairs  of  bright  eyes  were 
intently  studying  German.  A  bill  of  fare  is  cer- 
tainly an  attractive  means  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  foreign  language.  This  sudden  attack 
of  studiousness  resulted  in  a  different  order  from 
each  reader.  Creains,  and  the  funny  little  cakes 
one  finds  in  Germany,  were  brought  and  quickly 
dispatched. 

Fritz,  who  had  finished  his  allowance  almost  too 
promptly  for  strict  politeness,  exclaimed : 

'•  Boys,  that  pislache  is  the  very  best  thing  that 
ever  was  made  !  " 

"  I  can't  see  how  you  found  it  out,"  said  W.ilter. 
"  There  was  n't  enough  of  mine  for  a  good  taste." 

"  Let  us  all  try  it  !  "  said  Harry,  and  the  others, 
nothing  loth,  consented  ;  so  a  second  order  was 
filled.  It  was  a  merry  party,  eating  and  chatting 
in  true  boyish  freedom. 

,\t  length  Walter,  who  had  proposed  the  treat, 
called  for  the  bill.  He  and  ll.irry  h.id  a  good- 
natured  scramble  for  it  when  it  came;  for,  after  the 
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lordly  manners  of  their  elders,  each  wished  to  pay  "  Yes,    and  be   arrested    for   debt   and   put   in 

for  all.  prison,"  Harry  added. 

Walter  was   victorious,   but    upon   opening  his  "  They  would  never  rtV/r*- to  do  such  a  thing  to 

purse,  he  was  surprised  to  (ind  that  it  contained  Ainericaiis,"  said  little  Phil,  looking  very  white, 

scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  sum  necessary.  "Of  course   they  liarc,  and  they  'wi//,"  insisted 

•'Here,   Waller,  let    me  lend    it    to  you,"  said  Walter:   "  the  police  arrest  everybody  in  this  hor- 

Harry.  quickly  guessing  the   truth.     I'pon    close  rid  country,  without  any  reason  whatever." 

inspection,  he  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  "  Ask  the  man  at  the  desk  to  trust  us,"  again 

purse  also  was  nearly  empty.  Fritz  pleaded. 


^^vin*\an|[" 
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"Let  us  all  put  in  together,"  Phil  suggested; 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  scanty  contents  of  four 
purses  lay  side  by  side.  A  glance  at  the  whole 
amount  forced  upon  the  boys  the  awful  truth 
that  even  this  would  not  meet  the  bill.  They 
had  taken  no  note  of  the  krfiitzcrs  during  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  marks  were  now  lacking. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  they  looked  rather  than 
asked. 

"  We  ought  to  have  brought  a  nurse  to  look  after 
us,"  said  Walter,  savagely. 

"Tell 'em  this  is  all  the  money  we  h.ive,"  Fritz 
answered. 


But  his  brother  s.iid,  pettishly  : 

"Don't  be  a  baby,  Fritz.  If  we  h.id  n't  taken 
a  second  '  help,'  we  would  have  been  all  right." 

"  Well,  who  proposed  it,  1  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
demanded  Fritz. 

"  You  made  us  think  of  it,  anyway,"  Harry  re- 
plied, a  little  ashamed  to  lay  the  bhime  upon  his 
younger  brother,  yet  not  tjuitc  equal  to  assuming 
the  burden  himself. 

"  Huarreling  won'tdo  any  good,  boys. "quavered 
poor   I'hil,   trembling  in  every   limb.      "  We  had 
belter  confess  at  once." 
•"  All  right.  Filbert !  suppose  iw/  do  it.    You  .ire 
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always  so  rcaity  to  make  siij^m'stions,  you  can  t;o 
light  it  out  alone."  Harry's  words  and  tone 
showed  that  he  was  j;etiiny  cross;  and  little  Kritz 
knew  that  this  was  Harry's  way  of  showing  that  he 
was  scareil ;  so  Kritz  burst  into  a  rtood  of  tears. 
He  felt  that  if  Harry  was  frightened,  all  was  lost. 

••  t)li,  dear!"  he  sobbed,  "  1  know  we  shall  all 
be  shut  up  in  a  dark  dungeon  under  the  sea  for  a 
great  many  yc.irs,  and  our  friends  will  never  know 
it  —  and  —  and  —  then  we  shall  be  —  hiiiii;  for 
debt !  " 

Every  moment  things  grew  worse.  Nothing  but 
little  paper  napkins  and  empty  dishes  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  feast  so  lately  enjoyed.  Here  stooil 
the  waiter,  in  amazement,  not  able  to  understand 
a  word.  In  those  pale,  frightened  faces  looking  so 
wofuUy  across  the  table  at  each  other,  one  could 
scarcely  recognize  the  happy  boys  who  had  set  out 
so  gayly  in  the  morning. 

A  gentleman  who  was  seated  with  a  party  of 
ladies,  near  them,  h.-id  observed  their  distress.  At 
this  moment  he  leaned  over,  and  touching  Walter 
on  the  arm,  he  said  kindly  : 

•■  Boys,  I  have  overheard  your  conversation,  and 


you  must  allow  me  to  IkIj)  you  out  of  your  tlifti- 
culty.  1  have  been  very  kindly  treated  in  America, 
where  1  was  a  stranger.  .'Vow,  1  am  only  too  glad 
to  be  of  service  lo  an  .American,"  at  the  same  time 
pressing  an  linglish  sovereign  into  Walter's  hand. 
Too  greatly  relieved  lo  hesitate,  the  money  was 
gladly  accepted,  anil  after  heartily  thanking  the  un- 
known giver  the  "  ambassatlors  "  went  home,  crest- 
fallen, but  comforted. 

On  his  way  to  church  with  his  mother  the  next 
morning,  Walter  was  both  glad  and  abashed  to 
see,  in  an  open  carriage,  the  stranger  w  ho  had  been 
his  generous  banker,  lie  lifted  his  hat  politely, 
and  received  a  friendly  nod  of  recognition  in  re- 
turn. 

•'  Why,  my  son,  do  you  know  10  whom  you  are 
bowing  ?"  his  mother  asked,  in  surprise.  "That 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales  !  " 

"  Well,  .Mamma,  he  deserves  to  be  a  prince,  for 
he  certainly  was  most  kind  and  gentlemanly  to  us 
boys,"  replied  Walter;  and  as  he  thought  of  this 
"gentil  deed  "  he  was  ready  to  echo  Lord  Tenny- 
son's famous  line, 

"  Kind  hcirts  arc  more  than  coronets." 


TH1-:    r.ARADK. 


By  Tudor  Jenks. 


He.xting  drums  — 

Here  it  comes ! 

They  are  just  turning  into  our  street. 

.•\t  the  noise. 

How  the  boys 

Come  running  with  clattering  feet  I 

That  's  the  drum-major,  high  twirling  his  stafT, 

Looking  as  though  it  were  wicked  to  laugh, 

KolloHcd  by  drummer-boys,  smaller  by  half, 

L.ich  so  exquisitely  neat. 

Hear  the  fife! 

In  my  life 

I  never  heard  piping  so  shrill. 

.And  the  band 

Is  so  grand  !  — 

(Though  puffing  from  climbing  the  hill). 

Now  the  loud  cymbals  break  in  with  a  clash. 

How,  in  the  sunshine,  they  glitter  and  flash  ! 

Look  at  the  captain  — sec  his  red  s.ish  ! 

Truly  it  gives  one  a  thrill. 


What  a  line  — 

That  is  fine  ! 

Never  was  marching  so  true, — 

1  would  like 

A  big  spike 

In  the  top  of  my  hat.  would  n't  you  ? 

How  grand  I  should  be  in  a  uniform  red. 

With  such  a  fierce  helmet  a-top  of  my  head ; 

Then  for  my  country  when  I'd  fought  and  —  Mv/.i' 

No.     1  don't  think  that  would  do. 

Soon  they  're  past. 

And  at  last 

Ceases  the  marching  throng. 

But  the  car 

.Still  can  hear 

.An  echo  of  martial  song. 

Softening,  failing,  and  dying  away, 

While  wc  return  to  our  own  work-a-day 

Rattle  and  rumble  of  horse-car  and  dray, 

Wearily  dragging  along. 
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The  bats  had  hardly  taken  fli<;ht. 
To  catch  the  insects  of  the  night ; 
Or  fowls  secured  a  place  of  rest 


Where  Reynard's  paw  could  not  molest, 
When  Hrownies  gathered  to  pursue 
Their  plans  regarding  pleasures  new. 
Said  one  :    "  In  spite  of  hand  or  string, 
Now  hats  fly  round  like  crows  in  spring. 
Exposing  heads  to  gusts  of  air, 
That  ill  the  slightest  draught  can  bear ; 
While,  high  above  the  tallest  tower. 
At  morning,  noon,  and  evening  hour. 
The  youngsters'  kites  with  streaming  tails 
Are  riding  out  the  strongest  gales. 
The  doves  in  steeples  hide  away 
Or  keep  their  houses  through  the  day. 
Mistaking  every  kite  that  flies 
For  birds  of  prey  of  wondrous  size." 
■  You  're  not  alone,"  another  cried. 
In  taking  note.     I,  too,  have  spied 
The  boys  of  late,  in  street  and  court, 
Or  on  the  roofs,  at  this  fine  sport ; 
But  yesternight  1  chanced  to  sec 
A  kite  entangled  in  a  tree. 
The  string  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ; 
The  tail  about  a  bough  was  wound. 
.Some  birds  had  torn  the  paper  out. 
To  line  their  nests,  in  trees  about. 
But  there  beside  the  wreck  1  staid. 
Until  I  learned  how  kites  are  made. 
On  me  you  safely  may  depend. 
To  show  the  way  to  cut  and  bend. 


'Hi^.% 
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So  let  us  now,  while  winds  are  liigli 
Our  hands  at  onee  to  work  app 
Aiul  from  the  hill  that  lifts  its 

crown 
S..  far  above  the  neiijhboring 

town. 
We  'II  send  our  kites 

aloft  in  crowds, 
!>>  lose  themselves 

among      the 
clouds." 


...„<*?^ 


.-\  smile  on  every 
face  was  spread. 

At  thought  of  fun 
like  this,  ahead ; 

Andquicklyallthe 
plans  were  laid. 

And  work  forevery 
Brownie  made. 

Some  10  the  kitch- 
ens ran  in  haste, 


To  manufacturr 
pots  of  paste. 
Some     ran     for 
tacks  or  shin- 
gle-nails, 
And     some    for 
rags  to    make 
the  tails, 


to 


While  more  with  loads 

of  paper  came, 
Or   whittled    sticks 
make  the  frame. 
The  strings,  that  others  gathered,  soon 
Seemed  long  enough  to  reach  the  moon. 
Hut  where  such  quantities  they  found, 
'T  is  not  so  easy  to  expound  ;  — 


I'erhaps     some     twine- 
shop,  standing  nigh. 
Was     raided     for     the 

large  supply ; 
I'erhaps  some    youthful 

angler  whines 
About  his  missing  fish- 
ing-lines. 
But  let  them  find  thing.s 

where  they  will. 
The   Brownies  must  be 

furnished  still ; 
.•\nd  those  who  can't  such  losses  stand. 
Will  have  to  charge  it  to  the  Band. 

/        With     busy    fin- 
gers,  well    ap- 
yy'  plied, 

They  clipped  and 
pasted,  bent  and  tied  ; 
With  paint  and  brush 

some  ran  about 
From  kite   to   kite,  to 

fit  them  out. 
On  some  they  paint  a 
visage  fair. 
While  others  would  afiright  a  bear. 
Nor  was  it  long  (as  one  might  guess 
Who  knows  what  skill  their  hands  possess) 
Before  the  kites,  with  string  and  tail. 
Were  all  prepared  to  ride  the  gale ; 


And  oh,  the  climax  of  their  glee 
Was  reached  when  kites  were  floating  free  ! 
So  quick  they  mounted  through  the  air 
That  tangling  strings  played  mischief  there, 
And  threatened  to  remove  from  land 
Some  valued  members  of  the  band. 
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The  birds  of  niglit  were  liorrilicd 
At  finding  kites  on  every  side, 
And  netted  strings,  that  seemed  to  be 
Designed  to  limit  action  free. 


Hut  Brownies  stood  or  ran  about. 
Now  winding  up,  now  letting  out ; 
Now  giving  kites  more  tail  or  strin 
Now  wishing  for  a  longer  string  ; 
Until  they  saw  the  hints  of  day 
Approaching    through    the   mornin 
gra>-. 
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By  Eugene  M.  Camp. 


"  Arf,  you  the  editor?" 

The  scene  was  the  interior  of  a  newspaper  office 
in  one  of  the  large  cities.  About  the  room  lay 
partly  cut  newspapers,  and  in  cases  on  the  walls 
were  many  volumes  of  reference  books.  The  desk, 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  had  upon  it  a 
pad  of  writing-paper,  a  paste-pot,  a  huge  pair  of 
shears,  and  the  feet  of  the  man  to  whom  the  query 
was  addressed. 


The  visitor  was  a  young  lad  whose  fr.ink,  fresh 
face  and  bright  eyes  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  features  of  the  man  at  the  desk.  The  face 
of  the  latter  had  the  tired  expression  common 
among  brain -workers,  particularly  those  who  work 
at  night,  as  editors  of  morning  newspapers  are 
compelled  to  do. 

"Yes,  I  am  one  of  them,"  w.is  the  reply  that 
came  to  the  boy  from  behind  the  newspaper. 


|3SS.) 
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The  lone  of  the  answer  g;uc  (he  questioner 
contidence.  Advancinj;  to  the  table,  tlie  lad 
quickly  inverted  a  small  box  which  he  carried, 
and  there  rolled  out  beside  the  paste-pot,  and  over 
the  big  shears,  what  would  have  made,  if  meas- 
ured, fully  a  quart  of  coins ;  five  and  ten  cent  pieces, 
with  an  occasional  paper  bill  of  a  low  denomination. 

"Then  this  is  for  you."  said  the  lad,  politely 
lifting  his  cap. 

"Why  for  me?"  asked  the  astonished  editor, 
throwing  away  his  paper.     "  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  nervously  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket  for  a  letter.  "  We  gave  an 
entertainment  last  night,  and  this  is  the  money 
we  got.  Please  send  it  to  those  folks  out  in  Ohio 
whose  homes  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
lloods.  My  father  said  I  was  to  ask  you  to  send  it 
wherever  you  thought  it  would  do  the  most  good 
and  that  I  was  to  get  a  receipt  from  you  for  it," 
said  the  little  business-man. 

The  details  were  soon  s  ttled.  The  receipt  was 
given,  and  with  the  document  carefully  deposited 
in  his  pocket,  the  lad  politely  lifted  his  cap  and 
bade  the  editor  "  Good-day."  Next  morning  the 
readers  of  the  paper  found  in  its  columns  the  fol- 
lowing story  : 

"An  excellent  illustration  of  what  well-directed 
effort   can   do  was   given    in    the   little  suburban 

village  of  W ,    on   Thursday  evening.      It  is 

doubly  interesting,  too,  because  it  was  undertaken 
and  successfully  carried  out  by  six  children,  whose 
ages  range  from  seven  to  twelve  years.  These  six 
bright  little  people  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
an  entertainment  given  some  weeks  previous,  in 
which  they  had  had  some  stage  training.  When 
the  sad  story  of  the  floods  reached  them,  they 
began  to  wonder  if  they  could  not  do  something 
to  assist  the  distant  children  whose  homes  had 
been  swept  away.  The  feeling  grew  so  strong 
among  them  that  they  held  a  meeting  on  the 
street-corner  after  school,  and  decided  to  ask  per- 
mission of  their  parents  to  give  a  public  enter- 
tainment, in  which  they  were  to  repeat  their  pre- 
vious efforts,  and  add  enough  to  the  programme 
to  make  the  proposed  entertainment  of  sufficient 
length. 

".At  the  end  of  the  week  the  children  had  arranged 
all  details.  They  had  divided  their  programme 
into  four  parts,  the  tirst  two  of  which  were  made  up 
mainly  of  recitations  and  music.  The  third  part 
was  an  exhibition  of  silectifins  from  Mother  (loose. 
These  parts  were  taken  in  equal  number  by  the 
three  boys  and  the  three  girls  composing  the  com- 
pany. As  they  were  .so  small,  they  gave  themselves 
the  name  of  '  The  Little  Six.'  The  fourth  pnrt  of 
the  programme  consisted  of  a  comedietta  entitled 


'.Art  in  the  Rosewood  I'amily,'  which  was  the 
same  these  little  folks  had  given  on  the  previous 
occasion.  In  the  short  space  of  a  week,  the  entire 
entertainment  was  prepared  and  given.  The  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  $56.75,  winch  will  be  seen  to 
be  large  when  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of  .idmission 
was  only  fifteen  cents. 

"  Tutting  the  amount  of  money  received  into  a 
small  box,  the  eldest  member  of  the  company, 
who  is  twelve,  came  into  the  city  yesterday,  and 
asked  the  editor  of  this  paper  to  forward  the 
amount  to  the  sufferers  by  the  floods.  Of  course 
the  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  money 
forwarded  by  telegraph  to  the  president  of  '  The 
Red  Cross  Society.'  This  act  of'Tlie  Little 
Six '  is  so  praiseworthy,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
unique,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  in  due  time  of  the  disposition  of  the  money." 

At  the  time  the  facts  occurred  upon  which  the 
foregoing  story  is  founded,  the  Ohio  River  was 
overflowing  its  banks  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
homes  and  crops  of  thousands  of  people  had  been 
washed  away  and  destroyed.  Damage  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  had  been  done.  In  some  of 
the  cities  the  water  rose  even  to  the  second-story 
windows  of  the  houses.  The  national  government, 
through  its  War  Department,  distributed  tents  and 
rations  to  the  unfortunate  people,  but  as  any  ST. 
Nicholas  boy  or  girl  will  see,  upon  a  moment's 
thought,  a  great  burden  must  be  borne  by  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  ilestroyed  homes  in 
their  efforts  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  as  soon 
as  the  floods  should  have  receded. 

To  assist  people  in  such  emergencies,  there  is  an 
organization  called  "The  Society  of  the  Red  Cross." 
It  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  humane  society.  It  is 
composed  of  kind-hearted  men  and  women,  and 
has  branch  organizations  in  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  This  society  goes  to  the  relief  of 
sufferers  by  flood,  war,  famine,  or  any  similar 
calamity.  Of  course  its  representatives  were  at 
that  time  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  were  doing  all 
they  could  for  the  afflicted  people. 

At  the  head  of  the  .American  Branch  of  "  The 
Society  of  the  Red  Cross"  is  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
a  noble  woman  whose  unselfish  work  has  made 
her  to  Ix  loved  and  honored  wherever  she  is  known. 
To  her  the  editor  intrusted  tlic  money  contributed 
by  "  The  Little  Six." 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  one  morning  the 
editor  of  the  great  city  paper  received  a  letter 
which  bore  the  seal  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  It 
was  postmarked  "  .Shawnectown,  III."  The  next 
morning  the  readers  of  the  paper  found  in  its 
coluinns  another  story.  It  was  written  by  Miss 
Barton  herself,  and  was  as  follows : 


yoS 


'•  I"c«-  incidcnls  have  ever  louclieil  me  more 
deeply  than  the  story  of  •  Tlie  Little  Six,'  ^iiul  1 
determined  to  find,  if  possible,  a  speeial  place  for 
their  offering.  We  have  been  for  weeks  in  the 
flooded  districts,  and  have  been  as  far  south  as 
Memphis,  callinj;  at  all  places  along  the  river,  and 
distributing  food,  clothing,  and  money  wherever 
\vc  found  tlicm  needed.  We  turned  up-stream 
from  .Memphis,  and  came  slowly  to  Cairo,  and 
then  entered  the  swollen  Ohio.  But  in  no  quar- 
ter did  we  lind  the  special  place  for  the  money 

from  our  little  W friends.      Yesterday,  when 

we  were  a  few  miles  below  Shawneetown,  there 
appeared  on  the  Illinois  bank  of  the  river  a 
woman,  who  waved  a  shawl  as  a  signal  for  us 
to  come  ashore.  We  quickly  answered  her  call 
for  aid. 

"Climbing  the  bank  was  a  difficult  task,  for  the 
water  had  made  the  ground  slippery,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  we  put  down  boards,  we  often  sank 
over  shoe-lops  in  the  mud.  We  followed  the 
woman  some  distance  from  the  bank.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  dreary  waste.  Trees  had  been  torn 
out  by  the  roots.  ISuildings  were  either  lying 
upon  their  sides  or  had  been  reduced  to  flood- 
wood,  and  the  ground  was  cut  up  by  great  ditches 
washed  out  by  the  receding  waters. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the  woman  led 
the  way  to  a  small  corn-crib,  that  in  some  way 
had  withstood  the  floods.  Reaching  it,  she  turned 
to  tell  us  her  story,  and  I  noticed  that  the  trials 
she  had  undergone  had  left  great  furrows  of  care 
in  her  face,  like  the  furrows  in  the  earth  about  us. 
She  had  a  hard  expression,  but  detertnination  and 
honesty  were  shown  in  her  countenance,  while  her 
eyes  told  of  her  faith  in  Providence,  even  under 
her  present  hard  conditions. 

"  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  one  could 
have  been  so  hopeful  as  she.  Two  years  ago  the 
family  had  completed  a  nice  home,  small  and 
modest,  but  comfortable,  and  would  liave  finished 
paying  for  it  but  for  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop. 
They  had  hoped  in  the  future,  but  the  next  year 
the  cholera  attacked  their  hogs  and  nearly  all  of 
them  died.  Last  autumn  the  father  became  ill,  and 
after  much  suffering  he  died  at  Christmas.  This 
spring  the  floods  came  and  carried  away  their  home, 
leaving  them  only  a  corn-crib ;  which  seven  of  them 
had  made  to  answer  for  a  home  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  The  floods  also  drowned  their  horses,  and 
carried  away  all  of  their  other  stock,  save  half-a- 
dozen  chickens,  two  of  which  were  pecking  about 
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in  search  of  food  while  the  woman  was  telling  her 
story. 

"As  we  looked  into  the  miserable  corn-crib,  and 
saw  the  straw  pallet  on  which  the  family  had  slept, 
and  the  rags  in  the  cracks,  to  keep  out  the  March 
wind,  1  could  not  help  crying.  There  were  several 
children  about,  and  all  were  neatly  dressed.  One 
of  the  older  ones  said  he  had  six  fresh-laid  eggs 
which  he  would  like  to  sell  us,—  an  incident  which 
showed  the  thriftiness  of  the  family,  despite  their 
afflictions. 

"  '  How  many  children  have  you  ? '  I  asked,  uhcn 
the  woman  had  finished  her  story. 

"  ".Six,"  quickly  came  the  reply. 

'■  '  The  very  place ' 

"  '  For  that  money,'  broke  in  my  faithful  lieuten- 
ant, the  doctor,  who  stood  at  my  side ;  and  who, 
like  the  rest  of  our  relieving  party,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  tale  of  suffering  we  had  heard. 

"1  related  the  story  of  'The  Little  Six'  in  full, 
and  told  her  I  was  going  to  give  her  their  money 
to  help  her  to  rebuild  her  home.  It  was  her  turn 
now,  and  the  tears  ran  freely  down  her  care-worn 
checks.  We  brought  up  from  the  boat  a  large 
quantity  of  clothing,  a  barrel  of  flour,  several  boxes 
of  provisions,  a  bag  of  corn  for  the  chickens,  and 
some  fresh  fruit  for  the  children.  I  gave  the 
contribution  from  '  The  Little  Six  '  intact  into  the 
woman's  hands,  and  when  I  bought  the  eggs,  1 
slipped  into  the  boy's  pocket  several  bright  gold- 
pieces,  for  I  knew  he  and  his  mother  would  need 
them  before  the  autumn. 

"'Will  you  name  the  house  when  you  have  it 
rebuilt  ? '  I  asked,  as  we  at  last  prepared  to  go. 
The  woman  caught  my  meaning,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears,  replied  : 

"  '  1  tliink  we  will  call  it  77if  Little  Six.' 

"  -And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  1  wish  you  would 
personally  thank  each  of  '  The  Little  Six  '  •  for  me, 
and  tell  them  how  much  I  think  of  their  noble 
deed.  I  have  recorded  the  story  upon  the  books 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society ;  but  1  hope  and  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  last  kind  act  my  little  friends 
will  have  placed  to  their  credit,  if  not  on  the 
books  of  the  Red  Cross,  then  in  another  book,  in 
which  such  good  deeds  are  recorded  forever." 

Did  not  Miss  Barton  make  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  money  which  our  little  friend  brought 
to  the  editor  that  morning?  And  might  not  other 
children,  should  the  necessity  arise,  do  as  nobly  as 
these  children  did  ? 


•  Sec  "  Lcllcr-box,"  page  716 
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WOODEN  box  was  sittii\i,f  on  the  hack  porch. 
The  expressman  had  left  it  there  late  that  after- 
not)n.  Tile  back  porch  belonged  to  a  pretty  cot- 
tage in  the  coiintr\-.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
place.  Some  of  the  branches  of  a  big  oak-tree  that  grew  beside  it  made  a 
green,  leafy  roof  for  it.  A  pair  of  saucy  sparrows  had  a  nest  on  one  of  these 
branches.  They  chirped  and  twittered  and  scokied  all  day  long.  But  they 
did  not  chirp  ami  twitter  and  scold  now,  because  it  was  night  and  they  were 
asleep. 

A  toad  hopped  up  the   jiorch  steps,  and  looked   at  the  box.      His  eyes 
shone  like  little  stars. 

"  What  's  in  it  ? "  he  asked. 

'•  I'ireworks,"   answered  some  small,    crackling  voices,  through   a  wide 
crack  in  the  top. 

"  Oh  !   I  see,"  said  the  toad. 

"  What  a  fib  !     You  don't,"  said  the  voices. 

■  Well,  I  know,"  said  the  toad. 

■•  What  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  queer  voices. 

■  I   know  what  you  've  come  here  for,"  answered  the  toad.     "  You  've 
come  here  to  go  off.      \""  '"  ■"•  -^ff  to-morrow  night.      1  saw  a  lot  of  your 
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relatives  last   Fourth    of  July.      l-"inc   fellows  they  ■  ^-^ -'r  ^■^■.-  ':■:'':■:'.: 

were,  hut  loo  bright  to  last.     And  such  a  .^-'V'k^^^" -^  "■'  '^^ 

fuss  ami    a    noise  as  they   made  ..../^  IP^^^^"^''^'^^ 

when  they  ^//V/    go    off!  ..  ,.  ::;v'^-;^    ^   :•  ^-^  .  •         /.-^^S/^i 


fizz-izz-izz 


k-k-r-k-k-r-k-k-r-k  —  splutter-splutter- splutter — swish-ish-ish-ish  —  bang  !- 

bang!-bang "      But,  before  he  could  say  another  word.  "  Good-night  !" 

said  the  small  voices,  in   tones  more  crackling  than  ever. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  toad. 

"  Good-tiig/ti /"  snapped  the  voices. 

"Oh!  good-night,"  said  the  toad;  and  he  turned  around  and  hopped 
down  the  steps. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  one  of  the  fireworks  began  to  talk.  "  How 
tiresome  toads  are."  it  said.  "  I  'm  glad  I  'm  not  one.  I  'd  much  rather  be 
a  pin-wheel.  For,  though  pin-wheels  don't  live  so  long,  they  end  their 
lives  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  And  what  pleasure  they  give  to  those  who  are 
watching  them,  in  their  last  bright  moments.  Just  fancy:  I  'm  lighted, 
and  away  I  go  in  a  shower  of  sparks,  round  and  round  am.!  round,  faster 
and  faster  and  faster,  the  children  .shouting  with  delight.  Tlien,  whizz !  in 
a  flash  I  turn  the  other  way,  and  round  and  round  and  round  I  go,  faster 
and  faster  and  faster " 

"Pshaw  !  "  rudely  interrupted  one  of  llic  other  fireworks.  "  Pin-wheels 
don't  amount  to  much.  They  can  he  seen  onl)-  by  the  tew  people  who  are 
near  them,  and  they  have  to  be  fastened  to  a  fence  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  at 
all.  Now,  /  am  a  sky-rocket.  I  leave  the  earth  behind  me  when  I  am  set 
free,  and  awav  I  soar  like  a  bird.  \\\\  up,  up,  among  the  stars.  And  there  I 
burst  into  stars,  myself, — stars  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  so  beau- 
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titiil   ih.u  tlio   rt-al   sky-stars   lurn   pak'.      Ami    luimlrLds  ami   ihuusands  of 
people  sec  me.      Yes,  hundreds  and  ihoiisantls.  " 

The  pin-wheel  made  no  reply. 

■•  \  es,  luindretls  ami  thousands,"  repeateil  tlu'  sky-rockc-t.  Hut  all  the 
otiier  lireworks  remainetl  silent. 

The  toad  hopped  up  the  porch  steps  again. 

••  And  what  then  ?"  he  asketl. 

••  Oh  !    r<'//  '/v  hack,  are  you  ?"  saiil  the  sky-rocket. 

•  Yes,  I  'm  back,"  said  the  toad.  '•  I  did  n't  go  far.  Not  so  far  but  that 
I  ve  heard  all  that  you  and  the  pin-wheel  have  been  saying.  You  look 
down  on  the  pin-wheel  because  you  arc  going  to  soar  like  a  bird,  do  you  ? 
.And  j'(>«r  stars  are  sure  to  make  the  real  sky-stars  turn  pale,  arc  they  ?  And 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  people  will  sec  and  admire  you,  will  they? 
.\nd  what  then  ?  " 

■•  Well,  what  then  ?  "  asked  the  sky-rocket. 

•'Why,  then,  what  is  left  of  you  will  come  down  to  earth  again,  and  it 
will  be  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  wood.  And  all  that  will  be  left  of  the 
pin- wheel  will  be  a  small  piece  of  wood  also.  So  you  see,  though  j'ou 
begin  in  a  much  grander  manner,  both  end  in  the  very  same  way." 

"  Good-night,"  snapped  the  sky-rocket. 

••  What?"  asked  the  toad. 

'•  Good-niglil !  " 

"  Oh  !  good- night,"  said  the  toad  ;  and  down  the  steps  he  hopped 
again,   and    away    to    his    /      home  near  the  well. 

But  he  had  spoken  fu  the  truth ;  for  on  the  next  night  at 
that  same  hour,  there  fi  was  nothing  left  of  either  the  pin-wheel 
or  the  sky-rocket  but     /r    a  small  piece  of  wood. 
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Good-day,  iny  children,  herein  America,  there 
in  England,  and  in  all  other  countries  where  the 
language  called  English  is  spoken  —  or  any  other 
language  which  may  have  a  local  value.  Some- 
how, as  July  approaches,  and  all  good  Jacks-in- 
thePulpit  know  that  the  odor  of  gunpowder  must 
for  one  long,  noisy  day,  blend  with  the  breath  of  the 
daisies,  it  makes  one  feel  like  rejoicing  that  the 
days  of  strife  between  England  and  America  are 
over,  and  that  little  Yankee  Doodles  and  juvenile 
John  Bulls  will  find  it  out  as  they  grow  older. 

Fire  your  crackers,  my  little  ones,  here — but 
make  your  prettiest  bows  and  curtseys  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters  across  the  seas,  even  while 
you  frankly  confess  that  it  beats  all  how  good  it 
feels  to  be  an  American  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

THE    ARBUTUS    IN    TROUBLE. 

Now,  my  littlest  folk,  will  you  kindly  roll  on  the 
grass  for  a  few  moments,  or  hunt  for  four-leaved 
clovers  whilst  your  Jack  reads  a  very  important 
letter  to  the  big  boys  and  girls  ? 

Well,  well, —  you  all  wish  to  hear  —  do  you? 
I  warn  you  that  you  Ml  be  shocked.  If  1  can 
believe  my  senses,  this  letter  virtually  says  that, 
correctly  speaking,  there  is  no  trailing  arlnitus 
anywhere  in  America  -  think  of  that !  — and  that 
what  is  called  the  arbutus  in  England  does  n't  trail 
at  all,  but  stands  up  stark  and  stitT  like  the  straw- 
berry-tree that  it  sometimes  is,  and 

HIess  mc !  The  little  chicks  have  flown,  and 
only  my  big  boys  and  girls  are  listening  !  I  thought 
it  would  be  so.     Now  for  the  letter: 


Di'.Ali  Jacic-in-tiih-I'i'LPIT:  Vour  dcpatlmcnl  in  our  dear  Rt 
Ntoloi.AS  always  intcrcMH  mc  so  much  lh:il  I  want  lo  .idd  a  word  lo 
vour  lalk  alxMii  :,rhiilus.  in  ihc  April  nnml>cr  Some  vc.irs  ai:". 
Mr«  Ivlnah  |).  Clicncv.  in  .[.cakioi!  of  our  dainlv  llowcr,  v.iiJ  she 
"hjc.  ir.l  Ncry  mil.  h  m  ihc  name  arl.iims  as  wholly  in.  ..rrtrl.  and.  led 
by  tier  rcaiarlu  to  make  *oinc  little  research  into  the  matter,  I  found 


wc  had  »(>|ilant  known  botanically  as  arbutus.  Prof.  A>a  Gray, 
with  wuoin  1  afterward  &pokc  un  the  subject,  was  at  a  loss  lo  account 
for  the  orii;in  of  the  name  here,  and.  like  .Mrs.  Cheney,  he  deplored  (he 
use  of  local  rather  than  /utttiHUitl  n:imcs,  as  LcinR  most  niislr.idin^  : 
the  true  name,  JCfiigtrti  Kepcm,  \x\nv,  the  only  t.i.e  that  he  auth.'ri/ed. 
In  re^jard  lo  the  quotations  Irom  .Mrs.  Itiuwnin);  ;.nd  t-'owpcr.  any 
ont  familiar  with  the  arbutus  of  Ln^land  knows  that  it  is  not  a  creep- 
ing \ine  like  ours,  but  a  lar^je  shrub,  indeed  almost  a  tice  —  evergreen, 
with  red  Urries,  vimctimcs  tailed  there  (but  rarely,  1  thinki  the 
straw  berry'. tree,  and  fre.piently  found  in  plantations  and  slinib- 
bcries  ni.isscd  with  laurel,  holly,  and  other  liaidy  shrubs.  Our  '•  trail- 
int;  siirinK-flower  tinted  like  a  shell  "  is  unknown  to  our  MnKlish 
cousms  until  they  see  it  hc!^.  or  known  to  them  only  in  pictured  luiiii. 
As  rcf;ards  the  nronunciation  of  the  w.ird,  I  (|uite  a^iee  as  to  arbutus 
IreiuK  correct,  though  this  seems  t..  me  a  consideration  only  second- 
ary to  the  fact  that  the  name,  as  we  apply  it,  is  a  misnomer. 

-M.  R.  A. 

Dear,  dear !  Well,  my  poor  .American  flower- 
lovers,  all  you  can  do  when  next  May  comes  is 
to  get  down  on  your  little  knees,  and,  smothering 
your  grief,  search  tenderly  for  the  Epigira  Rcpcns 
and  ask  its  scientific  pardon  for  ever  having  called 
it  arbutus. 

By  the  way,  the  prize-boy  of  the  Red  School- 
house  requests  mc  to  state  right  here  that  this 
rather  high-sounding  name  for  the  pretty  little 
arbutus  gives  him  a  good  idea  of  the  plant,  which 
he  happens  never  to  have  seen.  He  says  the  word 
Rtpiits  (which  is  Latin)  tells  him  that  the  plant 
ue  have  called  arbutus  is  a  sort  of  cnepir,  and 
Efiigica  (which  is  Greek)  shows  him  that  it  creeps 
close  to  the  i;rouiid. 

So,  you  see,  there  arc  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Greek  and  Latin  are  more  friendly  to  the  flowers 
than,  at  first  thought,  one  would  suppose  possible. 

Think  the  matter  over. 

HAVE    YOU    SEEN     HIM  ? 

HiiRK  is  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  at  the  seaside, 
who  uses  his  eyes  to  good  advantage  in  observing 
a  living  mite  which  he  calls  "  .-X  small  worrier." 
He  may  mean  to  say  warrior,  but  either  worrier  or 
warrior  is  a  good  name  for  the  lively  and  pugnacious 
fellow  the  little  boy  describes : 

I  WONDER,  dear  Jack,  how  many  of  vour  little  friends  have  seen 
this  kind  of  insect :  It  is  of  a  bntwntsb  tint,  and  has  six  small  legs, 
somewhat  rcscmblinK  a  spider's.  These  little  worriers  are  Joiind  on 
the  sand,  sometimes  in  small  passapes,  which  apj);trently  they  ha\e 
made.  If  you  shoidd  happen  to  offend  one  of  these  small  creatures 
in  any  way,  he  woidd  proltably  take  up  in  his  little  arms  such  a 
fearful  thing  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and  throw  it  at  you.  I  hope  that 
no  one  would  hurt  such  a  brave,  hannlcss,  and  iatcrcsting  mite. 

I  remain,  your  little  Iriend,  K.  P.   McU. 

HOW    TO    WRITE    ON     ICE    WITH     INK. 

Not  manv  of  you.  my  children,  will  care  to  write 
vour  letters  on  ice,  even  during  the  summer  months. 
But  1  was  rather  struck  with  the  novel  idea,  when 
a  boy  of  the  Red  School-house  told  the  dear  Little 
Schiiol-ma'ain  a  bit  of  news  that  lately  had  come  to 
this  country  from  .Austria.  It  appears  that  Francis 
Jt)seph,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  a  country-seat 
near  Vienna,  and  on  this  fine  royal  estate  is  a  lake 
which  in  wint-.-r  is  used  as  a  skating  pond.  Well, 
during  one  of  the  latest  .\ustrian  "cold  snaps,"  an 
expert  Vienna  gentleman  went  skating  there,  with 
a  little  reservoir  of  ink  adjusted  lo  the  back  of  his 
skate  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  ink  to  flow  out 
in  a  fine,  steady  stream.     Then  off  he  started,  and 
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before  he  liad  skated  lon;^.  tlicre  a|>|K';irecl  in  his 
r.ipiil  track  the  name  of  tlie  Crown  Princess,  beau- 
tifully and  plainly  written  upon  the  ice. 

Was  n't  tliis  a  pretty  compliment  to  set  before 
the  king? 

The  example  of  the  expert  Austrian  may  not 
be  easy  for  you  to  follow  just  now.  my  meltini; 
little  .\inericans  —  for  ice  is  somewhat  scarce  in 
your  part  of  the  world,  and  crown  princesses  espe- 
cially so.  Yet  the  idea  of  writing  upon  ice  will 
keep  till  next  winter. 

NIAGARA    LET    LOOSE. 

1  WONDER  if  any  of  you  have  ever  witnessed  a 
thunder-storm  in  the  .\lps?  My  birds  have  told 
me  of  it.  If  you  have  ever  seen  Niagara,  then 
just  imagine  it  let  loose  all  over  the  .MIeghany 
mountains,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  a  rain- 
storm in  the  .-Vlps  is.  The  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains d.ish  over  with  waterfalls,  and  the  gorges 
roar  wit'n  the  sound  of  the  water  anil  of  the  thun- 
der. The  foam  is  seen  on  every  side.  Presently 
limbs  of  trees  begin  to  tloat  by,  and  to  get  all 
tangled  up.  There  is  no  use,  however,  in  their 
trying  to  stop  all  that  ocean  of  water  and  mist. 
The  waves  leap  "  like  mad";  and  if  you  are  not 
on  a  good  high  and  dry  spot,  you  are  greatly  in 
danger. 

All  this  is  sometimes  seen  by  birds  and  human 
folk,  but  I,  for  one,  am  glad  I  have  not  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  it.  1  like  my  Niagaras  in  their 
proper  places,  and  in  a  very  mild  form. 

Now,  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  know  of  is 
to  see,  on  a  sunny  day.  just  after  a  shower,  shin- 
ing little  streams  running  down  from  tall  bent 
gnuscs,  and  resting  themselves  in  the  clover  leaves 
beneath. 

LONG    LIVES    AND    SHORT    LIVES. 

St.    1.01  is.  Mo 
I  *  ^  cr   to  yuur  question,  in  a 

rr  how  long  ihc  d.iv-lly  .ind 

cV.  rv      .■\>  for  Ihc  day-tly.  I 

. -.V  li,;Uonary.     W.  says:   "A 

ne   '  '  'I.  which,  after  ihc  change 

M-  i.:rcgation:  **  An  elephant 

li^c-  ,  ,.  loo;  a  camel.  40:  a  hor«. 

.-^  .  .Ln  oA.,  jj.  .1  cat,  15;  a  sheep,  10;  a  squir- 

rel. - 

1  n.  and  nwan  live  one  hundred  years. 

icrc»ted  reader,  J.  J.  C,  Jr. 

Surely,  my  animals  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
J.  J.  C,  Jr.  He  certainly  gives  them  promise  of 
long  lives,  according  to  their  kind.  Whether  Provi- 
dence expects  them  to  live  exactly  up  to  these 
figures  or  not.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  human  folk 
will  respect  possibilities,  and  not  wantonly  cut 
short  the  life  of  any  animal, —  the  mosquito,  of 
course,  excepted. 

Vcs,  mosquitoes  plainly  were  born  to  be  killed  — 
and  if  you  Ml  watch  one  long  enough,  when  he 
alights  u()on  you,  humming  cheerily,  vou  Ml  sec  him 
settle  down  delibcr.itely  and  sign  and  seal  his  own 
death-warrant.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  must 
be  his  calm  executioner. 

.Alas,  if  human  beings  had  less  feeling  the  mos- 
quito,  too,  might  live  his  hundr  -i  ■ ' 


THE    ORIGIN    OF     A     FEW    VI^ELL  KNOWN     NAMES. 

1  woN'niCK,  dear  Jack,  writes  a  friend  of  Si'. 
Xkudi  .rs,  if  any  of  your  young  folk  can  tell  how 
"calico"  came  by  its  name.'  Lest  they  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  1  will  say  that  it  is  derived  from 
Calicut,  a  city  of  Indi.i,  from  which  it  was  (irst 
taken  to  England,  in  1631,  by  the  Kast  India  Com- 
pany. Cambric,  you  iii.iy  tell  Hum,  comes  from 
Cambria,  liiiighani  is  derived  from  Ciuinganip, 
in  Brittany,  and  muslin  from  Mosul,  a  city  in 
.Asiatic  M'urkey.  M'ullc  is  named  from  a  city  in 
France.  Poplin  was  first  manufactured  in  a 
Papal  territory,  and  hence  was  called  Papaline  — 
afterward  changed  inio  "poplin."  Worsted  was 
tirst  spun  in  1630,  at  Worsted,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
Kngland,  where  the  industry  is  carried  on  to  this 
very  day.  t^auze  is  from  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  where 
it  was  tirst  made. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  young  folk  can  add  a  few 
interesting  items  to  this  list. 

INDEPENDENCE    DAY     IN     FAIRYLAND. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  not  generally  observed  in  the  fairies'  country, 
and  others  among  you  inay  feel  quite  sure  that 
ei'ery  day  is  Independence  Day  to  the  tiny  people. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  poets,  who  know  all 
about  fairy  folk,  have  found  out  just  how  iheir 
"Fourth"  is  celebrated,  as  you  '11  see  by  these 
verses,  written  for  you,  and  sent  to  my  "  Pulpit" 
by  airy  fairy  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 


The  wee  mid-summer  fairies  who  dwell  in  wood  .ind  meadow. 
Although  they  be  but  tinv  folk  are  patriotic  too; 

So  when  they  heard  the  children  say  the  "glorious  Fourth  "  \ 
coming. 
They  met  in  solemn  conference  to  sec  what  thry  could  do. 

Hut  fireworks  and  powder,  torpedoes,  rockets,  crnckers, 
.\re  not  for  sale  in  fair\'land.  as  vou  perhaps  might  dicam ; 

\\  first  the  ca.se  -seemed  Kopeless,  but.  after  weighty  thinking, 
Uke  clever  cIve-AmcHcans  they  hit  upon  a  scheme. 


First,  beneath  the  branches  they  unfurled  a  splendid  banner. 

Whose  stripes  were  crim.son  salvia  with  daisies  laid  between, 
Forect-me-nols  and  blue-bells  made  all  one  comer  aiurc. 

With  stars  of  golden  buttercups,  the  largest  ever  seen. 

For  crackers  and  torT>cdocs  ihey  snapped  the  empty  seed  pods. 

While  putr-balls  did  their  li:ilc  I>cm  to  sniuke  with  all  their  might. 
And  the  elfiiiy?/^  was  ended  with  sho<.ling  slars  for  rockets. 

While  Koman-candle  lirellics  lit  all  the  summer  night. 


RATHER    CONTRADICTORY. 

The  Little  School-ma'am  asked  her  children 
lately  if  any  of  them  could  give  her  a  common 
English  word  which  is  defined  as  "confined  or  re- 
strained," and  also  as  "  going,  or  ready  to  go," 
and  "  to  spring,  or  to  leap." 

Then,   before  they  could  reph.she  loltl  them 

that  she  held  in  her  hand  something  th.it  was 

(this  word)  XKXs  neatly  and  tastefully;  "  ;ind  in 
it."  she  adtled :  "  I  notice  that  a  hoy  remarked: 
'  I  am (this  word)  to  go  swimming  to-d:iy.'" 

Whereupon   Bessie  Scott,  one  of  the  scholars, 

said  with  a  laugh:   "And  I  can (fhis  word) 

any  .State  in  the  I'nion." 

Lot  me  hear  from  you  concerning  this  word. 


A    JAPANESE     LULLABY    SONG. 
Hv  A.  \'.  K.   ICasi'lakk. 


The  lullaby  song  tliat  Japanese 
mothers  sing  to  their  baby  boys 
and  girls  is  very  pretty,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  almost  drowsy  to 
think  of  it.  Little  children  in  Japan 
are  very  good  and  very  easily 
amused.  When  bedtime  comes  they  lie  on  tufted 
silken  covers  on  the  soft  matting  lloor,  and  the 
good  mother  sits  beside  them  and  pats  softly  with 
her  hand  and  sings : 


\V'h.it  buys  she  for  baby  dear,  in  the  village  store  ? 
Cymtuls,  drums,  llutcs,  and  uh  !  plcnly,  plenty  more. 
Paper  doggies,  pretty  toys,  every  thing  for  t«»by. 
Darling  baby  is  so  good, 
Hush-a-byc,  bye ! 

The  babies  in  Japan  have  sparkling  eyes  and 
funny  little  tufts  of  hair  ;  they  look  so  quaint  and 
old-fashioned,  e.xactly  like  those  doll-babies  that 
are  sent  over  here  to  America.  Now,  in  our  coun- 
trv  very  young  babies  are  apt  to  put  everything  in 
their  mouths  ;  a  button  or  a  pin,  or  anything,  goes 
straight  to  the  little  rosy  wide-open  mouth,  and 
the  nurse  or  mamma  must  always  watch  and  take 
great  care  that  baby  does  not  swallow  something 
dangerous.  But  in  Japan  they  put  the  small  babies 
right  down  in  the  sand  by  the  door  of  the  house, 
or  on  the  floor,  but  I  never  saw  them  attempt  to 
put  anything  in  their  mouths  unless  they  were  told 
to  do  so,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  anxious  about 
them.  When  little  boys  or  girls  in  Japan  are 
naughty  and  disobedient,  they  must  be  punished, 
of  course ;  but  the  punishment  is  very  strange. 
There  arc  very  small  pieces  of  rice-paper  called 
iiwxa,  and  these  are  lighted  with  a  match,  and 
then  put  upon  the  finger  or  hand  or  arm  of  the 
naughty  child,  and 
they  burn  a  spot  on 
the  tender  skin  that 
hurts  very,  very 
much.  The  child 
screams  with  the 
pain,  and  the  red- 
hot  vioxa  sticks  to 
the  skin  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and 
then  goes  out;  but 
the  smarting   burn 

reminds  the  little  child  of  his  f  lult.  I  do  not  like 
these  moxiis.  I  think  it  is  a  cruel  punishment. 
But  perhaps  it  is  better  than  a  whipping.  Only 
1  wish  little  children  never  had  to  be  punished. 

•  The  words  "  olii-agari-knlxisbi  "  refer  to  a  toy  ver>'  poniilar  among  small  children  in  China  and  Japan.  In  China  ii  is  called  "  pan- 
puh-tao,"  the  thing  that  may  l>c  "banged  but  nol  overtiirneu  " ;  and  a  comtiinn  name  for  it  in  Japan  is  Hanima  San.  or  "Mr.  Panmia." 

The  toy  is  a  strong  pa^Icb•>ard  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  tiiiialling  position,  and  i>  so  rounded  and  »cighlc<l  al  ibe  lioiioni  that  it  uill 
always  bob  up  in  a  silting  (.oNturc,  no  matter  how  often  rtnc  may  kniK-k  it  over.  It  is  s:ud  to  reprrsent  an  old  ltuddhi<.t  saint  n.in)cd 
Daruma,  who  came  from  India  to  China  in  the  sixth  century,  and  tat  ga/ing  at  a  wall  for  nine  years,  as.  like  many  other  Huddhist«.  he 
thought  he  could  attain  to  supreme  happincsa  by  that  kind  of  "  fixed  contemplation."  The  name  in  the  siuig  means  "the  little  law- 
dtKtor  "  (kobokhi)  "  who  bubs  up  again '    (oki-agari),  after  being  knocked  over. 


Nenne  no  omori  doko  ye  itta  ? 
Ano  yaina  kocte  o-salo  ye  Itta. 
O-sato  no  o-miyage  nani  moratta  ? 
Uenden,  taiko,  ni  sho  no  fuye, 
Oki-agnri-koboshi,*  ni  inu  hariko, 
B€ya  wa  ii  ko  da, 
Ne-T.e  shi-na  !  " 


And  this  little  song  means,  in  our  language, 

Hush-a-byc,  bye ! 
I  tarling  baby  is  so  good, 
Hush-a-byc,  bye  \ 
Where  is  niirsie  gone,  where  did  she  go? 

away  to  the  town,  I  know. 


r^^l'*.* 


A  summi:r   idvi. 


IlV    llKNRY    MODKK. 


A  SOLITARY  sand-crab  sidled  from  his  cave, — 
His  melancholy,  dark,  and  secret  lodjjinj;, — 

Scurried  down  the  shingle  to  follow  every  wave 
And  then  kept  his  feet  dry  by  dodging. 


And  whenever  you  thought  he  was  going  straight 
ahead, 
He  would  shoot  right  off  at  an  angle. 


Mis  funny   little  eyes  seemed  poppinj; 
head, 
And  his  legs  seemed  all  in  a  tangle, 


Now,  would  n't  it  be  fun  to  know  the  funny  little  life 
from    his         Which  he  lives  in  his  sandy  home  ;  and  maybe 
To  have  an  introduction  to  his  funny  little  wife, 
And  see  the  little  sand-crab  babv. 


SAFE. 


TiiK  lktti-:r-box. 


arc  rc>pccifull; 
icd  at  the  uAk 


•  infonncd  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  ihr  istli  of  September.  nxauuscripUi  ca 
c  of  St.  Nicholas.  Consequently,  th()>c  who  desire  t<»  f;ivur  the  magazine  with 
will  f>lc.is=  postpone  >cnding  their  MSS.  uiuil  aftci  the  l.ist-nained  date. 


ntly  be 


Fkank    R.  Stockto 


In  reply  i'>  a  letter  which  we 
his  dog  l^iddie,  he  wrote  : 


\Vi 


X    V. 


I>KAR  St.  Nicitoi-As:  My  d>ig  I-addic  was  a  cur  —  a  mixture  of 
black-and-tnii  and  spaniel,  the  former  predominating.  He  died,  abis, 
in  l''cbniary  —  was  killed  by  a  big  dog  of  my  ncighlwir.  When  1 
came  t.>  where  he  lay.  several  hours  after  the  big  dog  had  had  hold 
of  him,  he  wa-i  nv>tionle>s,  but  still  alive.  The  wounds  which 
covered  his  body  had  dried  up  in  the  sun.  When  1  spoke  to  him 
he  made  no  other  sign,  but  all  his  rounds  instantly  began  to  bleed 
afresh  :  it  was  like  bloody  tears  trickling  from  all  over  his  body.     I 


suppose   ir 
afterward. 


led  his  pids. 
Verj'  jiiiccrcly  yoi 


He  died  in  a  little  white 


Jo 


BlRROl- 


Madison,  N  J. 
Dkak  St.  XiCMOU^s:  Inclosed  is  a  rough  sketch  from  memory 
of  my  dog  "  Fax."  Those  who  had  known  the  dog  and  who  saw  the 
sketch  recognized  the  likeness.  The  sketch  is  as  rough  as  the  dog's 
disposition,  but  it  will  give  an  artist  the  necessary  points  from  which 
to  work.  It  must  be  remembered  thai  the  front  h;ilf  of  the  dog  was 
setter^  and  the  hind  half /(7/w/cr.  His  front  legs  were  short :  his  hind 
legs  very  long.  He  was  <|uick  iand  animated,  his  cars  being  gener- 
ally cocked  ready  for  mischief.  I  hope  this  Htile  sketch  may  be  of 
service.  He  was  of  a  light  color,  with  brown  markings,  and  his  long 
cars  were  very  handsome.  V'ours  ver>'  truly, 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Wi:  thank  Mr.  Stockton  ver>'  much  for  his  spirited  sketch  of 
"  Fax"  which  we  have  reproduced  on  page  677.  just  as  it  left  his 
hand,—  witliout  the  help  of  any  other  artist. 


Th 


Stokv  of  Tii 
d  ages  of  the  boy 
arrar,  12 ;   Florcni 


Little  Six. 
and  girls  constituting 


l;cn 


:c  Howe,   1 1 :    Mary  Barton.  1 1  : 

Ilertic    Enswonh.  9;  and  Lloyd 


PurH^RAMMIi    op     THK     EsTKHTAINMIINT    GIVKN     nV    THK     LiTTLE 
PbOPLF.    rOR    THIi    BliNKKlT   OK    TIIK    Fl.(K)I>   SlFriillERS. 

ComMiments  0/  "  The  LittU  St>," 
fit  ( >/rni  /Ai//,  /or  Saturday  Kvenmg,  Fcbrnary  ib. 

Part  First. 

Crrrthijc  CUf    Tmk   LiTriK  Six. 

"  I'hf  fifst  I  Can  " , . .   Florhnce  Hdwi!. 

**  The  Puz^iUU  CentHS'Taker"         Rred  Wmitk. 

••  Ovrr  the  HiUta  the  Piwr.fUuse  "... Zoii  Farkar. 

*•  PifrvtAy  SM//nvtn" Marv  Harton. 

••  Thfrc  iK«f  OM  lynmeH  "    Tmb  Troi  ik. 

Part  Sucond. 

"  /A»w  Aferry  the  U/t  o/>t  Bini" Tmk  Troii-f. 

"  S.mg  0/ the /ioMuik" R&KU  WlllTB. 

*'  Katy  Dii" .   Bhrtib  Enswortii. 

*'Jra»Hftte  ntid  Jeatinnt  ** 

A  duel,  followed  by  Tableau  by 


Paki-  TiitNi). 
'  Mother  Goose*' 


Thk  L1TTI.U  Six. 


Part  Foi  rth. 

"Art  in  thk  Koskw*  od  Familv"; 
A  play  in   Ihree  Acts 

Head 0/ the  Household Reed  WiinE. 

Mater  Fatnilias Florence  Howe. 

Juhel  Koseivood,  artist  0/ the  house ZiiE  Farkai<. 

-  ( ii^eUna  Rose^vood^  beauty  0/  the  family  Marv  Barton. 

Attgust  Kose^vpody  pride  0/ the  home Bektie  Enswortii. 

Decatur  Rosewood,  his  mother's  hope LixiVD  Uknson. 

Sottgs  and  Good  Sight Bv  the  Rosewood  Family. 

.-\dmission.  15  cenis;  reserved  seats,  20  cents.  The  entire  re- 
ceipts to  be  given  to  the  sufferers  by  the  flood.  The  performance  to 
begin  at  7:30,  sharp,     ojr  Please  bring  this  programme  with  you. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Owing  to  the  suggestion  in  the  March 
umt>er  of  St.  Nicholas,  about  p.isting  picture-cards,  I  ha\e  spent 
lany  happy  hours  during  a  long  illness,  and  have  nine  large  cards 
Dvcred  each  side,  and  they  arc  vcr>-  pretty.  I  did  not  plan  any 
[mtic  ones,  but  made  one  a  mass  of  pretty  Ibices.  I,  too.  shall  send 
lem  to  a  hospital. 

ugh  I  am  a  girl,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  "  Drill." 

ain,  your  loving  reader. 


Altho 


Nkw   \iy 


tell  you  aboi.i  my  three  little 


a  baby  bfiy,  a  baby  dog,  .ind  a  baby  cat  Ihc  little 
i  Harr>',  the  kitten  s  name  is  Tigs,  and  the  pup's  name 
lusc  his  hair  is  so  long  over  his  eves  that  it  lot.ks  like  a 


Dear  St.  Nicho 
playmates  - 
boy's  name 

is  Wigs,  becaus- _.„„_.- _._    - 

curly  wig.  Wigs  cha.ses  'J'igs,  Tigs  chases  \\  ig>,  and  Harry  chases 
them  all.  Wigs  sleeps  in  a  b.T.skel,  'Jigs  sleeps  on  a  rug  Ly  the  fire, 
and  H.irrj-  sleeps  tn  a  crib.  Tigs  keeps  one  eye  open  to  sec  what 
Wigs  is  at.  Wigs  keeps  one  eye  open  to  sec  what  j'igsis  at,  but  Harr>- 
keeps  both  eves  tight  shut,  as  a  baby  shontd. 

One  day,  Harr>'  wis  sick  and  CLiuld  not  play.  Tigs  jumped  into 
the  crib  on  one  side,  Wig>  jnmped  in  at  the  other,  and  sotm  all  three 
were  fast  asleep.  By  and  by  mother  came  into  the  room.  Harr^- 
woke  up.  and  said  he  felt  l>eitcr.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  said  that 
the  cuddling  of  U  igs  and  Tigs  had  made  him  quite  well,  so  ever 
after  ihey  were  called  Dr.  Wigs  and  Dr.  Tigs. 


Ci/ 


H- 


Dka 


Niciio 
n  the  J  a 


CHtCAfO. 

ur  account  of  the  "  Girls'  Military 
mtier  made  me  think  it  might  interest 
bout  a  g^'innaBUun  for  girls  and  young 


Company 

some  of  your  readers  to  he: 

ladies,  which  we  have  here. 

There  are  about  forty  members,  and  we  meet  I 
dancing-hall  Our  costumes  .tre  a  little  like  ihos 
"(;irls'  Military  Company."  but  we  don't  wc 
drcsMTs  extend  only  a  Utile  l>elow  the  knee  W< 
wand,  and  percussion  excrv:i>cs,  and  a  ver\'  pretty 
above  fourlccn  vcir*  of  age  may  join. 

Wiui  h>vc  and  best  wishes,  from  A  Gymnast 


*eek  at 


mbbcll. 
Any  girl 


5   The  TRori'tt.      ench 

i  H. 


Hot  ston.  Ti'Xas. 

been  a  subscriber  to  your  magaxine 
•s  no  other  t<i  etjual  it. 
As  I  h.i'vc  never  seen  a  letter  fnim  llniihton.  I  thought  I  would 
write  one,  and  tell  you  something  about  i>ur  city. 

It  is  in  the  s.unh'cni  p.irt  of  the  I.»mc  Slat  Stale.  It  is  Miuatcd 
on  the  banks  ..f  Buffalo  Riyou.  ViMiors  who  come  here  laugh  .-it 
such  an  insignifuani  stream,  hut  we  feel  (]ii!ie  proud  of  it,  as  it  i\ 
the  oidy  water  near  us.  In  the  sprintf  11  is  really  qnile  pretty  :  w-tth 
iiK  stately  magnolKts  and  graceful  w  ilhnv-irecs,  the  Mxner)'  w  quite 


Hing. 


Hi.i 

li.li 

.11  111 

KTiiwi 

"S- 

w 

hoirK 

Ihr 

und  <:. 

into 

II  c\ 

Oui 

!   til 

ly  IS 

'  35:* 


e  haw  til 
South :  also  a 
vchangc. 

lamed  after  G 


PD  and  40,000  inhahilanli^  and  ivraridly 
;st  uniim  dei^ti.  and  one  of  the  finest 
handsome  market-houhc,  court-hout-c, 

eueral  Sam  Houtton,  the  leader  in  onr 


TUL     LKTTKK-UOX. 


wur  with  Mexico.  The  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  gave  us  our 
inileuenilencc,  wait  fought  only  a  few  mtlc^  frxim  here.  The  Jitdof 
April,  the  annivcr%ary  of  that  Kittle,  i*  always  i\  Suic  holiday.  I 
hope  my  letter  i*^  not  too  lon^  tit  be  ptibti^hed,  a\  I  would  l»vc  to  sec 
ic  ill  pnnl. 

\  .nir  con«.mt  rc-idcr.  Marv  Katk   H . 


tried  to  haot;  a  Uuilc 
sucoectkd.      1  fe.«r  nr 


FoKT  Sl'PPLV,  I.  T. 
rmy  nirl.  and  as  I  have 
vniiM  tell  you  about  the 
iw  the  lndi.in  /./^fj  and 
rT>'  their  Uibio  on  their 
s  boni  with  a  tooth.  I 
St.  Niciiot..\s,  and 
e  to  print. 

JKNN.E    A 


:>bed 


1.  Nkiiou\s.      Five  1 
-igcrly  rcid  '*  Sara  Cr 


"pie-t  lay  on  the  ubie 
we,"  and  thon>ughIy 


lic^idcx  the  St.  Nicholas  I  received  two  of  Miss  Alcott's 

ndoncofMi^s  Muloch's. 
ilo^Hi-bvc.  with  best  wishes  from  your  interested  reader, 

Elsa  R.  S- 


Df.\r  Sr    NiCHoi-vs:  I  d  .n*t 
b.>t  "  from  Egypt,  s-*  1  thought  I  would  write. 

t  airi  is  very  warm  at  present,  and  the  smclK !  —  they  are  fearful, 
in  the  little  narrow  streets.  I  wish  I  could  pve  some  idea  of  the 
b-uars.  They  arc  little,  narrow  alleys,  where  no  carriage  can  pass  ; 
the  baian  have  no  d'»rs.  and  arc  open  to  the  street :  most  of  the 
gtiods  for  sale  ore  outside  on  a  stand,  while  the  men  sit  inside,  cross- 
Icijgcd;  such  liivetv  table-covers  in  brii^ht  coli>rs  may  be  bought, 
nr  s  ifa-cushi  .MS  L-iil.ruJcrc!  in  gu|d,  doylcys.  curtauis,  etc.  One 
v^i.h-^  !■■  I>  IV  then  .ill.  N.it  one  reason  why  I  hate  to  go  to  the 
h.i'i->  i^.  [h.tt  it'  \  Ml  h,ut_-  iiKuic  a  purcha.se.  no  matter  how  long 
Jv-!'  r-  :'  •  -t  ■.  1  A  ,'.  ,  rcmcnibcrs  you,  and  tears  out  after  you.say- 
KU  r  i>c»ple,  why  V'lu  not  buy  of  me?  "     If  they 

.»'-.  them   i*i»;   after   a  great  deal  of  wrangling 

thr.  they  e-xpect  only  half  wh.it  they  ask. 

1  utc  :   but  they  beat   them  so  that  the  donkey 

^c■^  r  L  ;■.  ,1.  ■-  II-;  r.iv*'.  red  sp*ii,  where  his  man  is  especially  fond 
•t' j.»''Si:i,;  him  with  the  end  of  the  stick.  There  is  a  delicious  candy 
m  .1    here,  like  mir.h-mallow.   called  Turkish  delight. 

I'iic  '■•.  T  !  ty  1  'Acni  to  an  .Arab  wedding,  in  a  pri\'ate  house; 
the   r  Tiful:    the   bride's  bed    w.is  hung  with  white 

:  the  spread,  satin  worked  in  gold :  th< 


L  sm^ll  babv.  l<>okin^  . 


the  bride  was  about  fifteen,  and  looked 

1  a  train  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  which 

I  she  ascended  her  throne:   she  wore  ostrich 

n  front  ni' them  a  great  many  diamond  pins. 

Jtrcrr  present)    were  turned  out  of  the  room 

I  .while,  along  came  the  bridcgraom  with  a 

utcrcJ   on  the  ground  (more  candy 

)lc  then    went  tipstairs  to   meet   the 

■-.■en  her  before — just  think  of  it. 

rcet :  they  show  only 


them  ver^'  well  at  first,  but  now  I 
than  their  mother.  1  like  gomg  i 
gikcs  out  and  leases  nic,  I  feel  verj- 


arry  tht 


cry 


ver>- 
ch,  and  whci 


'7 


ch  belter 


ihnugh  Ihle  going 
and  her  mother 

I  father,  and  M.na-.unc^  people  try  to  U.nc  mc.  but  I  will  n-t  go. 
m  a  liitlc  French  dog.  and  can  understand  only  ..  little  i-.nghsh. 
incercly  hope  thi»  is  nut  too  lung  to  put  in  the  "  Lcltcr-b<ix." 
Yourliitlc  dog-friend,  ToTO. 


Sai.i   I.AKK  Cirv. 

Dhar  St.  NtciiitLAs:  As  we  have  never  seen  any  letter  from  Salt 
Lake  wc  thought  that  we  would  like  to  sec  one  in  your  **  I.ctter- 
bo.\."  We  read  your  stor>',  ■*  How  the  Hart  Hoys  Saw  Great  Salt 
Lake,"  .ind  thought  it  a  very  true  description  of  that  day,  as  we 
were  present. 

We  have  two  bathing  resorts,  Cirfield.  which  is  run  by  the  Mor- 
mons, and  Utkc  Park,  which  Ls  run  by  our  people.  The  bathing  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  w.trld. 

We  enjoy  your  maga/inc  very  much. 

We  attend  Rowland  Hall,  a  very  nice  school,  for  girls  only. 

tJood-byc,  Maid  and  Makie. 


pre 


Dear  St.   Xichoi„\s:   My  uncle  gave  you  to  mc  for  a  Christmas 
;,  and  I  enjoy  you  ver\-  much, 
staying  with  my  grandma  and  grandpa,  four  miles  from  Elo^d. 


,  I  have  a  very  pretty  canarj'.  His  name  is  **  Bobbv 
Shaflo,"  but  I  call  him  "  Bob"  for  short  He  is  all  yellow,  and  is  a 
bcautil'ul  singer.  He  had  a  dark  ring  around  his  neck,  but  it  is 
all  gone  now.  He  is  vcr>'  tame,  and  will  eat  from  my  lips.  His 
cage  door  is  open  all  the  time,  and  he  perches  on  our  heads,  and 
sometimes  comes  down  to  breakfast.  He  is  ver>'  jealous  of  my  three- 
year-old  sister,  licssie. 

I  made  the  paper  IkiII,  and  intend  to  make  some  of  colored  paper, 
to  h.ing  up 


With  best  1 


r  little  friend. 


Dora  W- 


.iMrcn  on  their  shoulders.     The  othj 

sket  baLinccd  on  her  head,  and  in 

1(1  in  an  easy  way,  holding  to  each 

-nl  IrTi's  eyes  are  -always  covered 

■1  .us   to  brush  them  off.  and 

-;   almost  all    have  tniuble 

u  -nr-n  ride  in   coup6i.  the 

ind  no  one  can  ^ec 

-  two  men  in  gay 
;  r  silver;  their  legs 
1  call  out  to  clear 
..:li.hnr  American* 
,(  looks  vcr^•  nretty 
'     they  die  of  ncart- 

,  1  meant  »ne  of  the  best  clau.  of 
You  have  In  smoke  the  cii(arctte« 
>«uhcd.  Loii*«  C . 


Ror.KRS  Park,  Ilu 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  but  as  my 
letter  was  not  printed  I  thought  1  would  write  again.  Every  month, 
as  soon  as  you  come,  I  go  up  to  the  dnig-storc  to  get  you.  When  I 
come  back  I  sit  down  and  read  you.  I  am  reading  the  ston-,  "  Drill : 
A  Story  of  Schoo|.b.»y  Life."  .ind  I  like  it  very  much. 

I  should  think  the  General  would  have  been  mad  when  the  boys 
broke  the  broomsticks  on  their  knees.  I  belong  to  a  company 
myself,  and  the  captain  made  all  the  guns  himself.  I  am  only  eight 
years  old.  so  excu.sc  all  mistakes. 

Good-bye,  Edward  S.  C . 


WASHtNGTOS,    D.  C. 

De  \k  St.  N1CH01.AS  ;  I  write  this  letter  (o  you.  to  describe  a  trip 
I  made  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  here  in  Washington, 
Outside  of  the  dome,  a  person  lookin|f  at  it  would  say  its  height  was 
about  twi>  hundred  feet,  while  in  reality  it  is  over  three  hundred  feel. 
I  counted  the  steps  on  my  way  up,  and  found  the  number  of  them  to 
be  just  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  ICach  step  is  about  one  fool  in 
height,  so  that  the  dome  is  over  three  hundred  feet  in  hcighL  The 
flight  of  stairs  is  very  tortuous  ;  it  winds  around  and  around.  The 
moment  a  person  ^leps  out  upon  the  little  circular  piaz/a  at  the  lop, 
he  is  sinick  with  the  grand  panomma  that  lies  spread  out  before  him. 
like  a  feast  of  good  things,  upon  which  he  can  feast  his  eyes.  From 
the  Capitol  as  a  center,  the  beholder  sees  the  bro-id  avenues  and 
streets  radiating  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  White  House  li>ok$ 
like  a  doll. house,  the  Treasun-  building  like  a  small  piece  ..f  m.irble, 
.ind  the  new  pension-r.fficc  building  (made  of  btirkl  looks  like  a 
pressed  brick  lying  on  the  ground.  Peonle  look  like  flies.  In  the 
background  of  the  l>cautiful  picture  lies  the  placid  Potomac,  b-ickcd 
up  by  the  Virginia  hills. 

There  is  much  more  I  might  describe,  but  I  fear  1  have  weaned 
ny»  already.     I  write  this  letter  with  a  feeling 
•.-Lsons*  viz. :  First,  because  the  subject  is  such 
3nd,  because  1  write  so  badly. 
A  constant  reader,  John  C . 


,■  readers  (if  I  have 
misgiving,  for  two 
'chestnut."  and  k 


CoN5TANTIKortF, 

Dear  St  NtCHOt.AS:  You  must  not  think  because  I  live  in  Con- 
fUnlinople  that  I  am  a  Turk.      I  am  an  American. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  This  is  the  fir^t  year  I  have  taken 
you.  and  I  enjoy  you  very  much.  One  of  my  favorite  stories  is 
'•  How  the  Yankees  Came  to  Blackwood."  "  Little  I  onl  Kauntlc 
rr»y."  of  whom  *o  many  of  the  leticm  speak,  came  before  I  untk  you, 
but  I  have  a  bound  volume  of  it.  So  I  know  how  much  they  must 
have  enjoycfl  it.     I  wxs  looking  at  it  to-day.     My  letter  is  growing 


1  ten  yean  ola,  and 


H* 


II  n- 


7i8 


THE     LKTTER-liOX. 


Df.ar  St.  ^'^CHO|J^^:    \Vc 
1  (lcUt;htf.il  m;i^a/ii)c,  .ind  ha 


n.iny  tcrmc 


Yi)NKi;hs.  N.  Y. 
tricnds,  who  l>oth  think  you 
y..ii  for  tttu  yean..  VunWcm 
ittic  Litv  (in  tlic  Muds'in,  and  being  built  upon 
onictimcs  called  (he  Icrracc  City. 
:o.u  named  l*cp[>cr.  :iiid  a  hitlc  v^a^nn  in  which  wc 
drisc  very  often.  The  laic  bU//aid  Icll  a  ureat  many  lartjc  drills, 
some  l>cini;  ten  or  twelve  feet  hijjh.  Ihc  ir.iins  were  blocked  fur 
three  or  fuir  d:iys,  and  n.»  mails  tould  be  delivered.  '1  he  Kf^i''^  >* 
now  gmwing  >;reen,  and  ihe  trees  beginning  to  bud,  of  which  we  aic 
%cr\'  glad,  as  ihcy  show  the  >ign\ol  icturning  spring. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  new  railroad  connecting  with  tlic 
elevated  p»ad  in  New  York  has  l)cen  complete*). 

Wc  both  enjoyed  the  stories  of  "  Little  l-ord  Fauntlcrtiy."  "Juan 
and  Juaiiita,"  and  think  all  others  delightful.  With  best  wishes  for 
Sr    NiLHOLAs,  wc  bith  remain, 

Your  interested  readers,  M.adge  D.  anu  Akjl  E . 


R.  I. 


NKWrOKT. 

a  long  lime,  and  I 
)us  Papa  has  gone 
oyc..rs.  butall  ihis 
for  him  and  mark 
nd  the  world  with 


OiMR  St.  Nicnoi.\s:  I  have  taken  vou  foi 
like  you  more  and  more  all  ihc  time.  .My  prcc 
away  to  sea.  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  t 
linic  I  have  sent  you  to  him.  1  paint  a  piciun 
the  stor\-  I  like  best.  So  you  have  been  all  an 
him,  and  now  you  are  gouig  to  Africa,  for  Papa's  ship  is  ordered 
there.  1  wish  1  could  go  with  you,  because  I  want  to  sec  Papa  so 
much. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the  pcLs  on  Papa's  ship.  The  sailors 
have  a  monkey,  two  pigeons,  a  Madagascar  cat  named  Tommy,  a 
beautiful  hl.ick  cat  c.lled  Tom,  a  litilc  cinnamon  monkey  called  Jock, 
two  puppies  called  Ikih  and  Per.  Evcrv  evening  ihey  go  where  the 
officers  smoke  and  have  a  regular  plav. "  The  little  dons  trv  to  catch 
T<immy,  but  he  Ls  tr>o  quick  for  the  lat  liitic  halls;  he  jumps  over 
their  backs  and  pulls  their  tails.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  half  the 
lovely  things  P.ipa  writes  mc,  ab  >ut  his  ship  and  the  pets. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  please  print  this  letter,  because  I  want  my 
Papa  to  see  it  in  the  St.    Nichoi^s  as  a  great  surprise.   Papa  gives 
1  read, 
nd  J 


I  think  "Juan  : 
stories  1  ever  read. 

I  have  only  one  brothei 
and  Mamma  is  my  small 

I  am  going  to  take  yo 


ind  "  Lord  Fauntlcroy  '*  the  ^si 

:  sister.     Papa  is  my  big  brother, 

i  long  as  you  live,     la 


1)1, 


Niciini^s:  I  have  taken  yoi 
:  stories  ate  *'  luluard  .\thoy, 


Peoria,  Iij. 
^■ou  for  six  months.  Among 
my  favorite  stories  are  **  luluard  .\thoy,"  "  Trudcl's  .Siege,"  and 
••  Three  .Miles  Hi^h  m  a  llalliMjii."  I  suppose  I  hke  the  latter  so 
much  bccaUNe  I  s;iw  a  man  jump  from  a  balloon,  with  the  aid  of  a 
parachute,  at  a  height  of  bclwecn  one  and  two  thousand  feet.  He 
landed  unhurt,  but  he  tore  his  parachute  a  little.  His  balloon  was 
about  seventy-five  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  circumfcrentx.  1  am 
thirteen  year.  old.      1  like  you  very  much. 

Your  interested  reader,  J.  B.  S 


Wichita,  Kansas. 
Mv  Dear  .St.  Nichoi.as  :  I  have  uken  you  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  I  think  you  are  the  best  magazine  e\cr  published.  1  liked 
"Sara  Lrewe  •  very  much,  and  I  like  all  of  .Miss  .Alcott's  stories.  I 
Uvcin  a  lively  Western  city,  where  the  people  do  nothing  but  talk 
real  estate  and  pore  over  new-addition  pljis  I  go  to  the  Carficld 
University,  but  bcird  at  home.  It  is  s..  diRcrent  Irorn  any  school  I 
ever  went  to.     1  am  tweb  e  ye.nrs  old,  and  never  wrt»te  to  you  before. 


r  loving  little  friend.  LaI'i^ 

P.  S.—  My  best  doll  is  named  Queen  Victoria. 


We  have  received  interesting  letters  from  the  young  correspond- 
ents whose  names  arc  printed  below  : 

•MJollie,"  Arthur  E.  F.,  A.  Burr,  Helen  li  ,  Daisy  Seiler,  F.  and 
J.,  .-Vlice  Jenckes,  Stanley  A.  Beadle,  Agnes,  Joe,  and  tlinor,  M. 
M.,  F.thel  Gould,  Bessie  Bower,  Helen  W.  H.,  J.anet  H.  Slewan, 
Minnie  P.  R.,  Grace  F..  Hulse.  Sadie  Crane,  1..  Judith  Montague, 
Miriam  Hok  Wart;,  Belle  Adams  .nnd  Edie  Bowelsi,  Biniic  Nettcr, 
Alice  I,.  F.-urwcathcr.  Berth.!,  B.  and  I...  Rachel  <J.  Gwyn,  D.  F., 
M.  .M.,  I.ouis  A.,  J.ames  H.  Cayford,  Mabelle  I.  V.  .M.,  H.irry 
Closson,  Eddie  Simmons,  ElsieC.  P.  .  D.  P..  Callic  V.  M.tson.  Olive 
May  Perry,  Ethel  R.  Tebault,  Beulah  B.  Whilcomb,  Myla  Jo  Clos- 
ser,  .Mamie  A.  Case,  Sadie  Nichols,  Marion  F.  Nichols,  Helen 
Hunt,  Harriet  M.  Burnett,  F.dwin  M.,  Willie  C.  Megarge,  K.  Voung, 
Mamie  L.  Wilson,  Alma  Belle  Connell,  S.  S.,  Winifred  Davis,  Elea- 
nor  .M.  B.,  Charles  F.  Wilson,  Louise  M.,  Susanna  G  ,  Inna  Cop- 
page,  Martha  C.  and  Eleanor  H.,  Carlotu  C.  Read,  Hester  Coch- 
r.inc,  Edith  H.  Gage,  .Mary  Bell  Street,  D.  O.,  and  D.  F. 


TiiK   uinrH,r,-Box. 


ANSWERS    TO    TUZZLLb    IN    THE    JUNE    NUMDER. 

Hkxagoss.     I.     I.   Atad.    3.  Taci 


VowKLS.  The  Month  of  Rose*.  1.  A  drowning  man 
.11  a  straw.  3.  The  of^r  |>ariy  is  always  at  fault.  3.  A 
!■■  .k  i;rcat  solitude.  4.  /{uw.im  btoud  is  all  of  one  culor 
■  Lonvcr.c^  not,  tHtKvs  nothin^;.  0.  ffonry  in  the  mouth 
i;.e.  7.  i/'.i/^rnin  by.  will  not  turn  the  mill.  8.  Drink 
•  -X  death.  .>-  The  /niy'uf  the  pudding  l»  in  the  eating. 
I  it  which  you  i^i-r.  11.  (.tood  ni'ri/i  cost  nuthtng,  but 
rich.  13.  Fancy  may  bolt  bran  and  thinV  ix.  Jiour.  13. 
r  1  .Mis  no  moTC  than  a  cros>  one.  14.  Long  is  the  arm 
15.  .More  Aiu/'*-,  Ic&s  speed. 
vKtL     1.    Pagan,     z.    Agave.     3.    Games.     4.  Avert. 

i'ESrR\L    Acrostic.       Dandelion,    mistletoe       Cross- 
naI)M.\n.     a.    plAlcc.     3.    coNSuI.     4.    relVfop.     j. 
taLEnt.     7.  goITre.     8.   siOOps.     9.  siNEwy. 
Cast-a*acL 
iK\DiNC^      Boone.     1.  B>car.     3.   O-pcn.     3.  O-men. 

s    KD  Central  Acrostic.    Cleopatra. 
pigEuns.     4.  corOneL     5.  slil'iicr. 
ctRcv*.     ^  cavAlry. 


I.   danCcrs. 
6.  pyr.\mid. 


much; 


.Atad.    3.  Tacit.    3.   Acacia.    4.  Dickens.  5. 
Ancle.    7.  Sccr.     II.     i.  Stem.     3.  Togas.     3.   Egcria. 

L Marengo.  5.  Singer.  6.  Agent,  r  Oris.  111.  i.  Flam.  2. 
ban.  3.  Abodes.  4.  MadLson.  5.  Nestle.  6.  Soles.  7.  NcsL 
A  Pkciuar  Pi. 

Hear  the  skylark  in  the  cloud. 

Hear  the  cricket  in  the  griss. 
TrilliuK'  blithcncoN  clear  :iiid  loud. 

Chirping  glee  to  all  who  pass. 
Oh.  the  mcrr>-  summer  lay  ! 
Earth  and  sky  keep  holiday. 

Hear  the  leaves  that  kiss  the  air. 
Hear  the  laughter  of  the  bees : 
Who  remembers  winter  care 

In  the  shining  days  like  these? 
Oh,  the  merrj'  Uy  of  June! 
All  our  hearts  arc  glad  in  tunc. 

Mrs.  j4uj>usfa  Dax'ics  li-'ehsier. 
atCin 

Victoria." Ckoss-word  Enicma. 

Eass'  Cubes.     I.     From  i  to  3,  carpet;  a  to  4,  teapot;  t  to  3. 
chased ;  3  to  4,  direct ;  5  to  C,  yeasts ;  6  to  8,  scr\cs ;  5  to  7,  yonder ; 

fto  8,  roasts;  1  to  5,  cloy;  3  to  6,  tars;  4  to  8,  tubs;  3  to  7,  deer. 
I.  From  I  10  3,  cables;  a  to  4,  stamps;  1  to  3,  closet;  3  to  4, 
tramps ;  5  to  6,  season :  6  tu  8,  neatly :  5  to  7,  shadow ;  7  to  8, 
wintry ;  i  to  5,  cabs ;  a  to  C,  sign ;  4  to  8,  slay ;  3  to  7,  trow. 

To  OUR  PrzziJiRs:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
shoul  t  be  addressed  tJ  St.    Nichoi_\s  "  Riddlc-btix,     care  of  The  Centukv  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

A'.>.vt.H-.  to  all  the  PiziLEs  IN  THK  .Xpkil  Numder  werc  received,  before  April  15th,  from  Maud  E.  P.-»lmer — A.  Fiskc  and 
».■  •  —  ••  l_»iin  Sch'>"I  Cadet"  —  Grace  ivupfcr—  "Socrates"  —  "Solomon  Quill" —  Russell  Davis  — "  Infantry  "  — Nellie  and  Reggie  — 
•■  Wtll  .i^hby"— K   <;.  S  —  H.  A.  R  —  Walter  T.  Murdock  —  F.  W.  Islip. 

Ansivfh^  to  i'l  ziLES  IN  THE    .Vtril  Nt'MUER  wcrc  received,  before  April  isth.  from    Louise  McClcllan,   it;—  M.  Snowdrop,  S., 
3_"  R.mc.and  lulict."  1  —  R.  Weeks,  i  —  E.  K.  Dunion,  t  —  F.  H.  T.,  3  —  Genevieve,  a  —  E.  K.  I'osi.  1  —  M.  P.  ICarlc.  1  —Minnie, 
i_\V,tl,c.  I  —  W.  L.  Diller,  1  —  F.  StctUncr.  1  —  Alma  F.    Duiar.t.  3— W.  P..  a  —  Harlan   H     P..  1— A.  Lowell.   1— M.  K.  K,  i  — 
Florence  IV  .inJ  Grace  W.,  i  — "  Elfic,"  i  —  Ge-irge  B.  M..  2— Marie  U.   Gricr.  3— Harr>*  H.  M..  3  — Anhur  Brcdt.  3— I.  G.  Pitelv. 
I  —  •■  .V   Omega."  7—  M.  C.  and  E-  M.,    i— W.  Lieber.  i  —  B.  B.1II,   1  —  "  Little  Betsey."  i  —  Ella  S.  Wilkins.  3— Icssie.   i  —  E.   P. 
Ili^  :<k.  I  —  .V  C.  Bowles,  i  —  K.  Anger.  1  —  Millie  Day,  3—  Willie  Volckhausen.  S—  K.  R.  Porter,  i  —  "  Sigma  and  Beta,"  3  —  Alice 
Farjn  Winn.  ^  —  L.  P.  Coleman,  t  —  .\o  name.  Phib  .  4  —  E-  Armer  .ind  A.  Morris    1— C.  D.  C.  a— Louis  A.,  i  —  C.  and  K.  Camp- 
le-;   .  -.  \.,  ,,  K   itc.bach.  <;-M.   Qeary,  i  —  Paul  Reese,  I3— E.  F.  McC.  and  A.  O..  5  — I^uise  Armington,  10— L.  M.  Butler.  1  — 
:  _  F.  Svbil  M.,  3  —  M    C.   and  H.  C,  i  —  Nell  R.,  7—  DougLis.  Myric  and  Marigold.  4  —  "  Methusaleh."  4  — 
\Utt\  Clovv.n,  2— H    F.  W.irlen,  i  — -V    Burr.  1  —  M.   M..  i— S    F.  3— Belle  Buno.i.   la  —  "  I  oi.ts."   6  — 
V  P.^nanM  Kettledrum."  4  —  "  S.illy  Lunn."  la— "Sailor,"  4— N-  H.  Mundy.  1  —  "  M.-»y  and  79."  11  — Ida  Allen, 
i.   3_-KIsic  Venner."  I  —  .A.  A.   Stiuires.    3— Emma,   i  —  M.  Green,    i  —  R.   I).   Humphrey.  3  — Edith  Wood- 
ling.  a— F.iTic  K.  Talboys,  7  — James  A.   Harris,  1  — Shullsburg  Third   Grade,  m—  KIlie  .ind  Susie,  6  — J.  C.  F., 
I  Mayer.  3  — A    H.  and  R.  15—"  Alpha.  Alpha.  II.  C."  C— V.  P.  Conklin.  5  — )<o!K:rt  and  Ruth,  13  — "G.  and 

V  .   4  — Edwin  Fullam.   i  —  Icnnie  S.    I.iebm.inn.  8  —  "  Twin   Elephants."   :;  — "Pussy  Willow,"  7— "Grandma," 

4-N  -.    .  and  K  Campbell,  I —  "  Miv*  Flint."  ij  — "Bei-y  Prigg."8-C.  C    Norris.  a  —  Runvon.  11— "Lehte,"  14  — 

"  I>.-imai».\i-  Henry  and  Harry,  i  —  E   Qark.  a  -  Jo  and  I,  13— "  I.aughing  Water."  1  —  M.imma  and  Marion.  4  —  Kafran  Emira- 
wit,  13  —  Alpha  Zatc,  7 — E  J.  H.  and  R.  H..  14  —  W.  S.  and  A.  E.  Turpin,  3 — "  D.imon   and  Pythia'.,*'  3  —  Nellie  L.   Howes,  13  — 
M    E,  R.  C  .  13  — "Hypatia."  1—"  Eureka."  7—  L.  S.,  1  —  E.  M.  S.,  8  —  M.  Osboum. 


N     .....-,,  vl  Eni. 

knowledge  is  pmud  that  he  has  Icimed  s 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  mon 
1 '  1 'Bu:  Acrostic.     Cross-word i  :   i.  Alhambi 
,.     HiccougH.     4.   AlhambrA.     5.     MainbooM. 
kccordeR.     8.  AIhambr.\. 


Each  of  ; 
When  thc^ 
other,   the    . 

»["r'l   A   f.im 


E\^v  /i<;/\(;. 


the  same  number  of  letters. 
!.  and  plated  one  below  the 
ippcr  left. hand  comeri  will 
■;  on  July  ai,  nearly  thirty 


Much  u-ed 


aday*. 


.ic.      8.     Fretpient.     j 

inche*.     13    A  quad 

nr  a  floor.      14.   To  t 

kitty  m 


M.MEKR'AI.  EMGnA. 

npntrt!  "f  fif"-  ITT   !— *-r^,  n-r^   fir— 1   n 


surname  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  My  4o-3-i9-5o-33« 
43-56  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  l>ccember  i(,  1777.  My  14-30-3^ 
33-5-48-7  is  the  name  of  the  Secretar>*  of  War  during  Lincoln  « 
administration  My  11-43-38-5  1-13-41-44-35-10  i<  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Wilmington  that  was  captured  on  Ian.  tj,.  1865.  Mv 
54-36-17-9-46-4-30-99  is  the  name  by  which  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  i»  tometimca  caned. 


fc; 


PI. 


I  Lil  *hnic  there. 


DEKErTIVK    PROVP.Itn. 

il  b.c.m..  I.ghl  ih.t  ..  th..rf.ll>  b.m, 


(»<  TA»;ON. 

1.  Ancient.     3.    Lon^  l>ca^l^.     3.    1  ■  .Kt-     ^ 
)url  of  a  cornice.     5.     I'hat  winch  dmin>.     6. 
w.-indcr. 

1  he  Hat 
A  horse. 

••  lU  RE 

.iltinn 
7.    T.. 

CKOWN    IMZ/.I.K. 

RlI)IiLH-UO\. 

the  Netherlands,  taken,  in  1571.  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  by  the 
Oiike  of  Alva.  4.  A  resort  for  bl.KrkaUcrnnners  dnring  the  tivil 
war  1.  The  Uritish  commander  who  Rained  the  victor)-  called  by 
the  Enclish  the  "  liattle  of  the  KirsI  of  June  ■  1 .  A  nav:.l  ..fficer 
ofthehlshcstrank.  7.  tine  ..f  the  ihiitcn  orininal  Slale>.  8.  1  he 
sMccc-vful  commander  at  tullo.len  9.  A  fam.u-.  Seminole  Imlian. 
10.  .An  eminent  F.nglish  statesman,  sometimes  called  *'  'I'hc  C'.reat 
t.'ommoner."  11.  The  Slate  whose  motto  is  "  .Ad  astro  per  aspcra." 
FITZ-tlfGH   Ol'RNS. 


;  1.  An  cxclam.iti m  itwo  Ictlcrsl.  2.  A  conference  bc- 
pcisons  (eiyht  letters),  3.  What  a  prisoner  h.-is  to  look 
•h  (two  words).  4.  To  assemble.  5.  Old  ane.  6.  Inlcr- 
ic.  7.  The  last  eii;hlninths  of  a  word  meaninp  palatable, 
>  central  rows,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  names  of 
rn  Ameticin  aiuhors.  LoilsE  .mcclellan. 


CIIAKABE. 


To  SOLVE  this  charade  one 
Who  follows  the  spelling  ^ 


t  Ro  by  the  sound : 
on  be  aground ! 


s  disguisi 


My  /fri/has  the  face  to 

To  hide  my  first-seciymi  ( 

Hut  third  of  the,/frj/  he  surely  will  need 

In  joining  the  first,  fourth  and  third,  to  succeed. 

For unless  1  Ao/ourth —  with  T\a_firsl,  though  a  qu 

ToT/irsI second  third\M:  's  not  fittingly  dressed. 
To  ^«/ join  the  second,  to  these  add  the  third. 
Then  finush  with  fourth,  and  you  h.ave  the  whole  word 
But,  if  its  full  meaning  be  well  weighed  and  reckoned 
You  Ml  find  it  no  more  than  simplyyfrj/  second.' 
And  a  word-sparing  i)oel.  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
Can  express  the  w-hole  w-ord  by  using  my  Jirst. 

CENTUAL    ACROSTIC. 

F.ACii  of  the  words  described  contains  the  s 


been  rightly  gues: 
other,  the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famoi 

""ckoss-w-orus  :  1.  W.inls  j.  Trail.  3.  To  wed. 
life  and  mirth.  5  A  color.  6.  A  certain  forest,  famili: 
of  Shaksjiere's  plays.  7  Peevish.  8.  .A  boy's  name. 
10.   A  navy  or  squadron  of  .ships.  "  c 


nbcr  of  letters, 
one  below  the 
ous  Florentine 

4.  Full  of 
to  readers 
Q.  Derides, 


ST.  ANDUEWfS    CRO."iS    OF    DIAMONDS. 


I.  UrpER  LElT-tlAND  DIAMOND:  1.  In  browsed.  2.  A  verb. 
3.   A  stigma.     4.   Conclusion.     5.    In  browsed. 

If.  Oi'i'ER  Rlr.iiT-ilAND  Diamond:  i.  In  browsed.  2.  A  cap- 
sule of  a  plant.  3.  The  narro*  sea-channel  betwc-en  England  and 
France.     4.  A  retreat.     5.   In  browsed, 

III.  Cestrai.  Diamond:  i.  In  browsed,  s.  A  verb.  3.  A 
webfoolcd  bird      4.   A  cave.      5,    In  browsed. 

IV.  Lower  LuKT-ilAND  Diamond;  1.  In  browsed.  2.  A  color. 
3.    To  preclude.     4.  A  small  lump.     5.   In  browsed. 

V.  Ujwkr  Rii;itT-HAND  Diamond;  1.  In  browsed  2.  .\t  once. 
■^  Impelled  along  the  surface  of  water.  4.  To  marr>*.  5.  _In 
bniwted.  "CHANITO.  ' 

DOrni.E    ACROSTIC. 

Mv  primals  and  finals  each  spell  the  name  of  a  signer  of  the 
Dccbiration  of  Independence. 

Ck.iss-wouds  (of  unequal  length):  I  The  Christian  n.imc  of  a 
Pre«iilent  «<  the  United  St;ite«.  elected  within  the  pasi  twelve  years. 
2  A  town  of  S|>ain  near  which  the  S|>aniards  were  ilefeated  by  the 
French,  cuminiindcd  by  Mortier  and  Soult,  in  1809      1.   A  city  of 


This   differs  from   the   ordinary   numerical   enigma,  in  th,at  the 
words  forming  it  arc  pictured  inslead  of  described      The  quotation,^ 
consisting  of  fifty-seven   words,  is  t;ikcn   I 
Independence. 

DIAGONALS. 


ihe  Declaration  vA 


Cross-words:  i.  Long  loose  ovcix:aai».  J.  Is  urgent,  j  A 
smirk.  4.  A  teiritory  of  the  Uiiitetl  States,  wmelimcs  calleil  the 
"( '.olden  Summit."     5.  To  elect  again.     6.  Ilodies  of  land. 

The  diagonals  from  1  to  a  and  from  3  to  4  spell  a  famous  con- 
federation.  "  ANTHOSV  tit'lTll. 
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iSEA  ScFiDcnt.  «*::-?^ 


By  Ernv.^RD  Iren.^us  Steve.vson. 


^"■^ 


SUPPOSE  that  most 
of  the  boys  who  read 
these  pages  have  at 
one  time  or  another 
privately  inquired  of 
friends  of  their  own 
age,  or  friends  who 
are  older,  and  there- 
fore su  pposed  to  have 
clearer  judgments: 
' '  Come,  now,  do  you 
really  believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the 
sea-serpent?"  The  question  is  generally  put  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  in- 
quirer to  exclaim,  "  Well,  I  do,  too  !  "  or  "  I  don't, 
either ! "  according  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  ex- 
tracted. Three  classes  of  persons  may  c.isily  be 
formed  from  intelligent  and  thinking  people  of  all 
ages :  Those  who  believe  that  the  statements  we 
possess  (from  one  source  or  another)  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  arc  sea-serpents  ;  those  who 


ridicule  the  idea  that  sea-serpents  exist ;  and  those 
who  do  not  know  enough  on  the  topic  to  properly 
decide.  But  to  any  student  of  natural  history  the 
sea-serpent  question  is  one  wliich  well  deserves  a 
careful  sifting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  old  is  the  notion 
that  huge  monsters  of  the  snake  sort  make  their 
home  deep  in  the  seas,  now  and  then  showing 
themselves  to  terrify  mankind.  In  fact,  if  the 
notion  were  not  so  old  as  to  seem  to  find  its  source 
in  fables  and  mythological  legends,  one  reason  for 
doubting  the  reality  of  the  creature  would  be  re- 
moved. Most  of  these  extremely  ancient  descrip- 
tions conic  from  the  Northern  lands,  and  the  cold 
oceans  of  Scandinavia.  Thus,  one  ancient  author, 
Glaus  Magnus,  speaks  of  a  sea-snake  two  hundred 
feet  long  that  rose  from  the  waves,  towered  above 
a  ship's  mast,  and  snapped  up  cattle  and  men  in 
its  jaws.  In  the  old  "  Chronicle  of  Prodigies  and 
Portents."  by  Conrad  Wolfhart,  a  German  of  the 
sixteenth  renlury,  we  find  strange,  rude  pictures 
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COILtD    TWICE 


THE    CARCAS 


of  serpentine  creatures,  in  which  lie  put  all  due  crews  discharging  cannon  at  the  foe  some  twelve 
faith ;  there  is  the  "  Alcete,"  an  animal  with  a  centuries  before  cannon  were  in  use.  there  may 
scaly  body  and  a  head  like  a  wild  boar,  and  the     be  other  errors. 

'■  Pliyseter,"  a  horrible  freak  of  the  imagination.  To  come  to  later  accounts.  In  1639  an  Knglish 
whicli  has  a  horse's  head,  the  teeth  of  a  dragon,  and  traveler  named  Josselyn,  wlio  came  over  In  New 
the  blow-holes  of  the  whale.  Wolfhart  narrates  England  on  a  visit,  was  told  of  a  sea-serpent  that 
that  in  151  B.  C,  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  several  lay  coiled  on  some  rocks  at  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
mighty  snakes  came  up  from  the  sea  and  attacked  chusetts.  And  it  should  be  observed  how  early 
vessels ;    but,  as    his  picture    shows  the    alarmed     .Massachusetts  waters  and  the  New  England  coast 

became  the  regions  linked  with 
appearances  of  the  mysterious 
creature.  Some  Indians  who 
rowed  near  this  one,  in  a  skifi', 
were  sorely  frightened  and 
warned  the  Englishmen  with 
them  not  to  fire  at  it,  or  they 
wiiuld  be  in  peiil.  Inluckily, 
Mr.  Josselyn  was  not  of  the 
boat-party,  and  the  result  is 
I  hat  we  get  this  account  only 
by  hearsay. 

The  next  narrative  of  value 
is  a  singular  description  by  the 
Rev.  Hans  Egedc.  a  distin- 
guished missionarj-  to  Green- 
l.ind.  who  records  in  his  diary 
in  1734.  the  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  near  his  parish 
of  a  "monster"  so  huge  in 
size   that,  coming  out   of  the 
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xvatLT.  its  lic.ul  reaclicil  as  high  as  tho  mainmast. 
It  luul  a  long,  pointed  snout,  and  spouted  like 
a  w  hale.  The  under  part  of  the  body  was  shaped 
like  that  of  a  hujie  serpent.  This  remarkable 
creature  seems  to  have  been  more  like  a  j;'-""" 
squitl   than  like  any  animal  of  tlie  serpent  kind. 

Two  records  of  our  mysterious  monster,  with 
plenty  of  details,  soon  follow.  Joseph  Kent,  sea- 
man, beheld  in  Broad  Bay,  in  May,  1751.  a  great 
serpent  longer  and  thicker  than  the  main-boom  of 
his  eighty-tive-ton  ship  ;  and  good  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidan,  in  his  famous  "  Natural  History  of  Nor- 
way," tells  us  that  the  Norwegian  coast  is  the  only 
European  shore  visited  by  the  creature  ;  and  tliat  a 
formidable  specimen,  six  hundred  feet  long,  with  its 
extended  back  looking  like  a  row  of  floating  hogs- 
heads, was  chased  by  a  boat's  crew  of  eight  sailors 
under  a  certain  Captain  de  Ferry,  but  that  it  escaped. 

Passing  by  the  statement  of  Eleazar  Crabtree, 
who  declares  that  in  1778  he  saw  this  shy  swim- 
mer on  the  surface  of  Penobscot  Bay,  we  reach  a 
really  iiniiortant  record  dated  the  next  year,  1779. 
In  that  year  Commodore  Preble  (afterward 
so  famous  as  one  of  our  naval  heroes,  but 
then  a  young  midshipman)  pursued  with  a 
boat  and  twelve  seamen,  a  monster  —  a  sea- 
serpent  between  one  hundred  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with  a  huge 
head.  Its  motion  was  so  rapid  that  it  could 
not  be  overtaken.  It  was  obscr\'cd  at  in- 
ter\'als  for  an  hour.  It  is  at  least  odd,  if 
there  was  any  deception,  that  one  year  later 
Mr.  George  Little  sighted  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  snake,  in  Round  Pond, 
Broad  Bay. 

You  will  see  that  we  have  now  come  to  the 
century  in  which  we  are  living ;  for  it  is  in 
1802  that  we  meet  our  next  witness  to  the 
sea-serpent,  .Abraham  Cummings.  Abraham 
Cummings  declared  thai  he  knew  of  six  ap- 
pearances of  the  animal,  all  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  Penobscot  Bay ;  and  three 
other  persons  said  the  same  thing.  In  1808, 
a  decaying  carc.iss  of  something  was  found  on  an 
Orkney  Island  beach.  It  had  a  wonderfully  snaky 
look,  but  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  remarkably 
long  and  thin  shark.  But  in  this  same  year.  Rev. 
Mr.  Maclean,  a  clergyman  of  Eigg,  sent  a  careful 
ilescription  of  a  sea-serpent  with  a  "  head  some- 
what broad,"  that  swam  '"  "ith  his  head  atxive 
water,  and  with  the  wind  for  about  half  a  mile  " 
before  vanishing ;  he  described  it  as  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  length.  This  must  have  been  a  truly 
se.i-serpcntish  and  formidable  creature. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  stories,  some  from  trust- 
worthy and  some  from  scarcely  reliable  sources,  as 
to  thf  <.iinin-s.  .mil     ■inn  '-.    iml   sho«inL>  I'f  llii-- 


ocean  riddle,  up  to  the  year  1840.  A  l.irge  num- 
ber are  from  the  Massachusetts  shore.  The  ser- 
pent is  generally  described  as  coming  into  view 
suddenly,  on  clear  days  when  the  sea  was  smooth ; 
and,  however  warlike  its  look,  it  was  always  readily 
alarmed  and  departed  swiftly  and  peacefully. 

The  Norway  coasts,  also,  were  not  forgotten  by 
it.  In  1848  the  British  ship  "  D;edalus,"  under 
Captain  McQuahae, encountered  a  huge  specimen, 
seen  distinctly  by  those  on  board  the  ship  and 
described  by  them  with  much  care,  in  reply  to 
various  scientific  men  who  wished  to  investigate  llie 
matter  thoroughly.  In  1875  the  crew  of  the  ship 
'•  Pauline  "  encountered  a  vast  serpent,  coiled  twice 
around  the  carcass  of  a  sperm-whale,  elevating  its 
neck  and  head  in  the  air,  and  finally  vanishing 
below  the  water  !  This  rather  startling  story  was 
carefully  examined  into ;  and  the  statements  seem 
to  be  entirely  correct. 

On  August  3d,  of  that  year,  1S75,  we  find  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  accounts  of  the  sea-serpent's 
advent  on  record.     A  party  of  well-known  New 


England  gentlemen  and  ladies,  four  in  number, 
besides  two  sailors,  from  the  deck  of  the  small 
yacht  "  Princess,"  while  sailing  between  Swamps- 
cott  and  Egg  Rock,  saw  an  animal  that  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  been  no  other  than  our 
erratic  friend.  At  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
yacht,  from  time  to  time  a  huge  head,  like  that 
of  a  turtle  or  sn.ike,  rose  six  or  eight  feet  above 
the  waves.  It  was  seen  by  all  the  parly  during 
two  hours.  Other  persons  claim  to  have  seen  this 
animal  on  the  same  day.  One  of  the  '"  Princess" 
party  inade  a  sketch  of  it,  there  being  plenty  of 
liini'  to  i-niiioli  Ir  ill'    iiorlr.nl. 
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Mine  iiitorcstin^  still,  aiv  llic  descriptions  of  the 
si-rpent  "striped  black  and  while,"  with  an  ex- 
tremely lafj^e  head  and  rather  flat,  enormous, 
projectinjj  eyes,  coarse  scales  and  I'ms,  seen  by  a 
Captain  (larton,  of  the  steamer  "  Norman,"  July 
l/th,  1875,  and  also  by  a  passenger  on  the  steam- 
ship •■  Roman  "  on  the  same  day.  This  snake's 
length  was  recorded  as  over  one  hundred  feet,  and 
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Singularly  enough,  these  observers  could  not  dis- 
cover its  mouth  or  eyes.  It  was  of  a  dark  color 
and  great  bulk. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  sea-serpent  has  rc- 
api-'cared,  according  to  accounts  of  greater  or  less 
trustworthiness,  several  dozen  times.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  are  two  very 
recent  accounts,  both,  in  fact,  only  two  years  old. 


SBRI'ENT    SEEN    DV    JOSEPH    KENT    IN    175I. 


it  was  either  pursuing  a  sword-lish,  or  being  pur- 
sued by  him. 

On  July  isth,  1877,  Mr.  George  S.  Wesson  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fcrnald  caught  sight  of  the  animal 
under  especially  favorable  circumstances, —  and 
they  gave  vivid  descriptions  of  its  rough,  scaly 
skin,  its  b.ick  covered  with  the  "  humpy  "  pro- 
tuberances that  others  have  mentioned,  and  the 
seething  of  the  waves  above  it,  as  it  rose  and  sank. 


On  June  I7tli,  1886,  six  men,  wliile  rowing  near 
("iloucester,  suddenly  saw  a  seal  at  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  rods,  sharply  pursued  by  a  creature 
that  seemed  immistakably  of  the  serpent  race.  It 
w.as  sixty  or  seventy  feel  long,  black,  with  a  white 
stripe  under  the  throat,  and  it  held  its  head  some 
three  feet  in  the  air.  .Vt  one  instant  the  seal  was 
seen  to  jump  furiously  from  the  water,  to  escape 
the  creature's  attack.     The  pursuer  seemed  afraid 
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to  enter  shoal  water,  and  so  presently  gave  up  the 
chase,  and  t|uickly  departed  seaward  again.  The 
men  who  watched  this  extraordinary  scene  are  of 
excellent  character,  and  agree  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  their  sight  have  been  deceived.  The 
second  narrative  attracted  more  attention.  Early 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  12th,  also  of  1886,  Mr, 
Granville  B.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  Mr,  Calvin  W. 


Pool,  and  a  large  number  of  Gloucester  residents 
saw  the  monster  for  about  ten  minutes  near  Rock- 
port.  Its  color  was  dark  brown,  and  its  length 
apparently  eighty  feet,  at  least.  No  eyes  could 
be  discovered.  It  swam  with  great  speed,  cutting 
the  water  with  what  looked  like  a  pair  of  sub- 
merged fins ;  and  its  back  presented  the  odd  look 
of  "  humpiness,"  or  "  a  row  of  lumps  "  along  its 
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longtii.  recorded  by  various  observers.     This  sea-  cleverly  take  a  bint  Iroin  tlie  first  paragraph  of  this 

serpent  also  appeared   in  the  vicinity  during  the  article  for  your  benefit,  and  are  content  to  ask  the 

following  ten   days.     It  is  a  particularly   reliable  writer  for  his  own  opinion,  he  will  answer  frankly 

account  in  every  respect.     Tliat  autumn  there  were  that  he  thinks  it  undeniable  that   there  is   some 

also  one  or   two  other   visits  recorded,  all  dated  extraordinary  creature   nf  the   serpent  species,  at- 

from  the  New  Kngland  or  the  Norwegian  coasts.  taining    great  size,  and  making  its  home   in   the 

So  runs  the  list  of  appearances  of  this  singular  deeper   and    colder   water   of  our   northern   seas, 

creature ;  and  we  have  not  given  all.     The  same  above  which  it  occasionally  shows  its  timid  head, 

peculiar  "  points  "  are  repeated,  of  late  years,  over  The  ocean  is  a  vast  world  by  itself,  and  we  do  not 

and  over,  and  the  witnesses  generally  agree  pretty  realize  how  little  we  know  of  it.     But  by  all  means 

closely  with  one  another.     The  serpent  invariably  remember  that  it  is  summer-time  again,  and  his 

shows  itself  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  always  in  sphin.\-Iike  highness  may  be  wandering  near  some 

summer  or  early  autumn.    .As  to  length,  color,  gen-  of  our  sea-shore  resorts.     .A  prize  to  the  reader  of 

eral  appearance,  motion,  its  curious  harnilessness,  this  paper  who  first  interviews,  without  any  mis- 

and  so  on,  the  different  tales  are  strangely  alike.  understanding,  the  genuine  and  true  sea-serpent ! 
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Certainly,  if  so  many  sensible  and  cool-headed  Perhaps  you  are  sitting  on  the  sand,  as  you  read 

persons  have  been,  year  by  year,  deluded,  there  these  lines.     If  so,  now  that  you  have  finished,  look 

is  something  in  the  sea-air  besides  a  cure  for  hot  about  you  sharply.     You  may  suddenly  add  your 

weather.   Whatdo  you  think?  Ifyouaredisposedlo  own  experience  to  the  mass  of  testimony. 
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"HO,    FOR    SLL'.MBERLAXD!" 
By  Kbf.n  K.  Rexford. 

A  LITTl.K  song  for  bedtime,  when,  robed  in  gowns  of  white. 

All  sleepy  little  children  set  sail  across  the  night 

For  that  pleasant,  pleasant  country  where  the  pretty  droaiii-flowers  blow, 

'Twixt  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise, 

••  I'or  the  Slumber  Islands,  ho  !  " 

When  the  little  ones  get  drowsy  and  heavy  lids  droop  down 
To  hide  blue  eyes  and  black  eyes,  gray  eyes  and  eyes  of  brown, 
A  thousand  boats  for  Dreamland  are  waiting  in  a  row. 
And  the  ferrymen  are  calling, 

"  For  the  Slumber  Islands,  ho!"' 

Then  the  sleepy  little  children  fill  the  boats  along  the  shore. 
And  go  sailing  off  to  Dreamland  ;  and  the  dipping  of  the  oar 
In  the  Sea  of  Sleep  makes  music  that  the  children  only  know 
When  they  answer  to  the  boatmen's 

"  For  the  Slumber  Islands,  ho  !  " 

Oh  !  take  a  kiss,  my  darlings,  ere  you  s.iil  away  from  me 
In  the  boat  of  dreams  that  's  waiting  to  bear  you  o'er  the  sea  ; 
T.ikc  a  kiss  and  give  one,  and  then  .iway  you  go 
A-sailing  into  Dreamland. 

"  For  the  Slumber  Ulands,  ho  !" 


hi 
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Uv  Thomas  Nillson  Page. 

Chap  IKK   XII.  whar   he   is,  this  mimiic.      lie  did   me   a    mean 
trick,    an'    I   'm    gwinc    to    give   him    up.     Come 

THt:    gibes   of   Lucy   Ann.  and    the   occasional  along." 

little  thrusts  of  Hugh,  about  the   "deserter  busi-  "  What  did  he  do  to  you?"  inquired  the  boys, 

ness,"  continued   and   kept   the  boys  stirred    up.  as  they  followed  him  down  the  road. 

At  length  they  could  stand  it  no  longer.      It  was  "  Why  —  he—  ;   but  't  's  no  use  to  be  rakin' 

decided   between    them    that    they    must    retrieve  it  up  agin.     You   know  he  always  passes  hisself 

their  reputations  by  capturing  a  real  deserter  and  off  as   one  o'  the   conscrip'-guards, —  that  's   his 

turning  him   over   to   the  conscript-officer  whose  dodge.     Like  as  not,  that  's  what  he  's  gwine  try 

ofticc  was  at  the  depot.  and  put  off  on  y'  all  now  ;  but  don't  you  let  him 

Accordingly,  one  Saturday  they  started  out  on  fool  you." 

an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  capture  "  We  're  not  going  to,"  said  the  boys, 

a  deserter  though  they  should  die  in  the  attempt.  "  lie  rigs  hisself  up  in  a  uniform  — jes'  like  as 

The  conscript-guard  liad  been  unusually  active  not  he  stole  it.  too, — -an'  goes  roun'  foolin'  people, 

lately,  and  it  was  said  that  several  deserters  had  mckin'  out  lie  's  such  a  soldier.     If  he  fools  with 

been  caught.  me,  I  'm  gwine  to  finish  him  ! "    Here  Tim  gripped 

The  boys  turned  in  at  their  old  road,  and  made  his  gun  fiercely, 

their  way  into  Holetown.     Their  guns  were  loaded  The  boys  promised  not  to  be  fooled  by  the  wily 

with  large  slugs,  and  they  felt  the  ardor  of  battle  Johnson.     .Ml  they  asked  was  to  have  him  pointed 

tlirill  them  as  they  marched  along  down  the  nar-  out  to  them. 

row  roadway.     They  were  trudging  on  when  they  '•  Don't  you  let  him  put  up  any  game  on  you 

were  hailed  by  name  from  behind.     Turning,  they  'bout  bein'  a  conscrip'-guard  hisself,"    continued 

saw  their  friend  Tim   Mills,  coming  along  at  the  their  friend. 

same  slouching  gait  in  which  he  always  walked.  "  No,  indeed  we  won't.     We  are  obliged  to  you 

His  old  single-barrel  gun  was  thrown  across  his  for  telling  us." 

arm,  and  he  looked  a  little  rustier  than  on  the  "  He  ain't  so  very  fur  from  here.     He 's  mighty 

day  he  had  shared  their  lunch.      The  boys  held  tecken  up  with  John    Hall's  gal,  and  is  tryin'  to 

a  little  whispered  conversation,  and  decided  on  a  meek  out  like  he  's  Gen'l  Lee  hisself,  an'  she  ain' 

treaty  of  friendship.  got  no  mo'  sense  than  to  b'lievc  him." 

"  Good-mornin',"    he   said,   on   coming   up   to  "Why,  we  heard,  Mr.  Mills,  she  was  going  to 

them.     "  How 's  your  ma?"  marry /w." 

"  Good-morning.     She  's  right  well."  "  Oh,  no,  /  ain't  a  good  enough  soldier  for  her ; 

"What  y' all  doin' ?     Huntin' d'serters  agin?"  she  wants  to  marry  t/V//'/ /.<•«•." 

he  asked.  The  boys  laughed  at  his  dry  tone. 

"  Yes.     Come  on  and  help  us  catch  them."  As  they  walked  along  they  consulted  how  the 

"No;    I  can't  do  that  —  exactly  ;— but  I   tell  capture  should  be  made, 

you  what  I  can  do.     I  can  tell  you  whar  one  is  ! "  "I  tell  you  how  to  take  him,"  said  their  com- 

The  boys'  faces  glowed.     "  All  right !"  panion.     "  He  is  a  monstrous  coward,  and  all  you 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  began,  retlectively  chewing  got  to  do  is  jest  to  bring  your  guns  down  on  him. 

a  stick.     '•  Does  y' all  know  Hilly  Johnson?"  I   would  n't   shoot  him — 'niess  he  tried  to  run; 

The  boys  did  not  know  him.  but  if  he  did  that,  when  he  got  a  little  distance 

"You  si/re  you  don't  know  him  ?     He 's  a  tall,  I'd  pepper  him  about  his  legs.     Make  him  give 

long  fellow,  'bout  forty  years  old,  and  breslies  his  up  his  sword  and  pistol  and  don't  let  him  ride  ; 

hair   mighty  slick;    got   a  big  nose,   and  a  gap-  'cause  if  you  do,  he '11  git  away.    Make  him  walk  — 

tooth,  and  a  moustache.      He  lives  down   in  the  the  rascal  I  " 

lower  neighborhood."  The    boys   promised    to  carry  out  these  kindly 

Even  after  this  description   the  boys  failed  to  suggestions, 

recognize  him.  They  soon  came    in,  siglit    of  the  little   house 

"  Well,   he  's  the  feller.     I  can  tell  you  right  where  Mills  said  the   deserter   was.      A  soldier's 
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horse  was  standing  tictl  at  llic  gate,  witli  a  sword 
liung  froni  the  s.iildlc.  Tl\c  owner,  in  lull  unifurm, 
was  sitting  on  the  porch. 

"  I  can't  go  any  fnrder,"  wliispercd  tlieir  friend  : 
••  but  that 's  him  —  that 's  *  ("len'l  Lee'—  the  trillin' 
scoundrel !  — loalin'  'roun'  here  '.sted  o'  goin'  in  the 
army  !  1  b'hevc  y'  all  is  'fr.iid  to  take  him."  eying 
the  boys  suspiciously. 

"  No,  we  ain't ;  you  'II  see,"  said  both  boys,  tired 
at  the  doubt. 

"All  right;  I  'm  goin'  to  wait  right  here  and 
watch  you.     Go  ahead." 

The  boys  looked  at  the  guns  to  see  if  they  were 
all  right,  and  marched  up  the  road  keeping  their 
eyes  on  the  enemy.  It  was  agreed  that  Frank  was 
to  do  the  talking  and  give  the  orders. 

They  said  not  a  word  until  they  reached  the 
gate.  They  could  see  a  young  woman  moving 
about  in  the  house,  setting  a  table.  At  the  gate 
they  stopped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  man  from  get- 
ting to  his  horse. 

The  soldier  eyed  them  curiously.  '"  1  wonder 
w hose  boys  they  is  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  "  They  's 
certainly  actin' comical!  Playin' soldiers,  I  reckon." 

"Cock  your  gun  — easy,"  said  Frank,  in  a  low 
tone,  suiting  his  own  action  to  the  word. 

Willy  obeyed. 

"Come  out  here,  if  you  please,"  Frank  called 
to  the  man.  He  could  not  keep  his  voice  from 
shaking  a  little,  but  the  man  rose  and  lounged  out 
toward  them.  His  prompt  compliance  reassured 
them. 

They  stood,  gripping  their  gims  and  watching 
him  as  he  advanced. 

"Come  outside  the  gate!"  He  did  as  Frank 
said. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  You  are  our  prisoner,"  said  Frank,  sternly, 
dropping  down  his  gun  with  the  muzzle  toward  the 
captive,  and  giving  a  glance  at  Willy  to  see  that 
he  was  supported. 

"  Your  -chatf    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  We  arrest  you  as  a  deserter." 

How  proud  Willy  was  of  Frank  ! 

"Go  'way  from  here;  I  ain't  no  deserter.  1  'm 
a-huntm'  for  deserters,  myself,"  the  inan  replied, 
laughing. 

Frank  smiled  at  Willy  with  a  nod  as  much  .as 
to  say,  "  You  sec, — just  what  Tim  told  us  I  " 

"  .Ain't  your  name  Mr.  Billy  Johnson  ?" 

"  Yes;  that  's  my  name." 
'  You  are  the  man  we  're  looking  for.     .March 
down    that    ro.id.      But   don't   run, —  if    you    dn, 
we  'II  shoot  you  ! " 

As  the  boys  seemed  perfectly  serious  and  the 
muzzles  of  both  guns  were  pomting  directly  at  him, 
the  man  began  to  think  that  they  were  in  earnest. 


But  he  could  hardly  credit  his  senses.  A  suspicion 
tl.ished  into  his  mind. 

"  Look  here,  boys,"  he  said,  rather  angrily,  "  I 
don't  want  any  of  your  foolin'  with  me.  I  'm  loo 
old  to  play  with  children.  If  you  all  don't  go  'long 
home  and  stop  giving  me  impudence.  1  'II  slap  you 
over  !  "  He  started  rather  angrily  toward  Frank. 
As  he  did  so,  Frank  brought  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder. 

"  Stand  back  !  "  he  said,  looking  along  the  bar- 
rel, right  into  the  man's  eyes.  "If  you  move  a 
step,  1  '11  blow  your  head  off !  " 

The  soldier's  jaw  fell.  He  slopped  and  threw  up 
his  arm  before  his  eyes. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  he  called  ;  "don't  shoot !  Boys, 
ain't  you  got  better  sense  'n  that  ?  " 

"  March  on  down  that  road.  Willy,  you  get  the 
horse,"  said  Frank,  decidedly. 

The  soldier  glanced  over  toward  the  house.  The 
voice  of  the  young  woman  was  heard  singing  a  war 
song  in  a  high  key. 

"  Ef  Mellindy  sees  iiie,  I  'm  a  goner,"  he  re- 
flected. "  Jes  come  down  the  road  a  little  piece, 
will  you  ?  "  he  asked,  persuasively. 

"  .\o  talking, —  march  !  "  ordered  Frank. 

He  looked  at  each  of  the  boys;  the  guns  still 
kept  their  perilous  direction.  The  boys'  eyes 
looked  fiery  to  his  surprised  senses. 

"  Who  is  y'  all  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  are  two  little  Confederates !  That  's  who 
we  are,"  said  Willy. 

"  Is  any  of  your  parents  ever —  ever  been  in  a 
asylum  ?  "  he  asked,  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

"  That  's  none  of  your  business,"  said  Captain 
Frank.      "  March  on  !  " 

The  man  cast  a  despairing  glance  toward  the 
house,  where  "  The  years"  were  "creeping slowly 
by,  Lorcna,"  in  a  very  high  pitch, —  and  then 
moved  on. 

"  I  hope  she  ain't  seen  nuthin',"  he  thought. 
"  If  I  jest  can  git  them  guns  away  from  'em " 

Frank  followed  close  behind  him  w  ilh  his  old  gun 
held  ready  for  need,  and  Willy  untied  the  horse 
and  led  it.  The  bushes  concealed  them  from  the 
dwelling. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
house,  Frank  gave  the  order: 

"  Hilt !  "     They  all  halted. 

"  Willy,  tie  the  horse."     It  was  done. 

"  I  wonder  if  those  boys  is  thinkin'  'bout  shootin' 
me?  "  thought  the  soldier,  turning  and  putting  his 
hand  on  his  pistol. 

As  he  did  so,  Frank's  gun  came  to  his  shoul- 
der. 

"  Throw  up  your  hands  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 
The  hands  went  up. 

"Willy,  keep  your  gun  on  him,  while  I  search 
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him  for  any  wcipons."  Willy  cocked  the  old  mus- 
ket and  brouglit  it  to  bear  on  the  prisoner. 

"  Little  boy,  don't  handle  that  thin^  so  reckless," 
the  man  exposttdated.  "  V.(  that  musket  was  to 
go  olT.  it  might  kill  me  !  " 

"  \o  talking,"  commanded  Frank,  going  up  to 
liini.  '•  Mold  up  your  hands.  Willy,  shoot  him 
if  he  moves." 

Frank  drew  a  long  pistol  from  its  holster  with 
an  air  of  business.  He  searched  carefully,  but  there 
were  no  more. 

The  fellow  gritted  his  teeth.  "If  she  ever  hears 
of  //lis,  Tim  's  got  her  certain,"  he  groaned  ;  "  but 
she  won't  never  hear." 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  his  heart  sank  within  him  ; 
for  just  around  the  curve  they  came  upon  Tim 
Mills  sitting  quietly  on  a  stump.  He  looked  at 
them  with  a  quizzical  eye,  but  said  not  a  word. 

The  prisoner's  face  was  a  study  when  he  recog- 
nized his  rival  and  enemy.  As  Mills  did  not  move, 
his  courage  returned. 

"  (iood  mornin',  Tim,"  he  said,  with  great  po- 
liteness. 

The  man  on  the  stump  said  nothing;  he  only 
looked  on  with  complacent  enjoyment. 

"  Tim,  is  these  two  boys  crazy  ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"  They  're  cr.azy  'bout  shootin'  deserters,"  re- 
plied Tim. 

"Tim,  tell  'em  I  ain't  no  deserter."  His  voice 
was  full  of  entreaty. 

'■  Well,  if  you  ain't  a  d'serter,  what  you  doin' 
outn  the  army.'  " 

"  You  know "  began  the  fellow  fiercely ;  but 

Tim  shifted  his  long  single-barrel  lazily  into  his 
hand  and  looked  the  man  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  prisoner  stopped. 

■■  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Tim  with  a  sudden  spark 
in  his  eyes.  "  An' yoi/  know,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  during  which  his  face  assumed  its  usual  list- 
less look.  "  An'  my  edvice  to  you  is  to  go  'long 
with  them  boys,  if  you  don't  want  to  git  three  loads 
of  slugs  in  you.  They  may  put  'em  in  you  anyway. 
They  's  sort  o'  'stracled  'bout  d'sertcrs,  and  I  can 
swear  to  it."  He  touched  his  forehead  expressively. 

"  March  on  !  "  said  Frank. 

The  prisoner,  grinding  his  teeth,  moved  forward, 
followed  by  his  guards. 

Fach  inan  sent  the  same  ugly  look  after  the  other 
as  the  enemies  parted. 

"  It 's  all  over  !  He  's  got  her,"  groaned  John- 
son. As  they  passed  out  of  sight.  Mills  rose  and 
sauntered  somewhat  briskly  (for  him)  in  the  di- 
rection of  John  Hall's. 

They  soon  reached  a  little  stream,  not  far  from 
the  depot  where  the  provost-guard  was  stationed. 
On  its  banks  the  man  m.ade  his  last  stand  :  but  his 
obstinacy  brought  a  black  muzzle  close  to  his  head 


with  a  stern  little  face  behind  it,  and  he  w.as  fain 
to  march  straight  through  the  water,  as  he  was 
ordered. 

Just  as  he  was  emerging  on  the  other  bank,  with 
his  boots  full  of  water  and  his  trousers  dripping, 
closely  followed  by  Frank  brandishing  his  pistol,  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  rode  up.  They  were  the 
conscript-guard.     Johnson's  look  was  despairing. 

"  Why,  Billy,  what  in  thunder  —  ?  Thought  you 
were  sick  in  bed  !  " 

Another  minute  and  the  soldiers  took  in  the 
situation  by  instinct  —  and  Johnson's  rage  was 
drowned  in  the  universal  explosion  of  laughter. 

The  boys  had  captured  a  member  of  the  con- 
script-guard ! 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Frank  and  Willy,  over- 
whelmed by  their  ridiculous  error,  took  to  their  heels 
as  hard  as  they  could,  and  the  last  sounds  that 
reached  them  were  the  roars  of  the  soldiers  as  the 
scampering  boys  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Johnson  went  back,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  John 
Hall's  daughter  ;  but  the  young  lady  declared  she 
would  n't  marry  any  man  who  let  two  boys  make 
him  wade  through  a  creek  ;  and  a  month  or  two 
later  she  married  Tim  Mills. 

To  all  the  gibes  he  heard  on  the  subject  of  his 
capture,  and  they  were  many,  Johnson  made  but 
one  reply : 

"  Them  boys  's  had  parents  in  a  asylum,  sure .'  " 

Chapter   .XIII. 

It  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  war. 

Hugh  was  seventeen, and  was  eager  to  go  into  the 
army.  His  mother  would  have  liked  to  keep  him 
at  home:  but  she  felt  that  .it  was  her  duty  not  to 
withhold  anything,  and  Colonel  Marshall  offered 
Hugh  a  place  with  hiin.  So  a  horse  was  bought, 
and  Hugh  went  to  Richmond  and  came  back  with 
a  uniforin  and  a  saber.  The  boys  truly  thought 
that  General  Lee  himself  was  not  so  imposing  or  so 
great  a  soldier  as  Hugh.  They  followed  him  about 
like  two  pet  dogs,  and  when  he  sat  dow  n  they  stood 
and  gazed  at  hiin  adoringly. 

When  Hugh  rode  away  to  the  army  it  was  harder 
to  p.-irt  with  him  than  they  had  expected;  and 
though  he  had  left  them  his  gun  and  dog,  to  con- 
sole them  during  his  absence,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
from  crying.  F.veryone  on  the  plantation  was 
moved.  I'ncle  Balla,  who  up  to  the  last  moment 
had  been  very  lively  attending  to  the  horse,  as  the 
young  soldier  galloped  away  sank  down  on  the 
end  of  the  steps  of  the  ofiice.  and,  dropping  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  followed  Hugh  with  his  eyes 
until  he  disappeared  over  the  hill.  The  old  driver 
said  nothing,  but  his  face  expressed  a  great  deal. 
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rhc  boys'  mother  cried  a  j;rcat  tlc.il.  but  it  u.is 
generally  when  she  was  by  herself. 

"She's  afraid  Hii-h 'li  be  kilt,"  Willy  s;iid  to 
Uncle  Balla,  in  explanation  of  her  tears, —  the  old 
sen'ant  having;  remarked  that  he  "b'lieved  she 
cried  more,  when  Hugh  went  away,  than  she  did 
when  .Marse  John  and  Marse  Willi.im  both  went." 

'•  Hi !  war  n't  she  'fred  they  'II  be  kilt,  too?  "  he 
.isked  in  some  scorn. 

This  was  beyond  Willy's  logic,  so  he  pondered 
•\  er  it. 

••  Voj.  but  she  's  afraid  Hugh  'II  be  kilt,  as  7<r// 


That  winter,  the  place  where  the  army  went 
into  winter-qu.irters  was  some  distance  from  Oak- 
land;  but  the  young  officers  used  to  ride  over, 
from  time  to  time,  two  or  three  together,  and  slay 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Times  were  harder  than  they  had  been  before, 
but  the  young  people  were  as  gay  as  ever. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  been  tlrcaillully  wounded 
in  the  summer,  had  Ix'en  made  a  brigadier-general 
for  gallantry.  Hugh  h.ad  receivetl  a  slight  wound 
in  the  same  .action.  The  General  had  written  to 
the  bovs'  mother  about  him  ;  but  he  had  not  been 


.is  them,"  he  said  finally,  as  the  best  solution  of 

the  problem. 

It  did   not  seem  to  wholly  satisfy  Uncle  Balla's 

mind,  for  when  he  moved  off  he  said,  as  though 

talking  to  himself: 

••  She  sutn'ey  is  '  sot '  on  that  boy.     He  '11  be  a 

ii'l  hissslf,  the  first  thing  she  know." 

There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Uncle 

Balla    and   his   mistress   which   did    not   exist   so 

strongly  l>etwccn  her  and  any  of  the  other  servants. 

It  was  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 

companion  and  friend  of  her  boys. 


home,  riie  General  had  gone  back  to  his  com- 
mand. He  had  never  been  to  Oakland  since  he 
was  wounded. 

One  evening,  the  boys  had  just  teased  their 
Cousin  Belle  into  reading  them  their  nightly  por- 
tion of  "The  Talisman,"  as  they  sat  before  a 
bright  lightwood  fire,  when  two  horsemen  gal- 
loped up  to  the  gate,  their  horses  splashed  with 
mud  from  fetlocks  to  ears.  In  a  second,  Lucv  .Ann 
d.ished  he.ndlong  into  the  room,  with  her  teeth 
gleaming : 

"Htre  Marse  Hugh,  out  here  !  " 
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TIktc  w;is  a  scamper  to  tlic  door  -  the  boys 
first,  shouting;  at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  Cousin 
Belle  next,  and  Lucy  Ann  close  at  her  heels. 

"Who's  with  him,  Lucy  Ann?"  asked  Miss 
Helle,  as  they  reached  the  passa^'e-way,  and  heard 
several  voices  outside. 

"The  Cunnel  's  with  "ini." 

The  young  lady  turned  and  tied  up  the  steps  as 
fast  .IS  she  could. 

"  You  see  I  brought  my  welcome  with  mv," 
said  the  (General,  addressinj;  the  boy's  mother,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  young  aide's  shoulder,  as 
they  stood,  a  little  later,  "thawing  out"  by  the 
roaring  log-tire  in  the  sitting-room. 

"You  always  bring  that;  but  you  are  doubly 
welcome  for  bringing  this  young  soldier  back  to 
me,"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  alYectionately 
around  her  son. 

Just  then  the  boys  came  rushing  in  from  taking 
the  horses  to  the  stable.  They  made  a  dive 
toward  the  fire  to  warm  their  little  chapped  hands. 

"I  told  you  Hugh  war  n't  as  tall  as  the  Gen- 
eral," said  Frank,  across  the  hearth  to  Willy. 

"  Who  said  he  was  ?" 

"  You !  " 

"  I  did  n't." 

"  You  did." 

They  were  a  contradictory  pair  of  youngsters, 
and  their  voices,  pitched  in  a  youthful  treble,  were 
apt  in  discussion  to  strike  a  somewhat  higher  key  ; 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  in  an  ill  humor 
merely  because  they  contradicted  each  other. 

"What  (iiii  you  say,  if  you  did  n't  say  that?" 
insisted  Frank. 

"  I  said  he  hokcd  as  if  he  //lous^/i/  himself  as  tall 
as  the  General,"  declared  Willy,  defiantly,  oblivious 
in  his  excitement  of  the  eldest  brother's  presence. 
There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Hugh's  confusion; 
but  Hugh  had  carried  an  order  across  a  field 
under  a  hot  fire,  and  had  brought  a  regiment  up 
in  the  nick  of  tiine,  riding  by  its  colonel's  side  in  a 
charge  which  had  changed  th-.'  issue  of  the  fight, 
and  had  a  saber  wound  in  the  arm  to  show  for  it. 
He  could  therefore  afford  to  pass  over  such  an 
accusation  with  a  little  tweak  of  Willy's  car. 

"  Where  's  Cousin  Belle?"  asked  Frank. 

"  I  s'peck  she  's  putting  on  her  fine  clothes  for 
the  General  to  see.  Did  n't  she  run  when  she 
heard  he  was  here  !  " 

"  Willy  !  "  said  his  mother,  rcprovinglv. 

"Well,  she  did.  Ma." 

His  mother  shook  her  head  at  him  ;  but  the 
General  put  his  hand  on  the  boy,  and  drew  him 
closer. 

"  You  say  she  ran  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  pleasant 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  sirrec;  she  did  thai." 


Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  their  Cousin 
Belle  entered  the  room.  She  looked  perfectly 
beautiful.  The  greetings  were  very  cordial  —  to 
Hugh  especially.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  You  young  hero  !  "  she  cried.  "Oh  !  Hugh,  I 
ain  so  proud  of  you  !  " —  kissing  him  again,  and 
laughing  at  him,  with  her  face  glowing,  and  her 
big  blown  eyes  full  of  light.  "  Where  were  you 
wounded  ?  Oh!"  I  was  so  frightened  when  1  heard 
about  it  !  " 

"  Where  was  it  ?  Show  it  to  us,  Hugh  ;  please 
do,"  exclaimed  both  boys  at  once,  jumping  around 
him,  and  pulling  at  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Hugh,  is  it  still  very  painful?"  asked  his 
cousin,  her  pretty  face  filled  with  sudden  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh!  no,  it  was  nothing  —  nothing  but  a 
scratch,"  said  Hugh,  shaking  the  boys  off,  his 
expression  being  divided  between  feigned  indiflfer- 
ence  and  sheepishness,  at  this  praise  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief. 

"  No  such  thing.  Miss  Belle,"  put  in  the  Gen- 
eral, glad  of  the  chance  to  secure  her  commenda- 
tion. "  It  might  have  been  very  serious,  and  it 
was  a  splendid  ride  he  made." 

"Were  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  send 
him  into  such  danger  ?"  she  said,  turning  on  hiin 
suddenly.     "  Why  did  you  not  go  yourself?  " 

The  young  man  laughed.  Her  beauty  entranced 
him.  He  had  scars  enough  to  justify  him  in  keep- 
ing silence  under  her  pretended  rejiroach. 

"  Well,  you  sec,  I  could  n't  leave  the  place 
where  I  was.  1  had  to  send  some  one,  and  I 
knew  Hugh  would  do  it.  He  led  the  regiment 
after  the  colonel  and  major  fell  —  and  he  did  it 
splendidly,  too." 

There  w.as  a  chorus  from  the  young  lady  and  the 
boys  together. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  you  hear  what  he  says!  "exclaimed 
the  former,  turning  to  her  cousin.  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  that  he  thinks  so!  "  Then,  recollecting  that 
she  was  iwying  him  the  highest  compliment,  jhe 
suddenly  began  to  blush,  and  turned  once  more 
to  him.  "  Well,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  surprised. 
Did  you  expect  anything  else  ?" 

There  w.as  a  fine  scorn  in  her  voice,  if  it  had 
been  real. 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  are  all  too  clever  at  making 
an  attack,"  he  said  coolly,  looking  her  in  the  eyes. 
"  But  1  have  heard  even  of  iw/r  running  away," 
he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  When  ?  "  she  asked  c|uickly,  with  a  little  guilty 
color  deepening  in  her  face,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
boys.      "  1  never  did." 

"  Oh,  she  did  !  "  exclaimed  both  boys  in  a  breath, 
breaking  in,  now  that  the  conversation  was  within 
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tlicir  range.     "  You  ouylit  to  liavo  soen  her.     She 
justy/rtf.'"  cxcl.iimeil  Frank. 

The  girl  ni;iile  a  rush  at  the  olTencier  to  stop 
hhti. 

■•  lie  does  n't  know  what  lie  is  talking  about," 
she  sail),  roguishly,  over  her  shoulder. 

■'Yes,  he  does,"  called 
the  other.  "  She  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  when  you  all  came, 
and  —  oo  —  oo  —  oo  — " 
the  rest  was  lost  as  his 
cousin  placed  her  hand 
close  over  his  mouth. 

"Thercthere !  runaway! 
You  are  too  dangerous. 
They  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about," 
she  said,  throwing  a 
glance  toward  the  young 
officer,    who    was    keenly  '     , 

enjoying  her  confusion. 
Her  hand  slipped  from 
Willie's  mouth  and  he  went 

on.   ■•  .\nd  when  she  heard  < 

it  was  you,  she  just  clapped 
her  hands  and  ran — oo 
—  oo  —  umm." 

"  Here,  Hugh,  put  them 
out,"  she  said  to  that 
young  man,  who.  glad  to 
do  her  bidding,  seized  both 
miscreants  by  their  arms 
and  carried  them  out,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  them. 

Hugh  bore  the  boys  into 
the  dining-room,  where  he 
kept  them  until  supper- 
time. 

.After  supper,  the  rest 
of  the  family  dispersed, 
and  the  boys'  mother  in- 
vited them  to  come  with 
her  and  Hugh  to  her  own 
room,    though    they  were 

eager  to    go  and   sec  the  ••  ,„,    ,,^,j  ,,hhlk  >.^ 

General,   and  were    much 

troubled    lest    he  should  think  their  mother  was 
rude  in  leaving  him. 

CHAPPER  XIV. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  General  and 
Hugh  had  but  one  day  to  stay.  They  were  to 
leave  at  daybreak  the  following  morning.  They 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  holiday ;  at  least  the 
boys   knew   that    Hugh   did.      They    had    never 
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known  him  so  affable  with  them.  They  did  not 
see  much  of  the  General,  after  breakfast  He 
seemed  to  like  to  stay  "stuck  up  in  the  house" 
all  the  time,  talking  to  Cousin  Belle ;  the  boys 
thought  this  due  to  his  lameness.  Something  had 
occurred,  the  boys  didn't  understand  just  wliat; 


but  the  General  was  on  an  entirely  new  footing 
with  all  of  them,  and  their  Cousin  Belle  was  in 
some  way  concerned  in  the  change.  She  did  not 
any  longer  run  from  the  General,  and  it  seemed 
to  them  as  though  everyone  acted  as  if  he  belonged 
to  her.  The  boys  did  not  altogether  like  the  state 
of  affairs.  That  afternoon,  however,  he  and  their 
Cousin  IJelle  let  the  boys  go  out  walking  with 
ihcm,  and  he  was  just  as  hearty  as  he  could  be  ; 
he   made  them  tell  him  all  about  capturing  the 
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deserter,  and  about  c.itching  llic  lio^js,  and  evcry- 
tliing  thoy  did.  They  told  liini  all  about  their 
"  Robbers' Cave,"  down  in  the  woods  near  where 
an  old  house  had  stood.  It  was  between  two  ravines 
near  a  spring  they  had  found.  They  had  fi.\ed  up 
the  "cave"  with  boards  and  old  pieces  of  carpet 
"  and  everything,"  and  they  told  him,  as  a  secret, 
how  to  get  to  it  through  the  pines  without  leaving 
a  trail.  He  had  to  give  the  holy  pledge  of  the 
'■  Urotherliood"  before  this  could  be  divulged  to 
him  ;  but  he  took  it  with  a  solemnity  which  made 
the  boys  almost  forgive  the  presence  of  their  Cousin 
Belle.  It  was  a  little  awkward  at  first  that  she  was 
present ;  but  as  the  "  Constitution  "  provided  only 
as  to  admitting  men  to  the  mystic  knowledge, 
saying  nothing  about  women,  this  difficulty  was, 
on  the  General's  suggestion,  passed  over,  and 
the  boys  fully  explained  the  location  of  the  spot, 
and  how  to  get  there  by  turning  off  .ibruptly  from 
the  path  through  the  big  woods  right  at  the  pine 
thicket, —  and  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

'■ 'T  ain't  a  'sure-enough'  cave,"  explained 
Willy  ;  "  but  it  's  'most  as  good  as  one.  The  old 
rock  fire-place  is  just  like  a  cave." 

"  The  gullies  are  so  deep  you  can't  get  there 
except  that  one  way,"  declared  Frank. 

'■  Even  the  Yankees  could  n't  find  you  there," 
asserted  Willy. 

"  1  don't  believe  anybody  could,  after  that;  but 
I  trust  they  will  never  have  to  try,"  laughed  their 
Cousin  Helle,  with  an  anxious  look  in  her  bright 
eyes,  at  the  mere  thought. 

That  night  they  were  at  supper,  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  something  out-of-doors  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  party  around  the  table.  It 
was  a  noise, —  a  something  indefinable,  but  the 
talk  and  mirth  stopped  suddenly,  and  everybody 
listened. 

There  was  a  call,  and  the  hurried  steps  of  some 
one  running,  just  outside  the  door,  and  Lucy  Ann 
burst  into  the  room,  her  face  ashy  pale. 

"The  yard 's  full  o'  mens  — Yankees,"  she  gasped. 
Just  as  the  General  and  Hugh  rose  from  the  table. 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  asked  both  gentlemen. 

"  They  's  all  'roun'  the  house  ev'y  which  a-way." 

The  General  looked  at  his  sweetheart.  She  came 
to  his  side  with  a  cry. 

"  Go  upstairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,"  called 
the  boys'  mother. 

"  We  can  hide  you  :  come  with  us,"  said  the 
boys. 

•'Go  up  the  back  way.  Krank  'n'  Willy,  to  you- 
all  's  den,"  whispered  Lucy  Ann. 

"  That  's  where  we  are  going,"  s.iid  the  boys  as 
she  went  out. 

"  You  all  come  on  I  "  This  to  the  General  .mil 
Hugh. 


"  The  rest  of  you  take  your  seats,"  said  the 
boys'  mother. 

All  this  had  occupied  only  a  (ew  seconds.  The 
soldiers  followed  the  boys  out  by  a  side-door  and 
dashed  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  second-story 
just  as  a  thundering  knocking  came  at  the  front- 
door. It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  for  candles  were  too 
scarce  to  burn  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

"  You  run  back,"  said  Hugh,  to  the  boys,  as 
they  groped  along.  "  There  are  too  many  of  us. 
I  know  the  way." 

Hut  it  was  too  late;  the  noise  downstairs  told 
that  the  enemy  was  already  in  the  house ! 

As  the  soldiers  left  the  supper-room,  the  boys' 
mother  had  hastily  removed  two  plates  from  the 
places  and  set  two  chairs  back  against  the  wall ; 
she  made  the  rest  fill  up  the  spaces,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  two  men  had  been 
there. 

She  had  hardly  taken  her  seat  again,  when  the 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  at  the  door  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enem\-.  She  herself  rose  and  went 
to  the  door:  but  it  was  thrown  open  before  she 
leached  it  and  an  officer  in  full  Federal  uniform 
strode  in,  followed  by  several  men. 

The  commander  was  a  tall  young  fellow,  not  older 
than  the  General.  The  lady  started  back  somewhat 
startled,  and  there  was  a  confused  chorus  of  excla- 
mations of  alarm  from  the  rest  of  those  at  the  t.able. 
The  officer,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
removed  his  cap  with  a  polite  bow. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  ladies  will  not  be 
alarmed,"  he  said.  "  You  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension, I  assure  you."  Even  while  speaking, 
his  eye  had  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room. 

"We  desire  to  see  General  Marshall,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  house,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  in- 
clude your  son  in  my  requisition.  We  know  that 
they  arc  here,  and  if  they  are  given  up,  I  promise 
you  that  nothing  shall  be  disturbed." 

"  You  appear  to  be  so  well  instructed  that  I  can 
add  little  to  your  information,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  haughtily.  "  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  hardly  think  you  will  find  them." 

"  Madam,  I  know  they  are  here,"  said  the  young 
soldier  positively,  but  with  great  politeness.  "  I 
have  positive  information  to  that  effect.  They  ar- 
ris-ed  last  evening  and  have  not  left  since.  Their 
horses  are  still  in  the  stable.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  but  I  must 
search  the  house.     Come,  men." 

"  I  doubt  not  you  have  found  their  horses," 
began  the  lady  ;  but  she  was  interrupted  by  Lucy 
Ann,  who  entered  at  the  moment  with  a  plate  of 
fresh  corn-cakes,  and  caught  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence. 

'•Come  along,   Mister,"  she  said,"  I  "11  show 
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you,  myself";  and  she  set  ilown  her  plate,  took 
the  candle  from  the  tabic  and  walked  to  the  door, 
followed  by  the  soldiers. 

"  Lucy  Ann  !  "  exclaimed  her  mistress;  but  she 
was  too  much  amazed  at  the  girl's  conduct  to  say 
more. 

"  I  know  whar  dey  is  I  "  Lucy  Ann  continued, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  mistress.  They  heard  her 
s;iy,  as  she  was  shutting  the  door,  "  Y'  all  come 
with  me  ;  I 'feared  they  gone ;  ef  they  ain't.  I  know 
whar  they  is  !  " 

••  Open  every  room,"  said  the  officer. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir:  1  gwinc  ketch  'em  for  you,"  she 
s.iid,  eagerly  opening  tirst  one  door,  and  then  the 
other,  "  that  is,  ef  they  ain'  gone.  I  mighty  'feared 
they  gone.  I  seen  'em  goin'  out  the  back  way 
about  a  little  while  befo'  you  all  come, —  but  I 
thought  they  might  'a'  come  back.  Mister,  ken 
y'  .ill  teck  me  'long  with  you  when  you  go  ? "  she 
asked  the  officer,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  want  to  be 
free." 

"  I  don't  know;  we  can  some  other  time,  if  not 
now.     We  are  going  to  set  you  all  free." 

"Oh,  glory!  Come 'long.  Mister;  let 's  ketch 
'cm.     They  ain't  heah,  but  I  know  whar  dey  is." 

The  soldiers  closely  examined  every  place  where 
It  was  possible  a  man  could  be  concealed,  until 
they  had  been  over  all  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Lucy  Ann  stopped.  "  Dey  's  gone  !  "  she  said 
positively. 

The  officer  motioned  to  her  to  go  upstairs. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  wuz  jes'  goin'  tell  you  we  jes'  well 
look  upstairs,  too," she  said,  leading  the  way,  talk- 
ing all  the  time,  and  shading  the  flickering  candle 
with  her  hand. 

The  little  group,  flat  on  the  floor  against  the 
wall  in  their  dark  retreat,  could  now  hear  her  voice 
distinctly.  She  was  speaking  in  a  confidential 
undertone,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

"  I  wonder  I  did  n't  have  sense  to  get  somebody 
to  watch  'em  when  they  went  out,"  they  heard  her 
say. 

"  She  's  betrayed  us  !  "  whispered  Hugh. 

The  General  merely  said,  "  Hush,"  and  laid  his 
hand  firmly  on  the  nearest  boy  to  keep  him  still. 
Lucy  Ann  led  the  soldiers  into  the  various  cham- 
bers one  after  another.  .At  last  she  opened  the  next 
room,  and,  through  the  walls,  the  men  in  hiding 
heard  the  soldiers  go  in  and  walk  about. 

They  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  half-a- 
■Inzen. 

■'  Is  n't  there  a  garret?  "  asked  one  of  the  search- 
I    g  party. 

"  Nor,  sir,  't  ain't  no  garret,  jes'  a  loft ;  but  they 
■  in't  up  there,"  said  Lucy  Ann's  voice. 

"  Wc  '11  look  for  ourselves."    They  came  out  of 
the  room.     "  Show  us  the  way." 
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"  Look  here,  if  you  tell  us  a  lie,  we  '11  hang 
you  !  " 

The  voice  of  the  officer  was  very  stern. 

"  1  ain'  gwinc  tell  you  no  lie.  Mister.  What  you 
reckon    1   wan'  tell   you   lie  for?     Dey  ain'  in  the 

garret,  1  know, .Mister,  ple.isc  don't  p'int  dem 

things  at  me.  1  's  'feared  o'  dem  tlungs,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  slightly  whimpering  voice  ;  "  1  gwine 
show  you." 

She  came  straight  down  the  passage  toward  the 
recess  where  the  fugitives  were  huddled,  the  men 
after  her,  their  heavy  steps  cclioing  through  the 
house.  The  boys  were  trembling  violently.  The 
light,  as  the  searchers  came  nearer,  fell  on  the 
wall,  crept  along  it,  until  it  lighted  up  the  whole 
alcove.  The  bo\s  held  their  breath.  They  could 
hear  their  hearts  thumping. 

Lucy  .Ann  stepped  into  the  recess  with  her 
candle,  and  looked  straight  at  them. 

"  They  ain't  in  here,"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly 
putting  her  hand  up  before  the  flame,  as  if  to 
prevent  it  flaring,  thus  throwing  the  alcove  once 
more  into  darkness.  "The  trap-door  to  the  gar- 
ret 's  'roun'  that  a-way,"  she  said  to  the  soldiers, 
still  keeping  her  position  at  the  narrow  entrance, 
as  if  to  let  them  pass.  When  they  had  all  passed, 
she  followed  them. 

The  boys  began  to  wriggle  with  delight,  but  the 
General's  strong  hand  kept  them  still. 

Naturally,  the  search  in  the  garret  proved  fruit- 
less, and  the  hiding-party  heard  the  squad  swear- 
ing over  their  ill-luck  as  they  came  back  ;  while 
Lucy  Ann  loudly  lamented  not  having  sent  some 
one  to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  made  a  number 
of  suggestions  as  to  where  they  had  gone,  and  the 
probability  of  catching  them  if  the  soldiers  went 
at  once  in  pursuit. 

"Did  you  look  in  here?"  asked  a  soldier,  ap- 
proaching the  alcove. 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  ain't  in  there."  She  snuffi^d  the 
candle  out  suddenly  with  her  fingers.  "Oh,  oh  ! 
—  my  light  done  gone  out  !  Mind  !  Let  me  go  in 
front  and  show  you  the  way,"  she  said ;  and, 
pressing  before,  she  once  more  led  them  along  the 
passage. 

"  .Mind  yo'  steps  ;  ken  you  see  ?  "  she  asked. 

They  went  downstairs,  while  Lucy  Ann  gave 
them  minute  directions  as  to  how  they  might  catch 
"  .\Iarse  Hugh  an'  the  Gen'l  "  at  a  certain  place 
a  half-mile  from  the  house  (an  unoccupied  quarter), 
which  she  carefully  described. 

A  further  investigation  ensued  downstairs,  but 
in  a  little  while  the  searchers  went  out  of  the 
house.  Their  tone  had  changed  since  their  dis- 
appointment, and  loud  threats  floated  up  the  dark 
stairway  to  the  prisoners  still  crouching  in  the  little 
recess. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  boys'  Cousin  Hcllc  came 
rusliing  upstairs. 

"  Now  's  your  time  !  Come  quick,"  she  called  : 
"  they  will  be  back  directly.  Is  n't  she  an  angel  I  " 
The  whole  party  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  ran 
down  to  the  lower  floor. 

"  Oh,  wc  were  so  frightened  ! "  "  Don't  let  them 
see  you."  '•  Make  haste,"  were  the  exclamations 
that  greeted  them  as  the  two  soldiers  said  their 
good-byes  and  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

"Go  out  by  the  side-door;  that  's  your  only 
chance.  It  's  pitch-dark,  and  the  bushes  will  hide 
you.     But  where  arc  you  going?" 

"  Wc  are  going  to  the  boys'  cave,"  said  the 
General,  buckling  on  his  pistol ;  "  I  know  the  way, 
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and  we  '11  get  away  as  soon  as  these  fellows  leave, 
if  we  can  not  before." 

"God  bless  you!"  said  the  ladies,  pushing 
them  away  in  dread  of  the  enemy's  return. 

"Come  on.  General," called  Hugh  in  an  under- 
tone. The  General  was  lagging  behind  a  minute 
to  say  good-bye  once  more.  He  stopped  suddenly 
and  kissed  Miss  Belle  before  them  all. 

"  Good-bye.  God  bless  you  !  "  and  he  followed 
Hugh  out  of  the  window  into  the  darkness.  The 
girl  burst  into  tears  and  ran  up  to  her  room. 

A  few  seconds  afterward  the  house  was  once 
more  filled  with  the  enemy,  growling  at  their  ill 
luck  in  having  so  narrowly  missed  the  prize. 

"  We  '11  catch  'em  yet,"  said  the  leader. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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.A  R.^THER  ingenious  gentleman  naiiied  Darwin,  from  the  fact   lliat  he  never  has  been  nicknamed, 

of  whom  httle  foll;s  may  have  heard,  made  up  his  .Although  pcoplespeakof"' Washington,"  "Clevc- 

mind,  after  a  deal  of  thinking,  that  the  tirst  man  land,"  etc.,  no  one  ever  omits  the  "handle"  of 

was  a  monkey.     Perhaps  Mr.  Uarwin  is  right;  but  his  name.     He  is  always  Mr.  Crowley, 

one  might  be  more  sure  about  it,  if  a  few  family  And  yet  he  is  not  dignified  in  his  manner.     So 

portraits  had  been  handed  down.     Nevertheless,  much  of  his  time  is  spent  in  turning  somersets,  that 

after  going  to  see  "'  Mr.  Crowley,"  one  is  almost  his  quarters,  like   those  of  one  of  England's  great 

ready  to  admit  that  we  arc  really  descended  from  dukes,  might  be  called  "  Somerset  House."    From 

monkeys ;   also,  that  we  can  not  begin  trying  to  his  performances  on  the  trapeze,  one  might  think 

climb  back  to  them  any  too  soon.  him  a  member  of  Barnum's  circus,  or  of  the  Yale 

Mr.  Crowley  can  do  so  many  things  that  neither  or  Harvard  athletic  club.     At  times  he  curls  him- 

you  nor  I  can  do,  and  that  we  both  would  like  to  self  up  on  the  floor  and  howls  with  colic,  like  a 

do,  that  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  rather  nice  child.     Mr.  Crowley  has  these  stomach-aches  so 

to  be  real  monkeys  !  often  that  I  sometimes  think  him  very  human,  in- 

To  the  little  people  of  New  York,  most  of  whom  deed  ;  and  if  he  were  a  small  boy,  I  have  no  doubt 
know  him  by  sight  and  have  attended  his  garden-  he  would  use  them  many  a  time  as  an  excuse  for 
parties,  if  not  his  indoor  receptions,  Mr.  Crowley  staying  away  from  school.  But  it  's  seldom  that  he 
needs  no  introduction.  But  to  those  who  live  else-  can  not  eat  when  given  anything  good.  This  win- 
where  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Crowley  is  a  ter,  when  he  had  pneumonia,  he  lost  his  appetite 
monkey,  a  "Chimpanzee";  born  of  honest  but  entirely;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  look  of 
hairy  parents,  in  .Africa,  nearly  four  years  ago,  but  reproach  he  cast  on  a  man  who  offered  him  some 
now  living  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  When  he  hot-house  grapes.  It  was  as  though  he  said  :  "  Is 
was  very  young  his  mother  confided  him  to  the  care  this  really  doing  the  fair  and  square  thing  by  a 
of  the  L'nited  States  .Minister-Resident  at  Liberia,  sick  monkey, —  to  offer  him  delicacies  when  he 
with  whom  he  lived  as  a  member  of  the  home  cir-  can't  eat  ?  "  But  he  recovered  from  his  sickness, 
cle,  acquiring  courtly  manners,  until  he  was  eight  and  is  now  as  well  and  wicked  as  ever.  You  will 
months  old.  Then  he  w.as  brought  to  America,  notice  that  monkeys  arc  like  children  —  the  better 
But  in  that  early  training  and  the  excellent  in-  they  feel  the  worse  they  behave.  Perhaps,  by  the 
llucnccs  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  Liberia,  way,  Mr.  Crowley  owes  his  speedy  recovery  and 
we  probably  have  an  explanation  of  his  good  be-  present  good  health  to  his  never  refusing  to  take 
liavior  now,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  his  medicine — from  which  children  may  learn  a 
tikes  to  tracts,  school-books, —  or  anything  else  lesson.  When  it  was  brought  to  him  he  never 
he  can  easily  master  and  tear  to  pieces.  complained,  nor  said  he  would   n't   take  it.     On 

It  may  be  that  from  "'receiving"  with  his  Min-  the  contrary,  he  took  it  at  once  —  in  his  eager, 
ister-Resident  friend,  Mr.  Crowley  got  into  his  outstretched  hand  —  smelled  of  it  with  a  sub- 
habit  of  shaking  hands.  He  puts  out  his  great,  missive  air,  then  threw  it  straight  at  the  attendant 
hairy  paw  to  every  one  who  visits  his  cage,  and  who  stood  by  with  tear-stained  face.  It  was  con- 
if  one  does  not  respond  at  once  to  this  hospi-  fesscd  on  all  sides  that  medicine  was  seldom  known 
tabic  invitation  to  come  in,  he  tries  to  pull  the  to  go  so  directly  to  the  mark, 
visitor  through  the  bars,  which,  fortunately,  are  One  of  the  great  comforts  of  Mr.  Crowley's  life, 
so  near  together  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  perhaps  the  main  thing  that  reconciles  him  to 
more  intimate  with  his  monkeyship  than  one  being  shut  indoors  when  the  weather  is  fine  enough 
wishes.  to  piny  nut,  is  piling  up  sawdust.     After  a  long 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mr.  Crowley  came  resting  of  his  head  on  his  hands,  apparently  in 

to  us  with  the  highly  respectable  name  he  now  deep  study,  he  suddenly  jumps  up  as  though  a 

bears ;   and  wc  know  how  much  he   is  respected  thought  had  s'.ruck  him,  retires  to  a  comer  of  his 
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cage,  and  there  piles  up  sawdust  with  j;reat  pains 
and  precision.  1  sometimes  wonder  if  he  fancies 
it  money  —  is  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  !  Or  does  it  take  the  place,  to  him,  of 
school — and  is  he  storing  up  algebra,  grammar, 
conic  sections,  and  dead  and  dry  languages  —  to 
be  all  scattered  and  forgotten  when  next  he  turns 
round?  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  use  of  all 
this  piling,  it  no  doubt  disciplines  the  mind,  and 
so  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  ! 

Mr.  Crowley  learns  easily.  Sometimes  1  think 
he  might  reach  distinction  as  a  cook  —  a  "  good 
plain  cook," — but  as  a  housemaid  he  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. It  occurred  to  his  keeper  (since  sweep- 
ing Mr.  Crowley's  cage  and  keeping  it  clean 
was  no  little  trouble)  that  Mr.  Crowley  might  be 
trained  to  do  this  for  himself.     So  a  broom  was 
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brought  and  lessons  were  given  in  its  use.  But,  at 
the  end  of  a  whole  course,  he  still  persisted  in  using 
the  broom  only  on  his  keeper, —  always  taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  wrong  end.  Another  trait  which 
he  has  in  common  with  some  children  is  that,  when 
work  of  any  kind  is  really  going  on,  no  one  can 


induce  him  to  take  in  it  a  more  active  part  tlian 
sitting  by  and  looking  on.  If  there  were  thought 
of  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade,  I  should  say  he  'd 
make  a  very  fair  plumber. 

Wonderful    as  is  Mr.  Crowley  in  most  things, 
astonishing  as  are  his  feats  on  the  flying  trapeze, 
the  chief  attraction  is  to  see  him  eat.     Not  that 
he  eats  so  much,  or  so  awkwardly;  but  because  of 
the  excellence  of  his  table  manners.     Some  are 
born  to  a  knife  and  fork,  others  achieve  knives 
and  forks  —  but  this  monkey,  you  must  remember, 
had  a  knife  and  fork  thrust  upon  him.     He  cer- 
tainly was   not   born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  nor  with  a  napkin  in  his  hand.     I  am  not 
sure  that  even  the  missionaries  and  ministers-resi- 
dent  of   Liberia   have   such    luxuries.      Yet    Mr. 
Crowley  uses    them   all   as  though    familiar  with 
them  from  the  cradle.     I  am 
a  judge  of  table  manners  — 
having,  in  my  time,  dined  at 
hotels,  railroad   restaurants, 
:-  and  other  places  where  peo- 

:^  pie  eat  in  a   hurry  —  and  I 

jg^  greatly    admire    Mr.    Crow- 

i^^i,^  ley's.    He  cuts  his  food  into 

^^■°"^\  pieces  which  are  quite  small 

r  (compared   with   the  size  of 

__f  his  mouth),   takes   his  soup 

^  noiselessly,  and  never  wipes 

^  his    fingers    on    the     table- 

cloth ! 
— "  All  this  proves  that  there 

J.— ^-  is  nothing  new  under  the 
"^^  sun.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
wrote  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  you  will  read 
some  day,  also  wrote  a  bigger 
book,  called  "Animated 
Nature."  That  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
before  roller-skates  and  tri- 
cycles were  invented,  before 
Stanley  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  .Africa.  Then, 
even  collections  of  postage- 
stamps  were  unknown,  and 
there  were  no  collectors  — 
perhaps  because  in  those 
days  there  were  no  postage- 
stamps.  Now  instead  of  ar- 
ranging his  animals  in  groups 
under  long  Latin  names,  good  Mr.  Goldsmith 
divided  them  off  into  "  Animals  of  the  Cow  Kind," 
"Animals  of  the  Goat  and  Sheep  Kind,"  ".Ani- 
mals of  the  .Monkey  Kind,"  and  animals  of  a  great 
many  other  kinds.  Among  animals  of  the  mon- 
key kind  he  describes  what  he  calls  "  the  ourang- 
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outanjj,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,"  and  one  of 
these  in  particular,  mentioned  by  BiitTon,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Mr.  Crowley  of  tliat  day.  "  1 
have  seen  it,"  says  Mr.  Uuffon,  "give  its  hand 
to  show  the  company  to  the 
door;  I  have  seen  it  sit  at 
table,  unfold  its  napkin,  wipe  .^Jn 
its  lips,  make  use  of  the  spoon  /,\ 
and  the  fork  to  carry  the  vict- 
uals to  its  mouth  ;  pour  out 
its  wine  into  a  glass,  touch 
glasses  when  invited." 

Mr.  Crowley,  not  long  ago, 
seized  his  keeper  and  bit  his 
arm.  Now  we  animals  of  the 
human  kind  are  often  guided 
by  what  we  call  "taste,"  in- 
stead of  by  what  we  know  to 
be  right  or  wrong ;  but  this 
docs  not  excuse  Mr.  Crowley. 
He  should  not  have  tasted  of 
his  keeper,  even  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  liked  him. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
a  gentleman  "  takes  a  friend 
by  the  arm,"  and  of  this  Mr. 
Crowley  was  made  aware  by 
a  box  on  the  ear  which  sent 
him  howling  into  a  corner, 
where  he  boo-hooed  like  a 
mortified  child,  and  seemed 
to  repent  of  his  impoliteness. 
Speedy  repentance  usually 
comes  with  speedy  punish-_ 
ment,  and  probably  Mr. 
Crowley  will  never  again  at- 
tempt to  "monkey"  with  so 
prompt  a  disciplinarian. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  too  much  a 
monkey  of  the  world  to  judge 
of  persons  or  things  by  first 
sight.       No — he    judges    by 
first  smell.     And  on  anything 
he  can    get   to    his    nose   he 
is    ready    to     pronounce    an 
opinion.     If  you  gave  him  a  story  to  read,  he  'd 
smell  it  inste.id.     This  way  of  reading,  let  me  re- 
mark, is  not  hard  on  one's  eyes,  and  can  be  done 
in  the  dark.     .And  when  I  think  how  quickly  dry 
and  improving  articles  — such  as  every  one  writes 
for  children  and  no  one  reads  —  could  be  disposed 
of  by  ,Mr.  Crowley's  simple  method,  1  find  myself 
wishing  that  I  had  his  nose. 

.Another  advantage  of  being  Mr.  Crowley,  would 
be  that  one  would  have  two  pairs  of  hands  to  work 
with  —  I  mean,  to  play  with.  For  his  feet  arc,  in 
in  fact,  hands  ;  you  might  say  that  he  took  a  thing 


"in  foot"  just  .IS  well  as  to  say  that  he  took  it 
"  in  hand."  If  you  passed  under  the  pine-tree 
where  he  sat  —  perhaps  busy  with  conic  sections 
—  he  could  snatch  otf  your  hat  without  reaching 
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down  his  hands;  or  he  could  take  off  his  own  hat 
to  you  without  raising  an  arm.  It  is  funny  to  see 
him  haul  on  a  rope  —  for  one  does  not  every  day 
see  a  four-handed  sailor  —  and  1  'm  sure,  too,  that 
he  'd  be  astonishingly  handy  to  have  on  a  farm. 
Uut  I  do  hope  he  will  never  turn  up  .is  a  pianist. 
Think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  pianists  could 
play  a  duet  by  themselves,  as  it  were  !  Why, 
there  'd  be  no  comfort  for  anybody ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  chimpanzees  do  not. 
like  children,  grow  nicer  as  they  grow  older.  Hut 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  they  do  not.     When 
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young,  ihcy  arc  playful,  fr.ink,  ,nn(l  confiding; 
with  age,  ihey  become  morose,  treacherous,  and 
revengeful.  Whether  or  not  it  is  experience  with 
the  world  which  hardens  their  feelings  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  an  old  chimpanzee  would  be  neither 
pleasant  nor  safe  as  a  playfellow.  Kor  the  matter 
of  that,  1  'd  scarcely  care  to  romp  with  Mr.  Crowley 
even.  The  strength  of  these  big  monkeys  is  ter- 
rible. Though  their  arms  look  lean,  they  're  all 
muscle  ;  feel  of  Mr.  Crowley's  (if  you  care  to),  and 
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and  throw  stones  when  they  fall  out.  Other  ani- 
mals scratch,  kick,  or  bite;  but  only  monkeys, 
men,  and  boys  take  to  clubs  and  stones.  I  've 
already  told  you  what  Mr.  Crowley  does  with  his 
broom.  I  may  add  that,  for  want  of  streets  in  the 
heart  of  .Africa,  young  monkeys  can  pelt  each  other 
only  through  the  woods,  which  must  be  rather 
unsatisfying. 

Sometimes    I   wonder   how   it   would  be  if  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  one  of  us  were  captured 


you  '11  get  a  good  idea  of  what  whipcord  and 
whalebone  twisted  together  would  be  like. 

If  animals  of  the  monkey  kind  only  went  on 
growing  sweeter  and  lovelier  as  they  grew  older,  as 
do  those  of  the  human  kind,  it  would  not  be  sob.ad 
to  have  one  for  a  grandpapa,  but  I  'd  not  care 
to  have  a  miserable  chiinpanzee  take  me  up  in  his 
arms,  for  there  's  no  saying  in  how  many  pieces 
he  'd  put  me  down. 

One  curious  thing  about  these  creatures,  is  thAt 
they  alone,  of  all  the  inferior  aniin.ils,  use  clubs 


by  the  chimpanzees.  Would  they  put  him  in  a 
cage  and  make  a  show  of  him  ?  Would  they  regret 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  of  their  ways,  and  try  to 
make  him  like  one  of  themselves?  Would  they 
try  to  teach  him  to  crack  nuts  with  his  teeth  — 
and  perhaps  to  scratch  his  ear  with  his  right  foot .' 
Would  they  consider  him  as  belonging  to  a  lower 
creation  because,  instead  of  being  contented  with 
what  was  around  him  and  piling  up  the  sawdust 
that  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  he  kept  reaching  for 
wli.it  was  not  in  sight,  and  insisted  on  trying  to 
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pile  up  pieces  of  green-backed   paper  that  have  men  of  the  woods  "  and  carried  off  into  the  forests, 

not  even  pretty  pictures  on  them  —  only  portraits  and  kopt  by  them  for  a  whole  year.     Hut  the  negro 

of  presidents,  and  that  sort  of  thing?     Would  they  boy  kept   no  ili.iry,  so  we  do  not  know  what  the 

think  he  wasted  time  in  reading  books  anil  news-  chimpanzees  did.     Perhaps  they  only  stood  about 

papers,  when,  so  far  as  they  saw,  he  could  get  at  his  cage  and  studied  him  from  the  outside,  and 

the   best  that  was  in  the  papers  by  only  smelling  then  went  off  and  wrote  articles  about  him,  as  I 

them  ?  have  done  with  this  chimpanzee.     But  one  good 

.Mr.  Goldsmith  tells  us  that  Buffon  quotes  Le  turn   deserves   another;    and   if  things   keep   on 

Br.isse  (a  great  traveler  of  long  ago)  as  saying  evolving,  it  may  yet  be  my  good  luck  to  have  a 

that  a  negro  boy  w.ns  once  captured  by  his  "wild  monkey  for  my  biographer. 


THK    QUEST. 


BV   EU'DORA   S.    BlMSTEAD. 


There  once  was  a  restless  boy 
Who  dwelt  in  a  home  by  the  sea, 
Where  the  water  danced  for  joy 
And  the  wind  was  glad  and  free  : 
But  he  said,  "Good  Mother,  Oh  I  let  me  go; 
For  the  dullest  place  in  the  world,  I  know, 
Is  this  little  brown  house, 
This  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple-tree. 


So  he  traveled  here  and  there, 
But  never  content  w-as  he. 
Though  he  saw  in  lands  most  fair 
The  costliest  homes  there  be. 
He  something  missed  from  the  sea  or  sky. 
Till  he  turned  again,  with  a  wistful  sigh, 
To  the  little  brown  house, 
The  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple-tree. 


"  I  will  travel  east  and  west ; 
The  loveliest  homes  I  '11  see  ; 
.•\nd  when  I  have  found  the  best, 
Dear  mother,  I  '11  come  for  thee. 
I  '11  come  for  thee  in  a  year  and  a  day. 
And  joyfully  then  we  '11  haste  away 

From  this  little  brown  house. 
This  old  brown  house, 
Under  the  apple-tree." 


Then  the  mother  saw  and  snulcd, 
While  her  heart  grew  glad  and  free. 
"  Hast  thou  chosen  a  home,  my  child  ? 
Ah,  where  shall  we  dwell  ? "  quoth  she. 
And  he  said,  "  Sweet  .Mother,  from  east  to  west. 
The  loveliest  home,  and  the  dearest  and  best. 
Is  a  little  brown  house, 
An  old  brown  house, 
L'nder  an  apple-tree." 


chili)ri:n  and  authors. 


William  H.  Riueixg. 


UTHORS  are  often  said  to  belong  to  what 
they  call  in  Latin  the  j^c->tus  irritabiU-, 
or  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "  the 
irritable  race."  But  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  reading  will  prefer  to 
think  of  them  as  resembling  that 
distracted  gentleman  in  John  Leech's 
picture,  who  appears,  pen  in  hand, 
at  his  study  door  to  protest,  ever  so 
gently,  against  the  noise  which  his 
children  are  making  in  the  hall  and 
on  the  stairs. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  he  has  been 
making  frantic  efforts  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  for  an  hour  or  more,^ — 
struggling,  no  doubt,  to  do  the  work 
which  is  to  feed  and  clothe  those 
boisterous  young  ones.  He  stands 
there  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  with 
the  very  mildest  expression  of  pro- 
test on  his  face,  saying,  "  Now,  my 
dear  children,  my  dear  children,  do 
be  quiet !  "  and  when  he  withdraws 

after  his  remonstrance,  as  the  artist 

leaves  us  to  suppose  that  he  does,  let 

us  hope  that  the  children  will  take  pity  on  him  and  go  away  into  the  garden. 

Irritable  though  they  may  be  with  others,  authors  are  usually  fond  of  children,  and  patient  with 

them.      For  instance,  the  poet  Campbell  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  but  he  was  all  tenderness 

and  gentleness  with  young  people. 

One  day  in  the  park  he  passed  a  child  with  a  face  so  beautiful  that  it  haunted  him,  and  he  longed 

to  see  it  again.     He  sought  and  inquired,  but  in  vain.    Then  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers: 

"A  gcntlcnuin,  sixty-tlircc  years  old,  who,  on  S.-itiirday  last,  bet\v-ccn  six  and  seven  r.  M.,mct  a  most  intereslinR-Iooking  child,  but 
who  forbears  from  respect  for  the  lady  who  had  her  in  hand,  to  ask  the  girl's  name  and  abode,  will  be  gratefully  obliged  to  those  who 
have  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  child,  to  be  informed  where  she  lives,  and  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  sec  her  again." 

Now,  Campbell  had  certain  mischievous  friends  who  decided  to  answer  this  advertisement,  and 
not  knowing  what  other  address  to  give  they  picked  out  the  last  name  in  the  London  Directory.  The 
next  day  the  poet  set  out,  expecting  to  see  the  lovely  child.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  to  the  lady  he  found  there,  "  may  I  now  1)l-  alluvved  to  see  your  beautiful 
oflfspring  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and  indignation  for  a  moment,  and  then  rang  for  the  ser\ant  to 
show  him  to  the  door. 

One  remembers  the  friendship  of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James  the  First,  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  a  courtier,  an  explorer,  and   a   man   of  science,    as  well  as   an   author. 


ciiii,I)Kl;n  and  aliiiors. 


One  year  they  chose  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
who  was  then  only  eijjht  years  old.  She  was  sent 
for  by  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  the 
gentlemen    fed    her  with   sweets,  kissed  her,  and 
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Raleigh  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  for     shared ;    and,  more   than  this,  he   had  to  endure 
fourteen  years,  and  Prince  Henry  said :  the    taunts   of  those  who   despised    him    for   his 

'•  No  one  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  homely  face  and  dull  mind.  Mis  face  was  pale 
in  a  cage."  and  pock-marked,  and  they  thought  that  he  was 

One  recalfs,  also,  the  child-friendships  of  the  a  little  blockhead  because  he  could  not  learn  his 
French  authors,  Fenelon  and  X'oltaire,  as  well  as  lessons  just  as  other  boys  do.  It  was  easy  to  im- 
ihose  of  the  great  German  author,  Goethe.  pose  upon  him  ;   to  tell  him  cock-and-bull  stories. 

In  the  time  of  (Jueen  .Xnne,  there  was  a  club  in  and  then  laugh  at  him  for  believing  in  them.  He 
London  to  which  belonged  nearly  all  the  famous  au-  was  so  simple,  so  confiding,  so  easily  deceived 
thors  of  the  town,  and  it  was  their  custom  every  that  they  all  thought  he  must  be  a  fool ;  and, 
year  to  elect  some  reigning  beauty  as  a  "toast."     shrinking  from  the  ridicule  they  cast  upon  hiin,  he 

grew  shyer  and  more  awkward  as  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  him  that  their  estimate  of  him 
was  right. 

We   know  of  only  two  occasions  when  he  was 
wrote  her  name  with  the  points  of  their  diamonds     stung  into  a  defense  of  himself,  and  then  he  spoke 
upon    their    wineglasses. 
L.ite  in  life,  when  describ- 
ing  her   experience,    she 
said : 

"  Pleasure  is  too  poor 
a  word  to  express  iny  sen- 
sations. They  amounted 
to  ecstasy.  Never  again 
throughout  my  whole  life 
did  I  p.ass  so  happy  an 
evening." 

One  is  forced  to  think, 
however,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better 
for  so  young  a  child  had 
she  been  at  home  and  in 
bed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  great- 
est modern  authors  have 
left  records  of  friendships 
with  children.  Coleridge 
used  to  call  children  King- 
dom of  Heavenites,  and  a 
very  celebrated  critic  has 
said,  ".•X  man,  whatever 
his  mental  powers,  can 
take  delight  in  the  society 
of  a  child,  when  a  person 
of  intellect  far  more 
matured,  but  inferior  to 
his  own,  would  be  simply 
msufferable." 

Going  further  back,  we 
come  to  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
who,    himself  a   child  in 

many  ways  all  his  life,   had  a   true  affection  for     so  well  that,  had  they  cared  for  him,  they  would 
children.  have  seen  that  though  he  did  not  shine  at  school 

Goldsmith   was  one  of  the  eight   children  of  a     he  was  no  dolt, 
poor  clergyman    in    Ireland    who   found   it   more         "  Well,  sir,  when  do  you  intend  to  grow  hand- 
than  he  could  do  to  provide  for  so  large  a  family,     some?  "  said  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  not  one 
Th:.'  poverty  his  brothers  and  sisters  knew,  Oliver     of  the  best  of  men. 


^. 
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•'  1  mean  lo  ■;it  bctur  when  you  do,  >ir,"  the  inn;  and,  as  a  joke,  was  directed  to  the  house  of 
boy  rcplieil,  witli  dignity.  the  Squire,  where  lie  called  for  supper  and  a  room. 

Then  when  he  was  dancinj;  a  hornpipe  in  the     treating  the  inmates  as  though  they  were  servants. 

Not  until  he  called  for  his  reckoning  the  next 
morning  did  he  learn  that  he  was  in  a  private 
house,  and  that  the  Si|uire,  realizing  the  mistake, 
had  taken  pleasure  in  humoring  him  in  it.  Long 
afterwards  he  made  this  incident  the  motive  of 
'•  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful comedies  ever  written. 


house  of  his  uncle  John,  the  person  who  was 
providing  the  music  called  him  "  Ugly  yEsop." 
(Quickly  enough  Oliver  retorted : 

"  Our  llcnild  h.nh  procbimcd  thU  saying, 
Sec  .Esop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing." 

Still,  his  schoolmaster  labored  with  liiin,  .ind  his 
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schoolmates  laughed  at  him  ;  and  of  all  the  boys 
in  the  village  he  was  regarded  as  the  least  proinis- 
ing.  Whenever  any  one  had  a  worthless  toy  to 
sell,  Oliver  Goldsmith  would  buy  it; — that  is,  if 
he  happened  to  have  the  money,  which  was  not 
often.  He  was  as  simple  in  such  matters  as  Moses 
Primrose,  whose  bargain  in  green  spectacles  may 
be  read  of  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  was 
always  being  cheated  and  deluded. 

Once,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  set  out  for  a 
holiday  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  a  most  un- 
usual amount;  and  being  detained,  he  found  it 
necessary  lo  spend  the  night  in  a  village  scune 
distance  froin  home.  lie  inquired  f(jr  the  best 
house  in  the  village,  meaning,  of  course,  the  best 


Guineas  and  holidays  were  alike  scarce,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  entered  college  it  was  as  a 
"sizar,"  a  name  given  to  certain  students  who  were 
educated  for  a  reduced  sum,  in  consideration  of 
waiting  at  table  and  sweeping  the  halls.  He  had 
to  wear  a  servant's  badge,  and  to  endure  the  jeers 
of  those  students  who  were  more  fortunate. 

He  was  now  poorer  than  ever,  for  his  father 
had  died ;  but  he  eked  out  the  allowance  his 
relatives  made  him,  with  the  shillings  he  received 
for  ballads  written  for  the  street-singers.  His 
guardian  angel  had  whispered  to  him,  as  Thackeray 
says,  and  he  not  only  found  in  himself  a  gift  for 
versification,  but  also  a  solace  in  exercising  it. 
Night  after  night  he  would  leave  the  college  to 
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hear  his  ditties  sung,  and  then,  meeting  some 
beggar  in  the  street  —  a  shivering  child  or  a  crying 
woman  —  he  would  give  away  every  penny  he  had, 
forgetting  his  own  hunger,  his  scanty  food,  and 
the  tireless  room  in  which  he  had  to  work  and 
sleep.  No  doubt  many  who  had  laughed  at  his 
sallow  face  and  awkward  manners  would  have  said 
that  he  was  still  a  fool ;  and  if  it  is  folly  to  be 
generous  and  unable  to  sec  suffering  without  at- 
tempting to  relieve  it,  he  was  a  fool  to  the  end  of 
his  days. 

After  leaving  college  he  IcJoked  fur  an  opening 
in  several  professions.  He  thought  he  would 
become  a  clergyman,  but  the  bishop  would  not 
have  him,  it  is  said,  because  he  presented  himself 
for  ordination  in  a  pair  of  red  breeches ;  he  set 
out  intending  to  study  law  in  London,  but  was 
fleeced  of  his  money  in  Dublin  :  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  entered  a  medical  school,  but  left 
without  a  diploma. 

Then  he  crossed  the  Channel,  and  traveled  on 
foot  through  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France.  He  had  little  or  no  money, 
and  poverty  was  his  inseparable  companion.  He 
claimed  the  hospitality  of  convents  and  monas- 
teries ;  and  when  these  were  not  to  be  found  he 
slept  in  barns,  or,  at  a  pinch,  even  under  the 
hedges.  In  Italy  there  were  universities  in  which 
on  certain  days  various  learned  subjects  were 
discussed,  and  any  stranger  who  showed  skill  in 
debate  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  money,  a 
supper,  and  a  night's  lodging.  Like  a  knight- 
errant  of  old,  Goldsmith  joined  in  these  contests, 
and  sometimes  won  the  prizes.  But  his  chief 
resource  on  his  travels  was  a  flute,  which  he  played 
passably  well ;  and  though  fashionable  city  people 
may  have  found  his  performances  "  odious,"  the 
peasants  before  whose  doors  he  lingered,  and 
especially  their  children,  were  always  willing  to 
invite  him  in  and  give  him  food  and  shelter. 

After  a  year,  he  returned  to  England,  having 
only  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket ;  and  going  to 
London  he  attempted  to  practice  as  apothecary's 
clerk.  From  this  a  friend  rescued  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  him  as  a  physician  —  for  one 
of  the  foreign  universities  had  conferred  a  degree 
upon  him  —  but  patients  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  while  at  their  bedsides  he  had  to  hold  his  hat 
to  his  breast  to  hide  the  hole  in  his  coat. 

Another  friend  found  a  place  for  him  as  usher 
in  a  school ;  but  the  boys  made  his  life  miserable, 
though  he  w.is  kind  to  them  and  contributed  to 
their  entert^iinment  with  his  flute,  and  by  telling 
them  the  wonderful  stories  of  which  he  h.id  an 
endless  supply.  He  spent  most  of  his  small  salary 
ill  buying  sweetmeats  for  them,  and  in  relieving 
beggars,  until  at  last  the  headmaster's  wife  had  to 
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ask  him  to  let  her  take  care  of  his  money  for 
him. 

One  day  when  he  was  playing  his  flute,  he 
paused  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  music,  and  of  how  much  it  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  gentleman  in  society. 

"But  surely  you  do  not  consider  yourself  a 
gentleman  !  "  an  ill-mannered  and  unfeeling  boy 
exclaimed. 

Slights  of  this  kind  caused  him  to  look  back 
with  intense  pain  to  this  period  of  life,  though  he 
had  some  warm  friends  among  the  scholars. 

Meeting  one  of  them  in  the  street,  after  he  had 
become  famous.  Goldsmith  walked  forward  to 
greet  him.  The  scholar  had  reached  manhood 
and  his  wife  was  by  his  side,  but  Goldsmith  could 
think  of  him  only  as  the  schoolboy  whom  he  used 
to  treat. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Sam,"  he  cried. 
"  Come,  my  boy,  1  must  treat  you  to  something. 
What  shall  it  be?  Apples?"  saying  which,  he 
led  the  bewildered  gentleman  to  an  apple-woman 
standing  at  the  corner,  intending  to  cram  him  with 
fruit,  as  Goldsmith,  then  a  celebrity,  used  to  do 
when  a  poor  usher. 

Ceasing  to  be  an  usher,  he  became  the  slave  of 
a  bookseller,  writing  essays,  poems,  and  stories,  to 
order.  Though  slighted  at  the  time,  these  have 
since  been  recovered  and  placed  among  the  treas- 
ures of  English  literature.  A  hard  time  lie  had 
of  it,  little  better,  indeed,  than  when  he  was  a  sizar 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  experience  had 
taught  him  no  lesson  in  thrift  which  he  cared  to 
remember.  Improvident  still,  he  would  give  away 
his  last  penny  though  he  needed  it  to  appease  his 
own  hunger. 

"  A  nighl-cip  decked  his  brows,  instead  of  bay  ; 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day." 

He  lodged  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  a  miserable 
house  in  a  miserable  neigiiborhood,  and  his  clothes 
were  so  ragged  that  he  could  go  out  only  in  the  night 
time.  Often,  when  it  seemed  his  head  must  split 
from  the  noise  made  by  the  scolding  women  and 
the  romping  children,  he  would  go  downstairs  and 
quiet  them  by  playing  his  flute;  and  though  his 
fellow-lodgers  and  neighbors  were  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, they  all  loved  the  unfortunate  poet. 

One  day  a  distinguished  visitor  came  to  sec 
him, —  no  less  a  person  than  Thomas  Percy,  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  Goldsmith  sat  at  a  table 
writing  an  "Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning."  (Just 
think  of  it,  an  "  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning" 
amidst  such  surroundings  !)  The  only  furniture 
was  a  bed,  a  table,  and  the  chair  in  which  the 
poet  sat. 

"  While  we  were  conversing,"  the  Bishop  has 
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written,  "some  one  gently  tapped  .it  tlie  door,  and  some  money  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  so  that 
being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor  ragged  little  girl  he  might  make  a  decent  appearance  in  presenting 
of  a  very  becoming  demeanor  entereil  the  room,  himself  for  examination  at  a  hospital,  in  which  he 
and,  dropping  a  curtsy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends  hoped  to  get  a  situation,  lie  bundled  up  the  suit 
her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favor  of  you,  to  and  took  it  to  the  pawnbroker's,  returning  with 
lend  her  a  potful  of  coals.'"  the  money  to   relieve  the   distressed   family.     A 

Goldsmith  was  always  willing  to  lend  —  and  to     week  or  so  later,  he   hiinsclf  was  again   on  the 

ergc  of  starvation. 

One  more  story  of  his  goodness, 
and  we  shall  be  done.  His  genius 
was  at  last  recognized,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  great  men  of 
London  society.  One  day,  when 
visiting  at  the  house  of  Colman, 
the  dramatist,  he  took  his  host's 
little  son  on  his  knee  and  began 
to  play  with  him.  The  child  did 
not  like  it,  and  slapped  Gold- 
smith's face,  for  which  he  was  car- 
ried off  in  disgrace  and  locked  up 
in  a  dark  room.  He  bawled  and 
kicked  for  deliverance,  believing, 
as  he  said  in  after  years,  that  if 
nobody  would  pity  him,  some  one 
might  release  him  if  only  to  abate 
a  nuisance. 

By  and  by  the  door  opened,  and 
Goldsmith  himself  appeared,  with 
his  face  still  red  from  the  slap.  He 
at  once  began  to  caress  the  offender, 
who  continued  to  sulk  and  pout. 
Then  he  brought  three  shillings  out 
of  his  pocket  and  promised  to  show 
a  trick,  for  which  purpose  he  found 
three  hats. 

"These  shillings,"  he  said,  "  are 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  Now, 
behold  !  Hey,  presto,  cockalorum  I  " 
The  shillings,  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed, each  under  a  different  hat, 
were  suddenly  and  in  the  most  mys- 
terious way  found  all  together  under 
one  hat. 

Ever  after  that,  the  boy  and  the 
poet  were  the  fastest  friends ;  nor 
did  the  latter  ever  visit  the  Colman 
house  that  he  was  not  entreated  to 
play  '■  Hey,  cockalorum  !  " 
On  another  occasion  the  landlord  of  the  same  It  is  well  known  that  the  works  of  Goldsmith 
house  was  dragged  to  jail  for  debt,  and  his  wife  are  among  the  noblest  in  the  English  language:  but 
and  children  came  to  the  poet  begging  that  he  there  is  one  work  for  which  children,  especially,  owe 
would  help  them.  He  had  no  money.  What  him  a  debt,  since  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
could   he  do?     Quite    recently   he   had    borrowed     wonderful  stury  of  "  Goody  Two-shoes." 
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I. 

'*  'T  is  mighty  nidc  to  cal  so  much  —  but  all  *s  so  good." — A»/(*. 

A  GOOD  housekeeper  was  the  widow  Templin, 
a  good  mother,  a  good  mistress,  a  good  neigh- 
bor,—  a  good  woman  in  general.  Among  her 
negroes  was  one  who  had  risen  into  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  family  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  his 
name  was  Little  Ike.  From  his  middle  upward, 
he  was  all  that  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  of 
a  negro  baby  ;  but  his  lower  extremities  were  not 
satisfactory.  His  legs,  for  some  reason,  although 
not  wanting  either  in  form  or  longitude,  were  lack- 
ing in  fleshy  and  muscular  development.  So  that 
when  he  was  as  much  as  two  years  old,  he  had  not 
learned  to  walk,  nor  even  tirmly  stand  alone.  He 
was  an  excellent  crawler,  however,  the  vigor  and 
agility  of  his  arms  compensating  well  for  Qther 
deficiencies  that  might  have  obstructed  or  at 
least  delayed  locomotion.  Altogether,  he  was  a 
rather  pronounced  character  for  a  person  of  his 
age  and  social  position.  This  pronouncement  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  most  part,  along  the  line  of  eating. 
He  had  early  evinced  a  fondness,  that  in  one  so 
young  might  be  characterized  as  almost  remark- 
able, for  eatables,  or  for  whatever  he  took  to  be 
eatables,  of  every  description  that  came  within 
reach  of  his  hands  or  within  sight  of  his  eyes. 
Those  eyes  had  acquired  the  habit  when  not 
obscured  by  sleep,  or  the  dark,  of  rolling  them- 
selves around  almost  constantly  in  a  way  which  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  in  search  of  some- 
thing good.  Those  hands  had  learned,  from  an 
extremely  early  period  in  his  career,  to  extend 
themselves  in  petitioning,  and  (I  may  as  well  con- 
fess), sometimes,  indeed,  in  grabbing,  often  in 
stealing  attitudes;  though,  in  fairness,  I  should 
idd  that,  down  to  this  date  (or  up  to  it,  whichever 
1-.  proper  to  say),  they  had  never  stolen  anything 
except  for  the  purpose  or  with  intent  to  eat  it,  or 
10  try  to  eat  it.  It  never  could  be  accounted  for 
that  he  was  so  tardy  in  learning  the  use  of  speech, 
for  he  had  a  voice  which  might  be  called  tremen- 
dous, when  put  forth  to  its  best,  as  it  often  was 
while  he  was  suffering  from  physical  pain  or  more 
frequently  from  anger  over  a  disappointment.  In 
understanding,  there  was  not  a  person,  white  or 
black,  on  the  place  who  did  not  consider  him  fully 


the  equal  of  any  negro  baby,  there  or  elsewhere, 
within  their  acquaintance  ;  while  some  old  people, 
as  well  as  young,  were  boldly  outspoken  in  the 
opinion  that  he  was  superior  to  them  all. 

Upon  development  so  irregular,  Little  Ike's 
"mammy"  used  much  to  speculate,  and  not  in- 
frequently would  she  venture  to  indulge  in  pre- 
dictions as  to  results. 

"  Dat  boy" — she  would  say  in  the  tone  of  a 
woman  who  feels  that  she  knows  what  she  is  talk- 
ing about — "dat  boy  ain'  no  common  chile,  ner 
he  ain'  nuver  be'n  a  common  chile,  not  since  he 
be'n  horned. " 

The  nurse  of  Little  Ike  was  his  sister  Till  (a  con- 
traction of  Matilda),  some  seven  or  eight  years 
older.  Now,  instead  of  the  ardent  natural  affection 
which  ought  to  exist  between  sister  and  brother. 
Till  unfortunately  felt  great  disregard  for  Little 
Ike,  and  she  honestly  believed  that  this  was  the 
most  just  and  becoming  feeling  for  her  to  indulge. 

Yet,  after  much  study  and  reflection  in  the 
midst  of  a  considerable  number  of  unpleasant  per- 
sonal experiences,  she  had  evolved  a  theory  of 
her  own,  in  the  soundness  of  which  she  had  much 
faith.  Having  to  carry  her  charge  in  her  arms  or 
upon  her  shoulders  whenever  a  change  of  base 
was  necessary  or  desirable,  she  was  wont  to  move 
with  such  and  only  such  degree  of  tender  careful- 
ness as  she  supposed  (often  erroneously)  would 
enable  her  to  escape  punishment  for  omissions  in 
that  line  of  duty. 

Till  was  whipped  not  only  for  her  own  mis- 
demeanors, but  also  for  Little  Ike's.  If  Little  Ike, 
while  in  her  charge,  cried  with  violence,  whether 
the  cause  was  apparent  or  not.  Till  was  punished 
for  it.  When  his  roguish  hands  were  found  to 
have  in  their  grasp  an  item  of  contraband  eatable 
property,  down  on  Till's  shoulders  came  the  hickory 
or  the  peachy-tree  switch.  Consequently,  after 
"  toting  "  Ike  until  she  had  become  much  fatigued, 
she  would  set  him  on  the  ground,  and  address 
him  after  this  manner: 

"  Mammy  and  dem  need  n't  talk  t'  mc  en  say 
appetite  de  only  marter  wid  you.  It  's  dat,  but 
top  o'  dat  it 's  Laziness,  en  on  top  o'  dat  it 's  mean- 
ness, en  wusser  'n  dat.  You  too  lazy  t'  larn  t' 
walk  en  talk,  en  you  dat  mean  you  dcs'  natily  love 
t'  have  me  lose  my  bref  en  break  myself  down  a- 
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totin'  you  all  over  queation ;  en  den  see  mammy  greedy.  En  I  tell  you  now,"  she  would  add,  lifl- 
a  layin  de  peachy-tree  on  nie  fer  your  meanness,  inj;  her  finger  in  solemn  warning,  "  If  you  don' 
Dat  time  you  bit  me,  case  I  tuck  out  your  han'  dat     min',  de  Bad  Man  'II  git  you  fo'  you  knows  it." 


green  apple  you  stole  out  o'  my  pocket,  you  hoi-  Her  reminder  of  the  rnirlh  in  which  he  had  in- 

ler'd,   you  did,  en  soon  's   mammy  came  at  me  dulgcd  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  just,  and  to 

wid  de  peachy-tree,  you  hushed,  you  did,  en  you  a  degree  excusable  was  her  resentment  therefor. 

went  to  laughm'.     Can'  fool  me  'bout  you,  boy ;  Kor  while  in  general  the  sportive  clement  in  Little 

you  des'  es  lazy  en  you  dcs'  cs  mean   as  you  Is  Ike's  being  appeared  to  have  taken  on  almost  no 
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development,  yet  he  always  seemed  to  feel  the 
highest  satisfaction  when  Till  was  being  whipped, 
and  evinced  it  sometimes  by  laughing  aloud. 

After  setting  him  down,  on  such  occasions,  she 
would  give  him  something  to  gnaw ;  and,  through- 
out such  space  as  she  thought  she  might  com- 
mand, seek  whatever  amusements  were  to  be  had 
therein.  A  cry  from  Little  Ike,  or  a  warning  call 
from  her  mammy,  would  make  her  hasten  to  the 
central  point  of  duty.  Mrs.  Templin  had  often 
chided  the  mother  for  her  indiscriminate  inflictions 
upon  Till,  and  many  a  time  they  h.ad  been  pre- 
vented or  lessened  through  her  interference. 


number  of  pebbles,  from  which  she  often  selected 
sets  for  a  game  called  "checks,"  of  which  girls  of 
both  races  were  fond.  Growing  tired  of  this  sport 
after  some  time,  she  thought  she  might  scale  the 
garden-fence  and  make  a  brief  expedition  to  the 
strawbcrry-bcd,  whose  fruit  had  just  begun  to  take 
on  an  appetizing  redness.  Little  Ike  showed,  by 
several  unmistakable  signs,  iiis  unwillingness  to 
be  left  alone;  but,  after  one  cry,  he  was  reduced 
to  silence  in  a  way  which,  if  the  suspicions  against 
Till  were  well  founded,  might  be  regarded  as  at 
least  novel  and  rather  remarkable.  Not  more 
than   a  few  dozens  of  the  young  fruit  had  been 
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Great  as  was  Little  Ike's  voracity,  even  his 
mammy,  who  claimed  to  know  him  best,  believed 
that  she  had  found,  one  day,  that  its  vastness  had 
been  underrated.  The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate 
was  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  alarm  a  parent, 
but  to  excite  comp.ission  in  any  person  at  all  capa- 
!>le  of  sympathy  with  ihe  sutTerings  of  humanity. 

After  dinner,  Till  lifted  Ike  up,  and  took  him 
out  for  a  limited  excursion  about  the  yard.  In 
a  corner  of  the  yard  was  a  small  thicket  of 
plum-trees  and  cherry-trees,  in  the  shade  of  which 
Till  used  often  to  rest  with  her  charge,  seated  on 
a  couple  of  boards.     She  had  piled  there  quite  a 


pulled  and  consumed,  when  the  mother  called 
loudly  to  her  from  the  kitchen.  Till  ran  back  in 
such  haste  that,  in  rccrossing  the  fence,  she  fell 
sprawling,  and  did  not  answer  the  oft-repeated 
calls  until  she  had  risen  from  the  ground,  when 
she  was  seen  by  her  mammy,  who,  breathing  and 
uttering  fiercest  threatenings,  ran  to  the  thicket. 
To  her  horror,  there  sat  Little  Ike,  swaying  his 
body,  kicking  with  utmost  possible  earnestness 
and  activity,  moving  up  and  down  both  hands, 
filled  with  pebbles ;  while  from  his  mouth  pro- 
truded a  stone  of  such  magnitude  that  no  adult, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  baby,  could  have  swallowed  it. 


LITTLE    IKE    TEMPLIN. 


Mrs.  Tcniplin.  in  answer  to  the  motlicr's  frantic 
screams,  soon  readied  the  scene.  Lifting  Little 
Ike  from  the  ground,  she  repaired  with  all  speed 
to  the  house,  followed  closely  by  the  mother,  and 
by  the  sister  from  nfar.  Mrs.  Templin  sat  down 
on  a  front  step,  the  mother  and  Till  on  either  side. 

"  T'anlc  goodness!"  said  the  mother.  "  Dat 
rock  wuz  too  big  for  him  to  swaller  !  " 

On  its  withdrawal,  which  was  not  effected  with- 
out some  difficulty.  Little  Ike  repressed  the  scream 
he  had  first  thought  to  utter,  .md  slyly  putting  forth 
his  hand  he  slid  it  into  his  sister's  pocket,  drew 
thcrcfroin  a  half-ripe  strawberry,  and  before  he 
could  be  arrested,  had  plunged  it  into  his  mouth. 
Mrs.  Teinplin  laughed  aloud. 

"  Well,  ef  dat  don'  beat  I  Dat  gal  wan'  to  leave 
dat  boy,  en  go  alter  dem  strawbays ;  en,  ter  keep 
dat  boy  from  hoU'in',  she  qwam  dat  big  rock  in 
he  mouf;  en  efdey  is  peachy-trees 'nough  in  de 
orchid " 


"  No,  ma'am,  mammy,  no  ma'am,"  began  Till, 
"  I  'clar " 

"Stop,  Till,"  said  her  mistress,  "or  you  are 
certain  to  make  matters  worse.  Take  the  child 
and  go  back  to  your  play,  and  try  to  mind  better 
what  you  do.  You  might  have  injured  the  poor 
little  fellow,  and  he  your  own  brother  at  that." 

"  Mist'ess,"  said  the  woman  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance that  was  almost  piteous,  "  you  ain'  gwine 
let  dat  huzzy  off  dat  way,  showly, —  is  you  ?  Nuver 
you  min' !  "  she  called  after  Till,  who  was  hurriedly 
making  off,  "  I  '11  git  you.  You  'pen'  on  it.  1  '11 
git  you  !  " 

"No,  Judy,  you  are  not  to  whip  her  for  that. 
We  've  all  been  too  badly  scared  to  feel  anything 
but  thankful.  Go  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  try  to 
be  thankful  instead  of  being  so  angry,"  said  Mrs. 
Templin.  And  Judy  went  her  way,  muttering, 
"  Bes'  mist'ess  a-livin'— but  she  alluz  ■u'tts  too 
easy  wid  dat  gal." 
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The  games  for  the   day  were  over  in   Lyons,  miniature  lake.     And  here,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 

The  vast  throng  had  left  the  circus;  the  victors  in  city's  visitor,  the  great  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  for 

the  fight  had  gone  to  their  quarters,  and  the  wide  the  thousands  of  spectators,  he  had  displayed  a 

arena  was  left  to  the  workers  whose  duty  it  was  to  naumachia,  or  sea-fight,  a   sight  vastly  different 

prepare  the  ground  for  the  nc.\t  day's  games.  from  the  conflicts  between  beasts  and  men  usually 

Old  Bulbus,  the  master  of  the  gladiators,  lounged  shown  in  the  games, 

at  his  case  upon  the  broad  bear-skin  covered  bench  It  had  been  a  gorgeous  display.     Rarges  and 

in  the  house  of  the  prefect ;  and,  stretched  upon  galleys,  richly  gilded  and  crowded  with  gladiators, 

the    mosaic  floor  at   his   feet,  each  with  chin  on  had  met  in  deadly  struggle ;  and  all  the  crash  and 


hand,  lay  the  prefect's  two  children,  Antonius  and 
S.ibina. 

Sturdy  and    healthy-looking,  as   became  those 
lutdoor-reared  children  of  old  France,  this  boy 


terror  of  an  old-time  sea-fight  had  been  presented 
before  the  eyes  of  the  eager  and  delighted  spec- 
tators. 

No  wonder  that  Hadrian,  the  emperor,  pleased 


and  girl  of  the  splendid  capital  city  of  Roman  with  the  novelty  of  the  display,  had  sent  to  the 
Gaul  showed  in  their  flushed  faces  and  sparkling  master,  as  his  reward,  a  cup  of  solid  silver,  shaped 
eyes  that  the  excitement  of  the  day's  sports  had  to  the  form  of  a  galley  and  well  filled  with  glitter- 
not  yet  fully  passed  away.  ing  denarii  ;  and  no  wonder,  too,  that  the  children 
And  it  had  been  exciting.  For  grim  old  Bulbus,  of  the  prefect  lay  thus,  almost  in  reverence,  at  the 
seeking  for  novelty,  had  flooded  the  big  amphi-  feet  of  the  master,  drinking  in  his  every  word,  and 
theater  with  water  from  the  river  Saone,  near  at  worshiping  his  greatness  even  as  docs  the  boy  of 
hand,  and  transformed  the  sawdust  arena  into  a  to-day  the  mighty  captain  of  a  "baseball  nine." 
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For  then,  even  as  now,  the  athletic  cliampion  or  oftcner,"  rcphed  Bulbus.     "  For  six  and  twenty 

the  leader  of  champions  often  seemed  to  receive  years  did  I  scr\e  as  a  rower,  to  gain  my  freedom 

more  deference  and  marks  of  honor  than  poet  or  and  my  citizenship  ;  but,  ah,  how  many  of  my  com- 

philosophcr,  senator  or  statesman  !  rades  at  the  oar  have  I  seen  drop  and  die  at  their 

"A  brave  display,  say  you?     Well,  little  ones,  work  I     But  there  is  one  pride  that  the  rower  has, 

perhaps  it  seemed  so   to  you,"'  said  old   Bulbus,  slave  though  he  be.     He  knows  that  but  for  his 

smiling  down  into  the  two  admiring  and  upturned  labor  the   trireme  would  be  of  little  use.     Stout 

faces.     "  But  it  was  as  nothing  to  a  real  sea-fight,  masts  it  may  have,  and  sails  and  overmuch  sea- 


mark you  that.'' 

'•  .And  you  have  been  in  just  such  real  sea-fights, 
good  Bulbus?  "  demanded  .Antonius. 

"  Many  a  time,"  replied  the  master.     "  When 


:;ear,  but  none  of  these  can  help  it  on  without  the 
nine-score  stout  rowing-men  that  bend  and  pull 
to  the  measure  of  the  pipeman's  whistle." 

"  And    were    you    not    crowded    there,    good 


scarce  your  age  I  pulled  an  oar  on  the  thalamilc  Bulbus?"  Sabina.  the  sympathetic,  inquired, 

bench  in  the  war-galleys  of  X'espasian;  the  emperor ;  "Crowded!     You  say  well,    maiden,"   replied 

and   man  and   boy  for   fifty  years  have  1  lived  in  the  master.     "  May  you  never  know  such  dearth 

Roman  galleys.   'T  is  a  rare  remembrance  ?    Yes—  of  breathing  room.     There  was  never  a  space  for 

but  may  the  gods  spare  you.  Little  Prefect,  from  one  man  more,  between  the  decks,  when  all  the 

ever  knowing  a  life  such  as  mine  has  been."  rowers  were  in  place,  cramped  upon  the  benches, 

"  Nay,    but    tell   us   about    it,    good    Bulbus."  scarce   three   feet   apart.     Each   bench   but   nine 

pleaded  both  his  young  listeners.  inches  wide,  and  each  man   pulling  a  long  and 

"Can  I  press  fifty  years  of  adventure  into  half  heavy  oar, —  whether  one  were  thalamite,  sygitc, 

that  nuinber  of  iTiinutes,0  insatiate  ones?"  laughed  or  Ihranitc.  it  was  wear>%  dreary  work,  little  ones, 

the  master.     "Nay,   let  me  rather  tell  you   now  such  as  made  a  man  sigh  for  freedom  and  long  for 

only  of  our  trireme,  the  'Victory' — the  stanch-  rest." 

est  craft  in  all  the  war-fleets  of  Cassar.    Then  may  "But     how     about     the     fighting-men,     good 

you  gather  from  that  some  notion  of  a  fighting-  Bulbus  ? "  asked  Antonius,   to  whom   the  rower's 

man's  home  on  the  dancing  blue  water  of  our  toilsome  life  offered  little  attraction. 

Middle  Sea."  "  Ah,  there  was  less  of  slave  work,  but  scarcely 

The  eyes  of  the  children  flashed  their  approval  more   of  freedom,  boy,"    the   master   .answered ; 

of  this  proposition,  and  old  Bulbus  went  on:  "we,  who  were  fighting-men, —  for,  after  my  six 

"  Inland-bred  .as  you  are,  O  children  of  the  pre-  and  twenty  years  of  service  at  the  oar,  nearly  that 
feet,"  he  said,  "you  must  not  judge  of  real  sea-  same  space  did  I  serve  as  a  '  marine,'  or  fighting- 
fighting  from  this  mimic  display  that  1  did  ar-  man, —  were  ranged  along  the  r<7//<-<-///,  or  narrow- 
range  for  our  lord,  the  emperor,  to-day.  I  could  galleries  above  the  rowers  of  the  upper  bank,  and 
tell  you  of  war-ships  that  would  make  your  eyes  our  war  shields  hung  over  the  trireme's  side,  ready 
grow  big  and  yet  bigger  with  wonder.  Our  gal-  for  instant  service,  or  as  a  defense  against  darts, 
leys  take  their  names,  you  know,  from  the  tiers  or  Look  now.  I  will  give  you  our  trireme,  the  '  Vic- 
banks  of  rowers  which  each  one  holds,— the  two-  tory.'  ready  for  the  sea."}:  .And  t.aking  the  cver- 
bank,  three-bank,  five-bank,  eight-bank,*  and  so  ready  tablets  from  Sabina,  the  old  man  proceeded 
on,  up  to  sixteen  banks,  and  even,  so  I  have  to  sketch  for  the  children  his  favorite  man-o'-war. 
heard,  to  forty  banks  of  rowers,  f  But  these  big  "  See,"  he  said;  "thus  her  bow  curved  upward 
boats  went  their  way  long  ago ;  smaller  ones  are  to  the  figure-head.  Below  here,  ran  out  the 
belter  for  close  fighting  and  quick  turning,  and  we  sharp  and  ponderous  beak,  bearing  upon  it  the 
call  all  our  best  fighting-ships,  nowadays,  triremes,  dolphin's  head.  .Ah,  how  that  beak  could  crash 
whether  they  have  three  banks  of  rowers,  or  less  its  way  through  the  stoutest  oaken  sides  of  any 
or  more.  Our  trireme  the  '  Victory '  had,  beneath  hostile  craft  that  dared  withstand  or  could  not 
her  deck,  benches  for  full  nine-score  rowers,  in  shun  the  shock  !  .Astern,  as  you  shall  see,  rose 
three  tiers  or  banks.  On  the  lowest  bank,  fifty-  the  deck-house,  just  behind  the  two  great  oars 
six  rowers  or  thalamiks  ;  on  the  middle  bank,  sixty  that  steered  the  trireme.     Within  this  sat  the  cap- 


rowers  or  zygitcs  ;  and  on  the  upper  bank,  sixty- 
four  rowers  or  thranitcs." 

"  And  these  rowers,  good  Bulbus.  how  do  they 
live  between  the  decks?"  .asked  Antonius. 


tain,  and  here,  too,  the  steersman  moved  the 
great  stcering-oars  at  will  by  means  of  ropes  run- 
ning over  well-greased  wheels  and  fastened  to  the 
great  oars.     Not  many  of  the  triremes  are  rigged 


"  Live,  say  you,  Little  Prefect  ?    Faith,  they  die     with  masts  and  sails,  but  our  *  \'ictory  '  had  three 

76  feet,  .ind  its  burden 


•  nircmc.  trireme,  qiiinqiicremc.  octircmc,  etc. 

llTie  Irtirr.unHlrrrt,  or  forlyl).inke<l  vcs'.cl  of  Ptolemy  Philop.ntor  was  430  feet  long;    its  crcatest  bram 
iver  II, -XK.  t'ln*  —  a*  lar^e  .i*  .in  <.cc.m  Mc.imer  of  to-day.      It  had  over  4000  rowers,  and  a  total  crew  of  7500 
;  The  u»ual  «iie  of  the  trireme  w.ts  149  feet  long,  18  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  J311  ton«  burden. 


A     Ut)M.\N     MAN-(l-\VAKS    MAN. 


stout  mnsts,  each  topped  by  a  lookout  station, 
and  foirr  full  sails ;  three  were  square,  and  the 
hinder  one  was  of  a  shifting,  three-cornered  cut. 
.-\t  the  ends  of  each  yard  were  the  heavy  grap- 
pling-irons, and  there,  too,  hung  often  the  pon- 
derous dolphins'  heads,  which  we  could  drop  at 
will  whenever  a  hostile  galley  ranged  alongside. 
Somelinics,  also,  we  reared  on  the  '  \'ictory's ' 
deck,  high  movable  towers  from  which  our  fight- 
ing-men could  send  their  showers  of  darts  and 
arrows  upon  the  foe ;  while,  always,  near  the 
bows  swung  the  heavy  boarding-bridge,  quickly 
lowered  by  its  chains,  and  across  which  our 
marines  would  swarm  to  the  fight  upon  the  deck 
of  the  enemy's  galley. 

"So:  there  we  are,  you  see,  under  full  sail, 
with  pennons  flying  and  standards  reared  astern  ; 
our  sharp  beak  cutting  througl,  the  tossing  waves ; 
shields  hung  over  the  rail  ready  for  instant  use, 
and  our  three  banks  of  oars  pulling  through  the 
billows  in  quick  and  regular  measure  to  the  pipe- 
man's  whistle.  Ah,  little  ones,  it  was  a  sight  to 
make  young  eyes  sparkle, —  aye,  and  old  ones, 
too, —  to  look  upon  the  '  Victory  '  fully  manned  and 
bounding  over  the  sea,  ready  to  scatter  the  pirates 
of  the  East  or  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Rome." 
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"  Oh,  Bulbus,  would  that  I  might  sec  her  !  " 
The  boy's  breath  came  fast,  and  his  eyes  kindled 
with  enthusiasm  as  he  followed  the  old  sea-fighter's 
words,  and  even  little  Sabina  showed  her  interest 
in  the  picture  by  her  eager  and  attentive  look. 

"  Aye,  but  it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  life.  Little  Pre- 
fect," said  Bulbus,  handing  back  the  tablets  to  Sa- 
bina, '■  And  1,  who  have  tried  it  well  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  would  far  rather  train  the  gladiators 
in  this  our  circus  of  Lyons  than  risk  the  danger 
and  the  trials  of  close  quarters  and  furious  tem- 
pests, hard  knocks  and  little  pay,  on  the  best  tri- 
reme the  emperor  has  afloat.  Come,  let  us  seek 
your  noble  father,  the  prefect,  and  talk  over  the 
programme  for  to-morrow's  games.  I  will  turn  the 
lake  into  a  forest,  boy,  and  show  my  Numidian 
fighters  in  a  monster  lion-hunt." 

So  Sabina  and  Bulbus  hurried  off.  But  young 
.Antonius,  taking  the  tablets  from  his  sister,  still 
sat  studying  the  rude  outlines  of  the  "  Victory." 
And,  as  he  looked,  he  seemed  almost  to  feel  the 
sea-breeze  and  sniff  the  salt  air  of  the  Middle  Sea, 
as  he  closed  in  fight  with  some  hostile  trireme,  and 
dashed  boldly  across  the  lowered  boarding-bridge 
as  became  a  valiant  sea-fighter  in  the  navies  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 


By  Ltcv   C.   MoR?K 


.'\t  Bluffanuff  there  are  eight  summer  cottages 
and  a  hotel,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  one  another. 
The  owners  are  all  friends,  and  their  young  peo- 
ple have  royal  times  together.  There  is  also  a 
ninth  house,  smaller  and  by  itself,  back  among  the 
pine-trees  which  grow  all  over  the  point. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  young  people  are  more 
intolerant  than  peculiarity  of  dress;  and  because 
Miss  MifHin,  the  owner  of  the  little  cottage,  wore 
scant,  old-fashioned  gowns,  mitts,  and  a  Shaker 
bonnet,  they  decided  that  she  was  a  most  objec- 
tionable reformer,  and  would  lecture  in  the  hotel 
dining-room  on  ••  all  the  missions  a-going,"  if  she 
were  in  the  least  encouraged. 

Poor  thing !  she  was  the  most  timid  little  old 


lady  in  the  world,  who  performed  a  great  many 
missions  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  about 
one  of  them.  Her  nephew  and  niece.  Russell  and 
Margaret  Mifflin,  called  her  "  Aunt  Phcebe  "  ;  but 
Ned  Hooper  nicknamed  her  "  Aunt  Iquity."  He 
was  such  a  popular  fellow  that  he  could  set  any 
fashion  he  pleased;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Margaret's  gowns,  which  were  made  a  good  deal 
like  her  aunt's,  were  called  "Mifflin  Relics,"  she 
was  known  as  "Miss  Moffit,"  and  Russell  went 
by  the  names  "  Patches,"  "  Simple  Simon,"  and 
"Rusty." 

M.irgaret  w.is  sixteen,  and  she  knew  every  one 
of  those  nicknames  by  heart.  She  thought  they 
fitted  remarkably  well,  too; — that  was  why  she 
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cried  about  them  in  her  favorite  resting-place  by 
the  cedar  bushes  where  Russell  found  her  one  day, 
and  thought  he  made  her  confess  everything.  But 
she  owned  up  only  to  the  "  Mifflin  Relics,"  which 
really  she  did  not  mind  a  bit. 

"  Well  now,  Peggy,  1  call  that  rather  compli- 
mentary," said  Russell,  "for  it  implies,  at  least, 
that  they  are  worth  preserving.  So,  cheer  up, 
'  Relic,'  and  let  me  read  you  something, —  may  1  ? 
I  want  a  '  pome '  savagely  criticised,  and  you  're 
in  just  the  mood." 


(Av 


cornered    parlor  and    1    shall    make    a    beefsteak- 
pudding  while  you  write  poetry  !  " 

"  Ves,"  said  Russell,  looking  up  at  her  over  his 
folded  arms  from  the  grass  where  he  was  lying, 
"  if  we  begin  in  that  way,  it  won't  be  long  before 
you  '11  be  taking  in  washing  to  support  the  family 
—  that  's  the  sort  of  thing  women  do.  No,  Meg, 
poetry  is  n't  going  to  win  cither  beefsteak-pudding 
or  fame  for  you  and  me.  Neither  shall  1  ever  see 
college.  But.  if  I  could — 1  tell  you,  Peggy — " 
Russell  sat  up  and  clenched  his  fist  hard — "if  I 


"  O  Russell !"  cried  Margaret,  springing  to  her     could    go   to    Harvard   College  —  well,    with   the 


feet,  "  wait  till  I  get  my  stocking-basket,  and  we  '11 
have  a  lovely  time  right  here  !  " 

She  was  anything  but  a  critic,  for  she  thought 
her  brother's  poetry  perfect,  and  always  told  him 
so.  It  did  no  harm,  though, —  he  suffered  plenty 
of  ridicule  to  balance  her  praise. 

For  the  next  hour,  the  two  were  in  a  happy  little 
world  of  their  own,  and  the  cedar  bushes  were  a 
paradise. 

"  You  are  sure  to  be  a  great  poet,"  said  Mar- 
garet, pricking  her  long  needle  through  one  of  his 


education  I  could  get  there  I  'd  be  ready  to  fight 
the  world." 

.A  crackling  of  dry  twigs  close  by  made  him 
stop ;  and  both  were  quite  still  until  whoever  was 
passing  by  was  out  of  hearing.  Then  they  went 
back  to  the  house. 

The  young  people  who  chose  to  make  game  of 
Russell  and  Margaret  and  their  Aunt  Phoebe  were 
not  ill-natured  ;   they  were  only  thoughtless. 

Ned  Hooper,  Jo  Anderson,  Brent  Harding,  and 
Will   Burt  were  all  going  to  Harvard  in  the  fall. 


stockings  with  eager,  nervous  stitches,   as  if  she     They  had  passed  their  examinations  well  —  all  but 


happy-go-lucky  Brent, —  and  what  did  he  care  for 
conditions?  He  was  "going  to  work 'em  all  off  in 
no  time  !"  Brent  was  a  brilliant  fellow,  and  could 
do  things  so  easily  that  they  never  were  done.  He 
had  been  "  going  to  "  all  his  life. 

Russell  was  the  only  boy  in  the  colony  »  ho  had 
no  opportunity  of  going  to  college,  and  the  only 
one  w  hose  heart  ached  pitifully  for  the  privilege. 

Ned  Hooper  had  overheard  his  speech  to  Mar- 


was,  at  that  very  minute,  herself  weaving  golden 
fame  for  him.  "  You  need  n't  keep  saying  that  it 
never  will  be,  for  it  is  in  you,  and  the  world  has 
got  to  find  it  out.  And  even  without  college  (but 
/  believe  you  '11  get  there,  you  know),  you  '11  write 
such  books  as  will  make  people  proud  of — of  being 
your  countrymen  !  " 

".'^h  no,  little  Peggy  !  "  sighed  Russell;  "  that  is 
an  impossible  dream  of  yours.  I  must  work  for  bread 
and  butter,  not  for  fame." 

"I  'm  to  be  taken  into 
partnership  in  all  your 
bread-and-butter  plans, 
—  don't  forget  that,"  said 
Margaret,  stoutly.  "  We 
are  going  to  live  like  Tom 
Pinch  and  his  sister,  and 
have  a  triangular  parlor. 
1  wonder  where  Dickens 
ever  saw  a  room  of  that 
shape  ?  1  don't  know 
liow  we  can  get  one,  un- 
less we  partition  an  ordi- 
nary room  across,  'eater- 
corner.'  But  no  matter,  we  '11  have  it.  You  are  garet  about  going  to  Harvard,  that  morning  by 
to  go  to  college, —  you  are  fitted  for  it  now,  yi)u  the  cedar  bushes,  and  had  made  great  fun  of  it. 
know  you  are, —  and  you  can  get  scholarships  and         The  idea  of  Russell's   lank,  ungainly  figure  at 


':i 


L-RE    TO    I»E    A 


things,  and  fellows  to  coach.  I  heard  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing tell  somebody  that  Brent  (1  think  that  's  his 
name)  had  lots  of  conditions,  and  would  have  to 
be  coached  all  through  college.  So  I  'm  going  to 
take  care  of  .Aunt  I'ha-bc  until  you  graduate  with 
tremendous  honors,  and  then  we  '11  have  the  three- 


Harvard  seemed  very  funny  to  him,  and  he  drew  a 
caricature  of  Russell  crossing  the  college  yard, 
while  a  crowd  of  students  were  looking  at  him 
through  opera-glasses.  Russell  found  it  on  the 
beach,  where  it  had  been  carelessly  flung  away, 
but  nobody  ever  knew  he  saw  it,  for  he  could  keep 


TIllC    BEIX-BL'OVS    STORV. 


that  kind  of  a  secret  as  well  as  Margaret.  Only, 
he  avoicleil  people  rather  more  after  that,  and  the 
boys  added  "  Mopes"  and  "Moonshine"  to  his 
other  nicknames. 

One  afternoon,  Ned  and  his  sister  made  up  a 
sailing  party  and,  under  protest,  invited  Ned  Rus- 
sell and  Margaret. 

•'  Rusty  won't  do  anything  but  moon,  and  his 
little  brown  Peggy  of  a  sister  '11  be  as  stupid  as  an 
oyster  !  "  Ned  growled,  but  his  mother —  it  was  all 
her  doing  —  insisted. 

Russell  ilid  moon  at  the  bows,  and  the  brown 
Peggy  was  as  quiet  as  an  oyster  for  about  an  hour, 
while  they  sailed  in  the  crisp,  cool  air  ;  the  girls 
taking  turns  at  tlie  tiller,  and  imagining  they  were 
learning  to  steer,  and  all  making  merry  with  their 
chatter-chatter,  as  young  folks  in  a  boat  are  sure 
to  do. 

"Sing! — sing,  somebody!  Do!"  cried  irre- 
pressible Tessa  Harding.  "  I  'm  so  happy,  I  shall 
die  if  some  one  does  n't  express  it  for  me  !  " 

But  they  were  decidedly  not  a  musical  set.  They 
started  a  few  common  airs,  but  nobody  knew  the 
words.  In  a  few  bars  the  song  was  sure  to  be 
spoiled,  and  when  the  "  Yo,  ho ! "  chorus  of 
"  Nancy  Lee "  died  in  a  woful  discord,  Tessa 
stopped  her  ears  and  cried  again,  "Oh,  stop! 
That  does  n't  express  my  feelings  —  I  'm  not  raging 
mad  !  " 

"  It 's  pretty  bad.  Tessa,  we  admit,"  said  Jo  An- 
derson ;  "but  reflect  that  we  did  it  to  save  your 
life  —  you  said  you  should  die,  you  know." 

"Well,  I  shall  yet,  if  you  do  that  any  more," 
she  said,  laughing. 

"  It  's  hopeless,"  said  Rose  Hooper;  "  if  there 
was  r.ny  one  who  could  lead,  there  are  some  of 
us  who  could  follow  very  well." 

Hark!  Suddenly  the  notes  of  "Nancy  Lee" 
rang  out,  clear,  beautiful,  and  true.  Everybody 
stood  or  sat  motionless  until  the  verse  was  finished. 
Russell,  still  in  the  bows,  had  started  at  the  first 
note  and  turned  ,to  meet  the  great,  frightened 
eyes  of  Margaret  as  she  looked  into  his  face  and 
sang. 

The  verse  ended.  She  hung  her  head  and  shrank 
behind  Mrs.  Hooper's  protecting  shoulder.  But 
there  was  a  protest  from  everybody,  and  the  rest  of 
the  song  w.as  demanded.  So  little  Peggy  came 
timidly  "  out  of  her  shell."  and  led  the  singing 
bravely.  By  and  by  they  drifted  into  college 
songs,  and  then  the  very  spirit  of  joy  seemed  to 
possess  the  party. 

It  was  a  happy  sail.  When  it  was  over.  Captain 
Hull  declared  that  he  had  never  "seen  a  line  of 
brighter,  handsomer  faces  file  along  the  old  pier, 
and  "  —  he  confided  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  as  he  helped 
her  to  land —  "  it  'd  take  a  sailor  with  a  mighty 


stiff  crust  on,  not  to  feci  cheerfuller  after  being 
with  a  crowd  like  that !  " 

"  There  was  only  one  sour  one  among  'em,"  he 
added,  "and  they  put  him  up  in  the  bows  for  a 
scarecrow,  so  nobody  but  the  gulls  knew  he  was 
there  ! " 

"  Never  call  an  apple  sour  till  you  have  tasted 
it.  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Hooper,  brightly.  "  I 
heard  somebody  cnll  that  little  nightingale  who 
h.is  been  singing  so  sweetly  for  us,  as  quiet  and 
'stupid  as  an  oyster' ;  perhaps  her  brother  could 
surprise  us  too,  if  he  chose." 

It  was  no  wonder  the  captain  thought  Russell 
was  sour.  Those  college  songs  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the  pier 
he  had  sprung  ashore  and  rushed  hurriedly  away, 
with  his  hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes. 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  folks  were  gathered 
on  the  cliflf  with  work  or  sketching  materials,  when 
Jo  came  up,  holding  a  little  book  above  his  head 
and  shouting,  "  A  prize  !  A  prize  !  Sec  what  we 
found  in  the  boat  last  night  !  "  It  was  Russell's 
note-book,  which  he  had  dropped. 

"  Oh,  what  fun !  Now  we  '11  find  out  what 
'  Mopcs's  moonshine  '  is,"  cried  Will  Burt ;  and  the 
rest,  taking  up  the  cry,  demanded  "moonshine" 
lustily. 

"Oh,  Rusty!  Rusty!  I  fear  this  will  prove  an 
unhappy  hour  for  you,  my  son  !  "  said  Jo,  pretend- 
ing to  wipe  away  a  tear,  as  he  mounted  an  old 
stump. 

"I  have  the  honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
continued,  "of  reading  to  you  some  rare  speci- 
mens of — ahem!  —  poetry  —  written  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  aspirant,  Mr.  Rusty  Fusty 
Moonshine.  But  first  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution. 
Miss  Chairman  —  Nelly,  you  are  in  the  chair, 
understand  —  Miss  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  move  that  we  show  the  poet  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  genius  by  quotations  which  it  shall  be 
our  object  to  make  familiar  to  his  c.Tr " 

"Both  ears — to  both  ears!  Moved-seconded- 
and-carried-it-is-a-vote  !  "  shouted  Ned.  "  Fire 
away,  Jo !  " 

"  Listen,  absorb  and  commit  to  memory,  then  !  " 
said  Jo,  and  with  much  mock  solemnity  he  read  : 

"'THE  BELL-BUOY. 

"  '  Swing,  swing,  with  thy  ponderous  tongue  ! 
Thy  bellmen  are  billows  that  long  have  swung 

The  great,  iron  hammer. 
Blow  on  blow  from  the  Bell-buoy  rings. 
And  forth  on  the  darkness  of  midnight  flings 

The  hollow,  wild  clamor.'" 

But  the  effect  of  Jo's  reading  was  unexpected. 
The  listeners  could  see  nothing  to  ridicule  in  that. 
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"'Thy  bcllinc-n  arc  billows,'"  repeated  Rose, 
who  had  a  fondness  for  poetry  and,  unknown  to 
any  one,  a  little  note-book  of  her  own.  "That 
is  n't  bad  at  all.  Jo,  read  it  again,  seriously,  and 
biop  your  nonsense  !  " 

Jo  put  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket  ar.d  read 
the  verse  once  more,  and,  this  time,  pretty  well. 
•'1  don't  call  that  a  bit  ridiculous;  /  think  it  is 
pretty,"  said  Rose. 

'"1  say,  fellows  I"  said  Xed,  "  Rusty 's  got  a 
champion  !  " 

"Call  me  another,  then;  for  I  think  it  's  pretty, 
too,"  said  Nelly  Harding,  nestling,  girl-fashion,  up 
to  Rose. 

"  Hurrah  for  Rusty  !  "  cried  Ned.  "  Look  to 
your  colors,  boys.  If  the  girls  are  going  over  to 
■Simple  Simon'  we'll  have  to  follow,  whether 
or  no." 

"Come!  "said  Rose,  bristling  a  little,  "that's 
a  name  you  'II  have  to  drop  anyhow.  No  simple- 
ton ever  wrote  those  lines.  Let  's  be  fair  now. 
Begin  again,  and  read  the  whole  poem  beauti- 
fully,—  you  know  you  can,  Jo,  —  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  amuse,  try  to  charm  us  with  it,  and  we  '11 
give  our  honest  opinion,  without  a  bit  of  humbug." 

There  was  a  general  assent  while  Jo  stepped 
down  from  his  perch,  threw  himself  on  the  grass, 
read  the  verse  once  more,  and  continued : 

"  '  The  sailor  listens  ;  and  as  he  hears 

He  springs  to  the  tiller ;  — ■  the  tall  ship  rears. 

And  stands  for  the  ocean. 
And,  long  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  gone. 
He  hears  the  strong  bellmen  still  ringing  on 

With  solemn  motion. 

"  '  Thanks,  good  bell,  for  thy  strange  wild  peal! 
The  wife,  far  off,  and  the  children,  kneel 

.'\nd  pray  that  the  tolling 
May  never  fail  the  brave  father  who  sails. 
When  he  feels  on  his  breast  the  foam  of  the 
gales 
.\nd  hears  the  sea  rolling.'  " 

Jo  finished  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  1 
say,  fellows !  "  and  the  others  said  also  to  one 
another:   "  I  say  !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  "  Rusty 
is  n't  such  a  fool,  after  all  !  "  said  Will.  "  Read 
some  more." 

Jo  read  page  after  page.  The  boys  listeneil  and 
were  delighted.  They  wanted  to  make  up  for  their 
injustice,  and  so,  naturally,  their  praise  grew  extrav- 
agant. The  result  was  an  overwhelming  triumph 
for  Russell. 

The  reading  ended,  Jo  put  the  liook  into  the 
pocket  of  his  boating-shirt,  gave  a  slap  on  the  out- 
side, and,  rising,  said  : 
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"  Miss  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  with- 
draw the  motion  made  by  me  at  the  opening  of 
this  session,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
in  its  stead  :   'J\tso/Ti-ii,  That  Rusty  is  a  trump.' " 

"Hear,  hear!  Second  the  motion  !"' cried  the 
boys,  and  Ned  Hooper  raised  his  cap  in  the  air, 
and  cried : 

".Moved  and  seconded  that  old  Rusty  Mifflin 
is  a  trump!  Those  in  favor,  signify  by  three 
cheers " 

The  cheers  interrupted  him. 

"Contrary-minded  don't  signify;  it  is  a  vote," 
cried  Ned  ;  "  and  1  've  got  another  resolution  to 
offer  —  namely — "■  l\i-soh'ed :  That  we  have  been 
rather   mean   scamps    generally,    and   that  we  'II 

make  it  up  to  him,  if '  "  Hut  nobody  could  hear 

any  more  because  of  the  clamor  of  assent.  After 
a  little  more  talk  of  the  same  kind,  the  boys  went 
to  lind  Russell,  and  to  return  the  book  to  him. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  found,  and,  after  making 
three  calls  upon  Margaret  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  they  decided  to  «ait  until  the  next  day. 

"  It  's  very  queer  nobody  ever  noticed  before," 
Ned  remarked  confidentially  to  Jo,  "  how  well  the 
'  Mifflin  Relics  '  suit  that  little  Peggy.  She  looks 
like  a  picture,  with  her  bonnet  off." 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the  boys 
were  surprised  when  they  went  in  search  of  Rus- 
sell to  learn  that  he  had  gone  away  in  his  boat. 
If  he  and  Margaret  could  have  seen  all  that  Harvard 
set,  and  heard  his  name  repeated  among  them  that 
day,  the  brother  and  sister  w-ould  have  been  much 
surprised.  The  bantering  tones  had  ceased,  and 
nothing  was  heard  excepting  such  questions  and 
remarks  as:  "  Has  n't  Rusty  turned  up  yet?"  and 
"If  we  had  known  what  he  was  made  of,  we  'd 
have  invented  different  names,"  "  I  say,  drop  that, 
and  let  's  call  the  old  fellow  Russell,"  and  similar 
suggestions.  .\nA  Brent  Harding  had  collected 
his  books,  had  a  long  talk  with  his  mother,  and 
was  again  "  going  to,"  this  time  in  real  earnest,  if 
he  could  try  it  with  "  Rusty." 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  clouds  grew  heavier. 
Ned  questioned  the  skippers,  who  predicted  a 
storm  before  morning;  but,  slow  to  take  alarm, 
said  only,  of  Russell :  "  Oh,  he  's  somewhere  or 
other.      He  '11  turn  up  !  " 

Perhaps,  a  week  before,  the  boys  would  have 
thought  so,  too;  but  they  were  troubled  now.  \i 
last  they  found  poor  Peggy  at  the  end  of  the  long 
pier,  bareheaded,  holding  her  hair  b.ick  from  her 
face,  and  looking  anxiously  over  the  water.  When 
they  spoke  to  her,  she  burst  into  tears.  There 
was  not  one  among  them  who  could  stand  that ; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  "  Yano,"  the 
strongest  boat  in  the  harbor,  with   two  skippers 
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and  Ned  and  Jo  on  board,  started  out  in  search  The  skippers  took  in  reefs,  and  it  soon  became 
of  Russell.  hard  for  them  to  manage  the  boat.  They  were 
Drearily  they  plowed  their  way  through  the  about  to  go  back,  in  the  hope  that  Russell  had  re- 
gathering  mist  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  wind  turned,  when  Ned  spied  something  floating  on  the 
blew  harder,  and  the  white  caps  steadily  increased,  water.  Now  it  was  hidden  under  a  wave,  now  it 
Now  and  then  they  blew  a  horn,  and  listened  for  was  riding  through  a  hollow  between  the  caps. 
snine    insudiii;,'   suuiul   until   their   heart;.  .icIiL-d.  .\;.:.iin,  it  was  sent  cluse  l<i  the  liual's  side.      Tlic 
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l)o\-s'  faces  paled  when  they  cauj;lit  il  at  last,  ami 
found  it  to  be  the  oar  of  a  boat  with  a  colored 
handkerchief  tied  to  it.  '"It  "s  the  very  bandanna 
we  've  made  such  game  of,  Ned,"  saiil  Jo.  Ned 
wrung  it  out,  and  fastened  it  in  liis  belt,  but  said 
not  a  word. 

Time  after  time,  as  they  tacked,  the  wind  blew 
the   sound  of  the 
'      buoy  bell  to  their 
ears.       "  It   rings 
wilder   than   ever 


Every  eye  glared  at  him,  and  every  ear  was 
strained  with  listening. 

"  No  use  now,"  he  said,  "  the  wind  makes  too 
much  racket,  and  it  drives  so.  Wait  for  another 
tack."  One  more  curve,  out  and  back,  and  then 
they  listened  again,  all  intent  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"There  ain't  a  sound  in  the  universe  except 
that  doom-o'-judgment  bell !  "  said  Captain  Hull. 

"  And  it  's  the  old  bell  that  can't  beat  a  grain  o' 
human  sense  into  ye,  Cephas  Hull !  "  said  Captain 
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to-night!"  said  Captain  Hull,  as  they  steered  the 
boat  backwards  and  forwards,  away  and  around 
again,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  buoy. 

The  other  skipper  had  not  spoken  since  they 
had  found  the  handkerchief 

"It  's  no  use  staying  here  any  longer, —  steer 
away  from  that  bell,  for  heaven's  sake  !  "  cried 
Ned  at  last.  "  It  sounds  like  a  ghastly  funeral, 
and  I  can't  stand  it  another " 

"  Hark!"  roared  out  Captain  Grigg,  and  Ned 
stopped  with  the  word  on  his  lips.  All  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  but  heard  only  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  wind,  which  w.ns  beginning  to  roar,  and  the 
bell  steadily  clanging  its  dismal  notes. 

"  He  's  right :  steer  away  from  it, —  it  sounds 
like  death  !"  said  Captain  Hull,  as  a  peal,  louder 
than  all  the  rest,  sounded  close  by,  and  Captain 
Grigg  veered  the  vessel  away  froin  the  rocks,  which 
were  dangerously  near. 

"Death?"  roared  Captain  Grigg.  "  It 's //'/<•, 
1  tell  ye  I  —  Hark  1  " 


Grigg.  "Listen  to  that,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
universe  alone  for  a  spell.  Mark  the  waves  dash- 
ing against  that  rock,  and  count  the  strokes  of  the 
bell  between  the  breakers.  One  —  two— three! 
four  !  There  's  a  wave  !  I  '11  hold  her  near  as  I 
dare.  Now,  again!— one  —  two — three!  four! 
five!  —  and  there  's  another!  Keep  it  up  when 
we  come  back  this  time.  If  I  don't  know  all  the 
tricks  of  that  bell,  I  don't  know  the  tricks  of  my 
two-year-old  Benny  !  — and  1  know  this:  In  every 
storm  ever  1  was  here  in,  two  strokes  to  the  wave  is 
the  best  the  old  bell-buoy  could  do.  I  've  been  doin' 
nothin'  but  count  since  we  picked  up  that  oar.  and 
sure  as  we  're  alive,  boys,  there  's  a  human  fellow- 
creature  that  's  hammerin'  for  life  on  that  bell  ! " 

Ned  and  Jo,  motionless  and  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  listened  to  every  word.  Then  Ned  tore 
off  his  coat  and  boots. 

"  Steady,  boy  !  "  cried  Grigg;  "  If  you  want  to 
save  that  life,  do  as  I  bid  ye ;  and  if  ye  move  a 
finger,  cither  of  ye,  1  '11  turn  the  vessel,  and  run 
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vc  home  !  "  The  captain's  voice  was  rough  and 
stern,  for  Jo's  coat  ami  boots  were  otT,  too. 

"  Now,'  said  Captain  Hull  more  quietly,  as 
they  neared  the  bell  ajjain,  "  do  you  two  boys 
blow  the  horn,  and  keep  it  up ;  for  if  Grigg's 
words  .ire  true,  the  sound  of  it  '11  carry  hope 
:■'  ears  that  'II  nigh  crack  with  listenin'." 

lUit  neither  i>f  the  boys  heard  the  last  sentence 
I'T  the  noise  Jo  w.as  making  with  the  horn.  Then 
every  ear  listened  and  every  face  broke  into  a 
wonderful  gleam  of  joy  as  the  answer  came  in 
i|uick,  successive  strokes  from  the  bell.  Jo  sent 
back  a  deafening  bl.tst,  and  then  came  another 
answer. — fainter  now,  for  they  h.nd  steered  away 
again.  Half  an  hour  they  worked,  until  there 
came  a  loud  ring  almost  at  their  ears;  but  the 
fog  w.as  so  thick  they  could  not  see  the  buoy  clearly. 

"'  Down  with  the  sail  !  Drop  anchor  !  "  shouted 
lirigg,  and  in  a  moment  the  vessel  lay  compara- 
lively  still. 

'•  .And  now  it  's  my  turn  !  "  said  Ned  Hooper, 
already  with  a  rope  around  his  body.  Nobody 
could  control  him  then. 

•'  Hold  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  Jo,  and 
when  I  pull  it,  haul  us  in."  he  said.  Then  Jo 
gave  a  cr>-,  for  Ned  was  overboard.     There  were 
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"Hold  on  to  the  boy,  Cephas!"  he  cried. 
"  He  'II  ,1,"'  if  >c  don't,  and  he  has  n't  the  build 

of  the  other  one.      Haul,  if "     He  ended  in  a 

cry,  for  there  came  a  clanging  from  the  bell. 

Then  they  worked  with  a  will.  The  horn  and 
bell  answered  e.ach  other,  the  signal  came,  and  all 
hands  pulled  together. 

It  was  only  a  moment  now  before  they  had  hold 
of  Ned,  and  were  lifting  into  the  boat  the  uncon- 
scious form  of  Russell. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ned  could  speak,  and 
the  hand  which  held  Russell's  was  very  limp. 
Then  he  stammered:  "  He  's  only  fainted  —  only 
fainted.  He  spoke  to  me  at  the  bell  and  said  — 
he  said '' 

"O  Ned,"  cried  Jo,  "  how  you  shiver!  Don't 
try  to  tell  us  anything,  dear  fellow  !  Only  swallow 
this " 

But  Ned  put  it  away,  and,  shaking  violently, 
gasped,  "No  —  no!  1  w;/.f/ say  it.  He  said  —  I 
asked  him  to,  before — before  I  pulled   the  rope. 

He  said  he  forgave  and .     Tell  the  others,  Jo  — 

and " 

But  Ned  sank  down,  throwing  his  arm  over  Rus- 
sell's neck,  and  both  were  quite  unconscious  now. 

It  was  fully  three  weeks  afterward  that  the 
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a  few  moments  —  they  seemed  hours  - 
leaned  over  the  vessel  in  suspense. 
Thi-n  Grigg  quickly  made  readv  <n 


boys  were  all  together  at  the  cliff  again ;   Russell  in 
the  hammock  which  Jo  had  swung  for  him. 

•■  '^1,  vriii  iiixi,r  noiiii  •  Rusty,'  do  you,  old  chap?" 
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said  Ned.  "And  it  is  n't  suggestive  of  anything 
disagreeable  ?  " 

'■  Not  a  bit,  Cap'n.''  answered  Russell,  brightly. 
"  .Vnd  I  '11  take  my  affidavit  to  it,  if  it  'II  make  you 
anv  easier.  It  's  a  great  deal  more  spicy  than 
'Russell.'     I  like  it." 

"  '  Rusty'  it  is,  and  '  Rusty'  It  shall  be.  then," 
said  Ned.  "  Only  if  it  gets  you  into  trouble  next 
winter,  when  you  're  a  '  Fresh  '  at  Harvard " 

"  I  'm  not  a  bit  worried,"  said  Russell  ;  "  I  '11 
risk  anything  thai  brings  me.    .And,  oh  !  "  he  cried, 


sitting  up  so  suddenly  in  the  hammock  that  he 
jostled  the  baby-squirrels  in  their  nest  on  the 
limb  of  the  tree,  overhead,  •'  It  will  be  so  grand  to 
be  there,  getting  a  real  iolUgc  fdiicatioii,  and  to 
think  that  1  owe  it  all  to  your  having  called  me 
'  Rusty'  in  the  beginning,  that  the  sound  of  the 
name  will  be  something  like  a  jubilee  chorus  to 
me  all  my  life  !  " 

'•  I  say,  fellows,"  he  added,  dropping  back  in 
tlie  hammock  again,  "don't  think  that  's  senti- 
mental '  blow,'  will  you  ?  " 


I{    IS   not   alone  tne  clreeictml    mornino    bath 
That    iiUs   tnis    nveroglvphic  Babe  with  -wra-th  ■ 
His   complacent   Brother's    jeers 

Start    those  t"wo   resentful    tears,— 

But   behold  !    the    Jather   cometh  with   a,   latfi. 


1U)H     will  II". 
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Look  I   the  valleys  are  thick  with  grain 

Heavy  and  tall : 
Peaches  drop  in  the  grassy  lane 

By  the  orchard  wall ; 
Apples,  streaked  with  a  crimson  stain, 

B.isk  in  the  sunshine,  warm  and  bright : 
Hark  to  the  quail  that  pipes  for  rain  — 

Bob  White  !  Bob  White  ! 
Augur  of  mischief,  pipes  for  rain  — 
Bob  White ! 

Men  who  reap  on  the  fruitful  plain 

Skirting  the  town, 
Lift  their  eyes  to  the  shifting  vane 

As  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
Slowlv  the  farmer's  loaded  wain 


Climbs  the  slope  in  the  failing  light, — 
Bold  is  the  voice  that  pipes  for  rain  — 

Bob  White!   Bob  White! 
Still  from  the  hillside,  pipes  for  rain  — 

Bob  White  ! 

Lo,  a  burst  at  the  darkened  pane, 

Angry  and  loud  ! 
Waters  murmur  and  winds  complain 

To  the  rolling  cloud  ; 
Housed  at  the  farm,  the  careless  swain, 

Weaving  snares  while  the  fire  burns  bright, 
Tunes  his  lips  to  the  old  refrain  — 
Bob  White!   Bob  While! 
Oh,  the  sound  of  the  blithe  refrain  — 
Bob  White  ! 
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By  John  Bi'rroiohs. 


I  READ  a  statement  in  this  magazine  not  long 
igo,  about  the  spiders'  webs  that  cover  the  fields 
and  meadows  on  certain  mornings  in  the  summer, 
■vhich  was  not  entirely  exact.  It  is  not  quite  true, 
i!i  the  sense  in  which  it  was  uttered,  that  these 
spiders'  webs  are  more  abundant  on  some  morn- 
mgs  than  on  others,  and  that  they  presage  fair 
weather.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  during  the  latter 
half  of  summer  these  webs  are  about  as  abundant 
.\t  one  time  as  at  another ;  but  they  are  much 
more  noticeable  on  some  mornings  than  on 
others, —  a  heavy  dew  brings  them  to  view.  They 
ire  especially  conspicuous  after  a  morning  of  fog, 
luch  as  often  fills  our  deeper  valleys  for  a  few 
hours  when  fall  approaches.  They  then  look  like 
little  napkins  spread  all  over  the  meadows;  1 
>.iw  fields  last  summer  in  August,  when  one 
' 'luld  step  from  one  of  these  dew -napkins  to 
■mother,  for  long  distances.  They  are  little  nets 
that  catch  the  fog.  Every  thread  is  strung  with 
innumerable,  fine  drops,  like  tiny  beads.  .After  an 
hour  of  sunshine  the  webs,  apparently,  are  gone. 

Most  country  people,  I  find,  think  ihcy  arc  due 


to  nothing  but  the  moisture  ;  others  seem  to  think 
that  the  spiders  take  them  in  as  morning  ad- 
vances. But  they  are  still  there,  stretched  above 
the  grass  at  noon  and  at  sunset,  as  abundant  as 
they  were  at  sunrise ;  and  are  then  more  serviceable 
to  the  spiders,  because  less  visible.  The  flies  and 
other  insects,  if  any  were  stirring,  would  avoid 
them  in  the  morning,  but  at  midday  they  do  not 
detect  them  so  readily. 

If  these  webs  have  any  significance  as  signs  of 
the  coming  weather  this  may  be  the  explanation  : 

A  heavy  dew  occurs  under  a  clear,  cool  sky,  and 
the  night  preceding  a  day  of  rain  is  usually  a  dew- 
less  night.  Much  dew,  then,  means  fair  weather, 
and  a  copious  dew  discloses  the  spiders'  webs.  It  is 
the  dew  that  is  significant,  and  not  the  webs. 

We  all  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  hasty 
obser\ations  and  rash  conclusions.  Look  again, 
and  think  again,  before  you  make  up  your  mind. 

One  day,  while  walking  in  the  woods,  1  heard  a 
sound  which  I  was  at  once  half  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve was  the  warning  of  a  coiled  rattlesnake;  it 
was  a  swift,  buuing  rattle,  and  but  a  few  yards 
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from  mc.  Cautiously  approacliing,  I  saw  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  snake.  Karlier  in  my  life  I  should 
have  needed  no  further  proof,  and  probably  should 
have  fled  with  the  full  conviction  that  1  had  seen 
and  heard  the  dreaded  rattlesnake.  Hut  as  1  have 
grown  older,  1  have  grown  more  wary  about  jump- 
ing to  conclusions —  even  where  jumping  serpents 
arc  concerned.  1  looked  again,  and  again,  and 
drew  nearer  the  rattler  at  each  glance.  Soon  I 
saw  that  it  was  only  a  harmless  black  snake  shak- 
ing his  tail  at  me.  Was  he  trying  to  imitate  the 
rattlesnake.'  I  only  know  that  there  he  lay,  with 
his  tail  swiftly  vibrating  in  contact  with  a  dry  leaf 
The  leaf  gave  forth  a  loud,  sharp,  humming  rattle. 
The  motive  or  instinct  that  prompted  the  snake 
to  do  this  seemed  a  suggestion  or  a  prophecy  of 
the  threat  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  evidently  was  done 
on  account  of  my  presence,  probably  as  a  warning 
note.  Since  then  I  have  seen  a  small  garter-snake 
do  the  same  thing.  He  was  found  in  the  oat-bin. 
How  he  got  there  is  a  mystery  ;  but  there  he  was, 
and  when  I  teased  him  with  a  stick  he  paused  and 
vibrated  the  end  of  his  tail  so  rapidly  that,  in  con- 
tact with  the  oats,  it  gave  out  a  sharp  buzzing 
sound.  He,  also,  was  an  incipient  rattlesnake. 
Such  facts  were  of  great  interest  to  Darwin,  as 
showing  marked  traits  of  one  species  cropping  out, 
casually  or  tentatively,  in  another. 

In  line  with  these  is  another  observation  which 
I  made  two  summers  ago,  and  was  enabled  to 
confirm  last  summer.  Our  bluebird  is  no  doubt 
a  modified  thrush ;  that  is,  its  ancestor  in  the 
remote  past  w.as  doubtless  of  the  thrush  family. 
One  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  young  of 
the  bluebird  has  a  speckled  breast  like  the  thrush  ; 
and  Darwin  established  the  principle  that  peculiar 
markings  or  traits  confined  to  the  youth  of  any 
species  are  an  inheritance  from  early  progenitors. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  have  noted  in  the  song  of  the 
female  bluebird  —  one  of  a  pair  that  for  two  seasons 
have  built  near  me  —  a  distinct  note  of  the  thrush. 
Whenever  I  hear  the  voice  of  this  bird  it  reminds 
me  of  that  of  a  certain  thrush  —  the  olive-backed. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  from  my  subject.  I  set 
out  to  talk  about  spiders.  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  a  spider  called  the  wolf-spider,  and  one  that 
well  deserves  the  name,  so  fierce  and  savage  is  he? 
He  is  a  wcbless  spider,  that  prowls  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.  I  had  not  seen  one  since 
boyhood  till  the  other  day,  when  I  met  one  in  the 
path  between  the  house  and  the  study.  He  was  so 
large  and  black,  and  was  marching  along  so  boldly, 
sustained  upon  his  eight  long  legs,  that  he  attracted 
my  attention  at  once.  I  poked  at  him  with  the 
toe  of  my  shoe,  when  he  boldly  charged  me,  and 
tried  to  run  up  my  leg.  This  deepened  my  in- 
terest in  him,  and  I  bent  down  to  him  and  chal- 
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lengcd  him  with  a  lead-pencil.  At  first  he  tried 
to  escape  into  the  grass,  but,  being  headed  off,  he 
faced  me  in  an  attitude  of  defense.  He  reared  up 
like  a  wild  animal,  iiis  forward  legs  in  the  air,  his 
row  of  minute  eyes  glistening,  and  his  huge  fangs, 
with  their  sharp  hooks,  slightly  parted,  ready  to 
seize  me.  As  I  teased  him  with  the  pencil,  he  tried 
to  parry  my  thrusts  with  his  arms,  like  a  boxer, 
till  he  saw  his  opportunity,  when  he  sprang  fiercely 
upon  the  pencil,  and,  closing  his  fangs  upon  it, 
allowed  himself  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground. 
When  he  had  let  go,  two  minute  drops  of  moisture 
were  visible  where  the  fangs  had  touched  the 
polished  surface  of  the  pencil.  This  was  the  poison 
they  had  secreted,  and  would  probably  make  his 
bite  very  dangerous.  After  he  had  discharged  his 
wrath  and  his  venom  in  this  way,  once  or  twice, 
he  grew  reluctant  to  repeat  the  operation,  just  as 
a  venomous  snake  does.  His  valor  seemed  to  sub- 
side as  his  supply  of  venom  diminished.  Finally, 
he  would  not  bite  at  all,  but  held  up  his  arms 
or  legs  simply  on  the  defensive.  His  fangs  were 
two  thick  weapons,  surmounted  by  two  small  black 
hooks,  probably  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  They 
were  very  formidable  in  appearance.  The  spider 
himself  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  black 
and  velvety  ;  and,  with  his  eight  prominent  legs  all 
in  motion,  was  striking  to  look  upon.  I  captured 
him  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  a  few  days  in  a 
box  with  a  glass  cover.  We  put  large  flies  in  his 
cage  which  he  woidd  not  touch  while  we  were 
present,  but  in  the  morning  only  empty  shells  of 
flics  remained.  Then  we  put  in  wasps,  and  to  these 
he  seemed  to  have  a  great  antipathy.  He  prob- 
ably knew  that  they  also  had  venom,  and  knew 
how  to  use  it.  When  the  wasps  buzzed  about 
seeking  to  escape,  he  would  shove  up  a  wall  of 
cotton  (for  there  was  cotton  in  the  box)  between 
himself  and  them.  In  the  morning  the  wasps  were 
always  dead,  but  not  devoured.  We  also  put  in 
grasshoppers,  and  their  kicking  much  annoyed  the 
spider,  but  he  would  not  cat  them.  In  one  respect 
he  showed  much  more  wit  than  the  insects  which 
we  placed  in  his  cage;  they  labored  incessantly  to 
escape  through  the  glass;  but,  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  get  out,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  that 
course  was  useless  ;  he  was  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced, while  the  flies  and  bees  were  not.  Rut 
when  the  glass  was  removed  and  he  felt  himself  in 
the  open  air  once  more,  with  what  haste  he  scam- 
pered away  !  He  fled  like  a  liberated  wolf,  indeed, 
and  struggled  hard  against  recapture.  When 
we  gave  him  his  freedom,  for  good  and  all.  he 
rushed  off  into  the  grass  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  wolf-spider  is  the  sand- 
spider,  which  you  may  have  observed  in  the  sand 
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upon  the  sea-coast.  They  sink  deep  wells  into  the 
sand,  and  lay  in  wait  for  their  prey  at  the  bottom. 
When  you  are  upon  the  Jersey  beach,  notice  these 
little  holes  in  the  sand  among  the  coarse,  scattered, 
wild  gniss.  Insert  a  straw  or  a  twig  into  one  of 
them  and  then  dig  downward,  following  this  as  a 
guide.  .-X  foot  or  more  below  the  surf.ice  you  will 
unearth  this  large,  gray  sand-spider,  and  with  a 
magnifying-glass  you  i.in  see  lunv  licrcolv  Ins  eiv;lit 
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eyes  glare  upon  you.  Try  also  to  force  a  cricket 
into  one  of  these  holes  and  see  how  loth  it  will 
seem  to  go  in. 

One's  powers  of  observation  may  be  cultivated 
by  noting  all  these  things,  and  the  pleasure  which 
one  gels  from  a  walk  or  from  a  vacation  in  the 
country  is  thereby  greatly  increased.  Nothing  is 
beneath  notice,  and  the  closer  we  look  the  more 
we  shall  learn  about  the  ways  and  doings  of  Nature. 


■  ^"  '  «•* ', 
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By  Colonkl  Guido  Ilgks. 


'•  Little  Moccasin  "  was,  at  tlie  time  we  speak 
of.  fourteen  years  old,  and  about  as  mischievous 
a  boy  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Big 
Horn  mountains.  Unlike  his  comrades  of  the 
~  ime  age,  who  had  already  killed  buffaloes  and 
-stolen  horses  from  the  white  men  and  the  Crow- 
Indians,  with  whom  Moccasin's  tribe,  the  Un- 
capapas,  were  at  war,  he  preferred  to  lie  under  a 
shady  tree  in  the  summer,  or  around  the  camp-fire 
ill  winter,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  old 
men  and  women,  instead  of  going  upon  expeditions 
with  the  warriors  and  the  hunters. 

The  Uncapapas  are  a  very  powerful  and  numer- 
ous tribe  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  and  before 
L'ncle  Sam's  soldiers  captured  and  removed  them, 
and  before  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  entered 
the  territory  of  Montana,  they  occupied  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Rosebud,  Big  and  Little  Morn, 
Powder  and  Redstone  rivers,  all  of  which  empty 
into  the  grand  Yellowstone  \'alley.  In  those  days, 
before  the  white  man  had  set  foot  upon  these 
,'rounds,  there  was  plenty  of  game,  such  as  buffalo, 
elk,  antelope,  deer,  and  bear ;  and,  as  the  L'n- 
I'.ipapas  were  great  hunters  and  good  shots,  the 
lamp  of  Indians  to  which  Little  Moccasin  belonged 
always  had  plenty  of  meat  to  eat  and  plenty  of 
robes  and  hides  to  sell  and  trade  for  horses  and 
guns,  for  powder  and  ball,  for  sugar  and  coffee, 


and  for  paint  and  flour.  Little  Moccasin  showed 
iTiore  appetite  than  any  other  Indian  in  camp. 
In  fact,  he  was  always  hungry,  and  used  to  eat  at 
all  hours,  day  and  night.  Buffalo  meat  he  liked 
the  best,  particularly  the  part  taken  from  the 
hump,  which  is  so  tender  that  it  almost  melts  in 
the  mouth. 

When  Indian  boys  have  had  a  hearty  dinner  of 
good  meat,  they  generally  feel  very  happy  and  very 
lively.     When  hungry,  they  are  s.id  and  dull. 

This  was  probably  the  reason  why  Little  Moc- 
casin was  always  so  full  of  mischief,  and  always 
inventing  tricks  to  play  upon  the  other  boys.  He 
was  a  precocious  and  observing  youngster,  full  of 
quaint  and  original  ideas  —  never  at  a  loss  for 
expedients. 

But  he  was  once  made  to  feel  very  sorry  for 
having  played  a  trick,  and  1  must  tell  my  young 
readers  how  it  happened. 

"  Running  Antelope,"  one  of  the  great  warriors 
and  the  most  noted  orator  of  the  tribe,  had  re- 
turned from  a  hunt,  and  Mrs.  Antelope  was  frying 
for  him  a  nice  buffalo  steak  —  about  as  large  as 
two  big  fists  —  over  the  coals.  Little  Moccasin, 
who  lived  in  the  next  street  of  tents,  smelled  the 
feast,  and  concluded  that  he  would  have  some  of 
it.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  slowly  and 
carefully  crawled  toward  the  spot,  where  Mistress 
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Antelope  sat  holding  in  one  hand  a  long  stick,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  steak  was  frying.  Little 
Moccasin  watcheii  her  closely,  and,  seeing  that  she 
freiiuently  placed  her  other  hand  upon  the  ground 
beside  her  and  leaned  upon  it  for  support,  he  soon 
formed  a  plan  for  making  her  drop  the  steak. 

He  had  once  or  twice  in  his  life  seen  a  pin.  but 
he  had  never  owned  one,  and  he  could  not  have 
known  what  use  is  sometimes  made  of  them  by 
bad  wliite  boys.  He  had  noticed,  however,  that 
some  of  the  leaves  of  the  larger  varieties  of  the 
prickly-pear  cactus-plant  are  covered  with  many 
thorns,  as  long  and  as  sharp  as  an  ordinary  pin. 

So  when  Mrs.  .Antelope  again  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  meat  to  see  if  it  was  done,  he  slyly 
placed  half-a-dozen  of  the  cactus  leaves  upon  the 
very  spot  of  ground  upon  which  Mrs.  Antelope 
had  before  rested  her  left  hand. 

Then  the  young  mischief  crawled  noiselessly 
into  the  shade  and  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
which  came  immediately. 

When  the  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Antelope  again 
leaned  upon  the  ground,  and  felt  the  sharp  points 
of  the  cactus  leaves,  she  uttered  a  scream,  and 
dropped  from  her  other  hand  the  stick  and  the 
steak,  thinking  only  of  relief  from  the  sharp  pain. 

Then,  on  the  instant,  the  young  rascal  seized  the 
stick  and  tried  to  run  away  with  it.  Hut  Run- 
ning Antelope  caught  him  by  his  long  hair,  and 
gave  him  a  severe  whipping,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  good-for-nothing  boy,  and  calling  him  a 
"coffee-cooler"  and  a  '"squaw." 

The  other  boys,  hearing  the  rumpus,  came  run- 
ning up  to  sec  the  fun,  and  they  laughed  and 
danced  over  poor  Little  .Moccasin's  distress.  Often 
afterwards  they  called  him  "  coffee-cooler  "  ;  which 
meant  that  he  was  cowardly  and  faint-hearted,  and 
that  he  preferred  staying  in  camp  around  the  fire, 
drinking  coffee,  to  taking  part  in  the  manly  sports 
of  hunting  and  stealing  cxi)cditions. 

The  night  after  the  whipping,  Little  Moccasin 
could  not  sleep.  The  disgrace  of  the  whipping 
and  the  name  applied  to  him  were  too  much  for 
his  vanity.  He  even  lost  his  appetite,  and  refused 
some  very  nice  prairie-dog  stew  which  his  mother 
offered  him. 

He  was  thinking  of  something  else.  He  must 
do  something  brave  —  perform  some  great  deed 
which  no  other  Indian  had  ever  performed — in 
order  to  remove  this  stain  upon  his  character. 

But  what  should  it  be  ?  Should  he  go  out  alone 
and  kill  a  bear?  He  had  never  fired  a  gun,  and 
was  afraid  that  the  bear  might  cat  him.  Should 
he  attack  the  Crow  c.imp  single-handed?  No, 
no — not  he;  they  would  catch  him  and  scalp 
him  alive. 

All  night  long  he  w.is  thinking  and  planning; 
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but  when  daylight  came,  he  h.ad  reached  no  con- 
clusion. He  must  wait  for  the  Great  Spirit  to 
give  him  some  ideas. 

During  the  following  day  he  refused  all  food 
and  kept  drawing  his  belt  tighter  and  tighter 
around  his  waist  every  hour,  till,  by  evening,  he 
had  reached  the  last  notch.  This  method  of 
appeasing  the  pangs  of  hunger,  adopted  by  the 
Indians  when  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  is  said 
to  be  very  eflective. 

In  a  week's  time  Little  Moccasin  had  grown 
almost  as  thin  as  a  bean-pole,  but  no  inspiration  had 
yet  revealed  what  he  could  do  to  redeem  himself. 

About  this  time  a  roving  band  of  Cheyennes, 
who  had  been  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  beyond,  entered  the  camp  upon  a 
friendly  visit.  Feasting  and  dancing  were  kept  up 
day  and  night,  in  honor  of  the  guests;  but  Little 
Moccasin  lay  hidden  in  the  woods  nearly  all  the 
time. 

During  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  their  stay, 
he  quietly  stole  to  the  rear  of  the  great  council- 
tcpt-i-,  to  listen  to  the  pow-wow  then  going  on. 
Perhaps  he  would  there  learn  some  words  of  wis- 
dom which  would  give  him  an  idea  how  to  carry 
out  his  great  undertaking. 

After  '•  Black  Catfish,"  the  great  Cheyenne 
warrior,  had  related  in  the  flowery  language  of  his 
tribe  some  reminiscences  of  his  many  fights  and 
brave  deeds,  "Strong  Heart"  spoke.  Then  there 
was  silence  for  many  minutes,  during  which  the 
pipe  of  peace  made  the  rounds,  each  warrior  tak- 
ing two  or  three  puffs,  blowing  the  smoke  through 
the  nose,  pointing  toward  heaven  and  then  hand- 
ing the  pipe  to  his  left-hand  neighbor. 

"  Strong  Heart,"  "  Crazy  Dog,"  "  Bow-String," 
"  Dog-Fox,"  and  "Smooth  Elkhorn"  spoke  of  the 
country  they  had  just  passed  through. 

Then  again  the  jiipe  of  peace  was  handed  round, 
amid  profound  silence. 

"  Black  Pipe,"  who  was  bent  .ind  withered  with 
the  wear  and  exposure  of  seventy-nine  w-inters, 
and  who  trembled  like  some  leafless  tree  sh.akcn 
by  the  wind,  but  who  was  sound  in  mind  and 
memory,  then  told  the  L'ncapapas,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  approach  of  a  great  number  of  white 
men,  who  were  measuring  the  ground  with  long 
chains,  and  who  were  being  followed  by  "  Thun- 
dering Horses,"  and  "  Houses  on  Wheels."  (He 
was  referring  to  the  surveying  parties  of  the 
.Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  who  were  just 
then  at  work  on  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Missouri.) 

With  heart  beating  wildly.  Little  Moccasin  lis- 
tened to  this  .strange  story  and  then  retired  to  his 
own  blankets  in  his  father's  /(/<•<•. 

Now  he  had  foiuul  the  opportunity  he  so  long  had 
sought  !     He  would  go  across  the  mountains,  all 
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by  himself,  look  at  the  ihundcring  horses  nnci  the 
houses  on  wheels.  He  then  »  oiilil  know  more  than 
any  one  in  the  tribe,  and  return  to  the  eanip,—  a 
hero ! 

At  early  morn,  having  provided  himself  with  a 
bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  without  informing 
any  one  of  his  plan  he  stole  out  of  camp,  and,  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  crossed  the  nearest  mountain  to 
the  ICast. 

Allowing  himself  little  time  for  rest,  pushing 
forward  by  day  and  night,  and  after  fording  many 
of  the  smaller  mountain-streams,  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  »lay  of  his  travel  he  came  upon  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  well-traveled  road.  But  —  how 
strange  !  —there  were  two  endless  iron  rails  lying 
side  by  side  upon  the  ground.  Such  a  curious 
sight  he  had  never  beheld.  There  were  also  large 
poles,  with  gl.iss  caps,  and  connected  by  wire, 
standing  along  the  roadside.  What  could  all  this 
mean  ? 

Poor  Little  .Moccasin's  brain  became  so  bewil- 
dered that  he  hardly  noticed  the  approach  of  a 
freight-train  drawn  by  the  •'Thundering  Horse." 

There  was  a  shrill,  long-drawn  whistle,  and  im- 
mense clouds  of  black  smoke  ;  and  the  Thunder- 
ing Horse  w.is  sniffing  and  snorting  at  a  great  rate, 
emitting  from  its  nostrils  large  streams  of  steam- 
ing vapor.  Besides  all  this,  the  earth,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  Little  Moccasin  stood, 
shook  and  trembled  as  if  in  great  fear ;  and  to  him 
the  terrible  noises  the  horse  made  were  perfectly 
appalling. 

Gradually  the  snorts,  and  the  puffing,  and  the 
terrible  noise  lessened,  until,  all  at  once,  they  en- 
tirely ceased.  The  train  had  come  to  a  stand-still 
at  a  watering  tank,  where  the  Thundering  Horse 
was  given  its  drink. 

The  rear  car,  or  "  House  on  Wheels,"  as  old 
ISl.ack  Pipe  had  called  it,  stood  in  close  proximity 
to  Little  Moccasin, —  who.  in  his  bewilderment 
and  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  strange  moving 
houses,  had  been  unable  to  move  a  step. 

But  as  no  harm  had  come  to  him  from  the  terri- 
ble monster,  Moccasin's  heart,  which  had  sunk 
down  to  the  region  of  his  toes,  began  to  rise  again  : 
and  the  curiosity  inherent  in  every  Indian  boy 
m.TStered  fear. 

He  moved  up,  and  down,  and  around  the  great 
House  on  Wheels;  then  he  touched  it  in  many 
places,  first  with  the  tip-end  of  one  linger,  and 
fin.illy  with  l>oth  hands.  If  he  could  only  detach 
a  small  piece  from  the  house  to  take  back  to  camp 
with  him  as  a  trophy  and  as  a  proof  of  his  daring 
.achievement !  But  it  was  too  solid,  and  all  made 
of  heavy  wood  and  iron. 

.•\t  the  rear  end  of  the  train  there  was  a  l.idder, 
which  the  now   brave  Little   Moccasin  ascended 
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with  the  quickness  of  a  squirrel  to  see  what  there 
was  on  top. 

It  was  gradually  growing  dark,  and  suddenly 
he  saw  (as  he  really  believed)  the  full  moim  ;ip- 
pro.aching  him.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  headlight  of  a  locomotive  coining  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

Absorbed  in  this  new  and  glorious  sight,  he  did 
not  notice  the  starting  of  his  own  car,  until  it  was 
too  late,  for,  while  the  car  moved,  he  dared  not  let 
go  his  hold  upon  the  brake-wheel. 

There  he  was,  being  carried  with  lightning  speed 
into  a  far-off,  unknown  country,  over  bridges,  by 
the  sides  of  deep  ravines,  and  along  the  slopes 
of  steep  mountains. 

But  the  Thundering  Horse  never  tired  nor  grew 
thirsty  again  during  the  entire  night. 

At  last,  soon  after  the  break  of  day,  there  came 
the  same  shrill  whistle  which  had  frightened  him 
so  much  on  the  previous  day ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
train  stopped  at  Miles  City. 

But,  unfortunately  for  our  little  hero,  there  were 
a  great  many  white  people  in  sight ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  flat  upon  the  roof  of  his  car,  in 
order  to  escape  notice.  He  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  white  men  that  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  among  them. 

Soon  they  started  again,  and  Little  Moccasin 
was  compelled  to  proceed  on  his  involuntary  jour- 
ney, which  took  him  away  from  home  and  into 
unknown  dangers. 

.\t  noon,  the  cars  stopped  on  the  open  prairie  to 
let  Thundering  Horse  drink  again.  Quickly,  and 
without  being  detected  by  any  of  the  trainmen,  he 
dropped  to  the  ground  from  his  high  and  perilous 
position.  Then  the  train  left  him  —  all  alone  in 
an  unknown  country. 

Alone  ?  Not  exactly  ;  for,  within  a  few  minutes, 
half-a-dozen  Crow  Indians,  mounted  on  swift 
ponies,  are  by  his  side,  and  arc  lashing  him  with 
whips  and  lassoes. 

He  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  his  tribe,  and  has  been  recognized  by 
the  cut  of  his  hair  and  the  shape  of  his  moccasins. 

When  they  tired  of  their  sport  in  beating  poor 
Little  Moccasin  so  cruelly,  they  dismounted  and 
tied  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Then  they  sat  down  upon  the  ground  to  have  a 
smoke  and  to  deliberate  about  the  treatment  of 
the  captive. 

During  the  very  severe  whipping,  and  while  they 
were  lying  his  hands,  though  it  gave  him  great 
pain.  Little  Moccasin  never  uttered  a  groan.  In- 
dian-like, he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  "die  game," 
and  not  to  give  his  enemies  the  satisfaction  of 
gloating  over  his  sufferings.  This,  .is  will  be 
seen,  saved  his  life. 
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The  Icatlcr  of  llio  Crows,  "Iron  liull,"  was  in 
favor  of  burning  the  bated  Uncapapa  at  a  stake, 
then  ami  there;  but  "Spotted  Eagle,"  "Blind 
Owl,"  and  "  Hungry  Wolf"  called  attention  to 
the  youth  and  braver)  of  the  captive,  who  had 
endured  the  lashing  without  any  sign  of  fear. 
Then  the  two  other  Crows  look  the  same  view. 
This  decided  poor  Moccasin's  fate;  and  he  under- 
stood it  all,  although  he  did  not  speak  the  Crow- 
language,  for  he  was  a  great  sign-talker,  and  had 
watched  them  very  closely  during  their  council. 

Blind  Owl,  who  seemed  the  most  kind-hearted 
of  the  party,  lifted  the  boy  upon  his  pony,  Blind 
Owl  himself  getting  up  in  front,  and  they  rode  at 
full  speed  westward  to  their  large  encampment, 
where  they  arrived  after  sunset. 

Little  .Moccasin  was  then  relieved  of  his  bonds, 
which  had  benumbed  his  hands  during  the  long 
ride,  and  a  large  dish  of  boiled  meat  was  given 
to  him.  This,  in  his  famished  condition,  he 
relished  very  much.  An  old  squaw-,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Blind  Owl,  and  a  Siou.\  captive,  took  pity 
on  him,  and  gave  him  a  warm  place  with  plenty 
of  blankets  in  her  own  tepee,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
good  rest. 

During  his  stay  with  the  Crows,  Little  Moccasin 
was  made  to  do  the  work,  which  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  squaws  ;  and  w hich  was  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  punishment  upon  a  brave  enemy, 
designed  to  break  his  proud  spirit.  He  was  treated 
as  a  slave,  made  to  haul  wood  and  draw  water,  do 
the  cooking,  and  clean  game.  Many  of  the  Crow- 
boys  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  his  foster-mother, 
"Old  Looking-(ilass,"  protected  him;  and,  be- 
sides, they  feared  that  the  soldiers  of  Fort  Custer 
might  hear  of  it,  if  he  was  killed,  and  punish  them. 

Many  weeks  thus  passed,  and  the  poor  little 
captive  grew  more  despondent  and  weaker  in  body 
every  day.  Often  his  foster-mother  would  talk  to 
him  in  his  own  language,  and  tell  him  to  be  of 
good  cheer;  but  he  was  terribly  homesick  and 
longed  to  get  back  to  the  mountains  on  the  Rose- 
bud, to  tell  the  story  of  his  daring  and  become  the 
hero  which  he  had  started  out  to  be. 

One  night,  after  everybody  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
camp,  and  the  fires  had  gone  out,  Old  Looking- 
Glass,  who  had  seemed  to  be  soundly  sleeping, 
approached  his  bed  anil  gently  touched  his  face. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  that  she  held  a  forefinger 
pressed  against  her  lips,  intimating  that  he  must 
keep  silence,  and  that  she  was  beckoning  him  to 
go  outside. 

There  she  soon  joined  him  ;  then,  putting  her 
arm  around  his  neck,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
camp  anil  jicross  the  nearest  liills. 

When  they  had  gone  about  five  miles  away  from 
camp,    they   came   upon   a   pretty   little    mouse- 


colored  pony,  which  Old  Looklng-Glass  had  hid- 
den there  for  Little  Moccasin  on  the  previous  day. 

She  made  him  mount  the  pony,  which  she  called 
"  Blue  Wing,"  and  bade  him  fly  toward  the  rising 
sun,  where  he  would  find  white  people  who  would 
protect  and  take  care  of  him. 

Old  Looking-Glass  then  kissed  Little  Moccasin 
upon  both  cheeks  and  the  forehead,  w  hile  the  tears 
ran  down  her  wrinkled  face ;  she  also  folded  her 
hands  upon  her  breast  and,  looking  up  to  the 
heavens,  said  a  prayer,  in  which  she  asked  the 
Great  Spirit  to  protect  and  save  the  poor  boy  in 
his  flight. 

After  slie  had  whispered  some  indistinct  words 
into  the  car  of  Blue  Wing  (who  seemed  to  under- 
stand her,  for  he  nodded  his  liead  approvingly), 
she  bade  Little  Moccasin  be  off,  and  advised  him 
not  to  rest  this  side  of  the  white  man's  settlement, 
as  the  Crows  would  soon  discover  his  absence,  and 
would  follow  him  on  their  fleetest  ponies. 

"  ]5ut  Blue  Wing  will  save  you  !  He  can  outrun 
them  all !  " 

These  were  her  parting  words,  as  he  galloped 
away. 

In  a  short  time  the  sun  rose  over  the  nearest 
hill,  and  Little  Moccasin  then  knew-  that  he  was 
going  in  the  right  direction.  He  felt  very  happy 
to  be  free  again,  although  sorry  to  leave  behind 
his  kind-hearted  foster-mother,  Looking-Glass. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  after  a  few  years,  when 
he  had  grown  big  and  become  a  warrior,  he  would 
go  and  capture  her  from  the  hated  Crows  and 
take  her  to  his  ow  n  tepee. 

He  was  so  happy  in  this  thought  that  he  had 
not  noticed  how  swiftly  time  passed,  and  that 
already  the  sun  stood  over  his  head ;  neither  had 
he  urged  Blue  Wing  to  run  his  swiftest;  but  that 
good  little  animal  kept  up  a  steady  dog-trot,  with- 
out, as  yet,  showing  the  least  sign  of  being  tired. 

But  what  was  the  sudden  noise  which  was  heard 
behind  him?  Quickly  he  turned  his  head,  and,  to 
his  horror,  he  beheld  about  fifty  mounted  Crows 
coming  toward  him  at  a  run,  and  swinging  in 
their  hands  guns,  pistols,  clubs  ;mcl  knives  ! 

His  old  enemy.  Iron  Bull,  was  in  advance,  and 
under  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  long  lance,  with 
which  he  intended  to  spear  Little  Moccasin,  as 
a  cruel  boy  spears  a  bug  with  a  pin. 

Moccasin's  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment  with 
fear;  he  knew-  that  this  time  they  would  surely 
kill  him  if  caught.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
power  of  action. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  Iron  Bull,  shouting  at 
the  to])  of  his  voice. 

But  Blue  Wing  now  seemed  to  understand  the 
danger  of  Moccasin's  situation  ;  he  pricked  up  his 
ears,   snorted   a   few   times,    made   several   short 
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jumps,  to  fully  arouse   Moccasin,  who  remained  peril,  and  he  patted  and  encouraged  Blue  Wing  ; 

paralyzed  with  fear,  and   then,   like  a  bird,   fairly  while,  from  time  to  time,  he  looked  b.ick  over  his 

flew  over  the  prairie,  as  if  his  little  hoofs  were  not  shoiddcr  to  watch  the  approach  of  Iron  Hull, 

touching  the  ground.  Thus  they  went,  on  and  on  ;  over  ditches  and 

Little  Moccasin,  too,  was  now  awakened  to  his  streams,    rocks   and    hills,    through    gulches   and 
Vol.  XV.— 49. 
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vnllirys.  Hluc  Winj;  was  doing  nobly,  but  the 
pace  could  not  last  forever. 

Iron  Hull  was  now  only  about  live  hundred  yards 
behind  and  (gaining  on  hini. 

Little  Moccasin  felt  the  cold  sweat  pourinj;  down 
his  face.  He  had  no  tire-arm,  or  he  would  have 
stopped  to  shoot  at  Iron  Hull. 

Ulue  \\in;,''s  whole  body  seemed  to  tremble 
beneath  his  young  rider,  as  if  the  pony  was  mak- 
ing a  last  desperate  effort,  before  giving  up  from 
exhaustion. 

L'nfortunately,  Little  Moccasin  did  not  know- 
how  to  pray,  or  he  might  have  found  some  comfort 
and  help  thereby  ;  but  in  those  moments,  when  a 
terrible  death  was  so  near  to  him,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing:  he  thought  of  his  mother  and  his  father, 
of  his  little  sisters  and  brothers,  and  also  of  Look- 
inc-(jlass,  his  kind  old  foster-mother. 

Then  he  felt  better  and  was  imbued  with  fresh 
courage.  Me  again  looked  back,  gave  one  loud, 
defiant  yell  at  Iron  Hull,  and  then  went  out  of 
sight  over  some  high  ground. 

Ki-yi-yi-yi  !  There  is  the  railroad  station  just 
in  front,  only  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
He  sees  white  men  around  the  buildings,  who  will 
protect  him. 

At  this  moment  Hluc  Wing  utters  one  deep 
groan,  stumbles,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, though.  Little  Moccasin  has  received  no 
hull.  He  jumps  up,  and  runs  toward  the  station 
as  fast  as  his  weary  legs  can  carry  him. 

At  this  very  moment  Iron  Bull  with  several  of 
his  braves  came  in  sight  again,  and,  realizing  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  boy,  they  all  gave  a  shout 
of  joy,  thinking  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  would 
capture  and  kill  him. 

But  their  shouting  had  been  heard  by  some  of 


the  while  men,  who  at  once  concluded  to  protect 
the  boy,  if  he  deserved  aid. 

Little  Moccasin  and  Iron  Hull  reached  the  door  of 
the  station-building  at  nearly  the  same  moment ; 
but  the  former  had  time  enough  to  dait  inside  and 
hide  under  the  table  of  the  telegraph  operator. 

When  Iron  Hull  and  several  other  Crows  rushed 
in  to  pull  the  boy  fr(un  underneath  the  table,  the 
operator  quickly  took  from  the  table-drawer  a 
revolver,  and  with  it  drove  the  murderous  Crows 
from  the  premises. 

Then  the  boy  had  to  tell  his  story,  and  he  was 
believed.  All  took  pity  upon  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion, and  his  brave  flight  made  them  his  friends. 

In  the  evening  Hlue  Wing  came  up  to  where 
Little  Moccasin  was  resting  and  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  next  train,  which  was  to  take  him  back  to 
his  own  home. 

Little  Moccasin  threw  his  arms  affectionately 
around  Hlue  Wing's  neck,  vowing  that  they  never 
would  part  again  in  life. 

Then  they  both  were  put  aboard  a  lightning 
express  train,  which  took  them  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  old  camp  on  the  fiosebud. 

When  Little  Moccasin  arrived  at  his  father's 
li-pce,  riding  beautiful  Hlue  Wing,  now  rested  and 
friskv.  the  whole  camp  flocked  around  hini  ;  and 
when  he  told  them  of  his  great  daring,  of  his  cap- 
ture and  his  escape,  Running  Antelope,  the  big 
warrior  of  the  Uncapapas  and  the  most  noted 
orator  of  the  tribe,  proclaimed  him  a  true  hero, 
and  then  and  there  begged  his  pardon  for  having 
called  him  a  "  coffee-cooler."  In  the  evening 
Little  Moccasin  was  honored  by  a  great  feast,  and 
the  name  of  "  Rushing  Lightning."  W'akte-u-ata- 
kccpcc,  was  bestowed  upon  him  —  and  by  that 
name  he  is  known  to  this  day. 
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^  .■■■^»  j/%  bci-n  able  to  discover, 
there  's  not  a  girl,  from 
the  snow  huts  of  the  North 
Pole  to  the  leaf  tents 
of  the  Equator, —  north, 
south,  cast,  or  west,  who 
has  not  some  sort  of  a  doll. 
I  doubt  if  there  ever 
lived  a  girl  in  that  deso- 
late condition,  for  a  bit  of  roUcd-up  rag  or  a  corn- 
cob, a  long-necked  squash  or  a  stick  of  wood,  is  easily 
imagined  to  be  all  that  the  little  owner  desires,  and 
is  often  far  more  tenderly  loved  and  cherished  than 
the  finest  French  wax-doll  in  the  world.  A  poppy 
blossom  or  a  hollyhock  makes  a  charming  doll ; 
and  1  have  seen  a  lovely  one  made  and  dressed  from 
the  tender  inside  husks  of  green-corn. 

Even  Laura  Bridgman,  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  who  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  or- 
dinary girl-life, —  even  she  had  her  doll,  with  a  rib- 
bon over  its  eyes  (as  though  blind),  and  she  amused 
herself  with  it,  acting  her  own  sad  life  as  happier 
girls  do  theirs :  playing  it  was  ill  and  must  have 
medicine  and  hot- water  bottles  at  its  feet ;  and  insist- 
ing that  the  doctor  should  visit  it,  and  feel  its  pulse. 
In  civilized  life  dolls'  fashions  change  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time  they  have 
enjoyed  complete  outfits  of  clothes,  jewelry,  ant 
"belongings,"  like  their  mistresses;  they  have 
been  able  to  sit  dow  n  and  to  stand  up ;  to  move 
their  eyes  and  turn  their  heads,  to  walk,  and  to 
say  "Papa"  and  "Mamma."  If  Edison  is  a 
prophet  (and  considering  what  he  has  done,  we  're 
afraid  to  say  he  is  not),  we  shall  have  before  long 
little  dotl-prodigies  who  can  tell  stories  and  sing 
songs.  Then,  I  dare  say,  the  Sugar-Coated-Use- 
ful-Knowledge  Society  will  manufacture  small 
monsters  able  to  teach  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  fear  dolls  will  go 
out  of  fashion ;  for  these  learned  personages  can 
never  be  the  dear  playmates,  the  sympathizing 
sharers  of  youthful  griefs,  that  simpler  creatures 
(who  can't  do  a  thing  except  lie  flat  on  the  back 
and  stare)  have  been  for  ages. 

Cosettc,  in  Victor  Hugo's  story,  made  a  doll  out 
of  a  lead  sword   only  a  few   inches   long.      She 


loved  it  and  w.ts  happy,  till  a  pitying  but  unwise 
traveler  gave  her  a  really  splendid  doll.  The 
neglected  girl  was  very  thankful,  of  course,  and 
profoundly  admired  the  grand  dame;  but  she 
stood  in  awe  of  her,  and  "  felt  as  uncomfortable  as 
she  would  if  some  one  had  suddenly  said,  '  Little 
girl,  you  are  yueen  of  France.'  " 

Among  the  wild  Indians  of  our  own  country  is 
surely  the  last  place  one  would  look  for  toys,  and 
travelers  have  said  they  had  none ;  but  a  closer 
look  brings  some  to  light.  On  the  desk  before 
me  sit  two  dear  creatures,  jusl  arri\e(l   from   Da- 


kota Territory.  They  were  made  by  some  loving 
mother  of  the  Gros  I'fiitn-  tribe  of  Indians.  Put 
the  unfortunate  little  redskin  girl  for  whom  they 
were  intended  never  received  them  after  all,  for 
they  were  bought  by  a  white  man,  and  sent  to 
New  York  to  sit  for  their  picture  for  you. 
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riiiy  arc  a  nuivr-lnokini;  pair,  drcssL'd  in  the  most 
clcjj.int  uros  I  'cntrc  style.  They  arc  ciglitccn  inches 
taU,  made  of  cloth,  with  their  noses  sewed  on.  and 
their  f.iccs  well  colored  ;  not  only  made  red,  like  the 
skin,  but  with  painted  features.  The  Indian  doll  has 
a  gentle  expression,  with  mild  eyes,  but  the  squaw- 
has  a  wild  look,  as  though  she  were  very  much 
scared  to  lind  herself  in  a  white  man's  "tepee." 
Both  have  long  hair  in  .'.  braid  over  each  ear,  but  the 
brave  has  also  a  quantity  hanging  down  his  back,  and 
acrest  standing  up  on  top  —  perhaps  as  "scalp-lock." 

The  dress  of  the  lady  resembles,  in  style  and 
material,  a  bathing-suit.  It  is  of  blue  flannel, 
trimmed  with  red  braid,  a  long  blouse  and  leg- 
gins  of  the  same.  She  has  also  moccasins,  and  a 
string  of  blue  beads  around  her  neck,  besides  little 
dots  of  beads  all  over  her  waist.  The  suit  of  the 
warrior  is  similar  in  style,  but  the  blouse  is  of 
unbleached  muslin,  daubed  with  streaks  of  red 
paint,  and  trimmed  with  braid,  also  red.  .Across 
his  brc.ist  he  wears  an  elaborate  ornament  of  white 
beads,  gorgeous  to  behold. 

Beside   these  Cros  Vfntiv  dolls  stands  another 
pair,  from  a  Canada  tribe  :  the  squaw  dragging 
a  six-inch-long  toboggan  loaded  with  tent 
and  poles,  while  the  warrior  carries  his 
snow-shoes.       She  is   dressed    in  red 
and  black  flannel,  with  calico  blouse 
and  cloth  hood;  tin  bracelets  are  on 
her  arms,   and  her  breast  bears  an         ■  o. 
ornament  like  a  dinner-plate,  also  of  \ 

tin.  llcr  lord  and  master  wears  a 
dandyish  suit  of  white  canton-flannel, 
fuzzy  side  out,  a  calico  shirt,  red  neck- 
tie, and  likewise  a  hood  and  tin  din- 
ner-plate. They  arc  made  of  wood, 
with  joints  at  hip  and  shoulder,  and 
the  faces  are  carved  and  painted. 
Wild  dolls  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  others 
I  have  seen. 

The  little  Moquis  girls  have  wooden 
dolls  of  different  sizes  and  degrees. 
The  best  have  arms  and  legs,  are 
dressed  in  one  garment  of  coarse 
cotton,  and  instead  of  hair  have 
feathers  sticking  out  of  their  heads, 
like  the  ends  of  a  feather  duster. 

A  lower  grade  of  Mo(|uis  doll  has  no  limbs,  but 
is  gayly  painted  in  stripes,  and  wears  beads  as  big 
as  its  fist  would  be,  if  it  had  one.  This  looks  as 
you  would  with  a  string  of  oranges  around  your 
neck.  The  poorest  of  all,  which  has  evidently  been 
loved  by  some  poor  little  Indian  girl,  has  in  place 
of  a  head  a  sprig  of  evergreen.  How  did  the 
white  man  get  hold  of  a  tre.isure  like  this?  Is  the 
little  owner  grown  up  ?  Is  she  laid  to  sleep  under 


the  daisies  ?    Or  was  this  doll  left  behind  in  a  hur- 
ried flight  of  the  Moquis  village  before  an  enemy? 

It  is  n't  an  Edison  doll;  it  can't  talk, —  so  we 
shall  never  know. 

The  Sitka  girls  have  dolls  of  leather;  black, 
greasy-looking  creatures,  I  regret  to  say,  with 
beads  for  eyes  and  mouth,  and  dresses  of  fur.  They 
have  also  a  poorer  doll,  of  clay,  with  the  nose 
formed,  when  the  clay  was  soft,  by  the  summary 
process  of  a  good  pinch  in  the  face  ;  and  a  lavish 
display  of  beads  made  by  small  punches  in  the 
same  soft  material.  The  dress  of  these  Sitka 
babies  is  simple,  —  a  piece  of  coarse  Indian  cloth 
wound  around  the  body  and  tied  on  with  a  rag. 

Another  leather  doll 
belongs  to  the  little 
Micmac  giil.  This  is 
liner  than  the  last- 
named,  however,  for 
the  leather  is  light- 
colored  ;  and  it  has  a 
nose  not  pinched  up  in 
front,  but  punched  out 
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from  behind,  and  held  in  shape  by  somethmg 
hard.  It  has  black  beads  for  eyes,  and  mouth 
and  eyebrows  of  black  paint.  In  dress  it  is  quite 
grand  ;  moccasins,  leggins,  and  calico  gown,  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  bead  trimming  and  ncckl.nccs. 
The  small  Sioux  maiden  also  has  a  doll  of  leather, 
black,  and  with  beads  for  eyes  and  mouth. 

A  iXt's  PfiCi-  girl  has  contributed  to  us  —  whether 
willingly  or  not  —  her  dear  doll  in   its  cradle  of 
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baskot-work.  It  is  a  rag-baby  about  eight  inches 
long,  anil  as  tightly  tied  into  the  cradle  as  the 
poor  little  AV;  /V/iv'girl  herself  was  tied  into  hers. 
Many  a  long,  happy  journey  has  this  eight-inch 
pappoose  taken,  slung  over  the  back  of  its  loving 
mamma ;  many  a  swing  has  it  enjoyed,  hanging 
from  a  bush  :  and  many  a  greasy  dinner  has  it 
shared  with  its  little  owner, —  at  least,  so  one  must 
judge  from  its  looks. 

The  dusky  damsel  of  Alaska  has  an  ivory  doll. 
It  is  car\'ed  from  walrus  tusk,  any  length  from  one 
to  six  inches,  with  nose  carved,  and  eyes,  eye- 
brows, and  mouth  of  black  enamel.  Even  the 
inch-long  baby  has  features  carefully  made.  She 
has  also  a  doll  of  wood,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
with  its  face  carved  and  a  curious  ornament  just 
below  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  This  is  a  blue 
bead,  and  is  m  imitation  of  the  fashion  of  her 
tribe,  of  making  in  the  lower  lip  an  opening  like 
a  button-hole,  through  which  any  desired  orna- 
ment may  be  thrust.  None  of  the  Alaska  dolls 
have  joints,  but  this  unnatural  stitTness  has  appar- 
ently not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  small 
damsels,  for  some  are  carved  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  most  humble  dell  is  simply  a  stick  with  a 
head  car\ed  on  the  end.  But  the  most  elaborate 
of  all  the  Indian  dolls  I  have  seen  belongs  also  to 
Alaska.  It  is  car\'cd  from  dark-colored  wood,  with 
mouth  open,  showing  three  white  teeth,  and  it 
has  real  hair,  in  locks  six  inches  long,  stuck  into 
holes  in  the  wooden  head,  with  the  drollest 
•■  patchy  "  effect. 

.After  reading  about  these  wild  creatures,  listen  to 
an  interesting  story  of  the  tragic  fate  of  a  highly 
civilized  doll  which  belonged  to  a  little  girl  called 
Jeanie  Welsh.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  old-f.ishioned 
object,  for  more  than  seventy  years  have  passed 
since  the  tragedy  happened,  but  little  Jeanie  was 
very  fond  of  it. 

She  was  also  fond  of  stud;-,  especially  of  Latin, 
and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  nine  years,  and 
began  to  read  \'irgil,  there  came  a  crisis  in  her 
affairs  which  you  must  read  in  her  own  words  : 

"  It  had  been  intimated  to  me  by  one  whose 
wishes  were  law,  that  a  young  lady  in  Virgil 
should,  for  consistency's  sake,  drop  her  doll.  So 
the  doll,  being  judged,  must  be  made  an  end  of, 
and  I  quickly  decided  how.  She  should  end  as 
Dido  ended,  that  doll  ! —  as  the  doll  of  a  young 
l.ady  in  Virgil  should  end  !  With  her  dresses, 
which  were  many  and  sumptuous,  her  four-posted 
bed,  a  fagot  or  two  of  cedar  alliim/ltes.  a  few 
sticks  of  cinnamon,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  nutmeg, 
I  constructed  her  funeral  pyre  ;  and  the  new  Uido 
having  placed  herself  in  the  bed,  with  help,  spoke 
through  my  lips  the  last  sad  words  of  Dido  the 
First,  which  I  had  then  all  by  heart  as  pat  as  A, 
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H,  C.  The  doll,  having  thus  spoken,  kindled  the 
pile,  and  stabbed  herself  with  a  penknife  by  way 
of  a  Tyrian  sword.  Then,  however,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  seeing  my  poor  doll  blaze  up. —  for  being 
stuffed  with  bran,  she  took  tire  and  it  was  all  over 
in  no  lime, —  in  that  supreme  moment,  my  affec- 
tion for  her  blazed  up  also,  and  1  shrieked,  and 
would  have  saved  her  and  could  not,  and  went  on 
shrieking  till  everybody  within  hearing  flew  to  me 
and  bore  me  off  in  a  plunge  of  tears." 

This  same  little  girl  grew  up  and  became  the 
wife  of  Thomns  Carlyle,  and  this  pathetic  little 
incident  is  to  be  found  in  his  Life,  by  Kroude  — 
the  last  place  one  would  look  for  a  doll  story. 


[The  IMitor  is  leinpud  lo  supplement  Mrs.  t)live 
Tliorne  Miller's  intcTLslinj;  .nrliclc  wllh  brief  accounts 
of  .nnolher  liidi.in  I'oll  .ind  two  ol(l-faslii<inccl  dolls, 
which  h-ivc  been  faithfully  pictured  by  the  pencils  of 
St.  Nicholas  artists.] 


ANOTHER    INDIAN    DOLL. 
By  L.  a.  Hicr.iNS. 


"  liONlTA"  is  about  a  foot  t.ill,  .ind  13  dressed  in 
the  best  style  the  wigwam  could  supply.     She  has 
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real  skin,  and  ri-al  liair, — -real  buckskin,  anil  real 
horse-hair,  if  1  must  confess  it  !  Cliarniing  pink 
cheeks  on  her  very  yellow  face ;  expressive  bead 
eyes,  and  a  very  unique  little  group  of  beads  that 
does  service  for  both  nose  and  mouth 
surprisingly  well.  Two  black  beads, 
placed  in  a  line  between  two  white 
ones,  forni  each  of  the  cleverly  made 
eyes.  Iler  raven  hair  is  plaited  in 
cighth-of-an-inch  braids,  and  tied 
behind  with  a  tiny  buckskin  ribbon. 
Not  to  be  sparing  of  her  charms, 
she  h.as  also  two  graceful  braids  fall- 
ing in  front  of  her  shoulders. 

If  Honita  had  stayed  in  her  wig- 
wam home,  she  probably  might  have 
had    two   or   three    dresses,    put  on  / 

outside  of  this  one  —  to  refresh  her 
soiled  toilet,  after  the  manner  of  her 
tribe.  Hut  we  think  her  quite  fresh 
enough  in  this  gorgeous  red-flannel 
dress,  bound  with  yellow  calico  !  She 
has  square  sleeves  that  quite  envelop 
her  spare  arms,  and  marvelous 
square  side-breadths  that  dip  lower 
than  the  rest.  She  wears  six  strands 
of  milk-white  beads  about  her  throat, 
and  others  dotted  over  her  dress  yoke. 
An  indescribable  pendant  of  tin  ban- 
gles is  suspended  from  her  buckskin 
belt,  which  is  also  trimmed  in  tin 
ornaments.  Kxcelling  all  else  in  deft 
workmanship  are  her  wonderful  Utile 
moccasins.  An  Indian  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  might  have  worn  them,  so 
soft  and  pli.iblc  are  they.  They 
are  ex(|uisitcly  embroidered  in  blue 
and  red  floss,  and  have  tiny  silk  bind- 
ing, sewed  with  invisible  stitches. 
Perhaps  her  little  mistress  iinagined  her  a  dusky 
Cinderella,  home  froin  the  ball,  crouching  before 
the  ashes  of  the  camp-fire.  Alas!  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  her  elegant  inouse-tooth  necklace 
and  doe-skin  dress  vanished  as  slie  evaded  the 
Indian  Prince  ! 


TWO    OLD-FASIIION'i:i)    DOLLS. 

Ukrk  is,  also,  an  engraving  of  two  interesting 
and  quaint  old  dolls  which  were  made  by  other 
than  Indian  hands,  and  for  other  than  little  In- 
dian children  to  play  with. 

t)ne  of  them,  as  you  sec,  is  a  boy-doll,  lie  is 
made  of  wood,  and  has  joints  at  the  elbows,  the 
thighs,  and  the  knees.  The  features  of  the  face 
arc  painted.      He  wears  a  coat  cut  in  the  style  of 


sixty  years  ago,  and  the  coat  and  trousers  both 
are  of  black  silk.  The  vest  is  short-waisted,  and 
made  of  some  while  material.  An  old-fashioned 
"stock"  and  shirt-collar  add  a  touch  of  elegance 
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lo  the  little  genlleman's  costume.  The  hat  is 
quite  remarkable  for  a  boydoU.  It  is  made  upon 
a  frame,  which  is  covered  with  dr.ib-colored  muslin, 
and  around  the  crown  is  lied  a  b.ind  of  green  rib- 
bon, with  an  edging  of  pearl  color.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  its  day  a  very  titling  hal  for  a., 
gentleman  puppet;  but  a  self-respecting  boy-doll 
of  the  present  would  regard  il  with  scorn,  and 
would  prefer  to  go  bare-headed  if  he  could  not  be 
provided  with  a  hat  of  a  more  modern  fashion. 

The  lady  doll's  hat,  loo,  is  a  triumph  of  doll 
millinery.  It  is  of  a  style  similar  to  the  "  Gains- 
borough "  hat,  and  the  crown  and  the  flaring  wide 
brim,  upon  which  is  placed  a  large  rosette,  are 
covered  with  wliile  silk  brocade.  1 1  is  held  on  by 
rib!)ons  which  are  lied  under  the  doll's  chin.  The 
dress,  with  its  short  waist  and  long  sleeves,  is 
made  uf  while  silk,  and  the  whole  costume  appears 
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In  June,  1637,  my  brother  t;ridiialcfl  from  Hobarl  College, 
eva,  N.  Y,,  and  when  he  came  home  he  brought  these  dolU  to 
tulcr  and  my&elf.     They  were  dre^sc-J  by  a  young  lady,  a  friend 


It)  be  tliiU  1)1"  ii  doll-briile  of  loiij;  ago.  The  huly- 
(loH's  face  is  painted,  like  that  of  her  companion, 
anil  even  now  the  f.ices  are  rosy  anil  fresh-looking 
not\vithstandin;4  the  f.tct  that  the  dolls  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  three  yenenitions  of  children. 
Kor  the  lady  to  whom  they  belong,  Mrs.  L.  I). 
Br.ldish,    of   I'reilonia,    New    York,    has    told    their      fnends  tell  me  th.it,  in>dcr  these  circumstances,  they  a 

history  briefly  in  a  letter,  in  which  she  says:  prised  ih.n  I  wUh  to  preserve  the  little  tatierdcn).ilion5." 


often  asked  how  I  have  kept  these  doll.<  *o  lonj;.     The 

;  This  house  has  been  our  fanuly  home  since  my  father 

built  it,  in  1813.     Three  {fenerations  of  chililren  have  found  shcllvrr 

under  its  ro»if,  and  amused  themselves  with  these   midgets.     My 
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"  MiXD  the  sheet,  Tom  ;  \vc  shall  have  all  the  blow  we  want  with- 
out singing  for  it,  before  we  reach  Little  River.  Yoii  and  Harry 
liad  better  sail  her  while  1  go  forward  on  the  lookout.  With  this  tide, 
■lome  of  the  rocks  will  barely  be  covered,  and  there  must  be  quite  a 
se.i  running  into  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Christopher  Columbus  ! 

what  is  that? Hard  a-port,  Hal!     Quick,  let  out  sheet,  Tom  ! 

He  lively  !  " 

The  excited  and  peremptory  tone  of  the  orders  urged  prompt 
obedience,  and  like  a  thing  of  life  the  little  boat  swung  suddenly 
around  before  the  wind,  and  the  next  moment  plunged,  bows  on, 
into  the  first  wave. 

"  Boys,  did  you  sec  that  ?  " 

None  too  quickly  had  Harry  and  Tom  obeyed  Dick's  commands. 
"  See  it  ?     Well,  I  should  say  I  did.     And  we  came  near  fecit  iij^ 
it,  too!"  answered  Tom. 

"  Well,  if  that  big  black  thing  is  a  rock  it  has  lost  its  anchorage 
and  gone  adrift.  1  never  saw  a  rock  floating  about  in  that  style, 
though.     What  is  it,  anyway  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"  It  w.as  about  the  size  of  a  7i'hale,  I  should  say,  was  n't  it,  Tom  ?" 
asked  Uick. 

"  Yankeedom  has  sharpened  you.  Dick.  It  certainly  was  a  whale  ; 
and  it 's  lucky  for  all  of  us,  and  for  the  boat,  too,  that  you  shouted  so 
promptly." 

'•  There  he  blows  !  "  cried  Dick,  pointing  off  the  port  bow.   "  ISring 
her  up  to  the  wind  ;   he  's  out  of  our  course.      Haul  in  the  sheet, 
Tom  ;  ste.i-a-dy  there,  steady  !   So!   That  will  do  :   we  will  ri^k    this 
course,  professor:   for,  though  we  don't  claim  to  be  scientitic  nat- 
uralists, 1  assume  that  whales  do  not  eat  cat-boats,  crew  and  all. 
as  a  regular  diet." 

"1  don't  know  about  that,  Dick,"  said  Harry;  "when  1 
caught  sight  of  that  floating  island  coming  at  us,  mouth  cui. 
the  thought  of  Jonah's  journey  whizzed  through  my  mind.  1 
had  almost  decided  th.it  if  1  had  to  be  drowned  or  swallowed, 
1  'd  risk  (Irowning  as  the  lesser  evil." 

•'  Well,    I  would,  too,"  said  Tom,  with   a   smile.     "  As  a 

professional  naturalist,  I  would  remark  that  the  huge  fellow 

"M  our  port  bow  seemed  to  be  in  a  playful  mood,  and  I  was 

^^.  thinking    how.  with   one    frisky   flop   of  his    graceful 

"^iBSr-'z.  tail,  he  could  have  made  kindling  wood  and  assorted 
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tooth-picks  out  of  tlic  •  Nomad,'  ami  never  known 
it,  bless  his  innocent  heart !  " 

••  •  The  whale  makes  a  Hail  .if  ihc  end  ..fhis  tail. 
Vo.  ho,  hlow  the  man  down  I 
While  ihe  tihark  on  a  lark  makes  the  dogfishe-s  bark. 
Oh.  t;ivc  us  mure  time  tu  blow  the  man  down.' 

■■Joking  aside,"  s;»id  Harry,  stoppinj;  his  song, 
■•we  've  had  rather  a  narrow  escape,  boys,  from 
endins;  our  adventures  by  a  trip  to  '  Davy  Jones's 
Locker! '" 

For  the  next  few  minutes  the  sl.ip  and  splash  of 
the  waves  were  the  only  sounds  heard  aboard  the 
famous  cat-boat  ■'  Noniad  "  ;  *  but  the  three  hearty 
lids  who  formed  its  crew  were  too  full  of  healthy 
life,  in  mind  and  body,  to  waste  time  or  thought 
over  past  dangers.  Uick  removed  his  thinking  cap, 
and  said ; 

"  I  say,  fellows,  this  wind  is  veering  around  to 
an  off-shorv  breeze  that  will  flatten  out  these  white- 
c.ips.  What  do  you  say  to  a  sail  out  to  Pumpkin 
Rock  ? " 

■•  (iood  !  "  was  Tom's  ready  response. 

■■  Pumpkin  Rock  it  is,"  assented  Harry.  "  But  — 
I  'd  like  to  get  that  whale  off  my  mind ;  and  before 
1  can  do  it,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  confess  one  of 
two  things :  either  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  could 
not  see  straight,  or  else  I  saw  that  whale  swim- 
ming upside  down.  Laugh  as  you  please,  Dick, 
but " 

"  Don't  apologize,"  interrupted  Dick  ;  "  I  was 
only  chuckling  to  hear  you  speak  my  piece.  You 
said  Just  what  I  w.is  going  to  say,  —  but  I  did  n't 
like  to  show  my  ignorance." 

•'Well,"  continued  Harry,  "I  think  he  was 
upside  down,  because  I  plainly  saw  his  wicked  little 
eye,  and  it  was  Just  above  the  water,  close  down  by 
the  corner  of  that  cavern  of  a  mouth,  while  his  big 
chin  was  high  in  the  air.  All  right,  Tom,  you 
can  laugh,  too ;  but  you  can't  laugh  me  out  of 
what  I  myself  saw;  and  I  say  it  again, —  his  chin 
Tc.K  up  and  his  eyes  were  down,  '  which  the  same 
I  am  free  to  maintain.'" 

"  That  was  n't  his  chin,"  laughed  Tom  ;  ■'  that 
was  his  bonnet." 

"Spin  away  on  your  yarn,  professor;  but  what 
sort  of  millinery  is  a  whale's  bonnet  ?  "  And  as  he 
spoke,  Dick,  rollingupan  overcoat,  madeacushion, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  comfortable  attitude  for 
listening. 

"  Well,"  continued  Tom,  "  what  you  thought 
was  his  chin,  high  in  the  air,  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tuberance on  the  end  of  his  upper  jaw  ;  the  sailors 
c.ill  it  his  'bonnet.'  Our  departed  friend  was  a 
black  whale.  I  think :  there  is  a  skeleton  of  one 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Central 
Park,  New  York.     I  'm  not  much  of  an  artist,  but 

*  See  "  One  t)ajr  on  a  Descn  Island.*^  St.  NtrtioLAS  ftir 
St.  Nicmola)  for  September. 
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if  Dick  will  lake  hold  of  the  sheet,  1  will  take  your 
sketching-block  and  try  to  draw  you  an  outline." 

.After  some  labor,  Tom  cxhibilcd  three  outline 
drawings,  f 

"  There,  if  you  can  make  them  out,  are  three 
views  of  the  bl.ack  whale  :  a  lop  view,  a  side 
view,  and  a  front  view.  You  fellows  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  your  ignorance,  for  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  one  landsman  in  a  hundred  who  knows 
how  a  whale  looks,  or  could  tell  which  side  goes 
up  and  which  side  goes  down  ;  and  still  fewer  know 
the  difference  between  a  right-whale  and " 

"  Oh,  drown  your  whales  for  a  while,  Tom. 
Here  's  Pumpkin  Rock  dead-ahead,  and  we  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  make  a  safe  landing,"  inter- 
rupted Dick,  unceremoniously. 

"  All  right.  Captain  Dick,"  said  Tom,  good- 
naturedly.  "  If  that  whale  is  now  off  Harry's 
mind,  as  he  expressed  it,  I  '11  pick  up  Pumpkin 
Rock;   but  it  is  not  within  reach  yel." 

"  I  'm  thinking,"  and  Harry  continued  his  think- 
ing aloud,  "  that  if  we  reach  that  rock  too  suddenly, 
it 's  the  crew  of  the  '  Nomad  '  that  will  have  to  be 
picked  up.  I  fail  to  sec  any  possible  landing-places. 
What  an  immense,  odd,  round  bowlder  it  is!  It 
docs  n't  look  much  like  a  pumpkin,  though,  does  it? 
It  looks  like  an  advance  scout  for  the  army  of  islands 
behind  it,  that  form  the  State  of  Maine's  skirmish 
line  in  her  battle  with  the  sea." 

"  Quite  poetic  ;  only  make  them  the  rear-guard 
instead  of  the  skirmishers,  for  I  think  geologists 
say  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  in  full  retreat  from 
old  Neptune's  repeated  assaults,  and  that  these 
islands  are  the  stragglers  cut  off  from  the  Maine 
body,"  answered  Tom,  who  was  a  punster. 

"  .All  right,  Tom ;  I  accept  your  amendment. 
Old  Pumpkin  rock  is  all  the  braver,  to  stand  out 
alone,  and  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  and  vic- 
torious foe.     Oh,  my  !     Look  at  the  gulls  !  " 

Thousands  of  these  birds  circled,  wheeled,  and 
screamed  above  them,  as  the  boys  carefully  worked 
their  little  craft  around  in  the  lee  of  the  apparently 
inaccessible  rock,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  a  possible  landing-place. 

'■  We  can't  fetch  it  on  this  tack,"  said  Dick. 
"Take  another  tack,  and  bring  her  in  as  easy  as 
you  know  how;  this  is  no  boal-house  float,  and 
the  unexpected  too  frequently  happens  in  this  style 
of  landing " 

"  1  say.  Dick,  it  's  a  lucky  thing  that  you  are  no 
false  prophet,  for  if  that  off-shore  breeze  had  not 
done  its  work  and  sinoothed  out  the  wrinkles  of 
the  sea,  we  could  never  have  landed  here  with  dry 
skins."  said  Harry. 

"  That  's  so,"  assented  Tom.  "  Kven  with  a 
smooth  sea  and  favorable  breeze,  any  fellow  who 
goes  ashore  here  risks  a  ducking ;  and  1  think,  if 

November,  i83>.  and  "T"m.  Dick,  and  Harry  in  Kliirida,^' 
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it  were  not  so  dangerous  a  locality  for  boats,  there 
would  n't  be  a  single  bird  left  on  the  rock.  Those 
that  were  not  shot,  trapped,  and  slaughtered  for 
millinery  shops  would  have  emigrated  to  more  in- 
accessible lands." 

The  smooth  rollers  of  a  quiet  sea  washed  to  and 
fro  among  the  long  streamers  and  ribbons  of  sea- 
weed which  festooned  and  covered  the  rocks  below 
high-water  mark,  as  the  graceful  little  sail-boat, 
with  rattling  of  rigging  and  rustling  of  canvas 
folded  away  her  one  white  sail,  and  then  nosed 
her  way  gently  among  the  sunken  rocks  to  the  only 
accessible  landing-place,  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  beautiful  tern  fluttered  and 
swarmed  overhead. 

Harry  remained  aboard,  declaring  he  could  not 
miss  the  chance  of  studying  so  novel  and  beautiful 
a  "decorative  theme."  So  Tom  and  Dick  left 
him  there  rocked  by  the  gentle  swaying  of  the 
boat  and  soothed  by  the  lullaby  of  a  summer  sc.i. 
He  lay  flat  on  his  back,  gazing  up  at  the  myriads 
of  slender-winged,  graceful  birds  that  fretted  the 
deep  luminous  blue  of  the  sky  with  a  moving  net- 


work pattern  of  silver  and  gray.  While  Harry 
was  thus  dreaming  over  this  symphony  of  color, 
form,  and  sound,  Tom  and  Dick  clambered  to  the 
top  of  Pumpkin  Rock. 

Dick  w::s  a  true  sportsman,  and  could  exult  over 
a  big  bag  of  legitimate  game  .as  only  a  hunter  can. 
He  possessed  the  cool  head  and  steady  ner\e 
necessary  to  the  slayer  of  dangerous  wild  beasts : 
but  he  was  no  "pot-hunter,"  and  never  killed  for 
the  sake  of  slaughter.  So  when,  at  Tom's  re- 
peated request,  he  finally  discharged  one  barrel 
and  brought  down  three  poor  little  tern,  he  felt 
very  much  as  though  he  had  done  something  of 
which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

.After  the  two  boys  had  admired  the  pretty  gray 
and  rthitc  birds,  with  delicate  little  pink  legs  and 
feet  and  rose-colored  bills,  Tom  commenced  his 
scientific  research  by  examining  the  contents  of 
the  birds' craws.  Dick  watched  him.  Tom  opened 
the  first  bird,  ascertained  what  it  had  eaten  for  its 
dinner,  and  with  an  amused  smile  gazed  curiously 
all  over  the  top  of  the  rocky  island  ;  then  he  picked 
up  the  second  bird,  and,  after  examining  its  craw 
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carefully,  once  more  gazed  around  and  over  tlie 
top  of  the  barren  rock  with  such  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion that  Dick  asked: 

•'  Well,  old  fellow,  what 's  up  ?  What  have  you 
found?" 

In   response,  Tom  hastily  took  the   third  bird 


perfectly  mntionlcss,  escape  the  eyes  of  any  person 
who  did  not  know  their  ways  even  thoujjh  he  were 
looking  for  them,  Dick  forgot  his  "shipwrecked 
lonesomcness "  and  went  on  a  young  tern  hunt. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  tern  everywhere,  lying 
flat  and  perfectly  slill  on  the  smooth  rocky  surface, 
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^- 
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from  Dick's  hand,  opened  the  craw,  and,  spreading     or  half  hidden  under  shallow  shelves  and  ledges. 

the    contents    over    the 

palm  of  his  hand,  held  it 

out    to  Dick  and  asked, 

"  What     do     you     call 

that?" 

••  Well,"  said  Dick, 
leisurely,  "  1  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with 
'  bug-ology  '  to  give  you 
Latin  names,  but  any 
country  school-boy  could 
tell  you  that  you  have 
there  a  badly  mussed-up 
mess  of  hornets.'' 

"Just  so,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Tom,  '■  hornets : 
and  not  a  sign  of  any- 
thing but  hornets.  The 
other  two  were  exactly 
the  same.  Now,  Dick, 
just  look  up  there  ;  there 
must  be  thousands  of 
birds,  and  if  each  craw  is 
tilled  with  hornets " 

"  Ves-s,  I  begin  to 
see,"  broke  in  Dick. 
"You  are  wondering 
how  many  swarms  of 
hornets  it  takes  for  one 
Pumpkin  Rock  breakfast, 
and  where  the  birds  get 
them.  This  seems  to  be 
about  the  barrenest  old 
place  we  have  found  yet, 
now  that  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  the  boat,  and 
surrounded  by  the  sea 
in  all  directions.  I  dc- 
cl.ire  I  feel  almost  ship- 
wrecked and    lonesome. 

With    that   last   bird  every   living  thing  left  this     Tom  strolled  away  to  explore  a  patch  of  tall  rank 
briny  old  rock  —  Oh,  jingo!    Tom,  where  did  it     grass  growing  in  a  hollow  of  the  big  rock, 
come  from  ?  " 

While  Dick  v/as  speaking,  Tom  had  suddenly  "  Now,  Tom,  if  you  and  Dick  have  finished  your 
stepped  fonvard  a  few  paces,  dropped  his  hat  over  yarns  about  land  snails,  and  hornets  and  things  ten 
something  on  the  rock  surface,  and,  picking  it  up,  miles  out  at  sea.  and  if  you  can  leave  those  baby 
he  handed  Dick  a  young  tern  that  pecked  at  him  birds  for  a  minute,  I  have  an  experience  to  relate." 
viciously.  The  "  Nomad  "  was  speeding  along  at  race-horse 

When  Tom  had  explained  how  the  young  birds,  gait  over  a  sparkling  sea,  homeward  bound  from 
being  just  the  color  of  the  rock,  would,  when  lying     Pumpkin   Rock,   when   Harry  said   this,  and   his 
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speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  from  iii);.  1  looked  down  through  the  transparent  green 
his  coMipanions,  who  declared  that  Hal  hail  been  water  ;  the  sea-weeds  streamed  and  waved  over  the 
found  fast  asleep  when  they  came  aboard.  white  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and  I  saw  a  few  cun- 

"  All  right,  Tom,"  said  Dick;  "just  keep  her  ners  poising  themselves  under  a  ledge  of  rock.  In 
off  a  little;  we  will  go  outside  of  Fisherman's  the  shadow  of  that  immense  I'umpkin  Rock  I  could 
Island.     That  's  it ;  now  then,  let  us  have  '  Prince     sec  under  water   nearly  as   plainly  as  above  it ; 

nothing  had  fallen  overboard,  or  1   should   have 

seen   it.     While  gazing  on  this  submarine  view, 

suddenly  there  swam  out  from  under  the  boat, 

and  darted  swiftly  across  the  clear   space, 

disappearing  behind  some  rocks  —  a 

-form—  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  asked  Tom  and  Dick  in 

I  brealh. 

"  Ydu   may  well    ask  what,"   con- 
tinued Ilariy;    "I  said,  a  ^rw;.      I 
could  not  see  very  clearly,  but  it  was 
not  a  fish,  although  it  had  a  sort  of 
fish's  tail.      Its  motions  were  quick, 
but  it  was  more   graceful  than  any 
fish.     The  body  seemed  glossy  and 
silken.   You  know  it  is  hard  to  judge 
of  size  under  water,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  four  feet  long.     I 
only  saw  it  a  moment  as  it   swam 
around  some  rocks  at  the  stern 
of  our  boat,  and  I  did  not  get 
a  good  look  at  its  liead,  but 
in  i)assing  round  a  rock,  I 
saw  it,  very  plainly,  //// 
out  its  arm  and  push  the 


"  One  mo- 
ment, boys.   Hefore 
I  say  a  word  of  what      ^'C^l  ,'-' 
I  have  to  tell,  you  must       '    j  j  !i/': 
agree  to  lake  it  all  on  trust, 
as  I  took  your  big  stories; 
and    if    it    sounds    rather 
Munchausenish,    why,  just 
say  nothing.  It  's  no  matter 
what  you  think."  Tom  and 
Dick    solemnly    made    the 
promise,  and  Harry  began  : 

"  After  you  had  been 
gone  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  cloud  of  sea- 
gulls had  flown  higher 
into  the  sky,  gradually 
everything  became  still 
around  me  except  the 
'  swish,  swish '  of  the  lazy 


sea- weeds  aside." 

"  Arm  ?  "  shouted 
bothhislisteners.  "Oh! 
here  now  !  Take  back 
the  arm  that  thou  gav- 
est  us,"  added  Dick, 
appealingly. 

"  I  was  watching  the 
spot  where  it  had  dis- 
appeared," continued 
Harry,   paying  not  the 

waves.  The  silence  made  me  lonesome.  I  listened,  slightest  attention  to  the  interruption,  "  in  hope  that 
expecting  to  hear  you  fellows  talk,  laugh,  shout,  or  it  might  come  back,  when  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me 
whistle,  but  not  a  sound  could  1   hear, —  only  the     that  somebody  was  looking  at  me.     l/i// the  look. 
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quiet  '  swish,  swish  '  of  the  smooth  waves.  It  usu- 
ally would  have  made  me  sleepy,  but  somehow 
the  stillness  seemed  so  spread  out  that  it  made  me 
nervous  instead.  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
vou  fellows  had  fallen  into  some  deep  hole,  stum- 


just  as  I  used  to  feel  old  I'rofessor  Hall's  spectacles 
at  the  Academy,  wOien  1  knew  he  was  staring  at  me, 
although  my  back  was  toward  him.  Well,  I  felt 
a  pair  of  eyes  watching  nie.  I  slowly  turned  my 
head,   and   there  under  the  bows  was    the   most 


bled  over  a  precipice,  or  had  slipped  into  the  sea  beautiful,  gentle,  gazelle-like  pair  of  black  eyes, 

and  been  drowned.     I  had  Ijeen    lying  down ;    1  looking   right   at    me.     lUit  just  at  that   instant, 

sal  upright  and  listened.     Just  then  1  heard  a  sue!-  bang  I   went  Dick's  gun.      1  was  so  startled  that  I 

den   splash   and   gurgle,  as   though   something  or  nearly   fell   overboard :    the  beautiful    eyes  disap- 

somebody  was  overboard  ;   1   was  nervous,  and  it  peared  like  a  flash,  and  the  same  silky,  wavy  form 

startled  me  for  an  instant.    Then  I  leaned  over  the  shot  swiftly  out  of  sight.     That  was  the  last  I  saw 

gunwale,  expecting  to  sec  some  of  our  traps  sink-  of  her.     I  leave  you  fellows  to  conclude  anything 
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you  please.  I  have  told  you  exactly  what  I  saw, 
ami  1  will  aiiil  only  that  1  believe  many  things  we 
laugh  at  anil  call  sailors'  superstitions  may  be  pos- 
sible." 

Harry  related  his  "experience  "  with  so  solemn  a 
face  and  manner  that  his  "chums"  forgot  lo  chaff 
him  ;  but,  after  a  few  moments  of  silent  reflection, 
Dick  said,  abruptly  : 

"Tom,  unless  Prince  Hal  was  dreaming  and 
had  a  nightmare,  he  did  see  somcthmg.  What 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  " 

"  Well,''  responded  Tom,  "  I  have  my  suspicions, 
although  1  am  not  (piiie  sure;  but  I  am  positive 
that  1  know  what  he  thinks  he  saw.  Did  you 
notice  that  the  '  it'  he  began  with,  became  a  '  her  ' 
as  he  concluded  ?  Just  take  a  peep  at  his  sketches 
when  he  attempts  to  work  out  the  '  decorative 
theme  '  he  staid  aboard  to  study,  and  see  if  he 
does  not  introduce  a  Mermaid  !  " 

It  was  a  beat  to  windward  against  the  tide  ;  but 
in  due  course  of  time  the  "  Nomad  "  passed  the 
rock-guarded  opening,  and  brought  up  safely  at  a 
most  romantic  spot  on  the  mainland,  wliere  the 
boys  had  made  their  camp. 

It  was  Harry's  turn  to  be  cook  ;  so  Tom  and 
Dick,  though  hungry  and  tired,  attended  to  lower- 
ing the  sail,  and  making  everything  taut  and  snug 
aboard,  while  Harry  busied  himself  with  cleaning 
and  skinning  a  mess  of  cunners  from  the  fish-box 
(which  the  boys  kept  stored  with  fish  and  sub- 
merged in  the  water  conveniently  near  their  camp). 
After  the  fish  were  duly  prepared,  the  fire  started, 
and  a  frying-pan  nicely  greased  with  fat  bacon, 
what  was  the  amateur  cook's  surprise,  as  he  turned 
to  pick  up  the  fish  to  put  in  the  pan,  to  see  the 
last  fish  he  had  cleaned  disappearing  over  the 
rocky  side  of  his  camp-fire  stove,  as  if  alive ! 
Hurriedly  seizing  it,  he  discovered  who  had  hold 
of  the  other  end,  and  followed  the  thief  so  swiftly 
and  closely  that  he  cornered  him  ;  and  then  and 
there,  with  his  kitchen-knife,  Harry  soon  put  an 
end  to  .Mr.  Mink  and  his  depredations. 

When  Tom  and  Dick  came  to  dinner,  their 
nostrils  were  regaled  with  a  savory  smell  which 
mndc  their  mouths  water. 

"My!"  exclaimed  Dick,  "how  strange  those 
cunners  smell." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but  there  's  no  fish-smell 
about  them.     Say,  Harrv,  what  is  it?" 

"  You  know  very  well  that  we  had  nothing  but 
the  cunners  to  cook,"  grinned  Harry. 

"  A  four-legged  cunner  this  one  w.is,"  said 
Dick,  gating  suspiciously  at  the  dish  held  out  for 
his  inspection.  "  I  don't  think  1  like  cunners  with 
teeth,  like  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  every  man  to  his  taste  ; 


that  fellow  swallowed  our  cunners,  so  1  skinned 
and  cooked  him.  I  believe  he  's  what  you  call  a 
mink." 

"  .A  mink  !  Kat  mink  !  Never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,"  exclaimed  Tom  and  Dick. 

"Nor  I,"  assented  Harry,  with  a  smile.  "But 
in  Delaware  they  eat  musk-rat,  and  1  thought,  so 
long  as  we  had " 

"All  riglit,  Harry,"  interrupted  Toin ;  "any- 
thing that  tastes  good,  and  is  not  poison,  is  fit  for 
food  ;  so  here  goes  for  a  fore-shoulder  of  mink- 
venison."  So  saying,  he  carved  himself  a  leg  and 
commenced  eating  ;  he  failed,  however,  cither  to 
help  himself,  or  to  ask  to  be  helped,  to  any  more 
mink ;  and  both  Hany  and  Tom  developed  a 
sudden  and  phenomenal  liking  for  bacon  and 
crackers. 

"  Ow-ow  !  Whew!  Ki-yi !"  shouted  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  as  they  came  dashing  back  to  "Cove 
Camp  "  one  morning,  after  a  dip  in  the  chilly  sea- 
water. 

"1  'd  lilce  to  hold  a  thermometer  here,  to  see  if 
the  mercury  would  n't  burst  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,  ice-water  is  warm  compared  to  this," 
said  Harry,  rubbing  his  ears,  slapping  his  hands, 
and  jumping  up  and  down  as  he  talked.  "  I  don't 
believe  any  human  being  could  live  ten  minutes 
in  water  so  cold  as  that ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  take 
no  risks  of  going  overboard  while  the  'Nomad' 
cruises  in  these  waters." 

"  It  does  seem  as  if  we  had  taken  one  bound  from 
theGulfstream  into  the  middle  ofan  Arctic  current! 
But  does  n't  this  icy  bath  and  bracing  breeze  give 
a  fellow  an  appetite  ?  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,' " 
laughed  Tom,  "and  I  feel  as  empty  as  a  church 
on  a  week-day." 

Before  long  breakfast  was  ready,  and  it  would 
have  made  an  epicure  envious  to  see  the  boys  cat. 
When  the  keen  edge  of  their  appetites  was  dulled, 
Dick,  leaning  back  and  leisurely  sipping  a  second 
cup  of  Hal's  famous  coffee  : 

"  Say,  fellows,  now  what  do  you  think  of  my 
scheme  —  the  Maine  coast  for  this  summer's  vaca- 
tion ?" 

"  It  suits  me,  Dick."  responded  Tom;  "every- 
thing is  new  to  mc  and  so  entirely  different.  1 
don't  know  that  I  have  made  any  absolutely  new 
discoveries,  but  I  have  secured  some  rather  rare 
specimens  for  my  collection,  and  —  see  here,  you 
know  the  high  rocks  on  the  point  beyond  Grimes's? 
Well,  on  top  of  those  rocks,  where  you  'd  think 
that  tlie  fiercest  storm  could  scarcely  dash  the 
spray,  1  found  some  beautiful  natural  aquariums, 
one  some  twenty  feet  long,  and  other  smaller  ones ; 
there  must  be  very  furious  storms  here  to  keep 
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those  shallow  rock-hollows  so  well  supplicil  wiih 
water  thnt  they  don't  dry  up." 

'•  How  do  you  know  they  don't  ?  There  svas  n't 
aiiythhi^'  alive  in  them?"  ipicried  Harry. 

"Most  certainly  there  was,"  answered  Tom, 
"  that  is  why  1  called  them  aquariums.  I  found 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  anemones  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Whole  schools  of  mackerel  pin-min- 
nows swam  and  skipped  around  the  pond  ;  and 
besides  numerous  beautiful  seaweeds  and  plants, 
there  are  many  speciinens  of  what  Dick  calls 
'animal  vegetation.'  By  the  way,  Harry,  when  we 
were  sailing  past  that  point,  you  pointed  out  a  lot 
of  crows  walking  around  on  those  rocks,  and  won- 
dered what  they  were  up  to  ;  well,  1  found  any 
quantity  of  sea-urchins  in  iny  aquariuins,  and  per- 
haps those  crows  w'ere  after  the  urchins,  for  1  found 
plenty  of  broken  shells  also, —  which  looked  as 
though  Mr.  Crow  had  dropped  them  from  a 
height,  cracked  their  skulls,  and  devoured  the 
unfortunate  lodgers." 

"  Prince  Hal  has  not  had  a  chance  to  put  in  his 
vote  yet.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Maine  scheme, 
Hal?" 

"  Dick,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry  enthusiastically, 
"  it  was  an  inspiration.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  the  pretty  bits  of  meadow  views  along  Long 
Island  shore  —  do  you  want  to  know  what  1  think 
of  them  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  I  do  like  to  hear  a  fellow 
speak  his  piece,  when  he  is  in  earnest  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  you  are  a  good 
stump-speaker,  Hal,  so  I  say,  '  Hear,  hear  I  '" 

"  Well,"  continued  Harry,  with  his  ardor  a  little 
cooled  by  Dick's  remarks,  "  I  did  use  to  make 
speeches  about  those  broad,  flat  tracts  of  bottom  less, 
treeless,  jelly-like  mud-meadows,  fringed  to  the 
seaward  by  long  inonotonous  stretches  of  barren, 
sandy  beaches,  but  then "  and  here  Harry  be- 
gan, as  Dick  said,  to  be  "  in  earnest";  his  eyes 
sparkled,  h[s  cheeks  flushed,  as  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  emphasized  his  speech  with  appropriate 
gestures,  and  continued:  "  I  had  never  imagined 
the  wild,  reckless  grandeur  of  such  a  place  as 
this  —  where  the  huge  storm-waves  roll  in  from 
the  ocean  and  crash  into  white  atoms  of  spray  and 
foam  against  the  —  a  —  the  —  ragged  irregularity 
of  the  shattered  rocks  that  line  this  shore  ;  where 
even  the  forest  pines  and  vegetation  catch  the — a 
—  daring  spirit  and  audaciously  venture  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  Why,  the  other  day  1 
plucked  a  blushing  wild-rose  from  a  bush  growing 
in  the  —  a  —  the  cleft  of  a  huge  rock  which  fairly 
overhung  the  waves." 

''Hear,  hear!  Bravo!"  cried  Dick,  clapping 
his  hands,  "1  begin  to  like  this  coast  of  Maine, 
myself." 


Indeed,  it  was  a  gala  season  for  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  hour  of 
the  time. 

Dick's  adventurous  spirit  kept  the  pennant  of 
the"  Nomad  "flying,  and  the  little  boat  darted  back 
and  forth  from  the  shelter  of  "  Cove  Camp"  like 
some  new  inarine  creature  going  forth  in  search 
of  food  and  scurrying  back  to  its  cove  for  safety. 
He  made  friends  of  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
mackerel-fleet  which  was  hovering  about  in  their 
neighborhood;  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
old  fishermen,  heard  all  their  best  stories,  and  fur- 
nished game  enough  to  keep  the  larder  stored. 

Harry  found  so  much  material  for  sketches  that 
he  said  he  wasted  most  of  his  tiine  in  trying  to  de- 
cide what  was  best  worth  sketching. 

Tom  was  always  finding  something  interesting 
and  new,  and  he  loved  to  tell  his  comrades  the 
curious  facts  about  the  objects  and  animals  that  he 
found.  At  low  tide  he  was  busy  poking  around 
and  under  the  slippery  rocks,  seeking  curious  shell- 
fish and  m.irine  plants.  He  made  many  discov- 
eries and  found  many  curious  things,  but  in  all  their 
adventures  neither  he  nor  Dick  ever  had  an  expe- 
rience to  relate  that  would  approach  Harry's  — 
the  "form"  which  put  out  "her"  arm  to  push 
aside  the  sea-weeds.  This  incident  bothered  Dick 
considerably;  but  when  he  itientioned  it  to  Tom, 
that  wise  naturalist  would  only  wink  one  eye  and 
say  he  had  an  idea.  What  it  was  he  would  not 
tell;  and  Harry  looked  so  solemn  when  the  matter 
was  mentioned,  that  the  others,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing him  by  incredulity,  let  the  subject  drop. 

One  very  quiet  day  Harry  was  perched  on  a  high 
iTiass  of  rocks,  sketching;  he  was  trying  to  catch 
the  hiuy,  lazy  effect  of  the  mackerel-fleet,  idly 
drifting  with  the  tide  and  melting  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  the  sea  joined  the  sky  without  a  seam 
or  sign  of  horizon.  Drowsily  sunning  their  sails,  the 
fleet  of  graceful  boats  doubled  their  beauty  on  the 
mirroring  surface  of  a  smooth,  calin  sea.  Harn's 
attention  w.is  gradually  drawn  from  the  shimmer- 
ing scene  to  a  certain  hum  of  voices  coming  appar- 
ent!) from  somewhere  below  his  feet.  He  stopped 
work  and  listened.  From  his  high  perch  he  could 
see  all  around  him.  Nothing  alive  was  in  sight, 
and  no  sign  of  life  nearer  than  the  distant  mack- 
erel schooners.  He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  looked  over.  It  was  low  tide,  and  the 
black  and  green  slippery  bowlders  seemed  to  hide 
nothing  but  a  stray  crab  or  lobster  in  their  sea- 
weed tresses.  Harry  was  puzzled  ;  he  returned  to 
where  he  had  been  sitting;  even  more  plainly 
than  before,  he  heard  the  hum  of  conversation. 

The  day  was  very  calm,  and  there  was  no  wind 
for  sailing ;  so,  when  Tom  started  on  his  low-tide 
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excursion,  Dick    went    with  him. 

Tom  had  filled   his  pockets  with       -^ 

objects  wliich  Dick  called  "snaps 

and  snails  and  dogfish   tails,"   and   was  thinking 

of  returning,  when  Dick  said  : 

"  Say,  Tom,  I  know  where  there  is  a  big  hole 
you  have  n't  looked  into.  I  passed  it  the  other 
day,  but  I  did  n't  have  lime  to  stop  then.  Suppose 
we  investigate  it  ?  " 

Tom  was  only  too  glad  to  go,  so  Dick  led  the 
way  around  the  face  of  a  huge  pile  of  rocks. 
Here  the  boys  found  an  opening  to  a  cave,  so 
situated  that  it  could  not  be  seen  from  inshore, 
and  although  dry  at  low  tide,  at  high  tide  the 
water  must  have  filled  the  openin4  entirely.  Step- 
ping inside,  Dick  and  Tom  found  themselves  in  a 
circular  chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  was  six  or  more  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide  ; 
the  walls  were  hung  with  drapery  of  sca-wced,  all 
studded  and  decorated  with  starfish  and  sea-ur- 
chins, hanging  and  lodged  where  the  tide  had  left 
them.  The  floor  was  fairly  carpeted  with  the  stars 
and  prickly  balls. 

"  Well,  I  never  should  have  imagined  that 
there  was  such  a  cave  as  this,  under  these  solid 
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rocks.  What  immense  sca-monstcr  ever  hollowed 
out  such  a  gloomy  retreat  ?  "  Dick  asked  ;  adding 
with  a  slight  shudder :  "  Bah  !  what  an  uncom- 
fortable place  to  be  caught  in  by  an  incoming  tide." 

"  Yes,  1  think  it  -n'oiild  be  uncomfortable.  I 
never  did  appreciate  this  diving  down  under  rocks 
and  coming  up  in  submarine  grottoes,  that  we 
read  about  so  often,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Hut  what  made  it?  How  do  you  account  for 
it,  Tom  ?     It  seems  to  be  so  regular  and  round." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  I  have  read  of  such  places.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  some  large 
fragment  of  rock  which,  becoming  loosened, 
moves  back  and  forth  by  the  action  of  waves  and 
tides.     Its  edges  wear  off  more  and  more,  and  all 
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the  time  it  grinds  the  sides  of  the  rocks  wherever 
it  touches,  until  it  wears  a  round  hole  for  itself; 
and  gradually,  after  no  one  knows  how  many  ages, 
it  is  worn  small  enough  to  be  washed  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  it  has  made." 

■■"The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,'"'  said 
Dick.  '•  Let  's  get  out  of  here.  It  's  a  dark  and 
uncanny  place,  at  best."  The  two  boys  looked  at 
each  other  curiously,  when  they  heard  the  last  of 
Dick's  words  re|)eatcd  plainly.  "  Best !  "  They  were 
not  frightened,  but  thouglit  it  strange  that  so  small 
a  chamber  should  have  an  echo.  To  test  it,  Dick 
called  out,  "Who?" 

'■  You  I  "  immediately  responded  the  echo,  faint- 
ly, but  very  plainly  ;  and  before  they  could  try  again 
the  same  faint,  clear  voice  spoke  :  '•  Daring  mortals, 
flee  tliis  rock;  't  is  sacred  to  the  Mermaid  flock." 
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The  boys  were  wonder-struck  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began  a  hurried  search,  feeling  around 
the  sides  for  an  opening  under  the  sea-weeds. 
Tom,  who  had  been  examining  the  roof,  suddenly 
made  a  dive  fur  the  entrance,  and  scrambled  out. 
Dick,  after  glancing  up,  climbed  after  Tom.  Clam- 
bering over  the  moist  bowlders,  around  the  pile  of 
rocks,  and  upon  shore,  he  found  Tom  standing  alone. 


••  Did  n't  you  catch  him?"  asked  Dick. 

"  No,  but  here  's  the  hole  he  talked  through," 
and  Tom  pointed  to  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  which 
very  evidently  opened  into  the  submarine  cave. 

■'  Yes,  and  see, —  he  h.as  kft  his  card  po  that  we 
should  know  him,"  said  Dick  as  he  picked  up  a 
sni.iU  lube  marked  "  Burnt  Sienna." 

'■  1  was  thinking,"  said  Tom,  looking  up,  "that, 
with     a   hiyh 

tide,  some  of  7^-^ 

the  biggest 
waves  must 
jam  into  this 
cave  v.ilh  an 
awful  force, 
and  then  this 
hole " 

"That  's 
so ! "  inter- 
rupted Dick. 
"  I  see  your 
idea.  This 
must  l)c  one 
of  those  fa- 
mous spout- 
ing        rocks. 

The  first  time  there  is  a  high  tide  and  a  heavy  surf 
we  must  be  sure  to  come  again  and  see  it  spout." 

When  Harry  heard  the  voices  below  him,  he 
soon  discovered  the  crevice,  and,  lying  down,  he 
could  hear  the  talk  of  his  two  companions. 

.After  trying  to  frighten  them  he  hastily  retreated, 
and,  hiding  behind  a  tree,  awaited  the  result. 

While  Dick  was  exploring  the  crevice,  Tom 
sauntered  on,  and  soon  shouted,  "Hi  !  Dick,  come 
here  !     I  've  found  it  at  last  !     Come  here  !  " 

Harry  came,  too  ;  for  Tom  was  standing  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  below  him,  and  he  looked  down 
from  his  hiding-place  as  Dick  came  running  tip. 

"  Found  what?  "he  asked;  then,  as  Tom  straight- 
ened up  from  an  object  he  was  pokltig,  Dick  added, 
"Oh,  you  've  found  a  dead  seal,  have  you?" 

"  Xo,"  said  Tom,  solemnly;  "  no,  Dick.  Poor 
Prince  Hal!  Don't  you  see,  Dick,  it  's  a  '/.>rm.' 
Some  one  has  slain  poor  Harry's  Mermaid  !  " 
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Yoi"  are  used,  girls  and  boys,  to  your  scliool- 
rooms  and  black-boards,  to  your  satchels  and 
books,  your  slates  and  pencils.  Maybe  you  think 
it  hard,  sometimes,  that  you  have  problems  to 
solve,  boundaries  to  Icain,  and  sentences  to  parse. 
But  how  would  it  seem  to  you  to  be  awakenei! 
from  a  sound  sleep,  every  morning  before  da\- 
light,  to  learn  a  lesson  in  Sanskrit,  that  ancici 
and  most  dithcult  l.inguage,  familiar  to  but  fe\' 
and  those,  usually,  eminent  scholars?  To  leai: 
Sanskrit  is  a  greater  task  than  to  learn  Greek,  ai^ 
a  much  greater  task  than  to  learn  Latin. 

This  is  what  a  little  Hmdu  girl  named  Ram  > 
bai  had  to  do.     She  was  awakened  every  mornin 
before  the  day  dawned,  for  her  Sanskrit  lesso: 
this  being  the  only  time  her  mother  could  sp:ii 
from  household  cares  to  teach  her  little  daughter 

Their  dwelling  was  on  the  mountains,  in  a 
forest  clearing,  and  there  were  wild  animals  in  the 
jungles  all  about  them.  The  first  night  that  Rama- 
bai's  young  mother  spent  in  that  solitude,  before 
they  had  any  house  at  all,  she  lay  upon  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  a  cotton  quilt,  trembling  with  terror : 
meanwhile  her  husband  watched  until  daybreak, 
keeping  off  a  ^reat  tiger  which  prowled  about 
them  uttering  hideous  cries.  .After  their  home  was 
built,  the  husband,  who  was  a  Brahman  priest,  and 
also  a  very  wise  and  good  man,  taught  his  young 
wife  Sanskrit,  because  he  loved  the  poems  written 
in  that  language,  and  wished  her  to  enjoy  them 
with  him.  So,  when  Rarnabai  was  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  her  mother,  in  turn,  taught  her  little 
daughter  .Sanskrit,  from  her  own  lips,  without  am 
book.  We  arc  told  that  "The  little  maiden, 
heavy  with  sleep,  was  tenderly  lifted  from  her  be<! 
upon  the  earth,  and  aroused  with  many  ende.ir 
ments  and  sweet  mother-words;  and  then,  whili 
the  birds  in  the  forest  about  them  were  chirpin. 
their  morning  songs,  the  lessons  were  repeated." 

The  father's  dwelling-place  in  the  mountains 
came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  people,  and 
students  and  pilgrims  st)ught  out  the  learned  priest. 
His  hospitality  and  religious  duties  involved  him 
in  debt ;  and  by  the  time  Rarnabai  was  nine  years 
old,  his  property  was  so  diminished  that  the  family 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  home,  and  to  wander 
about  from  one  locality  to  another,  as  pilgrims 
themselves.  So  we  have  to  think  of  Ramabai.  not 
Vol. 


only  as  the  child  student  of  Sanskrit,  but  as  a  little 
pilgrim  girl,  roaming  up  and  down  the  earth,  from 
the  time  she  was  nine  until  she  was  sixteen  — 
homeless  and  often  in  want. 
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R.iniabai  afterward  became  known  as  a  Sanskrit 
scliolar  and  lecturer.  She  married  a  {graduate  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  but  in  less  than  two  years 
was  a  widow  with  a  little  daughter  of  lier  own. 
named  Manorania,  meaning  Heart's  Joy. 

Her  love  of  education  was  so  great  that  she  then 
went  to  Knglaiid  ami  entered  the  college  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  she  bec.ime  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
and  at  the  same  time  studied  mathematics,  natu- 
ral science,  and  English  literature. 

In  1886,  she  came  to  our  own  country,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  she  is  still  here. 


She  has  a  lofty  purpose.  It  is  that  Hindu  girls 
shall  be  educated  —  fully,  amply  educated  ;  and 
that  with  their  studies  they  shall  also  learn  to  be 
teachers,  governesses,  nurses,  and  housekeepers. 

The  girls  of  India  have  lived  under  a  cloud  of 
ignorance,  and  in  bonds  of  c.iste  and  custom 
which,  it  has  seemed,  no  hand  could  break.  But 
Ramabai,  who  learned  her  lessons  in  the  forest 
among  the  singing  birds,  has  found  her  way  into 
light  and  libert) ,  and  will  never  rest  content  until 
she  has  thrown  open  the  doors  so  that  her  Hindu 
sisters  may  follow  her. 
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Young  persons  often  wish  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment which  shall  be  interesting,  without  involving 
too  much  labor  in  its  preparation.  Shadow-panto- 
mimes, of  which  St.  Nicholas  already  has  told 
you  something,*  answer  this  purpose  .idmirably. 

There  are  no  speaking  parts  to  be  learned,  and 
any  boys  and  girls  can  do  the  required  acting. 
As  for  objects  of  scenery  and  striking  points  of 
costume,  these  can  be  cut  out  of  cardboard,  news- 
paper, or  anything  that  will  cast  a  shadow  :  in- 
deed, all  the  characters,  costumes,  and  surround- 
ings arc  shown  only  by  their  shadows.      These  are 
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cast  upon  large  translucent  screens,  or,  better 
still,  upon  a  sheet  so  suspended  as  to  divide  the 
actors  from  the  spectators. 

A  double  doorway  between  rooms  atTords  an 
excellent  place  for  this  screen,  which  should  be 
stretched  across  as  smoothly  as  possible.  If  the 
sheet  be  wrung  out  of  water  before  being  stretched, 
it  will  dry  smooth  and  tight.  Where  the  space 
requires  it,  two  or  more  sheets  may  be  stitched 
together  to  form  the  screen. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  light,  which  may  be 
anything  from  a  magic  lantern  down  to  a  tallow 

."  bv  Henry  KiMwiii.  .1  %h.iiln\v-pl.-iv.  with  Hirrcltont, 
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candle.  One  person  should  be  delegated  to  manage 
this  hght  beliind  the  screen,  and  another  the 
Hghts  in  front  of  it,  for  the  spectators'  room  must 
be  darkened  during  the  performance. 

The  best  way  to  "drop  the  curtain  "  is  to  ob- 
scure the  hght  behind  the  screen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  up  the  hght  in  the  spectators'  room. 

The  hght  which  is  to  cast  the  shadows  should 
be  at  such  height  and  distance  behind  the  screen 
as  will  bring  the  shadows  of  the  actors  into  the 
proper  places,  and  make  them  of  the  desired  size. 
The  actors  should  try  to  keep  as  close  to  the 
screen  and  .as  much  in  prohle  as  possible;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  their  arms,  and  any  objects 
held  in  their  hands,  such  as  pasteboard  weapons, 
canes,  baskets,  et  cetera,  cast  distinct,  characteristic 
shadows. 

Let  us  take  one  performance  in  det.iil.  Almost 
any  dramatic  poem,  song,  or  story  may  be  chosen 
for  shadow-pantomime.  It  should  be  clearly  sung 
or  recited  while  the  actors  perforin  their  dumb- 
show.  1  shall  give  you 
the  well-known  tragic 
story,  '-The  Ballad  of 
the  Oysterman,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  This 
has  been  found  easy  to 
represent,  and  proved 
to  be  a  decided  success. 
While  the  words  are 
being  very  distinctly  sung  or  spoken,  the  actors  do 
their  shadow-parts  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  illustrations  given  with  the  ballad  show  some 
of  the  more  striking  situations,  but  the  gestures 
will  be  found  to  add  very  greatly  to  their  effect. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  amusing  performances, 
liveliness  of  action  must  be  tempered  by  modera- 
tion, and  the  acting  must  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  story  to  be  represented. 

The  effect  of  river-banks  may  be  given  by  tables, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  covered  with  any 
thick  cloth.  Irregularities  in  the  contour  of  the 
shores  arc  readily  made  by  various  objects  placed 
on  the  tables  under  the  cloth  and  near  the  screen, 
so  .as  not  to  interfere  with  the  actors  when  they  are 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  tables.  Water  is  well 
represented  by  mosquito  netting —  the  sort  without 
cross-bars  —  or  coarse  tarlatan,  reaching  from 
table  to  table,  a  few  inches  behind  the  screen. 
If  held  at  the  upper  corners  by  hidden  assistants, 
and  very  gently  waved  or  shaken,  the  effect  is 
improved. 

If  it  be  desired  to  present  the  "tragedy"  after 
the  most  approved  style,  the  water  is  best  arranged 
as  follows .  Suppose  the  screen,  on  which  the 
shadows  arc  thrown,  to  be  stretched  across  a  wide 
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doorway.  Small  screw-pointed  hooks  should  be 
screwed  about  six  inches  apart  into  the  edge  of 
the  door-jamb ;  two 
on  each  side,  at  the 
height  intended  for 
the  water-level  in 
the  first  part  of  the 
performance  ;  and 
two  more  on  each 
side  at  the  water- 
level  for  the  last 
verse.  A  trian- 
gular block  of  wood 
should  now  be 
hung  by  screw-eyes 
to  these  hooks,  as 
shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  base 
of  the  block  resting  solidly  against  the  wall,  its 
ape.x  projecting.  Wires  should  be  run  from  the  cor- 
ners of  this  block  to  a  similar  piece  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  doorway.  Now.  the  edge  of  a  broad 
piece  of  plain  mosquito  netting  should  be  sewed 
or  threaded  along  the  lower  wire,  and  the  rest  of 
the  netting  thrown  over  the  upper  wire  from  behind 
forward,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  floor,  thus  form- 
ing a  slanting  double  layer  of  netting  above,  and  a 
perpendicular  single  layer  below.  This  arrange- 
ment gives,  in  shadow,  the  effect  of  a  perspective 
view  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular section  beneath  the  surface.  It  also  makes 
it  easy  to  change  quickly  the  depth  of  the  water 
for  the  final  scene,  by  simply  raising  the  blocks 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  hooks. 

The  fish,  and  other  properties  cut  from  paste- 
board, may  be  stationary  or  movable,  as  preferred. 
If  fish  are  to  swim,  they  may  be  pulled  along  on 
strings  or  fine  thread-wire. 

The  moon  is  cut  from  pasteboard,  and  suspended 
by  strong  thread  from  above  the  door.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  can  be  changed  when  desired 
by  a  simple  pivoted  card,  provided  with  threads 
for  moving  it  up  and  down.  The  eye  may  be  made 
to  wink  —  the  "  eyelid  "  being  held  up  by  a  weak 
rubber-band,  which  replaces  it  after  a  "wink." 


As  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  verse  is  read,  the 
oysterman  should  leap  away  from  the  screen  at  an 
angle,  so  that  his  sh.adow  is  not  seen  to  cross  the 
river.  If  the  doorway  be  narrow,  the  table  on  which 
the  oysterman  stood  should  now  be  pulled  to  one 
side,  and  the  other  table  be  brought  further  out  to 
give  more  room  to  those  who  act  upon  it. 
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.SUAUUW-rANTD.MIMES. 


[Aug. 


Before  the  last  verse,  there  is  a  necessary  inter-  should  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  be  |)ut  in  place 
mission  of  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  the  scenery  the  moment  the  "  curtain  is  dropped  "  in  the  man- 
may  be  changed.     For  this  last  scene  everything     ner  previously  suggested. 


THK    HALLAD    OK    THE    OV.STERMAN. 


Words  bv  Oliver  We.ndeil  Holmes. 


(Arranged  for  Pantomime  bv  H.  H.  Birnev.) 


oil      tUo     bank,     lii»        boat     was      ou       thu     tide.        Tho       daiigh  -  ter      of        a       llsk 
liitard  Accelerando. 


KiKik  ■  cbe  ■  took,    tbe  ■  look  •  cbc  ■  took  •  cbr.  Wback !    fol    -  lol    •  did  •    die    ■    lol    •    la    •    <la 


There     was    a    gay    young    uysicnuan 

lived  by  the  river  side, 
His    shop    it    was    upon     the    bank,    his 

boat  was  on  the  tide, 


It  was  ihc  pensive 
Upon  a  moonlight 


'.  the  lovely  maid, 
i---ininu  m  the  shade  ; 


much  as  if  to 


The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  she  was  so     He  saw   li.  r 


straight  and  slim,  say, 

Livcdoverontheotliershorc,  right  opposite     "  I  'm  all  alone,  young  oysterman,  for  daddy  's  gone 
to  him.  (Chorus.)  away."  {Chorus.) 

•The  word,  of  this  b.ill.id  «rc  primed  bv  kind  ptnni«>j>m  of  HoiiRhlon.  Mifflin  &Co,     The  muMC  is  uicd  by  permiw....  o( 


(llivcr  r>il">T.  ft  (i.  ,  . 


of  ihc  copyriuh*. 


SHADOW-  I'ANTOM  I M  LS. 
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Then  spake  the  gallant  '.  im-     And  there  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  words  as 

self  said  he,  soft  as  rain, 

I  guess  I  '11  leave  the  boat  at  home,  for  fear  the 

folks  misjlit  see ; 


I  'vc-  read  it  in  the  story-books.  '■<iss     But  they  li.ue  licird  her  father's  steps,  and  in  he 

his  dear,  leaps  aijain.  (Chorus.) 

Leander  swam  the  Hellespont,  and  1  will   swim 

this  here."  (Chorus.) 


Then  he  has  leaped  into  the  flood,  and  swum  the  Out  spake  the  ancient  fisherman,  '•  Now,  what 

shining  stream,  was  that,  my  daughter?" 

And   he  has  clambered   up  the  bank,  all  in   the  " 'T  was  nothing  but  a  pebble.  Pa,  I  threw  into  the 

moonlight  gleam,  water." 
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SHAI>OW    I'ANTUMIMES. 


1* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  1  hen  spake  li^iiciiaan, —  "  Go,  bring 

W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I  'U  jump  into  my  fishing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow 
"  .\                       ii.it,  pray  tell  me  now.  that  packlles  soon." 

Down   fell  that  lovely  innocent,  as  falls  the  snow- 
"  'T  la  nothing  but  a  porpoise,   Pa,  that  's  been  white  lamb, 

a-swimming  past."  Her  hair  dropped  'round  her  pallid   cheeks   like 
(Chorus.)  sea-weed 'round  a  clam.  (Chorus.) 


Al.is.  ior  those  two  loving  ones,  she  waked  not  from  her 

swound, 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  stream  was 

drowned ; 
But   Fate   has    metamorphosed    them    in    pity    of    their 

woe, 
And  now  they   keep  an   oyster-sliop  for  meruiaicis  down 

below.  (Chorus. ) 


[On  the  opposite  page  we  present  a  few  pictures  that 
will  serve  as  good  sugijcslions  for  scenes  in  shaclow-pan- 
(omimc.  They  represent  several  varieties  of  shadow-pict- 
ures from  the  simple  siUiouelle  of  the  little  boy  wearing 
the  hat  ami  hoots,  anil  carrying  the  cane  of  his  father, 
to  the  more  elaborate  picture  of  the  hunlcr  and  the  rab- 
bits. .Although  this  last  scene  appears  to  be  a  difficull  one 
to  represent,  it  may  in  reality  be  prepared  quite  easily  if 


one  will  exercise  a  little  patience,  care,  and  ingenuity. 
Kor  the  trees,  the  low  shrubs,  the  fence,  and  the  rabbits 
may  be  cut  from  stiff  brown  pa|>er,  and  the  rabbits  may 
also  be  made  to  jump  and  to  disappear  liy  .in  arrange- 
ment of  thrc.nds  and  rubber  bands  similar  to  those  shown 
by  Mr,  Birney  for  the  management  of  the  moon  and 
the  fish  in  the  pantomime  described  in  the  foregoing 
p.-.ges.-ll..] 


SlIADoW-I'ANTOMIMliS. 
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JACK-IN- iiii;-rui.i'n. 


(A. 


^\f 


^.p' 


-  ^-^^^-^tkr^' 


1  J/W!.''^  '"••u-^^V^^-^:^ 


JACK-IN-TMK-PULPIT. 

Ah,  these  are  happy  dog-days,  my  cliiUircn, — 
when  every  breath  of  coohiess  is  so  much  plcas- 
anter  than  it  possibly  could  be  in  winter,  and  when 
people  who  have  nothing  else  of  importance  to  say 
can  exclaim,  "All,  how  dreadfully  close  —  how 
exceedingly  warm  !  " 

These  expressions  always  seem  to  me  especially 
melting.  For  I  'm  a  sympathetic  Jack,  and  one 
can  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  those  who  persist  in 
being  too  warm  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter. 

N'ow  you  shall  hear  about 

FLOWERS    THAT    BLOW    THEIR    OWN     TRUMPETS. 

The  deacon  has  remarked  more  than  once  that 
boys  and  girls  never  should  blow  their  own  trum- 
pets. This  strikes  me  as  strange.  Why  they 
should  borrow  other  folks'  trumpets,  when  they 
have  trumpets  of  their  own,  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. Hut  the  deacon  knows  best.  On  the  same 
prmciple,  I  suppose,  somebody  has  told  the  grown 
folks  never  to  use  their  own  umbrellas  if  they  can 
get  borrowed  ones.  Now  it 's  different  with  mush- 
rooms ;  they  hoist  their  own  always,  and  do  it  very 
neatly  and  deliberately,  I  've  noticed.  And  then, 
the  flowers.  1  low  often  you  see  //ton  blowing  their 
own  trumpets  !  Silently,  loo  ;  1  suppose  that  is  out 
of  respect  to  the  deacon.  There  's  the  morning- 
glory  vine,  and  the  petunia,  and  the  trumpet  honey- 
suckle, the  many-colored  bindweed  and  ever  so 
many  other  trumpet-blowers,  all  good  in  their  way, 
and  so  fresh,  winsome,  and  lovely  that  they  can 
not  be  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  human  kind, 
I  'm  sure,  even  if  they  don't  care  to  borrow  their 
trumpets,  as  good  little  boys  and  girls  arc  expected 
to  do. 

By  the  way,  if  you  watch  a  potato-vine  in  ils 
first  stage  of  blossoming,  you  will  see  that  it,  too. 


blows  its  own  trumpets  —  pretty,  pale,  purplish 
ones,  very  open  at  the  big  end.  not  at  all  like 
the  long  trumpets  that  some  vines  flourish  in  blos- 
som-time, but  still  quite  lrum|)et-likc. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  paper  about 
potatoes,  that  came  to  this  Pulpit  long  ago. 

You  shall  hear  it  now. 


HOW   THE   POTATO  WAS   INTRODUCED    INTO   FRANCE 

Mv  DcAR  Jack:  Though,  in  his  time,  Solomon  had  cciscd  to 
find  anything  new  under  ihc  sun,  I  came  .icross  a  small  anecdote  in 
liuRcne  Noiirs  "  Life  of  (he  Kloivcrs."  which  may  seem  new  to 
your  little  Tricnds. 

It  relates  to  the  potato— that  useful,  homely,  and  estimable 
every -day  necessity  of  the  American  t.lble. 

Some  of  yotir  young  readers  know,  of  course,  how  Parmenticr,  in 
the  year  1779,  attempted  to  introduce  it  in  France  among  his  famine, 
stricken  counlrj-men.  I-Iarly  in  the  si.vtccnth  ccnlur>'  it  had  been 
brought  there  from  Peru,  but  popular  prx.judicc  was  set  against  it ; 
it  was  accused  of  bringing  leprosy,  malarial  fevers,  and  what  not. 
Under  Louis  X\'I.  the  academies  recommended  it;  discourses  were 
pronounced  in  its  praise,  and  newspapers  spoke  heartily  of  it.  Vain 
cflTorts !  The  peasants  repulsed  the  academical  plant  The  king 
wore  at  bis  button-holc  the  pretty  blossom  that  resembles  the  cross 
of  St.  I.ouis,  paraded  it  at  public  entertainments,  bad  a  dish  of  the 
precious  tubers  daily  served  on  his  uble ;  and  finally  presents  of 
them  were  sent  promiscuously  to  cultivators,  'the  latter  invariably 
Kave  the  potatoes  to  their  pigs,  who,  to  the  otTicial  recommendations, 
added  small,  appri>ving  urunls  of  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  Parmenticr  despaired  of  introducing  the  plant  which 
would  save  the  people  from  slar\ali.>n.  \\  hat  he  did  in  this  emer- 
gency, proved  to  be  a  stroke  of  genius. 

By  his  orders  a  field  of  potatoes  wa-s  planted  at  Sablons,  a  sterile 
plain,  near  Paris.  They  were  carefully  cultivated  until  they  ripened  ; 
then,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  lot,  posters  were  placed,  in  which, 
tinder  heavy  penalties,  i)ers. ins  were  forbidden  to  touch  the  crop; 
guardians  were  set  to  watch  over  it  night  and  day,  with  orders  to 
pursue  all  tresp.assersi.  Marvelous  power  of  forbidden  fruit  !  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  prohibition  and  guardians,  the 
whole  crop  was  carried  away,  eaten  by  the  peasants,  and  the  potato 
was  considered  delicious. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  causing  this  vegetable 
to  be  cultivated  throughout  France.      Yours  truly,  M. 


BEARS     IN     PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Feb.  6.  i8S8. 

DkaR  jACK-I\-rHK-Pui,PIT:  I  am  ten  years 
old,  and  have  always  taken  St.  Nicholas,  and  I 
read  over  the  old  bound  volumes  of  the  dear 
magazine,  running  back  to  the  beginning,  and  yet 
they  seem  as  new  and  fresh  as  a  June  morning. 
May  St.  Nicholas  endure  forever  ! 

Is  it  too  late  to  answer  your  hartshorn  question  ? 
It  is  so  named  because  it  was  first  obtained  from 
the  scrapings  of  the  horn  of  the  hart,  the  male  deer, 
and  now  it  is  called  usually  by  the  name  ammonia, 
and  is  made  from  the  bones  of  all  animals,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

1  must  add  a  true  story  Papa  tells  me.  He  says 
that  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  there  is  a  large  tree,  well 
known  as  a  landmark  and  corner-tree  of  adjacent 
tracts  of  kind,  designated  in  the  deeds  as  the  tree 
"  much-scralched-by-lhe-bcars."  In  the  mountain 
country  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  yet  many  bears, 
and  they  play  by  climbing  after  one  another  on  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  and  thus  cerlain  trees 
more  easily  climbed  than  others  become  much- 
scratched-by-thc-bcars.  I  never  wrote  you  be- 
fore. 

I  live  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  we  used  to  call 
the  ".Smoky  City,"  but  now  it  is  called  the  '"  .Natu- 
ral (ias  City."     The  smoke  is  gone.         Doi.LV. 


I.\rK-iN-Tiii:-i'ii.rir. 
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WHAT    IS     rosewood: 


1 1"  his  bt'cn  a  jjrcat  mystery  to  many  younjj 
persons  why  the  dark,  rich-colored  wood  so  much 
us.'d  for  furniture  shoulil  be  called  '"  rosewood." 
Its  deep-tinted,  ruddy-streaked  surface  certainly 
does  not  resemble  the  rose,  so  we  must  seek  some 
other  reas.in  for  the  name.  Here  it  is :  When 
the  tree  is  tii-st  cut,  the  fresh  wood  exhales  a 
very  strong,  rosclike  fragrance,  which  soon  passes 
away,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  peculiar  odor.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  rosewood  trees ;  the  best, 
however,  are  those  found  in  South  ,\merica  and 
the  Kast  Indies,  and  neighboring  islands, 

v..  M.  C.  told  me  these  facts  in  a  letter,  and  I 
t.ikr  )>lea-;iire.  my  dears,  in  repeating  them  to  you. 

GRAPES    AND    ROSES. 

Perhaps  my  hearers  will  be  interested  in  a  big 
grape- vine  story  that  my  birds  have  told  me.  It 
is  about  a  superb  vine  that  grows  in  the  grapery  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  England.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  old,  thirty-eight  inches 
round  the  stem,  and  often  it  bears  two  thousand 
clusters  a  year. 

They  have  told  me,  too,  of  a  big  rose-tree  that 
is  growing  in  tlermany,  by  the  Hildesheim  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  a  fool  through  the  stem.  It  covers  one 
whole  side  of  the  large  building.  It  was  protected 
from  the  weather  by  Bishop  Hezilo,  who  lived  one 


thousand  years  ago,  and  so  it  must  be  much  older 
than  that.  Tens  of  thousands  of  roses  bloom  on  it 
every  year. 

If  the  rose  bush  is  twelve  inches  through,  and 
the  grape-vine  thirty-eight  inches  round,  which  is 
the  larger?  W'liy  tile  vine  ?  Because  the  diame- 
ter of  a  round  section  measures  always  about  one- 
third  of  its  circumference. 

THE    ARBUTUS    AGAIN. 

Do  YOU  wish  to  hear  more  about  the  ways  of 
pronouncing  arbutus.' 

No? 

Thank  you.  That  is  just  what  I  told  the  dear 
Little  School-ma'am.  So  she  is  going  to  carry 
something  on  the  subject  to  the  Letter-box  of 
your  illustrious  magazine,  and  all  of  you  who  wish 
to  do  so  can  jump  over  the  fence  after  her  and 
pursue  the  matter,  so  to  speak. 

BLUE    ANEMONES. 

Well,  well,  —  very  much  as  the  dear  little  anem- 
ones shake  out  tlieir  pretty  petals  in  the  spring  — 
dainty  little  white  letters  have  come  fluttering  to 
my  pulpit  in  reply  to  Fanny  —  Marion  —  Diana  — 
and  Eleanor's  question;  ".he  there  any  blue 
anemones?  "  Blue  anemones  !  —  But  there  is  not 
time  to  show  them  to  you  now  —  we  must  wait  f.ir 
another  dav. 
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OLD    DICK. 


By  Maky  Brauluy. 


Latk  roaming  in  the  park  to-day 
I  met  the  keeper  in  my  way, 
Who  in  his  homely  fashion  said : 
1  s'pose  you  know  Old  Dick  is  dead  ? " 

Old  Dick?" — a  moment's  vague  surprise, 
Then  quick  tears  started  to  my  eyes, 
While  in  my  heart  a  sudden  shame 
Woke  at  the  half- forgotten  name. 

That  name,  alas  !  brought  back  to  me 

A  lightning-flash  of  memory. 

I  saw  myself  as  in  a  dream 

Drift  down  the  swiftly  flowing  stream; 

1  felt  again  the  terror  wild 
That  overtakes  a  drowning  child  ; 
And  the  small  thrill  of  joy  once  more, 
As  when  he  brought  me  safe  to  shore. 

Poor  Dick  !    He  was  not,  even  then, 
A  match  for  ordinary  men, — 
Dwarfed  and  half-witted  ;   yet  they  say 
He  surely  saved  my  life  that  day. 


And  1  —  ah,  useless,  vain  regrets  I  — 
A  careless  child  so  soon  forgets  ! 
I  grew,  and  thrived,  and  paid  no  heed, — 
Forgot  that  Old  Dick  lived,  indeed  ! 

My  father's  bounty  kept  him  fed. 
And  found  a  shelter  for  his  head. 
So  much  I  knew  ;   how  else  he  fared, 
I  never  thought,  I  never  cared. 

Now  he  is  dead,  and  the  keen  dart 
Of  late  remorse  is  in  my  lieart 
For  things  undone  that  might  have  made 
The  poor  soul  gladder  while  he  staid. 

0  children,  eager,  happy,  strong ! 
Whose  days  move  like  a  merry  song, 
Sweet  words  to  sweeter  music  set, 

1  pray  you  shun  my  vain  regret. 

Life  brings  to  some  but  sad  estate  ; 
Death  comes  to  all,  or  soon  or  late, 
And  takes  the  sunshine  from  the  sun 
With  thoughts  of  wh.it  we  mij^/if  have  done  ■ 


WRAPT  I NG    PARCKLS    WITHOUT    STRING. 


By  Julian  Kai 


It  will  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  tyinj;  up 
parcels  is  so  expensive  that  the  busiest  storekeepers 
are  endeavorin;;  to  do  without  it  .is  far  as  possible. 
Have  you  noticed  how  of  late  years,  in  the  great 
shopping  stores  in  New  York,  parcels  are  no  longer 
fastened  with  string,  unless  they  happen  to  be  very 
large  or  unhandy?  Whatever  you  purchase  now  is 
handed  to  you  securely  wrapped  up.  yet  without 
cord.  pins,  clastic  bands,  or  apparently  anytliing 
but  paper  to  hold  it.  There  is  a  knack  about  this 
work  of  the  clerks,  which  it  would  profit  every 
young  or  old  person  to  learn. 

One  of  the  members  of  a  firm  owning  a  very 
large  store  s.iid,  when  he  was  asked  about  it,  that 
the  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  wrapping  par- 
cels brought  .ibout  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
a  year  in  their  store  alone.  It  w.is  not  the  twine 
that  cost  so  much,  he  said,  but  the  time  consumed 
in  adjusting  it.     Whenever  it  still  has  to  be  used. 


These  si.\  pictures,  showing  a  piece  of  calico 
during  the  process  of  being  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  reveal  precisely  how  the  swift- 
lingered  girls  and  boys,  and  men  and  women  in 
the  stores  now  dispense  with  siring. 

Imagine  yourself  behind  the  bundle,  making  it 
up.  All  that  is  necessary,  you  see,  is  to  use  plenty 
of  wrapping-paper,  taking  care  to  have  a  sheet  wide 
enough  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  margin  on  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  goods  you  are  wrapping  up.  Hav- 
ing half  rolled  up  the  goods  the  bundle  is  like 
Figure  i.  Another  roll  having  been  taken,  the 
lelt-hand  corner  is  turned  over,  as  in  Figure  2. 
Another  roll,  or  '"  twist  of  the  wrist,"  as  you  so 
often  hear  people  say,  and  then,  as  in  Figure  3. 
you  may  fold  in  the  entire  spare  left-hand  end 
of  the  wrapping-paper.  Immediately,  without 
any  more  rolling,  catch  up  the  spare  paper  still 
farther,  as  in  Figure  4.     Then  roll  up  the  parcel 


J~^' 


■^ 


on  a  big  or  an  oddly  shaped  bundle,  it  takes  a.s  as  much  farther  than 

long  to  put  string  around  the  package  as  it  did  is  shown  in  Figure  5 

to  make  up  the  parcel  itself,  so  that  more  clerks  as   will   complete   the 

arc  needed  where  twine  is  used  on  all  parcels  than  rolling,  stand  the  parcel  on  end,  bend  down  toward 

where  the  new  method  is  followed.     This  is  the  the  center  and  tuck  in  all  around  the  loose  paper 

reason   that  twine  has  come   to  be   regarded   as  at  the  right-hand  end,  and  the  parcel  is  complete 

costly.  and  secure. 


l-:rMT()RIAI.    XOTI'.S. 


Thf.  inlcre-it  shown  by  our  readers,  yoiini;  and  old.  in  ihc  >crii:'i 
of  '•  Child-Sketches  from  Gcorjje  Eliot,"  just  concluded  in  this  mag- 
azine, has  been  vcr>'  gratifying  lo  us.  Our  thanks  arc  due  to 
Messrs.  William  Itlackwood  &  Sons,  publishers,  of  Kdinburgh.  Scot- 
I  ind,  and  also  tn  uther  representatives  of  George  Eliot's  copyrights  in 
England,  by  whose  kind  iK;rniissiun  we  were  enabled  to  quote  from 


the  grcit  novelist's  works  the  interesting  scenes  and  passages  so 
skillfully  selected  by  Miss  Magrudcr. 

\Vi£  arc  indebted  to  Thf  Crntuty  for  the  fanciful  pictures  of  the 
sea-serpent  pnnlcd  on  pages  724,  725,  and  727  of  this  number.  ITiey 
originally  appeared  in  The  Cfntury  for  Fcbruar\',  iSSa 


THE  lktti:r-]u:)X. 


RiDi'TORS  arc  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the   rsth  of  September,  manuscripts 
examined  at  the  office  of  St.  Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  to  favor  the  magazine  wi 
will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  un:il  after  the  last-named  date. 


The  Little  School-ma'am  wishes  us  to  give  place  to  the  follow 
ing  communication  which,  she  says,  presents  very  cleverly  the  othei 
side  of  the  .-( rbut us- versus- Ar^wtus  quc.ition  : 

How   TO    PRONOLNCF.   AkBUTI'S. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  A  friend  of  the  School-ma'am  requests  ir 
the  April  number  that  we  put  the  accent  of  arbutus  on  the  first  syl 
lable,  '*  where  it  belongs,"  for  *'  ar^«tus  is  wrong."  The  assertior 
seemed  hard  for  our  Class  to  believe,  and  our  inquiry  followed  th( 
path  indicated  by  the  following  questions  and  ; 

Q.    If  rtrbutus  is  the  right  pronunciation, 
ar/'//tus  also   to  be  right  if  used    tmiformly  i 

Ans.   Itcanbeso.    s\'\nut€\%  right,  but^oal 
means  a  particle  of  time. 

I.   What  is  the  arbutus  which  Cowpcr  and  Mrs.  Browning  name 
in  their  poetrj'?     It  is  the  strawberry-tree,  a  shrub  as  tall  as  a  man 
taller,  that  blooms  all  the  season  in  English  gardi 


it  not  possible  for 
a  diflerent  sense  ? 
s  w//«utc  when  one 


large  red  berries.  It  ah 
called  it  arbutus,  or  crbt 

What  makes  it  right 
old  Roman  way  ?  The  < 
the  tree,  and  talk  and  wi 

11.  DoAi 


i  all  gone  from 


,  anil  liears 
Italy,  where  the  old  Romans 
otoos  as  they  probably  pronounced  it. 
to  pronounce  the  word  differently  from  the 
ixampte  of  the  English  people  who  cultivate 
ite  about  it. 

■  speak  of  the  rtrbutus?  As  it  does  not  grow 
a,  they  have  little  occasion  to  do  so  except  in  describing 
foreign  countries  In  the  Ncvj  York  Evangelist  of  May  loth.  a 
missionary  writes  of  seeing  scrub-oaks  and  arbutus  on  the  mountains 
north  of  Palestine.  College  students,  after  translating  Horace,  some- 
times talk  of  "  stretching  their  limbs  under  a  verdant  arbutus." 

Do  not  all  our  ptjcts  who  sing  about  the  ar/^«tus  mean  a  different 
plant  t     Certainly  ;   they  refer  to  the  sweet,  shy,  American  tlow< 
which  our  boys  and  girls  search  for  before  the  snow  i 
the  woods. 

Do  not  the  children  and  people  generally  pror 
ari^Htus,  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  wh 
Yes ;  except  some  persons  who  lately  have  begun  t 

III.  What  advantage  is  there  in  calling  our  Amencr 
arbutus,  when  that  name  belongs  to  a  very  different  ph 
ocean  ?     None  at  alt ;  it  m.ikes  confusion. 

Why  is  the  change  proposed  ?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  dictionaries. 
They  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  .American  flower.  Neither 
Worcester  nor  Webster  refer  to  it  under  the  title  Arbutus,  though 
one  describes  it  under  "Trailing,"  and  the  other  under  "May- 
flower." r>r.  Murray's  great  dictionary  makes  no  allusion  to  it, 
and  his  reply  to  an  inquirer  indicates  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 
He  has  received  some  citations  now,  which  will  be  kept  to  appear  in 
an  appendix. 

IV.  Ought  rtH>utus  to  be  dropped  from  the  dictionaries?  By  no 
means  ;  but  the  new  word  arbutus  should  be  added  with  the  defini- 
tion :  "  An  e:irly  wild  flower  of  America,  noted  as  a  harbinger  of 
spring :  the  Epii^tra  repens ;  called  also  the  trailing  arbutus  and 
maynowcr." 

When  was  the  ar/'//tus  discovered  and  named?  It  is  said  lo  have 
been  the  first  spring  flower  seen  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in 
i6.;i,  after  their  dreadful  winter.  A  professor  of  boi.iny  s.iys  that 
"  I  a  hook  of  1697,  that  it  was  spoke 


rcver  it  grows? 
)  change. 

I  beauty  the 


arbutus  by  .1   botan 
Sheculin  1H06. 

V.   How  long  has  iti  i 
lack  of  fi:KT\f  authorities 
"Poem  to  a  Child"  in       . 
Any  pcnon  who  findt  proof  of  an  earlier  date  \ 
by  reporting  it  lo  Fisk  P.  Bi 


called  Irailing-arbutus  by 


1739,  ai 

inie  been  pronounced  ar^wtus?    There  i 

I.^ngfeuow  used  the  form  zKxhutr  in 
1846,  and  Worcester  gave  arAwtu 


SocTii  Bar,  Svdnev,  C.  B.,  Canada 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  bov  ten  years  old.  and  hve 
away  down  here  at  the  jumping-off  place  ol  America.  Do  you  know 
this  pbce  is  six  hundred  miles  nearer  Ireland  than  New  York  is? 
But  it  takes  longer  to  go  from  here  across  the  Atlantic  than  it  does 
from  New  York,  because  we  have  no  last  tniean  Mcaincrs  such  as 
you  have;  but  perhaps  we  will  have  them  some  day.  1  am  always 
glad  when  the  St.  Nicholas  comes.  Your  stones  are  always  so 
nice.  Roy  ^IcTavish■s  stor\*  about  the  coal  mine  I  liked  very 
much.  We  have  lots  of  coal  mines  down  here,  and  four  shipping- 
piers  near  where  we  live.  As  this  is  my  first  letter  to  the  "  Letter- 
box,"  1  hope  you  will  find  room  enough  for  it  if  it  is  worth  printing. 
Your  little  friend.  Charlii:  B   Ross. 

P.  S. —  But  not  the  lost  Charlie  Ross. 


Hastings,  Michigan. 

l^RAR  St.  Nichoi„\s:  I  have  not  anything  special  to  say  but 
thitt  I  like  you  ver^'  much.  1  think  that  "Juan  and  Jiianita"  and 
"  Sara  Crewe  "  were  lovely  stories. 

This  is  the  second  year  my  kind  uncle  has  sent  you  to  mc,  and  1 
like  you  very  much  better  tlian  any  other  magazine.  1  have  just 
returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  1  heard  little  Josef  Hofmann,  and 
enjoyed  his  entertainment  exceedingly.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  you.     But  there.  I  am  getting  tiresome. 

From  your  fond  reader,  Marie  V 


Belmont.  N.  Y. 

Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  take  you.  I„nst  summer  Papa  and  I  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
while  going  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  the  newsboy  came 
through  the  car  with  several  magazines.  1  wanted  something  to 
read,  so  I  bought  a  St.  Nicholas.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
stories  that  Papa  sent  for  it  for  me:  but  he  did  not  know  when  the 
year  commenced,  and  he  sent  to  have  ii  ctmie  the  first  of  January. 
1  was  very  sorry,  because  there  was  a  continued  stoiy  in  it.  and  I 
did  not  have  the  Dccend>cr  number.  1  am  fifteen  years  old.  1  live 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  the  village  Papa  canies  me  to  school 
most  of  the  time,  but  I  have  walked  a  few  times  this  spring.  We 
have  five  horses,  but  there  arc  only  three  that  I  can  drive  :  the 
others  are  rather  too  skittish.  My  favorite  horse  to  drive  died  last 
winter.     I  felt  very  bad  :  she  w.is  mil  of  life,  but  geiiilc. 

I  like  vcr>'  much  to  read  the  letters,  especially  those  from  abroad. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  one  from  .Vgnes  Dale,  about  Bass 
Rock,  and  wish  she  woidd  write  another,  and  give  a  description  of 
other  things  of  interest  in  Scotland. 

I  remain  your  friend  and  reader,  Winifred  J . 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Mv  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  h.ivc  been  taking  you  for  three  years. 
d  like  your  stories  very  much.     I  go  lo  California  almost  every 

I  have  a  bicycle,  and  I  go  riding  evcr>*  day.   I  have  a  friend  across 
c  street  from  me,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  him.     1  get 
of  soda-water  ever)' day. 
father  lives  away  from  liere :  he  lives  in  California.     I  must 
S''our  loving  reader,  Liovd  K.  C .  Jr 


a  glass 
Mvf 


Mv  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We 
school,  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  the  sound 
allcnlion.     As  wc  knew  the  emperor 


Drrsdi^n. 
sitting  quietly,  as  usual. 


Iwlls  aroused  < 
ill,  we   imagined, 
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TIIK     LKIIKK-IIOX. 


.hat  proved  to  be  the  mith,  ihnt  the  old  Kaiser  had  p;ts\cil  aw;iy. 

\-  ^■•'■ll  ,»N  the  day  of  the  fiincml  w.i,s  known,  we  made  nrrangc- 

4  .  to  Itcrhn.     \Vc  left   l>rv>dcn  on  ihr  follovvmi;  Wedncs- 

l.iy  was   raihcr  eloudy.  hut   hclnrv  twelve  the  sky  had 

!ul    the   sun  was    shinini;.     After   taking   mir   dinner  wc 

1      The  ,»speci  of  the  ..ity  was  vcrv  mournful       I'hc  llags 

I  half-mast,  and  the  houso  dra)>ed '^^'di  bhick.      It  seemed 

■li.it  llic  shops  were  open,  hut  they  were  made  as  dismal  as 

1   r  itisi.mcc,  in  a  >;h>veshop.  ihe'display  of  gloves  was  all 

^  .  in  .dl  the  shops.      In    Dresden,  at  a  confectioner's 

I   ihcir  Kncf  and   loyalty  by  having  nothing  but 

M.dow! 

1  on  wc  tried  lo  go  into  the  Doni,  but  the  crowd 
_.:.  -io  we  waited  until  the  next  day.  Accordingly, 
Ml  t!u-  111  .rmii^  «c  started  out  —  only  lo  find  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  iKiin  guar^ied,  and  no  one,  except  those  provideil  with  per- 
mits, allowed  to  p;tss.  After  w.iiting  tpiitc  a  long  time  witn  a 
cr»wd  on  one  of  these  strvets,  a  giiaitl  s,\id  that  wecoidd  go  through. 
So  wc  went  to  the  Schloss  Plau,  where  wc  saw  another  row  of 
giiards,  and  l>chind  them  a  large  crowd.  Wc  waited  there  three 
h-turs;  the  cold  and  wind  were  intense.  So  we  were  just  going  home 
when  wc  met  an  otTicer  whom  wc  knew,  and  he  went  with  us  past 
four  lines  of  guards,  and  left  us  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  people,  going 
two  by  two.  and  in  half-.in-hour  we  reachevi  the  Oom. 

.•\  kind  of  temporary  bridge  had  been  made  in  the  church,  over 
which  the  people  pa-v.«i  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  Kaiser,  whom  but 
a  few  months  before  I  had  seen  standing  at  the  window  of  his 
palace,  "fnterden  Linden." 

H**  was  lying  in  state,  surrounded  by  white  flowers,  around  which 

i.ir ,,.  I    f>i!  tapers      In  fnint.  and  behind  him.  and  on  both  sides 

■re  standing  in  most  magnilicent  uniforms.     The  Kaiser 

1   on  a  vcr>' plain  uniform,  and  only  a  few  decorations. 

:;i  was  playing  ver>'  softly,  and  the  whole  scene  was  a  very 

i,.,,..^.-..^  one,  and  one  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

1  he  next  day  wc  saw  the  funeral  procession  pass  '*  Unter  den 
Linden  "  ;  but  I  wilt  not  describe  it,  for  fear  of  making  this  letter  too 
long  to  be  printed. 

Your  constant  reader,  S.  C.  C . 
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put  nearly  all  of  ihein  into  a  dtrty  cloth  bag  nt  her  side.  I  bl(ip|>cd  a 
little  way  ufT  to  watch  her,  and  in  a  few  momcntt  saw  the  last  |>iccc 
go  into  the  bag.  She  then  ruse  to  her  feet,  pinned  on  the  shawl  w  hich 
had  fallen  back  from  her  head,  and  started  for  home.  1  did  the 
s-iniL-.  thoroughly  disgusted  with  myself  for  letting  a  "stpinw  "  get 
the  better  of  me.  1  knew  she  had  seen  me  and  guessed  my  errand, 
and  was,  no  dcmbt,  at  this  moment,  laughing  lo  herself  over  uhat 
she  considered  a  good  joke;  though,  from  her  stoical  face,  no  one 
would  have  known  she  was  aware  of  „,y  presence.  Hut  after  think- 
uig  the  matter  over,  1  came  to  the  comlusiuti  thai  it  was  better  ih.at 
she  should  have  the  n>ot  than  myself;  for  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  lack  nienty  of  warm  clothes  and  enough  to  cat,  whercah  the 
Indians  become  vci^'  poor  during  the  winter;  and.  although  ihey 
are  a  shiftless,  lazy  race,  1  can  not  help  pitying  them. 

ihc  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  root  and  heib 
hunters  in  this,  if  not  in  all  countries,—  a  belief  which  I  have  heartily 
endorsed  ever  since  the  cvperience  wi.h  nty  gin&cng-paich. 

Cakleti>n  H.  W . 


Ol.Ol'Cl£STRR    HorSF,    KeW,    SlRRIiV. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  don't  think  I  have  e\er  seen  in  your 
magazine  a  letter  from  this  pari  of  the  world,  so  I  hope  you  will 
print  this,  as  I  have  never  wnttcn  before. 

I  have  taken  you  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  find  you  very 
interesting.  I  like  your  stories  immensely,  especially  ".Sara 
Crewe";  and  although  I  did  not  take  you  when  "Little  Lord 
Faunlleroy  "  came  out,  I  have  read  it. 

Wc  are  just  opposite  Kew  Gardens,  and  wc  go  for  vcr>-  nice  walks 
in  them,  although  in  the  winter-time  wc  find  them  vcty  dreary. 

I  am  at  school  here  with  my  three  sisters,  and  we'are  now  having 
holidays:  they  arc  passing  very  pleasantly,  but  rather  too  quickly. 
We  were  .ill  vcr>'  much  amused  at  the  letter  of  Angus  K.  Orr  in 
"J.ack-in-thc-Pulpit,"  and  now  I  can  read  //  and  its  rtwjwt-rwith 
the  right  emphasis. 

I  will  now  end,  hoping  my  letter  will  not  be  too  long  to  print. 
Your  devoted  reader,  May  B . 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Di^AR  St.  NiCHOi^s:  1  want  to  write  you  a  letter  and  send  you 
some  puzzles  I  have  done.  This  is  the  first  wuiter  I  have  been  in 
W.i5hineton.  and  I  have  found  it  most  interesting.  I  have  been  to 
M  lunt  Vernon,  which  Is  beautiful.  The  day  I  went,  it  was  as  warm 
as  summer,  and  the  place  looked  beautiful,  especially  the  lawn 
near  the  house.  I  have  been  also  to  the  White  House,  which  is 
most  interesting.  I  have  taken  you  for  seven  years,  and  my  father 
his  bought  me  most  of  the  back  volumes.  Hoping  that  my  letter  is 
not  too  long,  I  remain,  your  constant  and  faithful  reader, 

C.  D.  L . 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  the  St.  Nicholas  for  May.  i888,  I 
read  the  story  entitled  "  Ginseng-Hunting,"  which  reminded  mc  of 
a  similar  experience  of  my  own. 

It  happened  in  this  manner.  I  had  been  tramping  all  one  after- 
noon through  the  woods,  on  and  near  the  Cattaraueus  Indian  reser- 
vation, which  is  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State.  I  had 
my  gun  *-ith  me,  but  the  game  which  I  had  intended  lo  brine  home 
was  still  alive  in  the  woods.  However,  notwithstanding  this,  my 
poor  luck,  1  h.ad  spent  a  pleas.int  afternoon,  and  had  a  heart)'  appc- 
----,  which  is  better  than  all  the  rabbits,  partridges,  and  squirrels  in 


th. 


»ds. 


My  home  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  I  was  passing 
through  a  moist  piece  of  woodland,  thinking  of  .inything  but  ginseng, 
when  I  happened  to  cast  my  gaze  on  the  ground,  and  there,  almost 
under  my  icct.  w.isapaich  of  the  root.  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw- 
it,  for  familiarity  with  the  woods  makes  one  single  out  a  rare  or  use- 
ful plant  from  worthless  ones  as  quickly  as  one  would  notice  a  piece 
of  money  in  a  heap  of  stones. 

This  patch  was  about  xs  large  a  one  as  I  have  ever  seen,  more 
than  I  could  have  carried  in  my  pockets,  so  I  idid  myself  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  home,  get  a  b.isket  and  a  trowel,  and 
return  and  dig  it  up. 

At  home  1  found  supper  in  preparation,  so  I  decided  to  return  and 

dig  it  then.     Off  I  Marled  at  a  leisurely  walk,  with  my  basket  on  my 

arm      I  tn  thr  wnv  I  >tnppcd  to  throw  sticks  at  a  chipmunk  that  sat 

"■"      '    ■       ''  ■  '         tinned  for  several  minutes,  just  missing 

■'r  iw,  but  not  once  hitting  him.     There 

•  ul.  not  seeming  in  the  lea^i  to  mind  the 

r   him     lull   %Jicii  a  stick,  conniderably 

'f  leaves  near  him.  he 

^   'ifT  his  i>crch  with  a 
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Nice,  Fran*,  r. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  girl  nearly  eleven  years  old. 
I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Nice  in  your  columns  before,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write.  I  take  two  magazines,  but  like  yours  the 
best,  and  I  wish  it  came  every  week  instead  of  every  month.  1  am 
an  American  child,  slaying  in  Nice  for  the  climate.  I  was  here  l^^^ 
year  during  the  earthquake.  I  am  a  great  reader,  and  have  a  great 
many  books.  1  think  .Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  stories  are 
perfecily  lovely,  which  I  know  is  very  mild  praise.  I  have  one 
little  sister,  a  dear  little  thing  called  Louise:  but,  unhappily,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  our  ages.  We  arc  shortly  going  to  Paris, 
ihcncc  to  Geneva,  and  we  intend  to  spend  the  summer  at  Thun, 
I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  so  I  will  say  good-bye. 
From  your  loving  friend  and  reader,        Caroline  S.  D . 


Dagger's  W.  S.  Springs,  Botetoiirt  Cointv,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nichoi-as  :  My  brother  is  a  subscriber  to  your  delight- 
ful magazine,  lam  vcr\*  much  interested  in  "Drill"  and  "Two 
Little  Confederates."  1  think  St.  Nicholas  is  the  Iwsi  magazine 
that  was  ever  published  for  young  folks.  We  all  read  it,  from  Papa 
and  Mamma  to  baby  George,  and  send  it  lo  lots  of  cousins,  besides. 
I  have  a  pet  cat,  .-ind  its  name  is  Lux.  I  think  "  Sara  Crewe  "  is  a 
splendid  stor>'.  Wc  live  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  It  is  quite 
cold  here  in  winter,  but  delightftil  in  the  summer-time. 

Your  little  fncnd,  Anna  K.  B . 


We  thank  the  young  friends,  whose  names  here  follow,  for  pleasant 
Idlers  received  from  ihcm  : 

Hortie  O'Meara,  Grace  Henry.  Ross  Hasbrouck,  M.argarct  A. 
Brooke,  Jack  Wilson,  Minna  Cromwell,  Elfie  S..  Sophie  Clark, 
Florence  King  B..  Altec  Comlv.  Annie  D,iwson,  Jennie  Headley, 
Julius  J.  Knncmoscr.  Lyman  Mndgc.  Lottie  (J.  McKinney.  M.bel 
S.  Head,  Thco.  W..  Matilda  Weber,  Alice  C,  Ida  Kllis.  .Millard 
Osborn.  Wilson  Blue.  Ldiih  W  (;..  Eleanor  A.  .Meniam.  Mattic 
Grave.*.  Susie  T.,  Monica  I>  .  Amv  H.  Nye.  Will  W.  Hincs.  Annie 
U.  and  Bessie  A.,  Maud  M.  WeKh,  Mar\-  D.  D  .  Kduard  A.  Bur- 
dick.  Una  N.  B.arlKr.  Blanche  H  .  Florence  Osborne,  F.lcanor  F. 
Il.-rh.rrt.  FI-.i  IVhr.  I  jllian  Bay,  Kthcl  and  Winifred,  K.  C.  K.. 
r  ■  ■■     David   Cardwell,    Helen    Bnicc  Story,   Fdu-nrd 

r  ,.cy  and    KUie   Wo<«lward,    P.    K.  T..   May   F. 

koMc  Vesey.  Katharine  Glas*.  L.  M.  Onles, 
I  I  thel    H  .    Carrie    H..    Anna    Hnmcck.    Ida   G. 

SK^^  .11  o..i  >.Mah  F.  G.irratt.  Willie  1.  .  F.<lna  G  Fletcher,  Lizzie 
C.  Jennie.  Hatlie,  and  Bessie  (  artcr.  I^nirie  Horton.  Madge  Fnr- 
man.  r.ra.e  F.  M  .  Alexander  K  Martin.  Nina  BbiKhc  Mo.cs.  Kda 
H.  Ufd.  Ann  Kli/abeth  Jenkins,  and  George  P.  Wchstcr. 


Ri:i'ORT    CONCERN  I XG    •'Till'.    KINciS    MO  VIC    I'L'ZZLi:." 

The  mimljcr  of  nnswcrs  received  to  any  "  King**;  Move  Puzzle"  primed  in  Sr.  Nicholas  is  always  a  surprise  to  the  Editor.  It  must 
be  even  more  astonishing  lo  the  maker  of  the  puzzle.  When  a  similar  one  was  published  in  Sr.  NtCHOI^AS  some  months  ago,  the  maker 
thought  that  but  forty-five  poets*  names  were  concealed  :  yet  the  quick  eyes  of  our  puzzlers  discovered  over  two  hundred. 

In  the  "King's  Move*"  printed  in  May,  the  maker  thought  that  the  names  of  only  thirty-seven  novelists  were  lo  be  found,  but 
those  names  were  of  very  welt-known  writers,  to  whom  the  title  of  "  novelist  "  might  be  given  "past  cavil  and  past  question."  They 
were  as  follows :  Eliot,  Ebers,  Defoe,  pumas,  Dickens,  Hulwcr,  Durney,  Hrcmer,  numctt,  Bront6,  Auslcn,  .Alcott,  Hawthorne,  Hugo, 
Harte.  Htint,  Sand,  Hardy,  Scott,  Sue,  Thackeray,  Tolstoi,  Roe,  Stockton,  Stowc,  Kcadc,  i>ever,  Marlitt,  .Miilock,  James,  lr\ing, 
Verne.  Howells,  Cable,  Ingelow,  Black,  and  Trollope. 

.Many  sending  answers  counted  Nathaniel  and  Julian  Hawthorne  as  two,  and  the  three  Bronte  sisters,  as  three:  whereas  a  name  can 
count  as  but  one.  no  matter  how  many  writers  may  btar  it. 

We  reprint  a  portion  of  the  note  which  accompanied  the  longest  list  received,  and  think  no  one  will  dispute  the  sender's  right  lo  have 
her  name  p\it  at  the  head  of  the  roll. 

"  1  think  pseudonyms  and  initials  legitimate,  where  the  author's  tnie  name  is  not  used  .as  a  signature.  Many  authors  never  write 
under  their  own  names,  and  arc  not  known  by  them.  ...  I  must  have  liwkcd  over  some  twenty-five  thousand  names,  in  English 
cantogues  alone  **  The  names  sent  included  all  used  by  the  maker  of  the  puzzle,  and  very  many  others,  necessarily  of  lesser  note.  The 
list  contained  the  names  of  three  hundred  writers,  and  tlie  initials  of  thirty-five  more. 

SPECIAL  MENTION. 

Maud  E.  Palmer.  335  —  Elizal>clli  Mary  Warren-Fay.  207  — J.  Ross  H.ardy.  156-  Emily  Coil.  142  — P.aul,  Alice,  and  Dick,  127  — 
Jared  W.  Voung.  1 16— Uaurence  Arnold  Tanzer.  110— Grace  G-llbher,  109  —  Bessie  B.  Rodman.  108  —  HenriclU  Roebbelen,  ic8  — 
Mrs.  II.  W.  Rugglcs.  .06— Edith  L.  Lowe.  106  — Grace  Kupfcr,  102  —  Agnes  Callendcr.  10:  — Nellie  L    Howes,  100. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


.90.- 


FnoM  70  TO  80.— M.  C    Adams.  P.  Burnham.  M.  and  N.  Smyth.  B.  De  F.  Brush.  J.  Phinney,   Mrs.   R.   J.   Hastings,  We  Thr<c 
Reed,  W.  H.  Foster,  E.  and  M.  McElrov.  J.  and  D.  White.  M    Worsfold.  C    Toothe. 

DM  60  TO  70.—  L    M.  Turck.  Miss  Flint.  H.  A.  Homer.  '•  The  Twins,**  A    I.  O.,  L.  Wilson,  I.   A.  Nicholson,  Ros.alioe.  C.  G.  H 


and  G.  A.,  E.  H.  Denby,  W.  Fenn,  A.  M.  Conncll.  R.  W.  I'owle.  M.  H  G..  N.  Prouman.  R  F..  A  H  R  and  M.  G.  K  .  T.  P  Wood- 
ward. A.  S.  Read,  P.  Bradford,  (J.  W.  Sloughlon  and   H.   I    Whilon.  M.  A.  (i.,  The  Cottage.  Willougbbv,  L.  F.  A.  Melliss.  K    M    Frj- 

Fkc.m  50  TO  60.— M.  E  Thornton  and  W  Irving.  B.  H.  Mercur,  E.  T.  Lewis.  B.  F.  and  B  D..E  H.  Magce.  R.  Hathaway.  A.  A. 
Squires.  •*  .Mohawk  Valley.*  B  and  C.  A.  Derby.  H.  F.  Shrimplon.  Ruth  and  Rob.  H.  E.  Hoyt,  "  Flo.  RidLans.**  E.  G.  Corse.  D  L. 
Crane.  Ted,  S.  B.  Otis,  •'  Hypatia,**  Fred  and  Blanche,  F.  Rcnlon.  L  I  Adams,  P.  Reese,  Carlotta,  H.  O.  D.  L..  S  Rhoades.  Ij.tlie 
and  Dotlie,  E.  G.  Fletcher.  B.  McClelland.  E.  R.  Pemnan.  L.  R.  Little.  C.  C.  James.  G.  C.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Hanson.  C.  W.  ^L^cHen^y, 
M.  E.  Smith.  M.  E  Fortl.  E  Phelps.  S.  Harris,  C.  H.  Stewart,  B.aby  Elephant,  F.  B.  Graves.  J  1*  Hewes.  R.  R..  Alice  B.  I,  .  E,  Wood- 
ward. M  L.  Cooper.  Bertha.  (J.  E.  Follette,  B  C.  Beck.  E.  C  Higfins,  F.  Candee,  Mabel  C,  B.  Ram-dell,  J.  Christuin.  The  Three  B*s, 
M  Oliver.  F  S.  G.  and  Co..  C  and  H.  Condit.  F.  A.  Cormack.  E.  E.  Beach.  W  O.  Kimball,  Bertha  K  ,  M.  Burlingham,  E.  C.  Kupp, 
L.  VVainwright,  Anglo-Saxon,  M.  S.  Searls,  Monogram.  Monell.  B.  Kirkland,  G.  P.  Lowell.  "John  Bull.**  A.  Owen,  .Mai  Pontes, 
Aadrj-  Ivens. 

Fkom  40  Tn  50.— 1.  >  Patterson,  W.  M.  Vibbcrt.  L.  D.  Bloodgood.  L.  M.  Simpson.  E  Smith.  M.  A.  Walker,  H.  Spencer.  S.  F. 
Mackintosh.  S.  I.  H.ayes,  M.  .McKibbin.  A.  R..  S.  and  B.  Rhodes,  D.  .Stevens,  E.  D.  Wright,  D.  V.  Mcide,  S.  C.  andC.  M.,G  O'Brien 
and  *;.  J..hnson,  C.  E  Trumpler,  M.  C.  Bostwick,  H.  Bull,  G.  Olcotl,  Frances,  Mamma  and  Marion.  Ualin  School  Cadet.  L.  B.  R.  Pierce. 
E  M..  •■  Lehte,**  E.  Austin,  Mabel  and  Amy,  W.  (;.  l)u  Bosc,  A.  Z.  Reed  and  Co.,  E.  W.atklns.  H.  Bishop.  Ellie  and  Susie.  I.  E  ILnskell, 
K  Wolfe,  H  St.  John,  Tom,  Harry,  and  Hattic.  M.  L.  Powell,  M.  and  A.  Bartletl.  E.  A.  Hnl.bs,  ( ;.  C.  F..  V  .M.  Holden,  I.  Cunning, 
ham,  L.  Allan,  M.  J.  S.,  H.  T.  Bowers,  H.  C  McCle.ary.  Delores.  B.  Smith,  and  M.  Ste.arns.  B  Van  Dnren.  M.  .and  E  King.  B  Graham 
and  M  Bush,  L.  Bolton,  L.  C.  Byrd,  R.  Webster,  H.  S  Paine.  E.  and  C.  Dclaficid,  M  C.  Howard.  E  A  Whiston,  A.  A.  Cmshv.  E.  A 
Armer,  H,  I*.  Guild,  H.  Oithaus.  I'he  Lam.  E.  Williams.  E.  Kverson,  B.  Fn.hman.  Anna  N..  Lynne.  L.  R.  W..  Four  Beans.  L  D.  Ct«, 
J.  E    H..lmes,  Mac,  Flora  and  D.aisy,  G.  M.  Church,  L.  F    W.R.  Kelly.  "  Imp   * 

From  30  TO  40.—  M.  Emright,  J.  Haries.  S.  B.  and  Co..  W.  Bush.Jr  .  F.  N.  Kollock.  Jr..  E.  S.  Voting.  B.  Shalluck.  R.  O  Brown. 
C  U  Warden.  M.  Slo.an.  Mitsic  and  Katum.  B.  B.  Mctheany.  H  MS.  I'  Blaine.  Nellie  and  Reggie.  M.  Watt.  A.  M.  C.  ALav  and  70. 
K.  and  C  Stebbins.  V.  R.  Clements,  O  B.  F.ngelmann,  H.  H.  Hadsall,  M  F.  Greenman,  I.  s.  Rover.  A.  Burr.  E.  B  P..  M  and  B 
Newkirk.  "rhree  Ks.*'  IC.  Ix>ou,  J.  C.  Cole,  (r..  M.  Corbett.  M.  W.  Holt.  K.  Uwis,  J.  C.  Sia.  EthclH.  W  .  E.  A.  Blount.  •*  lnfanlr>-." 
M.  L.  and  A.  M.  B..  C.  S.  Barkelew.  A.  .M.Dake.  V.  Smith.  A  M.aclean.  Lida  W..  H.  M.  Fitch.  1-  lessup.  F.  Goodnough.  W.  R. 
Blake.  Min  and  Est.  A  W.  Hallock.  G.  A.  R  .  H.  R.  Cook.  A.  Parker.  L.  E.  Horton.  M.  E.  and  N  I.  Jo'nes.  IJarden  Cat.  E  I.  Bn.wn. 
J  H.  Sayrcs.  A.  H.  Ford.  N.  Austin,  L.  G.  Bass.  r.  •.:.  Lowrv.  L.  J  and  A.  D..  F.  Newman.  P  S.  Hall.  J.  A.  I-acy.  M.  Holden.  Pop 
and  'led.  W.  A.  Russell.  Jr.  M.  McA.,  V.ankee  Girl.  F.  L.  Smith.  M.  Bond.  M.  Moulton.  W.  B.  Whillemore.  H.  S.  Hadden.  K  Moore. 
B  Donris.  G.  V  Russell.  W.  A.Greene.  B  Cascv.  M.  Burdick.  E.  M.  Hazelton.  I  P.  Bartletl,  M.  M.  Barslow,  K.  H.  J.incs.  C  O. 
Lipnert.  G.  D.  Leach,  Mary.  Essie.  May  and  Bessie.  H.  B.  Owen,  M.  G.  B.  Palmer.'  M.  Eilcrs.  M.  M.  Bain.  F.  T.  Walker.  Bulb.  Amo. 
J.  Kershaw. 

I.I  ss  THAN  30  —  A.  Calerdine.  G.  J.  .and  S  H..  "  A  Riponite."  Bessie  M.  L  .  A.  M.  Tutlle.  S.  L  Myers.  B.  Wood.  I-ola  and  Lorn, 
H  II  .Miller,  F.  H.  Knauflf,  H  Haring,  M.  T.  Jones,  R.  B.  Richardson,  A.  C.  Bowles.  Anna.  M  I..  Dmiglass,  Lill.  S.  M.  Moore,  A. 
(J  Wright.  Jr.,  Estelle.  E  K.  and  M.  W  R.,  C  Campman,  Jo  .and  Mim.  D.  M.  V.  A.,  I  H.  Davis,  E  M  Tyer.  Lizzie  C.  E.  Panlee. 
W.  M.  Wackwitz.  F  C.  Hovl.  N  E.  Griswold.  Ethel  E.  C.  G.  Dickson.  F.ssic  L.  Willie  and  M.ari.an.  C  W.alz.  E.  H.  Ramlier.  I.  D 
Dri.<let.  K.  Parker,  F.  Merrill,  Blanche  F...  M  Blair.  J.  Browne.  I.  W.  Me.ad.  Angie.  G  I.  F.arlev.  C  V.  B.  Woodward.  H.  and  E. 
Westwood.  W  Waughop,  May  and  Lucy,  I..  M.  All,erts.in.  Emma  P  ,  G.  S  Slnmg.  R.  M.  Heames.  S.  E.  Flechtner.  R.  J.  Austin.  M 
I.  .Morris.  K.  Slenou.  J.  B  Morris.  C.  D.  W  llalsey.  G  F  f.ilmore.  W.  Keith.  K  R  Howard.  A.  H.irlich  and  E.  Richmond.  R.  Nerlv. 
F.  Bcslcy,  I.  M.  Howse.  Francis  W.  Islip. 

WHO  WILL  WIN  IT? 
St.  Nicholas  will  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  best  King's  Move  Puzzle,  received  before  .September  ist.  As  the  magazine  has  already 
printed  puzzles  of  this  kind  based  on  the  name;  of  poctsand  novelists,  these  (wo  classes  arc,  of  course,  excluded.  But  ihe  names  of  artists, 
musicians,  generals,  battles,  cilies  or  rivers  may  be  used, —  almost  any  set  of  names,  in  f.tcl.  And  to  the  makerof  the  set  contained  in  not  more 
than  one  hundred  nqiiares,  and  pmving,  in  view  of  the  names  cuitained,  tobclicst  adapted  for  use  in  St.  Nicmoi-as,  will  lie  sent  ten  dollars. 
Who  will  win  il,  when  ti//  are  at  lilierty  to  compete  ? 

7<>8 


Til  1-:   Ki ni)Li:-Rox. 


ANSWERS   TO    VVZ7AA'.S    IN    THK    JUI.V    Nl'MHr.R. 


RiUlc  of  Bull  Run.   Cro^s-wonK:   i,  Har    ?.  fAn. 

5,    Lag.     6,    dEn,     7.    IcO-     8.  oFt.      9     Hcg. 

!       ij.  cT.k.     13.  Rug.     u.  hUm.     15    fiN. 

I  Mr.MA.     "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  fir*.t  m 

h's  hLMti>   ■;  l!l^  v;.»untr>'mcn."    Fn»ni  lice's  Kulogyon  Washington. 

Charadk.      Mx\qucrader. 

Pi.  First.  April,  she  with  mellow  showers, 

Opens  the  way  for  eariy  flowers; 
Then  after  her  comes  smiling  May, 
In  a  niMrc  rich  and  sweet  array  : 
Next  enters  June,  and  brings  us  more 
Gems  than  those  two  that  went  before  ; 
Then,  lastly.  July  comes,  and  she 
More  wealth  brings  in  than  all  those  three. 
ERD.    That  load  becomes  light  th.i 


FofKTH  OK  Jti.v  l*vizi.F..  *'  Wc  hold  ihcsc  truths  tn  lie  self- 
evident  -  that  nil  men  are  created  eqiml." 

OcT.^GON.  I.  Old.  a.  Spars.  3.  Operate.  4.  Larmier.  5.  I>raincr. 
6.     Steed.     7.  Err. 

Crown  Vvzzi.e,  1.  .\h.  3.  Dialogue.  3.  Grated  window.  4.  L'nn- 
grcgaic.  5.  Senility.  6.  Cycles.  7.  (Tioothsome.  Centrals.  Al- 
dricli  and  Howells. 

Ckntkal  ,• 
3.  trAck.  3.  I 
8.  RaLph.     9. 


Defectiv 
borne. 

DiAr.ONAiJS.     From  i  to  a.  United:  from  3  I 
words:  t,  L'UterS.  3.  iNsisTs.     3.  grlmAce. 
ElFct.    6.  iSbnUs. 

To  OUR  PfZZt^R?:  Answers,  to  be  ackno 
shoidj  be  addn 


cheerfully      5.   D. 


3.  Debar.    4. 


\CKOSTic.     Carlo    Dolce.     Cross 

-words:    I. 

l.iCks 

m.Tkn-.    4.  iol.ly.    5.  brOwn.    6. 
moCks      10.  IlLel. 

ArDen.    7 

cr(Jss 

v's  Cross  OF  Diamonds.  I.  i.  B. 

2.  Art".  3. 

lirand 

.     II.    I.  U.    2.  I'od      3.    Dove 

r.     4.    Den. 

5.  R 

Did.    3.  Diver.    4.  Den.     5.  R. 

IV.  I    D. 

.    Red 

D.ib.    5.  R.    V.   I.  R.   2.  Now. 

3.  Ro»ed. 

.  Wed 

4,  Slates. 


Dot'BLK    Acro«;tic.      Primnis,  John   Hancock :   finals,   Samuel 

Adams.  Cross-words:   i.  JameS.  2.  OcanA.  3.  HaarlcM.   4.  Nas- 

saU.     5.  HowE,     6.  AdmiraL.     7    North  CaroUnA.    8.  Cumber- 

lanD.     9.  OsccolA.     10.  ChathaM.     11.  KansaS. 

Icdged  in  the  magazine,  must  l>c  received  not  later  than  the  I5lh  of  each  month,  and 


:  of  Thk  Centirv  Co.,  33  F-xst  Seventeenth  St,.  New  York  Citv. 

ER  were  received,  before  May  15th,  from    Paul  Reese — Louise  Ingham  Adams 

L.  Howes  —  Ruth  and  Rob— Grace  Olcott  —  I-atin  School  Cadet  —  Willoughby 


ceivcd,  before  May  15th.  from  "  Marguerite,"  a  —  M.  H.  Junmoe.  i  — W 
.S.,i— C.  D.  Lodge.  I  —  Helen  F,  i  — E.  M.  Benedict,  i  —  L.  I).  Blood- 
-G.  J.  and  S.  H.,  2— No  name.  2  —  M.it>'  B.,  i  —  E.  A.  Bessey.  i  — C. 
H.  B.irbcr,  t— Alice  H.   A.,  i  —  E.   Smith,  2  —  *' Father  G.  and  Mother  G.,'" 


N1CH01-.AS  '*  Riddle-box 
Answers  to  all  thk  Pizzles  in  the  May  Nimi 

-  A.  H.  and  R.—  K.  G.  S.—  Nellie  and  Reggie  —  Nellie 
— "  Lchtc  "—  Francis  W.  Islip. 

ANSrtERS   TO    PlZ2LES    IN  THE    MaV    NlMBER     WCrC 

A.  J..  I— H.  C.  Cushing,  I— W.  L.  Diller.  i  —  Mount 
good,  3— "Jockey."  1— G.  Burnett.  1  —  Nellie  C  S., 
ikiodman,  2  — P.  J   C.  i— G   R.  Allen,  i— H.  L.  6— I 

^  — Bessie  M.  L..  5— F-  S.  Moorhouse.  i  —  A.  F.  Shepherd.  2  —  Lola  and  Lora,  2  -  H.  and  F„  Wcstwood.  i  —  T.  N.  Kollock.  Jr.,  2 — 
M.  V.  Spencer.  1  —  H.  H.  Miller.  2  —  F.  H.  Knauff.  3-  ERie  K.  Talboys.  7—  B.  F.  and  B  D..  1  —  Little  Sisters,  2—  S.  I.  Hayes,  i 
—•■The  Louises,"  2— "Patty  Pan,"  4  —  Midget,  i  —  S.  M.  H..  i  —  H.  O'Mcara.  1  —  Peie  and  Janny.  4  — F-  H.  Magcc,  a— C. 
Remlnin.  »  — "  .Miisie  and  Katum."  3  — S.  and  B.  Rhodes.  3— A.  C  Bowles.  2— Nell  O.,  i  —  E.  M.  Ferguson,  i— A.  A.  Souiies,  6 — 
111.  —A.  M.  C..4— "M.iy  and  7g,"o— A.  S.  Mulligan,  2 —Clarkson  and  Kelly,  4 —"  Sally  Lunn.^'  5  — Lillian  A.  Thorpc.9  — 
Ahcc  K  S..  I  — NL  F  Grecnman.  4  — Edna  Tryon.  7  — C.  D.  C.  i  —  A.  Burr.  2  -  B.  Larkin.  2— F.  B.  P.,  2  — "  Flo.  Ridians,"  6  — 
Estcilc.  3— "Three  K's."  2  —  E.  Lootz.  4  —  E  R  and  M.  \V.  R..  i  —  Katie  and  Harry,  i  —  Florence.  3— M.  Corbctt.  4— M.-»mma 
and   Manon.6  — Jo  and  Mim.  2— *•  Mistletoe.'*  2— Sebah.   3— K.  Woodward,  2— "Pussy  Willow  and  D.   D.,"8  — D.   M.  V.   A..  5 

—  J.  H.  !>avis,  2— L.  B.  R.  Pierce,  i  — H.  R.  G,.  1  —  L.  C  Burpee,  i  — "Miss  Flint."  7  — Carlotta,  3  — "Alpha  Zale,"  6— L.  B.  H. 
Crawford.  1  —  Pop  and  1.  4 — *'  Infantry."  7 — "  Mother  Goose  .ind  S.  S."  3  —  M  L.  and  A.  M.  B  .  2  —  Coralie  and  Florence,  i  — Donna 
D..  3  — A.  C.  Hardch.  I  —  Est  and  Min,  i— Tom.  Harr>- and  H.-itiie.  2— L  DurLichcr.  2  —  C.  G.  H.  and  G.  A..  3  —  E.  Coit.  3  —  L-  G. 
Ikt^s.  1  — C.  V.  B.  Woodward,  2—  U  Jackson,  1  —  H.  and  L  Schoenthal,  i  —  E  D.  and  M.  B,  W..  3  — "  The  Coti.ige,"  2  — E.  C. 
Kupp.  I  —  W.  Keith.  1  —  M.  Eilcrs,  3. 


EASY    TRANSPO!*ITIO\S. 


J.  Trasspi 
of  the  hand,  and  make  an 
kitchen  utensils,  and  make 
m  ikc  ti^  rule.      5.   Transpose 


d  make  a  chair.  2  Transpose  parts 
ir  breathing  molIiLsk.  3.  Transpose 
blot.  4.  Transpose  methrnis,  and 
n  aniclr  of  furniture,  and  make  the 
i-ry  f«i  .in  animal.  6.  Iranspo-ie  an  animal,  and  make  a  biped.  7. 
rn»n,i).»sc  a  fruit,  and  make  to  gather.  8.  Transpiise  a  flower,  and 
I'liikc  )tainful.  9.  Transpose  crippled,  and  make  a  repast.  lo. 
Iran-pose  existence,  and  make  a  row.  11.  Transpose  to  inhume, 
precious  stone.     12.  Transpose  to  crush,  and  make  a 


crfc.t 


r..  jR 


PI. 

C(R><»'»E  •  ey  slidef  jirecoe  *  dna  vewa  hwit  glxl 
Hewn  Agustii  dmun  reh  spicerou  stifgsi  glinsfin : 
*  M  !  eth  •Lhudcre  wina  »i  lyswol  rodhamew  doller : 
Kth  «niibium  ^rapre  cujdon  slay  rea  ginsgin. 


noi'BKE    CENTRAL    ACKOSTIC?^ 


A-nward,  spell  the 

iiir.d  who  died  on 

!   'U  August  4th. 

I  preface.     3. 

i     ndercd    harm- 

.11  the 


Garnered     7.  Haknorhght.     8.  Vtlenes«. 


ZI(;ZAG. 

Each  of  ihe  word-*  described  contains  the  same  number  of  letters. 
When  these  arc  rightly  guessed,  and  placed  one  below  the  other, 
the  zigzags  {beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner)  will  spell  the 
namenf  the  author  (bom  on  August  7th,  1795)  of  the  following  lines. 
Who  is  the  author,  and  from  what  poem  are  the  lines  taken? 

night  — 
;  bright. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  crowd.  3.  A  dandy.  3  An  aflirmation. 
4.  To  ask.  5.  A  f4>ot.  6.  An  exclamation.  7.  Pcltr>'.  8.  A  "tout 
horse.  9.  Uproar.  10.  A  little  demon.  11.  A  spnng  of  mineral 
water  12.  Purpose  in  view.  13.  A  bird.  14.  A  boy's  name. 
15.   Date.     16.  io  enlarge      17    A  v<.r>- large  lunJ.  c.  n. 

A     I   MON     .1  \<   K. 


From  i  to  3.  to  recede:  from  4  to  6,  to  strike  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment :  from  7  to  9,  severe :  from  1  to  7,  recites ;  from  3  to  8,  remote: 
from  3  10  9,  oflTcn :  from  t  10  9,  repeaU:  from  3  10  7,  royal  scatv 

r.  ».  r. 


6.      from  3 


799 


8oo 


Till-:     RIIH>I.E-i{<»X. 


tkii'm:   ackostu*. 

fKoss-woROS  (of  c.|iial  lci»t;ili.  ;  i  ln^;cini..iis,  2.  To  long  for. 
3.  A  l.ir^c  -Iii|».  ciO.cr  l..r  mcrch.ii.dise  ..r  %var  4  A  feminine  nam-. 
5.   Any  ..rchidacciK  plant.    6.   Water  nymphs. 

riic  (irst  niw  ot'  Ictlers  reading  downward,  will  spell  itic  ferry- 
man of  ilic  Siyx ;  the  second  row,  the  gnddess  of  the  morning  ;  and 
the  laNt  row,  nyinptis  who  preside  o\cr  woods. 

cihe. 


animal!',  and  make  floais.  7.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  rabble,  and  maVe 
heeded.  8.  Insert  a  letter  m  a  flower,  and  make  to  awaken.  9.  In- 
sert a  letter  in  a  small  Spanish  coin,  and  make  r<iyal.  10.  Ir.scrt  a 
letter  in  an  insect,  and  ni.ikc  part  of  a  river,  ti.  Invert  a  letter  in  a 
measure  of  distance,  and  make  a  fine  rain.  12.  in-cn  a  letter  in 
chief,  and  make  rclatioK  i"  the  mornins 

The  inserted  letter^  spell  anoihei  name  for  the  first  of  Aiinuvt. 


THREE    I)IAM»M>S. 


I.  I.  In  midland.  2.  A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Dutch. 
3.  Defensive  anns  for  the  body.  4.  Satire.  5.  The  largest  deer 
of  Americ;i.     6    A  deer.     7.   In  midland. 

II.  I.  In  midland.  2.  To  infold.  3.  Houndary.  4-  Apartofa 
laihc.  5,  A  Latin  phnisc  meaning  *' by  itself  considered."  6.  To 
descr>'.      7.   In  midland. 

III.  t.  In  midland.  2.  An  insect.  3.  The  order  of  birds  to 
which  the  duck  bclongv.  4.  In  the  place  of.  5.  Ver>' small,  6.  A 
beam.     7.    In  midland  C.   n.  U. 

ILLlTSTItATED    NU.MEKICAL    EMUIIA. 


FttOM  I  to  2,  a  fish  celebrated  for  its  surprising  changes  of  color 
when  dying:  from  -j  to  4,  the  gotidcss  of  vengeance;  from  1  lo  3. 
anger;  from  3  to  4,  to  puzzle  ;  from  5  to  6.  elevated  positions;  from 
6  to  8.  excess  beyond  what  is  wanted  :  from  5  to  7,  a  kin<l  of  linen. 
named  after  the  country  in  which  it  w.^s  first  manufactured ;  ftom  7 
to  S.  imsettlcd:  fnim  5  to  i,  solid;  from  6  to  2,  nine  inches;  from  8 
to  4,  'itters;  from  7  to  3,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitarj*. 

"ROMEO   AND  JV'LIET." 

WOKD-SQUARES. 

I.  1.  A  small  nail.  2.  Any  plain  surface.  :^.  One  of  an  ancient 
race  of  people.  4.  A  girl's  name.  II.  i.  A  preparation  of  barley. 
2.  The  agave.  3.  Solitary.  4.  To  be  stocked  to  overflowing. 
III.     I.   A  curtain.     2.   Comfort.     3.   An  island.     4.   A  vegetable. 

T.  J.   IIAVNES. 

RIIVMED  TRANSPOSITIONS. 


'm  often  on 

vour  house-top; 

And  often  1 

in  your  hand ; 

'm  finished  roughly  quite, 

Sometimes 

I  wear  a  band. 

I  must  be  very  little, — 

You  can't  be  less,  you  see. 
My  size  is  by  comparison  ; 

There  's  no  fixed  rule  for  me. 

Look  in  your  books  of  stories. 

And  surely  wr  you  '11  find : 
I  'm  short  and  lone,  and  grave  and  gay. 

Of  every  varied  kind. 

Against  all  fresh  or  novel  things 

1  flatly  set  my  face  ; 
It  s  just  as  well,  for  ne'er  can  I, 

At  my  age,  take  their  place. 


But  I  have  not  much  fear, 
'm  sure  you  all  dislike  my 
So  I  will  disappear 


INSERTIONS. 

Example  :  Insert  a  Iclicr  in  small  rodents,  and  make  lo  chop  fine. 
Answer,   Mi-ce,  mince. 

L  I.  Insert  a  letter  in  repented,  and  make  governed.  3.  Insert 
a  letter  in  commotion,  and  make  a  step.  3.  Insert  a  letter  in  false- 
hoods, and  make  certain  fruits.  4.  Insert  a  letter  in  fastenings,  and 
make  the  name  of  a  famous  London  paper.  5.  Insert  a  letter  in 
revolve,  and  make  a  counir>'  in  Europe.  6.  Insert  a  letter  in  atti- 
tude, and  m-ikc  an  armed  power.  7.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  repast,  and 
make  a  reward  of  merit.  8.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  grimace,  and  make  a 
minute  particle.  9.  Insert  a  letter  in  an  opening,  and  m.ikc  an 
Knglitth  writer  on  games. 

The  inserted  Ictlers  spell  a  name  given  to  the  first  of  August. 

M.  I.  Insrrt  a  letter  in  a  dissipated  person,  and  make  a  knave. 
7.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  pool,  and  make  an  inchisurc  for  entile.  3. 
Insert  n  letter  in  a  name  by  which  a  cenain  animal  is  calleil  by 
negroc*  of  the  South,  and  make  a  punctuation  point.  4.  Insert  a 
letter  in  light  conversation,  and  make  to  defraud.  ^.  Insert  a  letter 
in   lo  Uirr>',  and  make  lo  lean.     6.   Iniert  a  letter  in  certain  small 


Evi-RV  word  thai  is  represented  by  figures  is  a  noun,  and  all  arc 
pictured  in  the  accompanying  illusiration. 

Though  your  ambition  soar  like  a  31-6-1-40,  unless  ynu  climb  the 
50-23-34-';.  "r  Like  the  39-=9-5--44.."r  m-in  ibc  20-17-36-24-43-34, 
or  wicltl  the  16-4 7-30- M-41,  or  seize  the  11-3-33.  or  guide  the 
14-34-25-12-45-8,  or  work  the  14-27-19-37-24.  or  handle  ihc  a»-5i- 
4-5-ri,  or  try  the  a7-35-9-»5-'3--*9»  or  s»"'>B  '*»<=  3-1-32-5^-43.  »»■ 
strike  the  31-36-10,  or  ply  the  ae-46-15-5,  or  win  ihc  honorofa3i- 
18-48-7-3-18,  you  will  prt>vc  the  truth  of  ilic  whole  quotation,  which 
is  fn>m  Shakespeare.  j.   P.  ii. 

nEllEADINfSS. 

witch  off.  and  leave  lo  follow.     ?    Behead  to  hurt. 


1.  Hem 
and  leavi 
and  Ieav4 
Hequcnl. 
in  great 
leave  an  « 

The  he 


aicr  from  thi 
:  to  demolish.     4-    Hchcid  a 
c.   Iteheada  parciil,  and  Icav 
plenty,  and   leave  lo  limit. 
.M-fashionc<l  wcatwn. 
headed  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  famou 
Imrn  in  ( )hin. 


3.   Behead  to  expimge, 
of-timl>cr,   and   lca\e  sub- 

fip<isilc.     6.   Behead  to  he 
Ichcad  \'rry  limiicd.  and 


general 
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SUNSHINE    EAND. 

Rv  Edith  .M.  Thomas. 

Thf.v  c.inie  in  sight  of  a  lovely  shore, 
Yellow  ns  gold  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  sun's  own  color  at  noon  it  wore 
And  had  faded  not  at  the  fall  of  night : 
Clear  weather  or  cloudy, — •  't  was  all  as  one, 
The  happy  hills  seemed  bathed  with  the  sun. 
Its  secret  the  sailors  could  not  understand, 
But  they  called  this  country  Sunshine  Land. 

What  was  the  secret  ?^a  simple  thing 

(It  will  make  you  smile  when  once  you  know) : 

Touched  by  the  tender  finger  of  spring, 

A  million  blossoms  were  all  aglow ; 

So  many,  so  many,  so  small  and  bright, 

They  covered  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of  light ; 

And  the  wild  bee  hummed,  and  the  gl.id  breeze  fanned. 

Through  the  honeyed  fields  of  Sunshine  Land. 

If  over  the  sea  we  two  were  bound. 

What  port,  dear  child,  would  we  choose  for  ours  ? 

We  would  sail,  and  sail,  till  at  last  we  found 

This  fair)-  gold  of  a  million  flowers. 

Yet,  darling,  we  'd  find,  if  at  home  we  stayed, 

Of  many  small  joys  our  pleasures  are  made. 

More  near  than  we  think,  —  very  close  at  hand. 

Lie  the  golden  fields  of  Sunshine  Land. 

Copyright.  1  1  ...     Alt  rights  iCKTvcd. 


TWO    i.irii.i;    cox  i"i:  I)i;r  ATKS. 

liv    Thomas  Nklson  Page. 


CllAI'TiR  W.  lurking  about.      However,  the  boys  saw  none  of 
the  enemy,  and   in   a  little  while  they  came  to  a 

The  raiders  were  up  early  next  niorning  scouring  point  where  the  pines  began.     Then  they  turned 

the  woods  and  country  around.   They  knew  that  the  into  the  woods,  for  the  pines  were  so  thick  the  boys 

fugitive  soldiers  could  not  have  gone  far,  for  the  could  not  be  seen,  and  the  pine  tags  made  it  so 

Federals  had  every  road  picketed,  and  their  main  soft  under  foot  that  they  could  walk  without  making 

body  was  not  far  away.      As  the  morning  wore  on,  any  noise. 

it  became  a  grave  question  at  Oakland  how  the  two  They  were  pushing  their  way  through  the  bushes, 

soldiers  were  to  subsist.     They  had  no  provisions  when  Frank  suddenly  stopped, 

with  them,  and  the  roads  were  so  closely  watched  "  Hush  !"  he  said, 

that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  obtaining  any.  Willy  halted  and  listened. 


Tlie  matter  was  talked  over,  and  the  boys'  mother 
and  Cousin  Belle  were  in  despair. 

"They  can  eat  their  shoes,"  said  Willy,  reflect- 
ively. 

The  ladies  exclaimed  in  horror. 

"That's  what  men  always  do  when  they  get 
lost  in  a  wilderness  where  there  is  no  game." 


"  There  they  are." 

From  a  little  distance  to  one  side  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  path  they  had  just  left,  they  heard  the 
trampling  of  a  number  of  horses'  feet. 

"That  's  not  our  folks,"  said  Willy.  "Hugh 
and  the  General  have  n't  any  horses." 

"  No;  that 's  the  Yankees,"  said  Frank.   "  Let 's 


This  piece  of  information  from  Willy  did   not     lie  down.     They  may  hear  us." 


impress  his  hearers  as  much  as  he  supposed  it 
would. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  !  Let  me  and  Frank  go  and  carry 
'em  something  to  eat ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  where  they  are?" 

"  They  are  at  our  Robber's  Cave,  are  n't  they. 
Cousin  Belle  ?  We  told  the  General  yesterday 
how  to  get  there,  did  n't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  last  night  that  he  would  go 
there." 

Willy's  idea  seemed  a  good  one,  and  the  offer 
was  accepted.     The  boys  were  to  go  out  as  if  to 


The  boys  flung  themselves  upon  the  ground 
and  almost  held  their  breath  until  the  horses  had 
passed  out  of  hearing. 

"Do  you  reckon  they  are  hunting  for  us?" 
asked  Willy  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"  No,  for  Hugh  and  the  General.     Come  on." 

They  rose,  went  dipping  a  little  deeper  into 
the  pines,  and  again  made  their  way  toward  the 
cave. 

"  Maybe  they  've  caught 'em,"  suggested  Willy. 

"They  can't  catch  'em  in  these  pines,"  replied 
Frank.   "  You  can't  see  anv  distance  at  all.  .Ahorse 


see  the  troops,  and  were  to  take  as  much  food  as     can't  get  through,  and  the  General  and  Hugh  could 


they  thought  could  pass  for  their  luncheon.  Their 
mother  cooked  and  put  up  a  luncheon  large 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  appetites  of  two 
young  Brobdingnagians,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
relief  expedition. 

The  two  sturdy  little  figures  looked  full  of  im- 
portance as  they  strode  off  up  the  road.  They 
carried  many  loving  messages.    Their  Cousin  Belle 


shoot  'em,  and  then  get  away  before  they  could 
catch  'em." 

They  hurried  on. 

"Frank,  suppose  they  take  us  for  Yankees?" 

Evidently,  Willy's  mind  had  been  busy  since 
Frank's  last  speech. 

"They  are  n't  going  to  shoot  lis.''  said  Frank; 
but  it  was  an  unpleasant  suggestion,  for  they  were 


gave  to  each  separately  a  long,  whispered  mcs-     not  very  far  from  the  dense  clump  of  pines  between 


sage  which  each  by  himself  was  to  deliver  to  the 
General.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  h.a/.ard  a 
note. 

They  were  watched  by  the  ladies  from  the  portico 
until  they  disappeared  over  the  hill.  They  took 
a  path  which  led  into  the  woods,  and  walked 
cautiously  for  fear  some  of  the  raiders  might  be 


two  gullies,  which  the  boys  called  their  cave. 

"  We  can  whistle,"  he  said,  presently. 

"  Won't  Hugh  and  the  General  think  we  arc 
enemies  trying  to  surround  them?"  Willy  objected. 
The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one.  "We  'II  have  to 
crawl  up,"  said  Fiank,  after  a  pause. 

And  this  was  agreed  upon.     They  were  soon  on 
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the  ccli;c  of  the  deep  sully  which,  on  one  side, 
prolecliil  the  spot  from  all  approach.  They 
scrambled  down  its  steep  side,  and  bej;an  to  creep 
alonj;,  peeping  over  its  other  edge  from  time  to 
time,  to  sec  if  thoy  could  discover  the  clearing 
which  marked  the  little  green  spot  on  top  of  the 
hill,  where  once  had  stood  an  old  cabin.  The  base 
of  the  ruined  chimney,  with  its  immense  lire-place, 
constituted  tlie  boy's  "cave."  They  were  close  to 
it,  now,  and  felt  themselves  to  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  sweeping  fusillade.  They  had  just  crept 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ravine  and  were  consulting, 
when  some  one  immediately  behind  them,  not 
twenty  feet  away,  called  out  : 

"  Hello  !  What  are  you  boys  doing  here?  Arc 
you  trying  to  capture  us  ?  " 

They  jumped  at  the  unexpected  voice.  The  Gen- 
eral broke  into  a  laugh.  He  had  been  sitting  on 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  declivity,  and 
had  been  watcliing  their  maneuvers  for  some  time. 

He  brought  them  to  the  house-spot  where  Hugh 
was  asleep  on  the  ground  ;  he  had  been  on  watch 
all  the  morning,  and,  during  the  General's  turn, 
was  making  up  for  his  lost  sleep.  He  was  soon  wide 
awake  enough,  and  he  and  the  General,  with  ap- 
petites bearing  witness  to  their  long  fast,  were  with- 
out delay  engaged  in  disposing  of  the  provisions 
which  the  boys  had  brought. 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  the  mystery  of 
tlieir  surroundings.  Each  in  turn  took  the  Gen- 
eral aside  and  held  a  long  interview  with  him, 
and  gave  him  all  their  Cousin  Belle's  messages. 
No  one  had  ever  treated  them  with  such  con- 
sideration as  the  (General  showed  them.  The  two 
men  asked  the  boys  all  about  the  dispositions  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  boys  had  little  to  tell. 

•'  They  are  after  us  pretty  hotly,"  said  the  Gen- 
er.il.  ■'  I  think  they  are  going  away  shortly.  It  's 
nothing  but  a  raid,  and  they  are  moving  on.  We 
must  get  back  to  camp  to-night." 

"  How  are  you  going?  "  asked  the  boys.  "  You 
have  n't  any  horses." 

•'  We  are  going  to  get  some  of  their  horses," 
said  the  officer.  "  They  have  taken  ours  —  now 
they  must  furnish  us  with  others." 

It  was  about  time  for  the  boys  to  start  for 
home.  The  General  look  each  of  them  aside,  and 
talked  for  a  long  time.  He  was  speaking  to  Willy, 
on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  when  there  was  a 
crack  of  a  twig  in  the  pines.  In  a  second  he  had 
laid  the  l)oy  on  his  back  in  the  soft  grass  and 
whipped  out  a  pistol.  Then,  with  a  low,  quick 
ciU  to  Hugh,  he  sprang  swiftly  into  the  pines 
toward  the  sound. 

"Crawl  down  into  the  ravine,  boys,"  called 
Hugh,  following  his  companion.  The  boys  rolled 
down  over  the  bank  like  little  ground-hogs;  but 
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in  a  second  they  heard  a  familiar  drawling  voice 
call  out  in  a  subdued  tone  : 

"  Hold  on,  Cunnel !  it  's  nobody  but  me;  don't 
you  know  me?"  And,  in  a  moment,  they  heard 
the  General's  astonished  and  somewhat  stern  reply : 

"  Mills,  what  aie  you  doing  here  ?  Who  's  with 
you  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  new-comer,  slowly,  "  I  'lowed 
I  'd  come  to  see  if  I  could  be  o'  any  use  to  you.  I 
heard  the  Yankees  had  run  you  'way  from  Oak- 
land last  night,  and  was  sort  o'  liuntin'  for  you. 
Fact  is,  they  's  been  up  my  way,  and  I  sort  o' 
'lowed  I  'd  come  an'  see  ef  1  could  help  you  git 
back  to  camp," 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  ! " 

The  General's  voice  was  still  stern.  He  had 
turned  around  and  walked  back  to  the  cleared 
space. 

The  deserter  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"I  need  n'  'a'  come,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"Where  's  them  boys?  I  don'  want  the  boys 
hurted.  I  seen  'em  comin'  here,  an'  I  jes'  fol- 
lowed 'cm  to  see  they  did  n't  get  in  no  trouble. 
Hut " 

This  speech  about  the  boys  effected  what  the 
offer  of  personal  service  to  the  General  himself 
had  failed  to  bring  about. 

"Sit  down  and  let  me  talk  to  you,"  said  the 
General,  throwing  himself  on  the  grass. 

Mills  seated  himself  cross-legged  near  the  officer, 
with  his  gun  across  his  knees,  and  began  to  bite  a 
straw  which  he  pulled  from  a  tuft  by  his  side. 

The  boys  had  come  up  out  of  their  retreat,  and 
taken  places  on  each  side  of  the  General. 

"  You  all  take  to  grass  like  young  partridges," 
said  the  hunter.  The  boys  were  flattered,  for 
they  considered  any  notice  from  him  a  compli- 
ment. 

"  What  made  you  fool  us.  and  send  us  to  catch 
that  conscript-guard  ?  "  Frank  asked. 

"  Well,  you  ketched  him,  did  n't  you  ?  You  're 
the  only  ones  ever  been  able  to  catch  him,"  he 
said,  with  a  low  chuckle. 

"  Now,  Mills,  you  know  how  things  stand,"  said 
the  General.  "  It  's  a  shame  for  you  to  have  been 
acting  this  way.  You  know  what  people  say  about 
you.  Hut  if  you  come  back  to  camp  and  do  your 
duty,  1  '11  have  it  all  straightened  out.  If  you 
don't,  1  '11  have  you  shot." 

His  voice  was  as  calm  and  his  manner  as  com- 
posed as  if  he  were  promising  the  man  opposite 
him  a  reward  for  good  <(induct.  He  looked  Mills 
steadily  in  the  eyes  all  the  time.  The  boys  felt  as 
if  their  friend  were  about  to  be  executed.  The 
General  seemed  an  immeasurable  distance  above 
them. 
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The  deserter  blinked  Iwiee  or  tlirice,  slowly  bil 
his  shred  of  straw,  Itxjked  casually  tirst  toward  one 
boy  and  then  toward  the  other,  but  without  the 
slightest  change  of  expression  in  his  face. 

"  Cun'l,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  ain't  no  de- 
serter. I  ain't  feared  of  bein'  shot.  VJ  1  was,  1 
would  n'  'a'  come  here  now.     I  'm  gwine  wid  you, 


an'  1  'ni  gwine  back  to  my  company ;  an'  1  'm 
gwinc  fight,  ef  Yankees  gits  in  my  way ;  but  ef  I  gits 
tired,  I  's  comin'  home  ;  an'  tain't  no  use  to  tell  you 
I  ain't,  'cause  I  /.f,  —  an'  cf  anybody  flings  up  to  me 
that  1  's  arunnin'  away,  1   'm  gwine  to  kill  'em  !  " 

Mc  rose  to  his  feet  in  the  intensity  of  his  feeling, 
and  his  eyes,  usually  so  dull,  were  like  live  coals. 

The  Ciencral  looked  at  him  quietly  a  few  seconds, 


then  himself  arose  and  laid  his  hand  on  Tim  .Mills' 
shoulder. 

■■  All  right,"  he  said. 

"  I   got   a   little   snack  M'lindy  put    up,"   said 
Mills,  pidling  a  substantial  bundle  out  of  his  game- 
bag.      •■  1    'lowed    maybe   you    might   be    sort   o' 
hongry.     Jes'  two  or  three  squirrels  I  shot,"    he 
said,  apologetically. 

"  You  boys  better  git 
'long  home,  1  reckon," 
said     Mills     to    Willy. 
4.  "  Vou  ain' 'fraid,  isyou? 

'Cause  if  you  is,  I  '11  go 
with  you." 

Hisvoice  had  resumed 
its  customary  drawl. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  both 
boys,  eagerly.  '"  We 
are  n't  afraid." 

".■\n'  tell  your  ma  I 
ain'    let    nobody    tetch 
nothin'  on  the  Oakland 
plantation;     not    sencc 
that   day  you   all  went 
huntin'   deserters;    not 
^       if  I  knowed  'bout  it." 
•'  Yes,  sir." 
"  An'    tell  her    I    'm 
gwine  take  good  keer  o' 
Hugh   an'  the  Cunnel. 
Good-bye  ! —  now     run 
along  I  " 

"  All  right,  sir,— 
good-bye." 

"  An'  ef  you  hear 
anybody  say  Tim  Mills 
is  a  d'serler,  tell  'em  it 's 
a  lie,  an'  you  know  it. 
Good-bye."  He  turned 
away  as  if  relieved. 

The  boys  said  good- 
bye to  all  three,  and 
started  in  the  direction 
of  home. 

Chapikr  X\I. 

y.^g_  .Vftkr  crossing   the 

gully,  and  walking  on 
through  the  woods  for  what  they  thought  a  safe 
distance,  they  turned  into  the  path. 

They  were  talking  very  merrily  about  the  Gen- 
eral and  Hugh  and  their  friend  Mills,  and  were 
discussing  some  romantic  plan  for  the  recapture 
of  their  horses  from  the  enemy,  when  they  came 
out  of  the  path  into  a  road,  and  found  themselves 
within  twenty  yards  of  a  group  of  Federal  soldiers. 
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(.(iiictly  sitting  on  their  horses,  evidently  giuinhn^ 
tlie  road. 

The  sight  of  the  blue-coats  made  tl>e  boys  jump. 
I'hey  would  have  crept  back,  but  it  was  too  late  — 
they  caught  the  eye  of  the  man  nearest  them. 
They  ceased  talking  as  suddenly  as  birds  in  the 
trees  stop  chirruping  when  the  hawk  sails  over ; 
and  when  one  Yankee  called  to  them,  in  a  stern 
tone,  •'  Halt  there  !  "  and  started  to  come  toward 
them,  their  hearts  were  in  their  mouths. 

■•  Where  arc  you  boys  going.'"  he  asked,  as  lie 
came  up  to  them. 

•'  Going  home." 

'•  Where  do  you  belong  ?  " 

'•Over  there — at  Oakland,"  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  their  home,  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  moved  a  thousand  miles  away. 

••  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  The  other  soldiers 
had  come  up  now. 

"  Been  down  this  way."  The  boys'  voices  were 
never  so  meek  before.  E^ch  reply  was  like  an 
apology. 

"Been  to  see  your  brother?"  asked  one  who 
had  not  spoken  before  —  a  pleasant-looking  fellow. 
The  boys  looked  at  him.  They  were  paralyzed 
by  dread  of  the  approaching  question. 

"  Now,  boys,  we  know  where  you  have  been," 
said  a  small  fellow,  who  wore  a  yellow  chevron  on 
his  arm.  lie  had  a  thin  mustache  and  a  sharp 
nose,  and  rode  a  wiry,  dull  sorrel  horse.  "  You 
may  just  .as  well  tell  us  all  about  it.  We  know 
you  've  been  to  see  'em,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
\ou  carry  us  where  they  are." 

'•  No,  we  ain't,"  said  Frank,  doggedly. 

Willy  expressed  his  determination  also. 

'"  If  you  don't,  it  's  going  to  be  pretty  bad  for 
you,"  said  the  little  corporal.  He  gave  an  order 
to  two  of  the  men,  who  sprang  from  their  horses, 
and,  catching  Frank,  swung  him  up  behind  another 
cavalryman.  The  boy's  face  was  very  pale,  but  he 
bit  his  lip. 

"Go  ahe.id,"  —  continued  the  corporal  to  a 
number  of  his  men,  who  started  down  the  path. 
"  You  four  men  remain  here  till  we  come  back," 
he  said  to  the  men  on  the  ground,  and  to  two 
others  on  horseback.  "  Keep  him  here,"  jerking 
his  thumb  toward  Willy,  whose  face  was  already 
burning  with  emotion. 

"  I  'm  going  with  Frank,"  said  Willy.  "  Let 
me  go."  This  to  the  man  who  had  hold  of  him 
by  the  arm.  "  Frank,  make  him  let  me  go,"  he 
shouted,  bursting  into  tears,  and  turning  on  his 
i-aptor  with  all  his  little  might. 

"  Willy,  he  's  not  goin'  to  hurt  you, —  don't  you 
tell  I  "  called  Frank,  squirming  until  he  dug  his 
heels  so  into  the  horse's  flanks  that  the  horse 
began  to  kick  up. 
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"  Keep  quiet,  Johnny;  he  's  not  goin'  to  hurt 
him,"  said  one  of  the  men,  kindly.  He  had  a 
brown  beard  and  shining  white  teeth. 

They  rode  slowly  down  the  narrow  path,  the 
dragoon  holding  Frank  by  the  leg.  Deep  down 
in  the  woods,  beyond  a  small  branch,  the  path 
forked. 

"Which  way?"  asked  the  corporal,  stopping, 
and  addressing  Frank. 

Frank  set  his  mouth  tight  and  looked  him  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Which  is  it  ?"  the  corporal  repeated. 

••  I  ain't  going  to  tell,"  said  he,  firmly. 

'•  Look  here,  Johnny;  we  've  got  you,  and  we 
arc  going  to  make  you  tell  us  ;  so  you  might  just 
as  well  do  it,  easy.  If  you  don't,  we  're  goin'  to 
make  you." 

The  boy  said  nothing. 

"  You  men  dismount.  Stubbs,  hold  the  horses." 
He  himself  dismounted,  and  three  others  did  the 
same,  giving  their  horses  to  a  fourth. 

"  Get  down  !  " — this  to  Frank  and  the  soldier 
behind  whom  he  was  riding.  The  soldier  dis- 
mounted, and  the  boy  slipped  off  after  him  and 
faced  his  captor,  who  held  a  strap  in  one  hand. 

"Are  vou  goin'  tell  us?  "  he  asked. 

"  No.'' 

"Don't  you  know?"  He  came  a  step  nearer, 
and  held  the  strap  forward.  There  was  a  long 
silence.  The  boy's  face  paled  perceptibly,  but 
took  on  a  look  as  if  the  proceedings  were  indifferent 
to  him. 

"If  you  say  you  don'i  know — "  said  the  man, 
hesitating  in  face  of  the  boy's  resolution.  "  Don't 
you  know  where  they  are  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  you," 
said  Frank,  bursting  into  tears. 

"The  little  Johnny 's  game,"  said  the  soldier 
who  had  told  him  the  others  were  not  going  to 
hurt  Willy.  The  corporal  said  something  to  this 
man  in  an  undertone,  to  which  he  replied  : 

"  You  can  try,  but  it  is  n't  going  to  do  any 
good.     I  don't  half  like  it,  anyway." 

Frank  had  stopped  crying  after  his  first  out- 
burst. 

"  If  you  don't  tell,  we  arc  going  to  shoot  you," 
said  the  little  soldier,  drawing  his  pistol. 

The  boy  shut  his  mouth  close,  and  looked 
straight  at  the  corporal.  The  man  laid  down  his 
pistol,  and,  seizing  Frank,  drew  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  tied  them. 

"  Get  ready,  men,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  the  boy 
aside  to  a  small  tree,  putting  him  with  his  back 
to  it. 

Frank  thought  his  hour  had  come.  He  thought 
of  his  mother  and  Willy,  and  wondered  if  the 
soldiers  would  shoot  Willy,  too.     His  face  twitched 
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and  grew  ghastly  uhitc.  Then  hi-  ihouglit  i)f 
his  father,  ami  of  liow  proud  he  would  be  of  his 
son's  bravery  wlien  he  should  hear  of  it.  This 
gave  him  strength. 

"  The  knot  —  hurts  my  hands,"  he  said. 

The  man  leaned  over  and  cased  it  a  little. 

"  1  was  n't  crying  because  1  was  scared,'  said 
I'rank. 

"  Now,  b()\s,  get  ready,"  said  the  ■  orporal, 
taking  up  his  pistol. 

How  large  it  looked  to  Frank.  He  wondered 
where  the  bullets  would  hit  him,  and  if  the  wounds 
would  bleed,  and  whether  he  would  be  left  alone 
all  night  out  there  in  the  woods,  and  if  his  mother 
would  coine  and  kiss  him. 

"  1  want  to  say  my  prayers,''  he  said,  faintlv. 

The  soldier  made  some  reply  which  he  could 
not  hear,  and  the  man  with  the  be.ard  started  for- 
ward ;   but  just  then  all  grew  dark  before  his  eyes. 

Next,  he  thought  he  must  have  been  shot,  for  he 
felt  wet  about  his  face,  and  was  lying  down.  He 
heard  souiC  one  say,  "He  's  coming  to";  and 
another  replied,  "  Thank  God  !  " 

He  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  lying  beside  the 
little  branch  with  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  big 
soldier  with  the  beard,  and  the  little  corporal  was 
leaning  over  him  throwing  water  in  his  face  from  a 
cap.     The  others  were  standing  around. 

'•  What  's  the  matter?  "  asked  Frank. 

"That  's  all  right,"  said  the  little  corpon-l, 
kindly.  ''\Vc  were  just  a-foolin'  a  bit  with  you, 
Johnny," 

"  We  never  meant  to  hurt  you,"  s.iid  the  other. 
"  You  feel  better  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  Where's  Willy?  '  He  was  too  tired  to 
move. 

"  He  's  all  right.      We  Ml  take  you  t..  him." 

"Am  I  shot  .'"asked  Frank. 

"  No  !  Do  you  think  we  'd  have  touched  a  hair  of 
your  head  —  and  you  such  a  brave  little  fellow  ? 
We  were  just  trying  to  scare  you  a  bit  and  carried 
it  too  far,  and  you  got  a  little  faint,— that 's  all." 

The  voice  was  so  kindly  that  p'rank  was 
encouraged  to  sit  up, 

"  Can  you  walk  now  ?  "  asked  the  corporal,  help- 
ing him  and  steadying  him  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  '11  take  him,"  said  the  big  fellow,  and  before 
the  boy  could  move,  he  had  stooped,  taken  Frank 
in  his  arms,  and  was  carrying  him  back  toward  the 
place  where  they  had  left  Willy,  while  the  others 
followed  after  with  the  horses. 

"  I  can  walk,"  said  Frank. 

"  No,  I  'II  carry  you,  b-bless  your  heart  !  " 

The  boy  did  not  know  that  the  big  dragoon  was 
looking  down  at  the  light  hair  resting  on  his  arm, 
and  that  while  he  trod  the  Virginia  wood-path,  in 
fancy  he  was  home  in  Delaware ;  or  that  the  press- 


ure the  boy  felt  from  his  strong  artiis,  was  a  caress 
given  for  the  sake  of  another  boy  far  away  on  the 
Brandywine.  A  little  while  before  they  came  in 
sight,  Frank  asked  to  be  put  down. 

The  soldier  gently  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  before 
he  let  him  go,  kissed  him. 

"  I  've  got  a  curly-headed  fellow  at  home,  just 
the  size  of  you,"  he  said  softly, 

Frank  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist.  "1  hope 
you  'II  get  safe  back  to  him,"  he  said. 

"  (lod  grant  it !  "  said  the  soldier. 

When  they  reached  the  squad  at  the  gale,  they 
found  Willy  still  in  much  distress  on  Frank's 
account;  but  he  wiped  his  eyes  when  his  brother 
reappeared,  and  listened  with  pride  to  the  soldiers' 
praise  of  Frank's  "  grit,"  as  they  called  it.  When 
they  let  the  boys  go,  the  little  corporal  wished 
Frank  to  accept  a  five-dollar  gold  piece;  but  he 
politely  declined  it. 

CllAI'llk     .Wll. 

TllK  story  of  Frank's  adventure  and  courage 
Has  the  talk  of  all  the  Oakland  plantation.  His 
mother  and  Cousin  Belle  both  kissed  him  and  called 
him  their  little  hero.  Willy  also  received  a  full 
share  of  praise  for  his  courage. 

.About  noon  there  was  great  commotion  among 
the  troops.  They  were  far  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  instead  of  rid- 
ing about  the  woods  in  small  bodies,  hunting  for 
the  concealed  soldiers,  they  were  collecting  together 
and  iirepariiig  to  move. 

It  was  learned  that  a  considerable  body  of  cav- 
alry was  passing  down  the  road  by  Trinity  Church, 
and  that  the  depot  had  been  burnt  again  the  night 
before.  .Somehow,  a  rumor  got  about  that  the 
Confederates  were  following  up  the  raiders. 

In  an  hour,  most  of  the  soldiers  went  away,  but 
a  number  still  stayed  on.  Their  horses  were  pick- 
eted about  the  yard  feeding ;  and  they  themselves 
lounged  around,  making  themselves  at  home  in 
the  house,  and  pulling  to  pieces  the  things  that 
were  left.  They  were  not,  however,  as  wanton  in 
their  destruction  as  the  first  set,  who  had  passed  by 
the  year  before. 

.Among  those  who  yet  remained  were  the  little 
corporal,  and  the  big  \oung  soldier  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  Frank.  They  were  in  the  rear-guard. 
At  length  even  the  last  man  rode  olT. 

The  boys  had  gone  in  and  out  among  them, 
without  being  molested.  Now  and  then  some 
rough  fellow  would  swear  at  them,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  intercourse  with  the  boys  was  friendly. 
When,  therefore,  they  rode  off.  the  boys  were 
allowed  by  their  mother  to  go  and  see  the  main  both , 

I'eter  and  Cole  were  with  them,     Thev  took  the 
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main  road  and  followed  along,  picking  up  straps,  sleeves  bagging  down  with  the  heavy  musket-car- 
ind  cartridges,  and  all  those  iniscellancous  things  tridges.  They  left  the  Federal  rear-guard  feeding 
ropped  by  a  large  body  of  trcvops  as  they  pass     their  horses  at  a  great  white  pile  of  corn  which  had 


ilonii 

Cartridges  were  very  valuable,  as  they  fur- 
nished the  only  powder  and  shot  the  boys  could 
got  for  hunting,  and  their  supply  was  out.  These 
were  found  in  unusual  numbers.     The  bovs  filled 


been  thrown  out  of  the  corn-house  of  a  neighbor, 
and  was  scattered  all  over  the  ground. 

They  crossed  a  field,  descended  a  hill,  and  took 
the  main  road  at  its  foot,  just  as  a  body  of  cavalry 
came  in  sight.     A  small  squad,  riding  some  little 
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il'.eir  pockets,  and  finally  filled  their  sleeves,  tying 
tliem  tightly  at  the  wrist  with  strings,  so  that  the 
contents  would  not  spill  out.  One  of  the  boys 
found  even  an  old  pistol,  which  was  considered  a 
great  treasure.  He  bore  it  proudly  in  his  belt,  and 
was  envied  by  all  the  others. 

It  was  quite    late   in   the  afternoon  when    they 
thought  of  turning  toward  home,  their  pockets  and 


distance  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  liad  already 
passed  by.  These  were  Confederates.  The  first 
man  they  saw,  at  the  head  of  the  column  by  the 
colonel,  was  the  General,  and  a  little  behind  him 
was  none  other  than  Hugh  on  a  gray  roan  :  while 
not  far  down  the  column  rode  their  friend  Tim 
Mills,  looking  rusty  and  sleepy  as  usual. 

"Goodness!    Whv  here  are    the  tieneral  and 
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Ihi^li  !  How  ill  the  world  did  you  get  away?" 
exclaimed  ihc  boys. 

riuy  learned  thai  it  was  a  column  of  cavalry 
following  llie  line  of  the  raid,  and  that  the  tieneral 
and  lluyh  had  met  liicm  and  volunteered.  The 
soldiers  jjrected  the  boys  cordially. 

■'The  Yankees  are  ri};ht  up  there,"  said  the 
youn>;sters. 

"Where?  Mow  many?  What  arc  they  doinj;  ?  " 
asked  the  Cieneral. 

'•.■\  whole  pack  of 'em  —  rii;hl  up  there  at  the 
stablts,  and  all  about,  feeding  their  horses  and 
sitting  all  around,  and  ever  so  many  more  have 
gone  along  down  the  road." 

■■  Fling  the  fence  down  tliere !  "  The  boys 
pitched  down  the  rails  in  two  or  three  places. 
An  order  was  passed  back,  and  in  an  instant  a  stir 
of  |)reparation  was  noticed  all  down  the  line  of 
horsemen. 

A  courier  galloped  up  the  road  to  recall  the 
advance-guard.  The  head  of  the  coluinn  passed 
through  the  gap,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
others,  dashed  up  the  hill  at  a  gallop  —  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  colonel  a  score  of  yards  ahead  of  any 
of  the  others. 

'■  Let  's  go  and  see  the  fight  !  "  cried  the  boys; 
and  the  whole  set  started  back  up  the  hill  as  fast 
as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

"  S'posc  they  shoot:  Won't  they  shoot  us?" 
asked  one  of  the  negro  boys,  in  some  apprehen- 
sion. This,  though  before  unthought  of,  was  a 
possibility,  and  for  a  moment  brought  them  down 
to  a  slower  pace. 

"  We  can  lie  flat  and  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
hill."  This  was  Frank's  happy  thought,  and  the 
parly  started  ahead  again.  "  Let  's  go  around 
that  way."     They  made  a  little  detour. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  crest  they  heard  a 
shot,  "bang!"  immediately  followed  by  another, 
"  bang  !  "  and  in  a  second  more  a  regular  volley 
began,  and  was  kept  up. 

They  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  time  to  see 
the  Confederates  gallop  up  the  slope  toward  the 
stables,  firing  their  pistols  at  the  blue-coats,  who 
were  forming;  in  the  edge  of  a  little  wood,  over 
beyond  a  fence  from  the  other  side  of  which  the 
smoke  of  their  carbines  was  rolling.  They  had 
evidently  started  on  just  ns  the  boys  left,  and 
before  the  Confederates  came  in  sight. 

The  boys  saw  their  friends  dash  at  this  fence, 
and  could  distinguish  the  General  and  Hugh,  who 
were  still  in  the  lead.  Their  horses  took  the 
fence,  going  over  like  birds,  and  others  followed, — 
Tim  .Mills  among  them,— while  yet  more  went 
through  a  gate  a  few  yards  to  one  side. 

"  Look  at  Hugh  !     Look  at  Hugh  I  " 

"  Look !    That   horse   has  fallen  down  I  "  cried 


one  of  the  boys,  as  a  horse  went  down  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wood,  rolling  over  his  rider. 

"  He  's  shot !  "  exclaimed  Frank,  for  neither 
horse  nor  rider  attempted  to  rise. 

"  Sec  ;   they  arc  running  !  " 

The  little  squad  of  blue-coats  were  retiring  into 
the  woods,  with  the  grays  closely  pressing  them. 

"  Let  's  cut  across  and  sec  'cm  run  'em  over  the 
bridge." 

"  Come  on  !  " 

.•\11  the  little  group  of  spectators,  white  and 
black,  started  as  hard  as  they  could  go  for  a  path 
they  knew,  which  led  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
little  piece  of  woods,  licyond  lay  a  field  divided 
by  a  stream,  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  large  body  of  woods. 

The  popping  was  still  going  on  furiously  in  the 
woods,  and  bullets  w'cre  "  zoo-ing  "  over  the  fields. 
But  the  boys  could  not  see  anything,  and  they  did 
not  think  about  the  Hying  balls. 

They  were  all  excitement  at  the  idea  of  "our 
men  "  whipping  the  enemy,  and  they  ran  with  all 
their  might  to  be  in  time  to  see  ihem  "  chase 
'em  across  the  field." 

The  road  on  which  the  skirmish  took  place,  and 
down  which  the  Federal  rear-guard  had  retreated, 
made  a  sharp  curve  beyond  the  woods,  around 
the  bend  of  a  little  stream  crossed  by  a  small 
bridge ;  and  the  boys,  in  taking  the  short  cut,  had 
placed  the  road  between  themselves  and  home ; 
but  they  did  not  care  about  that,  for  their  men 
were  driving  the  others.  They  "just  wanted  to 
see  it." 

They  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  in  time  to 
see  that  the  Yankees  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  They  knew  them  to  be  where  puffs  of 
smoke  came  out  of  the  opposite  wood.  .And  the 
Confederates  had  stopped  beyond  tlie  bridge,  and 
were  halted,  in  some  confusion,  in  the  field. 

The  firing  was  very  sharp,  and  bullets  were 
singing  in  every  direction.  Then  the  Confederates 
got  together,  and  went  as  hard  as  they  could  right 
at  them,  up  to  the  wood  all  along  the  edge  of 
which  the  smoke  was  pouring  in  continuous  pulTs 
and  with  a  rattle  of  shots.  They  saw  several 
horses  fall  as  the  Confederates  galloped  on,  but 
the  smoke  hid  most  of  it.  Next  they  saw  a  long 
line  of  fire  appear  in  the  smoke  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  road,  where  it  entered  the  wood  ;  then  the 
Confederates  stopped,  and  became  all  inixcd  up  : 
a  number  of  horses  galloped  away  without  their 
riders,  another  line  of  white  and  red  flame  came 
out  of  the  woods,  the  Confederates  began  to  come 
back,  leaving  many  horses  on  the  ground,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry  in  blue  coats  poured  out  of  the 
wood  in  iiursuit. 

"Look!   Look!     They  are  running  —  they  are 
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bealirij;  our  men!"  cxclaiinod  the  boys.     "Tliey 
have  driven  'cm  back  across  the  bridge." 
■•  1  low  many  of  them  there  are  !  " 
'•  What  shall  vvc  do  ?     Suppose  ihcy  see  lis  !  " 
■'  Come  on,  Mah'srs  Frank  'n'  Willy,  let  's  go 
honje,"  said  the  colored  boys.   "  They  'II  shoot  us." 
The  light  was  now  in  the  woods  which  lay  be- 
tween the  boys  and  their  home.     But  just   then 
the  gray-coats  got  together,  again  turned  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  dashed  back  on  their  pur- 
suers, and  —  the  smoke  and  bushes  on  the  stream 
hid  everything.     In  a  second  more  both  emerged 


the  point  in  the  road  where  the  skirmish  had  been 
and  where  the  Confederates  had  rallied.  They 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  popping  in  the  woods  on 
the  other  side,  and  were  just  saying  how  glad  they 
were  that  "  our  men  had  wliipped  them,"  when  a 
soldier  came  along. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  arc  you  boys 
doing  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Wc  're  just  lookin'  on  an'  lis'nin',"  answered 
the  boys  meekly. 

"  Well,  you  'd  better  be  getting  home  as  fast  as 
you  can.     They  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  they'll 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  smoke  and  went  into  the 
woods  on  the  further  edge  of  the  field,  all  in  con- 
fusion, and  leaving  on  the  ground  more  horses 
and  men  than  before. 

"What's  them  things  '  zip-zippin  '  'round  my 
cars  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  negro  boys. 

"  Bullets,"  said  Frank,  proud  of  his  knowledge. 

"  Will  they  hurt  me  if  they  hit  me?  " 

"  Of  course  they  will.     They  'II  kill  you." 

"  I  'm  gwine  home,"  said  the  boy,  and  off  he 
started  at  a  trot. 

"Hold  on!  —  We  're  goin',  too;  but  let  's  go 
down  this  way  :   this  is  the  best  way." 

They  went  .ilong  the  edge  of  the  field,  toward 


be  driving  us  back  directly,  and  some  of  you  may 
get  killed  or  run  over," 

This  was  dreadful !  Such  an  idea  had  never 
occurred  to  the  boys.  A  panic  took  possession  of 
them. 

"  Come  on  !  Let  's  go  home  !  "  This  was  the 
universal  idea,  and  in  a  second  the  whole  party 
were  cutting  straight  for  home,  utterly  stampeded. 

They  could  readily  have  found  shelter  and  se- 
curity b.ick  over  the  hill,  from  the  flying  balls ; 
but  they  preferred  to  get  home,  and  they  made 
straight  for  it.  The  popping  of  the  guns,  which 
still  kept  up  in  the  woods  across  the  little  river, 
now  meant  to  them  that   the  victorious  Yankees 
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were  driving  back  llieir  friends.  They  believed 
that  tlie  bullets  which  now  and  then  >et  whistled 
over  the  woods  with  a  Ion-;,  sinj^ing  "  zoo-ec,"  were 
aimed  at  them.  Vov  their  lives,  then,  they  ran, 
expecting  to  be  killed  every  minute. 

The  load  of  cartridges  in  their  pockets,  which 
they  had  carried  for  hours,  weighed  them  down. 
As  they  ran  they  threw  these  out.  Then  followed 
those  in  their  sleeves.  Frank  and  the  other  boys 
easily  got  rid  of  theirs,  but  Willy  had  tied  the 
strings  around  his  wrists  in  such  h.Trd  knots  that 
he  could  not  possibly  untie  them.  He  was  falling 
behind. 

Frank  heard  him  call.  Without  slacking  his 
speed,  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  Willy's 
face  was  red,  and  his  mouth  was  twitching.  He 
was  sobbing  a  little,  and  was  tearing  at  the  strings 
with  his  teeth  as  he  ran.  Then  the  strings  came 
loose  one  after  the  other,  the  cartridges  were 
shaken  out  over  the  ground,  and  Willy's  face 
at  once  cleared  up  as  he  ran  forward  lightened  of 
his  load. 

They  had  passed  almost  through  the  nanow 
skirt  of  woods  where  the  first  attack  was  made, 
when  they  heard  some  one  not  far  from  the  side 
of  the  road  call,  "  Water  !  " 

The  boys  stopped.  "What's  that?"  they 
asked  each  other  in  a  startled  undertone.  A 
groan  came  from  the  same  direction,  and  a  voice 
said,  "  Oh,  for  some  water  I  " 

A  short,  whispered  consultation  was  held. 

'•  He's  right  up  on  that  bank.  There's  a  road 
up  there." 

Frank  advanced  a  little  ;  a  man  was  lying  some- 
what propped  up  against  a  tree.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  there  was  a  ghastly  wound  in  his  head. 

"  Willy,  it 's  a  Yankee,  and  he  's  shot." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  others,  in  awed  voices. 

"  No.     Let 's  ask  hini  if  he  's  hurt  much." 

They  all  approached  him.  His  eyes  were  shut 
and  his  face  was  ashy  white. 

'•Willy,  it's  my  Yankee  !  "  e.\claimed  Frank. 

The  wounded  man  moved  his  hand  at  the  sound 
of  the  voices. 

"Water,"  he  murmured.  ■"Bring  me  w.iter, 
for  pity's  sake  !  " 

"I'll  get  you  some, —  don't  you  know  me.' 
Let  me  have  your  canteen."  said  Frank,  stooping 
and  taking  hold  of  the  canteen.  It  was  held  by 
its  strap;  but  the  boy  whipped  out  .i  knife  and  cut 
it  loose. 

The  man  tried  to  speak  ;  but  the  boys  could 
not  understand  him. 

"Where  are  you  goin'  get  il,  Frank?"  asked 
the  other  boys. 

"  At  the  branch  down  there  that  runs  into  the 
creek." 


"  The  Yankees  '11  shoot  you  down  there,"  ob- 
jected Peter  and  Willy. 

"  /  ain'  gwine  that  way,"  said  Cole. 

The  soldier  groaned. 

"/  '//  go  with  you,  Frank,"  said  Willy,  who 
coultl  not  stand  the  sight  of  the  man's  suffering. 

"  We  'II  be  back  directly." 

The  two  boys  darted  off,  the  others  following 
them  at  a  little  distance.  They  reached  the  open 
field.  The  shooting  was  still  going  on  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side,  but  they  no  longer 
thought  of  it.  They  ran  down  the  hill  and  dashed 
across  the  little  flat  to  the  branch  at  the  nearest 
point,  washed  the  blood  from  the  canteen  and 
filled  it  with  the  cool  water. 

"  1  wish  we  had  souiething  to  wash  his  face 
with,"  sighed  Willy,  "but  1  have  n't  got  a  hand- 
kerchief." 

"Neither  have  1."  Willy  looked  thoughtful. 
.A  second  more  and  he  had  stripped  off  his  light 
sailor's  jacket  and  dipped  it  in  the  water.  The 
next  minute  the  two  boys  were  running  up  the 
hill  again. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  wounded 
man  lay,  he  had  slipped  down  and  was  flat  on  the 
ground.  His  feeble  voice  still  called  for  water, 
but  was  much  weaker  than  before.  Frank  stooped 
and  held  the  canteen  to  the  man's  lips,  and  he 
drank.  T'hen  Willy  and  Frank,  together,  bathed 
his  face  with  the  still  dripping  cotton  jacket.  This 
revived  him  somewhat ;  but  he  did  not  recognize 
them  and  talked  incoherently.  They  propped  up 
his  head. 

"Frank,  it's  getting  mighty  late,  and  we've 
got  to  go  home,"  said  Willy. 

The  boy's  voice  or  words  reached  the  ear  of 
the  wounded  man. 

"Take  me  home,"  he  murmured;  "1  want 
some  water  from  the  well  by  the  dairy." 

"  Give  him  some  more  water." 

\Villy  lifted  the  canteen.     "  Here  it  is." 

The  soldier  swallowed  with  difficulty. 

He  could  not  raise  his  hand  now.  There  was  a 
pause.  The  boys  stood  around,  looking  down  on 
him.  "  1  've  come  back  home,"  he  said.  His 
eyes  were  closed. 

"  He  's  dreaming,"  whispered  Willy. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  die  ?  "  .isked  Frank, 
suddenly,  in  a  low  tone. 

Willy's  face  paled. 

"  No.  Frank;  let 's  go  home  and  tell  somebody." 

Frank  stooped  and  touched  the  soldier's  face. 
He  was  talking  all  the  lime  now,  though  they 
could  not  understand  everything  he  said.  The 
boy's  touch  seemed  to  rouse  him. 

"  It  's  bedtime."  he  said,  presently.  "  Kneel 
down  and  say  your  praycre  for  Father." 
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••  Willy,  let  's  say  our  prayers  for  liim,"  whis- 
pcreil  Frank. 

'•  I  can  say,  'Now  1  lay  nic.''  Hut  before  he 
could  begin 

"  'Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep.'"  said  the  sol- 
dier, tenderly.  The  boys  followed  him,  thinkin;; 
he  had  heard  them.  They  did  not  know  that  he 
was  saying  —  for  one  whom  but  that  morning  he 
had  called  "  his  curly-head  at  home" — the  prayer 
that  is  common  to  Virginia  and  to  Delaware,  to 
.North  and  to  South,  and  which  no  wars  can 
silence  and  no  victories  cause  to  be  forgotten. 

The  soldier's  voice  now  was  growing  almost  in- 
audible.    He  spoke  between  long-drawn  breaths. 

"  '  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake.'" 

"'If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,'"  they  re- 
peated, and  continued  the  prayer. 

••  '  .-Vnd  this  I  ask  for  Jesub'  sake,' "  said   the 
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boys,  ending.  There  was  a  long  pause.  Frank 
stroked  the  pale  face  softly  with  his  hand. 

'■'.Vnd  this  1  ask  for  Jesus' sake,' "  whispered 
the  lips.  Then,  very  softly:  "Kiss  me  good- 
night." 

"  Kiss  him,  Frank." 

The  boy  stooped  over  and  kissed  the  lips  that 
had  kissed  him  in  the  morning.  Willy  kissed 
him,  also.      Tlie  lips  moved  in  a  faint  smile. 

"  God  bless " 

The  boys  waited, —  but  that  wiis  all.  The  dusk 
settled  down  in  the  woods.    The  prayer  was  ended. 

"  He  's  dead,"  said  Frank,  in  deep  awe. 

"Frank,  are  n't  you  mighty  sorry?"  asked 
Willy,  in  a  trembling  voice.  Then  he  suddenly 
broke  out  cr>'ing. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  die  !  1  don't  want  him  to 
die  !  " 
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ALL    A- BLOW  INC.. 


liv  Kail  M.  Clkakv. 


Wmkkf,  the  shadows  pass  he  hcs  on  the  grass, 

Like  a  little  pink  rose  a-glowing. 
And  watches  still  how  the  wind's  sweet  will 

Keeps  the  green  leaves  all  a-blowing. 

Rustling  they  sway  the  livelong  day, 

And  like  a  river  flowing 
By  a  pebbly  beach,  sounds  their  ripply  speech. 

Oh,  the  leaves  a-blowing,  blowing  ! 


When  next  they  leap  from  bud-brown  sleep, 
Their  gay  green  banners  showing. 

And  over  the  grass  where  the  shadows  pass. 
Keep  blowing  and  a-blowing  — 

They  '11  look  for  him,  dear  little  Tim, 
But  will  see  underneath  them,  maybe. 

A  boy  who  can  walk  and  a  boy  who  can  talk. 
Instead  of  a  bit  of  a  baby. 


He  lies  on  the  grass  where  the  shadows  pass 
With  thoughts  too  deep  for  knowing, 

While  the  sunlight  weaves  its  gold  through  the 
leaves. 
And  tliey  keep  a-blowing,  blowing! 


SOME    STORIES    ABOUT    ■llll';    CALlFoRMA     LUK\. 
By  E.  p.  Roe. 


On    the   Pacific  trained  dogs,  rarely  sees  them,  even  though  the 

coast   the    cougar  eigns  of  tliem  are  plentiful.     It  is  probable,  how- 

(our    panther,    in  ever,  that  from  close  coverts  the  hunter  himself  is 

the  East)  is  called  well  watched.     Hunger  leads  them  to  occasional 

"the      California  reckless  ventures  in  search  of  food, 

lion  "  ;     while    in  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  these  immense  cats, 

the    interior   it  is  weak  and  emaciated,  made  its  way  into  the  heart 

more       generally  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  looked  into  the 

known     as     "the  breakfast-room  windows  of  a  fine  biick  dwelling, 

mountain      lion."  The   poor   beast   received   a    lump   of  cold   lead 

People  who   have  instead  of  a  piece  of  hot  steak.     It  could  scarcely 

seen    this    animal  expect  any  better  treatment,  however,  for  all  its 

(the  most  formid-  kind    have  justly  earned  a  very  bad    reputation, 

able    of    the    cat  One  has  been  known  to  kill  fifty  sheep  in  a  single 

specicsonthiscon-  night,  so  insatiable    is    this    prowler's    thirst   for 

linent     excepting  blond.     Pigs,  calves,  lambs,  colts,  and  even  cows 

only  the  jaguar),  or  who  have  encountered  it,  have  and    bullocks  are  devoured   by  these   lions,  and 

related  to  me  experiences  which  may  prove  inter-  therefore  they  are  well  hated  by  the    ranchmen, 

csling  to  others.     But  a  few  years  since,  these  lions  ICvery  means  is  used   to  destroy  them,  and   many 

were  abundant    in  the   mountain-ranges  back  of  annually  arc  poisoned. 

Santa  Barbara,  and  many  still  prowl  around,  chiefly  This  wily  and  agile  beast  when  closely  pursued 

at  night,  in  search  of  prey.     As  a  rule,  they  arc  by  dogs  takes  to  a  tree,  like  a  wild-cat.     A  friend 

extremely  sly  and  cowardly.    The  hunter,  without  who  owns  a  ranch  in  the  Santa  Inez  valley  told 
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mc  111  (lie  narrow  escape  of  a  boy  eniployeil  by 
him,  '1  lie  liogs  liad  treed  a  lion  not  far  from  tlie 
lioiisc.  So  the  boy,  who  was  known  by  the  classic 
name  of  "  I'rospero,"  procured  a  gun  from  the 
house  and  witli  more  courage  than  discretion 
advanced  boldly  and  fired.  The  wounded  animal 
sprang  toward  him,  and  a  second  leap  would  have 
brought  it  to  the  boy,  but  the  hounds  diverted  its 
attention.  A  terrible  fight  followed,  and  it  might 
have  been  one  of  doubtful  issue  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  lion  was  growing  weak  from 
loss  of  blood.  At  last  the  lion  sought  again  to 
climb  the  tree,  but  the  boy  succeeded  in  dragging 
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just  as  the  animal  sprang  to  climb  the  tree.  The 
noose  fell  over  its  head,  one  shoulder  and  one  leg. 
First  sheering  olT,  to  tighten  the  fatal  noose,  the 
ranchman  never  relaxed  his  speed  a  moment ; 
but  kept  on,  out  into  the  road,  then  a  half-mile  to 
the  ford  of  the  Santa  Inez  river,  and  across  the 
river  to  the  further  bank.  The  end  of  the  lariat 
was  fastened  to  the  strong  pommel  of  the  Mexican 
saddle,  and  the  snarling,  writhing  lion  was  dragged 
pell-mell  along  the  dusty  highway,  and  through 
the  rapid  stream.  The  ranchman,  however,  knew 
that  the  creature  had  the  proverbial  nine  hves  of 
a  cat :  so,  having  no  fire-arm,  he  was  puzzled  how 


"  SPVRRING    HIS    IIORSB    IN 


HE    THREW    HIS    t  NSRKI.NG    LASSO,    JUST    AS    THE    ANIMAL    SPRANG    TO    CLIMU    THU    TKK 


it  down  and  killed  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
hounds,  undoubtedly  the  boy  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces:  for  the  cougar  of  this  region  is 
enormously  strong,  and  its  ferocity  is  terrible  when 
it  is  injured  or  compelled  to  fight. 

A  short  time  since,  another  lion  was  captured 
near  this  ranch  in  a  manner  which  illustrates  the 
remarkable  skill  acquired  by  western  cattle-raisers 
in  the  use  of  the  lariat.  A  mounted  ranchman 
was  proceeding  along  the  Santa  Inez  road,  when 
his  dogs  started  this  lion  in  the  open  ground.  It 
bounded  away,  seeking  a  tall  tree,  but  the  ranch- 
man w.is  too  near  and  too  quick  for  it.  .Spurring 
his  horse  in  pursuit,  he  threw  his  unerring  l.asso. 


to  dispatch  the  beast  without  danger  to  himself  or 
his  horse.  A  tree,  standing  by  itself,  gave  him 
the  opportunity  he  sought.  At  a  gallop  he  dragged 
his  victim  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whereupon  the 
animal  made  such  effort  to  cling  to  the  trunk  as 
it  was  still  capable  of  exerting.  Instantly  the 
captor  began  to  ride  in  a  circle  around  the  tree  ; 
and  after  a  few  circuits,  the  lion  was  wound  up 
hard  and  tight.  It  was  then  a  safe  and  easy  matter 
to  end  the  bruised,  battered,  and  half-drowned 
creature's  existence  with  a  hunting-knife. 

A  very  interesting  scene  in  which  a  lion  figured, 
was  related  to  mc  by  a  gentleman  who  was  on  a 
hunting  expedition  wilh  l»"  •■■  'i-r..-  fii.M,,K  ■"  ib-' 
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ranjjc  bcyoml  the  Santa  Iniz  mountains.  Late 
one  nftoriuxin  they  were  sitting  on  a  crag,  over- 
looking a  grassy  valley  which  was  already  in 
shadow.  Almost  beneath  them  a  mare  was  graz- 
ing, with  her  foal  gamboling  about  her.  While 
the  hunters  were  watching  the  graceful  little 
creature's  antics,  it  gave  a  startled  whinny  and 
sped  toward  its  mother,  and  then  it  was  seen  that 
a  mountain  lion  was  in  pursuit.  The  mare  at 
once  offered  battle,  showing  surprising  agility  and 
courage.     She  always  kept  between  the  foal  and 


ended  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  hunters,  after  watch- 
ing the  strange  scene  a  few  moments,  hastened 
down  the  mountain  side  in  tlie  hope  of  having 
a  shot  at  the  marauder,  but  on  the  approach  of 
these  new  foes,  the  great  cat  at  once  made  off. 
defying  all  pursuit  among  the  steep  cliffs. 

A  very  common  trait  in  all  intelligent  animals 
is  curiosity ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  young  lion, 
nearly  grown,  indulged  its  thirst  for  knowledge  in 
a  way  which  unpleasantly  suggested  a  thirst  of 
a  more  sanguinary  character.     A  few  years  since 


the  lion.  Whenever  the  lion  sought  to  spring 
upon  the  colt,  she  would  interpose  herself  with 
incredible  swiftness,  whirl  around  and  let  fly  both 
heels. 

As  usual  with  horses  out  .it  pasturage  the  mare 
was  unshod,  but  more  than  once  was  heard  the 
thud  of  her  hoofs  against  the  tawny  side  of  the 
lion.  In  her  unhesitating  devotion  to  her  young, 
she  ni.ide  a  fine,  inspiring  picture.  Her  neck  was 
arched,  her  action  most  courageous;  and  when- 
ever she  struck  out  with  her  feet,  the  force  of  the 
blows  was  tremendous.   Mow  the  contest  would  have 


a  well-known  artist  of  Santa  liarbara  was  sketchmg 
in  Glen  Annie,  on  the  famous  Hollister  ranch. 
This  glen,  with  its  superb  live-oaks,  forms  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  numerous  canons  running 
up  into  the  mountains,  and  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  city.  The  artist,  without  a  thought  of  danger 
or  interruption,  was  painting  busily,  when  happen- 
ing to  look  u])  he  saw  a  lion  but  a  few  yards 
away.  Merc  was  a  critic  which  any  artist  might 
justly  dread  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  however 
indifferent  he  was  to  the  sketch,  he  might  find  the 
painter  only  too  well  suited  to  his  t.istc.     A  prob- 


So.Mt:    STOKlliS    AHOLT    "Till;    CAl.llOKMA    LION. 


able  bruih,  of  ;i  nature  very  dilTercnt  from  tlie 
brush  with  which  he  had  been  layinj;  on  color, 
now  occupictl  the  artist's  niinil,  anil  he  feared 
that  it  inij;ht  be  one  which  would  leave  crimson 
hues  in  plenty.  What  course  to  take,  he  scarcely 
knew,  and  for  a  moment  the  artist  and  his  visitor 
eyed  each  other.  The  only  weapon  at  hand  w.is 
his  camp-stool,  which  would  close  up  into  some- 
thing like  a  club,  lie  dropped  his  brush  and 
put  down  his  hand  to  draw  the  three  legs  to- 
gether :  whereupon  the  creature  began  to  with- 
draw, a  few  steps  at  a  time,  often  looking  back 
as  though  undecided  in  mind.  It  can  scarcely 
be  credited  with  a  wish  to  become  a  part  of  the 
sketch,  or  with  any  profound  interest  in  the  plot- 
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to  spring  upon  the  painter  if  he  could  have  been 
taken  at  complete  disadvantage.  I'robably  the 
<.|uiet  worker  had  at  lirst  merely  excited  the  lion's 
curiosity.  A  lion,  however,  never  needs  any  one 
to  jog  its  elbow  as  a  hint  that  a  dinner  may  be 
had,  with  or  without  leave. 

.V  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who 
came  here  years  ago  for  his  health,  told  me  of  a 
remarkable  experience  with  this  same  stealthy 
animal.  With  a  friend  he  was  out  trout-fishing 
in  a  wild  canon  among  the  mountains.  The 
gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A.,  had  taken 
his  friend,  a  stranger  to  the  region,  into  the  mount- 
ains, intending  to  give  him  a  chance  to  catch  some 
speckled  beauties  and  perhaps  to  shoot  a  deer  or 
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ure   itself.     The   artist,    however,    interested   the  two.     They  had   their  ritles   with  them,  and  the 

be.nst  deeply:  and  how  far  it  would  have  carried  friend  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  with 

investigation    if   unobserved    it    is   hard    to    say.  his  gun  .across  his  lap.     It  should  be  said  in  his  be- 

These  creatures  rarely  attack  an  armed  man,  or  half,  however,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  use  the 

one  who  is  alert ;   but,  possessed  of  unusual  cun-  weapon.     It  w.is  early  in  the  morning,  they  had  just 

ning,  this  particular  lion  might  have  deemed  it  safe  reached  the  stream,  and  Mr.  A.  sat  on  a  little  sand- 
VOL.  XV.— 52. 
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spit  on  the  farther  side  of  tlio  brook,  engaged  in 
fastening  a  lly-hook  to  a  lino.  His  ritle  was  lean- 
ing against  a  tree  several  feet  away.  A  little  cur 
dog,  called  "  Lady,"  had  accompanied  them,  and 
she  was  indulging  in  a  hunt  on  her  own  account. 
She  soon  foimd  the  dog's  proverbial  enemy,  a  cat, 
but  one  for  which  poor  little  Lady  would  have 
made  scarcely  two  mouthfuls.  Yelping,  she  ran 
and  jumped  into  .\Ir.  .\.'s  arms;  when,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, an  enormous  mountain  lion  came 
bounding  out  of  the  woods  after  her.  He  sat 
motionless  and  almost  petrified,  but  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  The  beast  was  too  near  for 
him  to  get  to  his  rifle,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
he  felt  that  his  only  chance  was  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  those  of  the  lion.  Kvidently  it  hail  been  so 
intent  on  the  pursuit  of  the  dog  that  it  had  not 
seen  him  at  first,  and  three  or  four  bounds  brought 
it  to  within  about  five  feet  of  Mr.  A.  Then  it 
stopped  short,  braced  itself,  and  glared  at  its 
human  foe.  Mr.  ,\.,  with  his  hand  on  a  long 
hunting-knife  in  his  belt,  looked  the  enraged  ani- 
mal steadily  in  its  eyes,  while  Lady  cowered  in  his 
lap.     Every  hair  on  the  lion  seemed  to  stand  out 


straight,  which  gave  it  a  most  ferocious  appear- 
ance. For  a  moment  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
the  creature  would  do  ;  although  if  Mr.  A.  had 
made  the  slightest  movement,  especially  a  motion 
as  if  intending  to  shrink  away,  or  had  failed  for 
a  moment  in  his  stern,  steady  gaze,  the  lion  would 
undoubtedly  have  sprung  upon  him.  It  is  won- 
derful how  the  mind  acts  at  such  a  lime  and  how 
swift  and  curious  arc  its  impressions.  While  in- 
tensely conscious  of  an  extremity  of  danger,  he 
was  also  aware  of  the  ludicrous  action  of  his  friend 
who,  instead  of  shooting  the  beast,  was  jumping 
up  and  down  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  shouting 
•'  shoo  !  "  "scat  !  "  as  though  the  lion  were  noth- 
ing more  formidable  than  a  big  tom-cat.  It  was 
well,  perhaps,  that  he  took  this  course,  for  unless 
a  cool,  steady  aim  had  put  a  bullet  through  the 
creature's  brain,  it  would  have  been  so  infuriated 
by  a  wound  that  Mr.  A.  would  have  had  no  chance 
whatever.  .As  it  was,  the  lion's  eyes  faltered  and 
wavered  before  the  fixed  gaze  of  man,  the  bristling 
fur  went  down,  and  then  the  creature  wheeled  and 
bounded  oflf  into  the  nearest  cover  !  By  the  time 
Mr.  A.  reached  his  rifle  it  had  disappeared  finally. 
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■' '  ^V-  I'OOR  Triirie  !    Everybody  told  him 

i»<K^''*{f\.      that  he  was  stupid,  and  too  small  to 

-.1  ',--*•'         earn   his   living,   and   always  in   the 

^    way;  and  that  it  did  not  pay  to  keep 

a  boy  to  go  mooning  around  the  lumber-piles  and 

among  the  saw-logs. 

'•  Everybody "  meant  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt 
Nancy,  who  lived  at  the  mill  in  the  lumber-camp; 
though  why  they  should  call  it  "  mooning"  Trurie 
could  not  understand,  since  he  never  was  out 
except  in  broad  daylight.  The  truth  is.  Uncle 
Jim  hated  to  be  bothered  with  his  questions,  which 
really  were  numerous,  and  sometimes  hard  to 
answer ;  and  Aunt  Nancy  said  he  ate  too  much. 
So  one  day  they  packed  him  off  to  Uncle  Nat,  in 
the  big  city  where  the  school  was,  and  .Miss  V'iolet. 
Uncle  Nat  did  not  want  him  either,  but  there  was 
no  one  who  did  :  so  he  sent  him  to  school  as  the 
easiest  method  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way. 

One  day  Miss  Violet  said : 

"  Boys,  I  am  going  to  the  sea-shore,  to  Crab 
Island,  for  my  vacation,  and  I  don't  like  to  go  alone. 
It 's  much  pleasanter  to  have  some  one  for  company 
to  run  along  the  beach  and  find  shells,  to  pull  flow- 
ers on  the  marshes,  and  go  out  in  the  sailing-gig 
and  dip  into  the  sea.  I  've  no  little  brothers  of  my 
own,  so  I  want  one  of  you  to  go  with  me,  and  this 
is  how  we  will  decide  which  it  is  to  be  :  you  must 
each  bring  a  collection  of  something  selected  by 
yourselves,  either  from  your  own  homes,  or  the 
shops,  or  from  what  your  friends  give  you  —  what- 
ever you  choose ;  but  it  must  be  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles all  belonging  to  one  class,  and  you  must  be  able 
to  tell  something  about  each  one:  where  it  was 
found,  or  made,  or  grown,  or  what  it  is  good  for.  I 
will  give  you  three  weeks  to  make  ready  ;  and  then 
on  a  Friday  afternoon  we  will  invite  the  trustees, 
and  your  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  sisters,  and 
friends,  and  they  shall  form  a  committee  to  decide 
which  collection  is  best,  and  which  boy  is  entitled 
to  the  prize  —  and  the  prize,  in  this  case,  shall  be 
a  stay  of  two  weeks  with  me  at  the  island." 

How  their  eyes  shone  ! 

"  What  is  the  sea  like?   Did  you  ever  sec  one.'" 


asked  Trurie,  wistfully,  of  the  boys  at  luncheon- 
lime. 

"Oh,  lots  of  times,"  said  Tommy  Needles 
grandly,  as  if  oceans  were  common  where  he  had 
lived.  "They  're  more  like  a  pot  of  suds  when 
it  's  boiling,  than  anything;  only  there's  a  great 
deal  of  it. " 

"Does  it  smell  like  that?"  Trurie  asked.  He 
thought  he  should  not  care  much  for  it,  if  it  did. 

'•  No,  it  smells  salty  ;  because  there  's  codfish 
in  it,  I  s'posc." 

■'  It  sounds  like  a  buzz-saw,  when  it  's  going," 
remarked  Ned  Cantline,  with  an  air  of  wisdom, 
"  and  it  always  is  going." 

Trurie  was  used  to  suds.  Aunt  Nancy  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  from  the  mill  very  often  to 
help  her  carry  out  the  steaming  pot  ;  and  he  was 
used  to  codfish, —  they  liad  it  picked-up  for  break- 
fast at  Uncle  Nat's  ;  and  he  was  used  to  buzz-saws, 
—  Uncle  Jim  had  one  in  his  mill  ;  and  that  was 
always  going,  too,  tearing  the  great  timbers.  He 
could  almost  hear  Uncle  Jim  now,  calling  :  "  You, 
Trurie  !  keep  away  from  that  tiling,  you  young 
rascal !  "  Would  he  have  to  "  keep  away  "  from 
the  ocean  if  he  was  where  it  was  ?  It  was  some- 
what of  a  puzzle  in  his  mind  what  the  strange  thing 
could  really  be,  after  all ;  but  he  would  like  to  see 
one  —  and  with  Miss  \'iolet !  He  loved  Miss 
Violet. 

The  boys  were  wild  with  plans ;  all  talked  at 
once ;  and  each  one,  it  seemed,  already  had  enough 
beginnings  to  keep  him  making  collections  until 
he  was  a  grown  man.     Trurie  had  nothing. 

"  Uncle  Nat  would  n't  let  me  have  anything,"  he 
thought,  disconsolately.  "  He  's  got  enough  to  do 
to  keep  me.  Uncle  Jim  wouldn't  either.  It 's  no  use 
trj'ing  ;  but,  oh  !    I  would  like  to  find  something." 

He  stared  hard  at  his  desk,  and  squeezed  several 
big  drops  out  of  his  eyes  and  shook  them  off  when 
no  one  saw  him.  As  he  stand  and  stared,  trying 
to  wink  b:ick  some  more  drops  that  tried  to  come, 
his  gaze  centered  on  a  funny  brown  knot-hole  in 
the  wooden  desk-top.  He  had  seen  it  many  a 
time  before  ;  he  used  to  call  it  his  fish-pond,  and 
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often  fished  around  its  edge,  with  a  bit  of  string 
for  a  line  and  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook,  until  one 
day  Miss  Violet  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Trurie  !  " 
in  such  a  disappointed  way  ;  as  if  she  lliought  he 
was  a  boy  who  studied  his  lesson,  even  though 
her  back  was  turned.  After  that  he  did  not  fish 
any  more.  And  now,  as  he  stared  and  stared  at  the 
little  brown  hole,  a  big  thought  grew  and  grew. 
It  grew  so  big,  presently,  that  it  shone  right 
through  his  eyes,  and  laughed  over  his  lips,  and 
made  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  caused  him  to 
look  almost  as  proud  as  Tommy  Needles. 

"  He  's  the  handsomest  boy  on  the  bench," 
thought  Miss  Violet,  looking  across  at  him  at  that 
moment.  "  Strange  that  1  never  noticed  it  before." 
She  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  big  thought 
growing  and  growing  which  made  him  look  hand- 
some. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  bring?"  asked  Hobby 
Biglow  the  next  day,  as  they  sat  all  in  a  row  on  the 
doorstep  at  recess  and  swung  their  feet.  They 
were  little  chaps,  and  the  feet  did  not  reach  the 
ground.     "  Let  's  tell  each  other." 

"  Corals,"  said  Ned  Cantline,  with  a  snap  of  his 
eyes.  "They  're  uncommon,  and  wo  've  got  a  lot. 
Grainper  'n'  Grammcr  gave  Mammer  a  box  full 
once,  when  Gramper  went  to  Injy,  or  somewhere 
—  combs  and  neck-chains,  and  lockets  and  br.ice- 
lets,  and  breastpins  and  ear-rings,  and  heaps  of 
things.     I  'm  studying  'm  up." 

Kverybody  seemed  discouraged, —  corals  were 
so  uncommon, —  everybody  but  Trurie. 

"  Well,  1  'm  picking  up  candies,"  said  Tommy 
Needles,  somewhat  recovering.  "  You  've  no  idea 
what  a  lot  of  kinds  there  are  :  balls,  gums,  lozenges, 
mints,  kisses,  mottoes,  sheets,  sticks  —  more  than 
1  can  begin  to  think  of  And  it  's  easy  to  tell 
about  thein :  they  're  made  of  sugar,  and  come  froin 
the  confectioners,  and  feel  sticky,  and  taste  sweet." 

"My!  but  don't  they?"  Each  boy  smacked 
his  lips. 

"  I  'm  going  to  choose  Pins."  So  said  Bobby 
Biglow,  with  great  solemnity.  (From  the  way  it 
sounded  each  letter  ought  tobcacapital.)  "  It  takes 
seven  men  to  finish  one  and  put  its  head  on  ;  sister 
Lil  said  so.  I  'm  going  to  have  all  kinds  -black 
heads,  white  heads,  brass  heads,  coral  tops,  real 
gold,  some  garnets,  and  the  finest  little  pearl  you 
ever  saw.     They  '11  be  awful  pretty." 

"  You  can't  say  '  awful  pretty,'  Bobby  Biglow. 
Awful  means  not  nice,  and  pretty  is  nice;  Miss 
Violet  'splained  that.  What  are  you  going  to 
have,  Trurie?" 

They  all  grinned.  They  knew  very  well  there 
was  nothing  in  Uncle  Nat's  house  that  he  could 
have;  and  he  never  had  any  money  to  buy  with. 

What  do  you  think  Trurie  answered,  when  he 


looked  up  with  such  a  happy  thought  in  his  heart 
that  it  laughed  riglu  out  before  he  spoke? 

"  Knot-holes  ! " 

How  the  boys  did  crow  !  They  laughed  till 
they  rolled  off  the  doorstep  and  over  and  over,  and 
one  of  them  —  a  little  fellow  —  rolled  all  the  way 
down  to  the  gate  before  he  could  stop. 

But  Trurie  did  not  mind.  He  laughed,  too,  and 
said  "  We  '11  see  !  " 

The  corals  were  lovely  ;  all  the  sisters  said  so, 
and  the  aunts  and  the  cousins,  as  lliey  walked 
round  them  softly,  and  spoke  with  exclamation 
points  after  each  word.  T'he  pieces  were  laid  out  on 
the  palest  blue  velvet  —  just  like  the  sky  sometimes 
when  the  clouds  are  blown  out  of  it  —  and  how 
pretty  they  were  !  They  cost  hundreds  of  dollars, 
"Gramper"  said  proudly,  nodding  at  them  as  if 
he  knew'  each  one  personally ;  and  they  had  to 
have  a  glass  case  over  them  to  keep  them  safe. 

The  candies  'Mere  sweet,  indeed. 

"It  took  every  cent  I  've  saved  this  quarter  to 
buy  them,"  Tommy  informed  his  friends  with  much 
satisfaction,  "  besides  what  was  given  me.  Are  n't 
those  bouncing,  striped  fellows  beauties,  though  ? 
And  see  that  little  nibble  out  of  that  one !  I 
just  had  to  taste,  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  'm 
going  to  eat  'em  all,  sotne  time.  Maybe  1  '11 
give  Miss  \'iolct  some,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
shore."  The  others  looked  blank.  "  I  made 
those  little  shelves,  myself,"  he  continued  loftily. 
"  Uncle  Henry  gave  me  the  black  velvet  strip  to 
cover  them,  when  he  knew  what  they  were  for. 
Uncle  Henry  keeps  a  store.  All  sugary  things 
need  money  to  buy  'em  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
Cupids  and  gimcracks  like  those  over  there,  they 
cost,  1  tell  you." 

To  Bobby  Biglow's  friends  there  w.is  nothing  so 
nice  as  his  pins;  and  really  you  never  would  have 
thought  pins  could  display  so  well.  But  Pamela 
Biglow,  who  gave  painting  lessons,  had  suggested 
what  colors  to  put  together.  Blues  and  greens,  she 
said,  killed  each  other :  so  Bobby  stuck  delicate 
little  pink  heads  next  the  blues,  and  lemon-color 
ones  beside  the  greens,  and  lovely  pearls,  and  fili- 
gree silver,  and  cut-steel,  between  golds  and  gar- 
nets and  jets  ;  and  the  effect  was  beautiful.  It  was 
such  a  novel  idea,  too,  having  the  large  ones  set 
in  a  rim  around  the  outer  edge  of  a  great  stuffed 
placque  —  it  was  of  velvet,  and  white  —  with  the 
center  filled  in  with  the  small  kinds  arranged  to 
look  like  flowers  and  butterflies. 

Little  Berger  had  fans,  which  made  a  nice  dis- 
play;  and  Geoffrey  Towers  had  buttons;  and 
Charles  Ames  had  soap-cakes,  in  a  beautiful 
smelling-box  (his  father  was  in  the  business) ;  and 
Harry  Crofts  had  sponges  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  on 
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a  pink  cotlon-tlannol  table-scarf;  and  tlicro  were 
ever  so  many  others. 

Triirie's  came  last,  away  clown  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  where  a  ray  of  yellow  sunsliine  slanted  in 
throui;h  a  crack  in  the  blinds.  It  was  only  knot- 
holes —  nothing  else  ;  some  empty,  and  some  with 
their  knots  in  them  ;  but,  oh,  if  you  could  have 
seen  those  knot-holes  !  He  had  coaxed  Uncle  Nat, 
one  Saturday,  when  there  was  no  school,  to  let  him 
go  over  to  L'ncle  Jim's  mill ;  and  no  miner  picking 
solid  nuggets  out  of  a  goUl  mine  could  have  been 
happier  than  the  boy  who  during  those  few  hours 
poked  among  chips  and  saw-logs  in  that  lumber- 
camp,  picking  up  knot-holes.  If  you  don't  believe 
they  were  pretty,  go  out  to  a  saw-mill  yourself 
some  time,  and  see  what  lovely  things  you  find. 
Pamela  Biglow  never  put  on  canvas  such  soft  colors 
as  Nature  lays  around  the  edge  of  a  knot,  in 
streakings  and  shadings  so  lovely  that  no  one 
color  shows  distinctly,  but  all  run  together  in  a 
beautiful  hazy  way  that  would  make  an  artist  fling 
down  his  brush  in  despair. 

Trurie  had  an  eye  to  effect,  too.  He  would 
have  liked  —  well,  he  had  thought  of  a  plush  mat, 
ora  '•perfectly  elegant  "strip  of  bronze  felt  that  one 
of  the  boys  brought  and  then  discarded  for  some- 
thing else,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  favors. 
He  had  his  own  jack-knife,  and  Uncle  Nat  let  him 
use  the  glue-pot,  finding  it  would  keep  the  boy 
out  of  mischief,  and  Uncle  Jim  permitted  one  of  his 
men  to  saw  out  each  knot  in  the  center  of  a  little 
square  block.  When  this  was  done  Trurie  evened 
the  edges  and  joined  each  one  firmly  to  its  mate, 
and  so  carefully  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  the 
joined  place  was,  except  by  the  difference  in  color. 
It  took  two  weeks'  nights  and  mornings  to  finish  the 
whole  to  his  liking ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  the  neatest  and  oddest  kind  of  mosaic-work. 
There  were  red  knots  and  yellow  knots,  brown 
knots  and  black  knots  ;  smooth  knots  and  twisted 
knots;  knots  with  bark  on,  and  knots  with  bark 
off;  knots  that  were  like  animals  or  faces;  knots 
with  tracings  like  spider-webs  across ;  knots  like 
forests  and  mountains,  and  windmills  and  villages ; 
and  one  was  so  ver>-  like  the  picture  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  the  Geography,  that  Trurie  gave  it  that 
name,  car\ing  the  letters  with  his  jack-knife  under- 
neath. One  showed  so  good  a  likeness  of  Bobby  Big- 
low's  dog.  Spotty,  that  Bobby  himself  recognized  it 
and  cried,  •'  Hello,  Spot  !  "  It  had  the  same  shaggy 
head,  and  wise  eyes,  and  long,  drooping  ears,  and  a 
collar  around  its  neck;  indeed,  as  trustee  Crappcr 
—  who  was  a  jolly  old  man  —  said,  it  was  all  there 
but  the  bark.  Then  how  the  whole  roomful 
laughed  when  Trurie  spoke  up  innocently  :  "  Why, 
it  is  bark,  Mr.  Crappcr  !  "  And  sure  enough  it 
was,  just  as  it  came  from  the  outside  of  a  log ; 


and  the  puckered  hole  in  the  center  made  .Spotty's 
nose.  There  was  one  little  frosty-colored  knot 
that  was  like  a  country  church  with  a  spire,  in  win- 
ter, with  bare  trees  sticking  up  around  it.  Trurie 
thought  it  must  have  been  in  a  board  that  was 
whitewashed  sometime,  to  make  it  look  so.  Then 
there  was  a  very  high,  steeply  one,  that  he  liked 
best  of  all,  for  Miss  \'iolct  told  him  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  the  lighthouse  on  Crab 
Island,  and  showed  him  sometliing  that  was  like 
waves  dashing  up  against  it  at  the  bottom.  He 
thought  of  tliat  one  a  great  deal,  and  placed  it 
more  carefully  than  all  the  rest. 

Well,  after  everybody  had  looked  and  looked, 
and  said  what  a  splendid  idea  it  was  of  Miss  Violet's, 
and  how  neatly  the  boys  had  arranged  their  col- 
lections, and  how  much  the  dear  little  fellows  were 
learning, —  this  was  after  they  had  told  some  very 
interesting  facts  about  the  articles  displayed. — 
they  all  sat  down,  and  Miss  \'iolet  remarked,  with 
a  heightened  color  in  her  checks,  "  We  will  listen 
now  to  the  trustees'  report,  if  you  please." 

There  was  then  so  deep  a  silence  that  you  could 
hear  a  faint  munching  sound  of  candy-balls  some- 
where in  the  inner  recesses  of  Tommy  Needlcs's 
mouth.  And  poor  Trurie  was  so  wrought  up  by 
the  day's  events  that  he  imagined  he  hear<l  buzz- 
saws  going  everywhere ;  and  once  he  thought 
Aunt  Nancy  was  calling  him,  and  he  whirled 
about  so  suddenly  to  run  and  help  her  take  off  the 
kettle  of  suds,  that  he  nearly  upset  a  curly-haired 
trustee  who  was  just  rising  to  speak. 

"  Beg  your  pardon  !  I  did  n't  mean  to,"  apol- 
ogized Trurie,  so  prettily  that  the  trustee  actually 
beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  said,  before  he  thought 
how  it  sounded : 

"1  'm  glad  you  did  it !  —  I  mean,  I  am  glad  you 
are  the  boy  I  thought  you  were ;  for  you  are  the 
boy  who  collected  the  knot-holes,  are  n't  you  ? 
And  you  have  won  the  prize." 

There  was  a  little  hush.  The  boys  stared  at 
each  other.  Ned  looked  at  his  coral-case  and 
sighed  ;  Tommy  glanced  at  his  candy-shelves  and 
reached  over  and  picked  out  a  peppermint  lozenge ; 
Bobby  gazed  at  his  pin-placquc,  and  felt  a  lump 
swelling  up  in  his  throat  but  choked  it  down.  Miss 
\'iolct  did  not  look  up  at  all. 

Trurie  had  to  catch  his  breath  quickly  to  keep 
it  from  slipping  away.  He  looked  straight  up  into 
the  trustee's  eyes,  and  the  trustee  thought, —  as 
Miss  Violet  had, —  "  He's  the  handsomest  one  of 
them."  He  thought  as  Miss  Violet  did  about  a 
great  many  things.  But  he  saw  that  the  boy's 
shoes  were  patched,  that  his  trousers  were  too 
short,  and  his  jacket  too  small.  His  cheeks  were 
thin,  too;  they  needed  sea-air  and  plenty  of  food, 
and  kindness,  in  order  to  fill  them  out. 
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Aiul  tlicn  how  the  sound  of  the  buzz-saws 
whizzed  in  his  ears  !  Or  was  it  the  ])eople  cheer- 
ing ?  Yes,  they  were  cheering;  though  he  did 
not  know  why.  But  lie  reached  out  liis  arms  with 
a  swift  impulse  toward  tlieni,  as  thougli  he  would 
take  them  all  in.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
when  he  tried  to  speak  his  voice  was  husky. 

'•  You  are  so  good  !  You  have  all  been  so  nice 
to  me;  and  Miss  Violet  most  of  all  !  "  ho  cried. 


••  Well,  well,  well  !  "  laughed  old  Mr.  Crapper. 
"  I  finished  school  long  ago,  but  1  have  learned 
a  pretty  good  lesson  to-day  in  the  Primary." 

"  To  think  he  won  the  piize  with  nothing  but 
knot-holes!"  said  Tommy  Needles,  munching 
another  peppermint  lozenge.  "But  you  're  a  fine 
little  fellow,  Trurie,  and  I  like  you  ;  we  all  do. 
.Vnd  we  hope  you  '11  enjov  yourself  tip-top  at  Crab 
Island !  " 


AX     KAVESlJROI'l'IiR. 
By  Anna  M.   Pk.mt. 


A  DEAR  little  eavesdropper  listened  and  smikd  — 
(I  believe  there  is  mischief  a-brewing! ) 
For  the  gay,  young  cadet 
Left  his  new  wagonette 
At  the  fool  of  the  hill ;  and  he  seemed  to  forget 
That  his  high-stepping  courser  perchance  might 
upset 
His  wagon  while  he  went  a-wooing. 

A  dear  little  eavesdropper  listened  and  laughed  — 
(My  sakes!   to  think  dolls  are  so  silly  !) 
Yes,  she  heard  the  boy  say, 


'•  .My  sweet  Mistress  May, 
If  you  'II  marry  me  now,  we  will  hasten  away 
To  a  far-distant  clime  where  't  is  cooler  by  day 
.'\nd  where  the  nights  never  are  chilly." 

A  dear  little  eavesdropper  listened  and  sighed  — 
(Oh  !  what  if  their  necks  should  be  broken  ? ) 
Then  she  peered  round  the  tree, 
Hut  .dl  she  could  see 
Was  two  dolls,  very  stiff  and  as  dumb  as  could  be, 
.And  never  a  sign  in  the  faintest  degree 
Of  so  much  as  one  word  being  spoken. 


WHAT    DORA     DID. 
A  TRri-:  sroKv   ok   a   dakoia   mlizzard. 

I!y  Mrs.   M.   r.   Handv. 


V'oii  can  not  see  across  the  street  from  one  house 
to  another,  and  men  have  been  frozen  to  death 
within  a  few  feet  of  hoine  and  safety.  The  ther- 
mometer falls  many  degrees  below  zero,  beyond 
the  power  of  mercury  to  measure  it ;  only  the  best 


1    WiiNHER   how   many   of  you,    outside   of  the 
North-west  (and  the  city  of  New  York  ! ),  know  ex- 
iLtly  what  a  '•  blizzard  "  is.   Probably  you  think  that 
It  is  simply  a  very  heavy  snow-storm.     That  was 
my  idea  of  it  until  Colonel  Donan,  of  Dakota,  told 
us  all  about  it  one  even- 
ing last  winter,  while  the 
children  and  I  listened 
breathlessly  to  his  story. 
"  Why  don't  you  write 
that  out  for  ST.  Nicho- 
las ?"  I  asked,  when  he 
was  through. 

'■  I  don't  know,"  he 
.inswered.  "'I  never 
thought  of  it.  You  can 
do  it,  if  you  like." 

In  the  tirst  place, 
then,  little  or  no  snow 
falls  in  Dakota,  from 
November  to  .-Xpril.  It 
is  too  cold  to  snow,  and 
the  blizzard  is  not  a 
snow-storm  (in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the 
word),  but  a  cold  wind 
which  comes  sweeping 
down  from  Behring 
Strait,  with  a  velocity 
of  from  fifty  to  si.xty 
miles  an  hour,  bringing 
with  it  a  shower,  or, 
more  correctly,  a  blast, 
of  finely  powdered  ice. 
Imagine  a  thick  fog,  all 
of  ice,  blown  along  by 
a  high  wind  ;  the  tiny 
particles,  coming  with 
such  velocity,  sting  like 
a  blow  from  a  whip-lash. 

Nothing  can  stand 
before  it. 

Those  butTalo  and  cat- 
tle, who  are  used  toil,  _ „.„.^  .......  „.„  .,.„  ,^ „      .„„  „„,.   .„„,^ 

make  for  the  lee  side  of 

the  nearest  hill,  haystack,  or  building,  and  huddle  spirit-thermometers  can  be  used  for  these  low  tcm- 
close  together  for  safety,  trusting  to  being  covered  peratures.  When  going  with  the  wind  you  arc 
by  the  snow,  and  thus  kept  warm:  when,  if  the  driven  along  with  resistless  force  ;  if  against  it,  you 
storm  docs  not  last  too  long,  they  may  escape  alive,     are  knocked  down  and  buffeted  about ;  unless  you 
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arc  so  fortunate  as  to  lind  speedy  help  and  shelter, 
you  arc  almost  sure  to  be  frozen  to  death. 

One  bri<;hl  morning  in  January,  1886,  Dora 
Kent,  the  sixteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  farmer 
living  near  Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  was  busy  in  her 
kitchen,  preparing  the  dinner.  She  had  no  mother, 
and  being  the  eldest  girl  in  the  family,  the  charge 
of  the  household  fell  on  her  shoulders.  Her  two 
sisters,  one  ten  the  other  four  years  old,  were  with 
her,  helping  and  hindering;  while  her  father  and 
three  brothers,  one  being  older  and  the  other  two 
younger  than  herself,  were  at  work  in  the  barn, 
some  twenty  yards  away. 

The  thickly  frosted  window-panes  did  not  admit 
of  seeing  out,  and  the  great  stove  kept  the  room 
comfortable ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  room 
suddenly  grew  darker,  and  there  came  a  rattle 
of  ice  against  the  windows,  as  though  handfuls  of 
sand  were  flung  sharply  against  them,  that  she  was 
aware  of  the  change  in  the  weather.  A  blizzard 
had  come  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

It  was  not  her  first  experience  of  one,  and.  feel- 
ing thankful  that  father  and  the  boys  were  safe  in 
the  barn,  she  quietly  went  on  with  her  prepara- 
tions, until  just  as  the  kitchen  clock  struck  the 
noon  hour  she  placed  the  smoking  dishes  on  the 
table,  and  took  down  the  dinner-horn. 

All  well-built  Dakota  farm-houses  have  double 
doors,  and  she  closed  the  inner  door  carefully  after 
her,  before  opening  the  outer  one.  Standing  in  the 
recess  between  the  two,  she  blew  the  horn  loudly 
and  long. 

Sheltered  as  she  was,  the  snow  blew  thick  against 
her,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  her  stout 
young  arms  could  with  difficulty  hold  the  horn. 
She  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  waited, —  fifteen 
minutes  —  half  an  hour.  By  this  time  the  dinner 
was  as  cold  as  a  stone  ;  she  set  it  back  on  the  stove 
to  warm,  and  going  to  the  door  tried  to  blow  the 
horn  again.  This  time  the  snow  drove  into  the 
horn,  and  choked  the  sounds  so  that  she,  herself, 
could  not  hear  them.  Back  to  the  kitchen  for  fif- 
teen minutes  more  of  anxious  waiting;  then  she 
said  to  her  ten-yearold  sister : 

"  Alice,  take  care  of  Molly  and  look  after  din- 
ner. I  am  going  to  the  barn  to  see  what  keeps 
father  and  the  boys." 

"  Don't,  Dora — //caj-^  don't,"  begged  Alice,  who 
knew,  from  having  seen  frozen  cattle  and  men, 
what  it  meant  to  be  out  in  a  blizzard.  "They  are 
only  waiting  till  the  blizzard  is  over.  You  can't 
do  any  good,  and  will  be  frozen  to  death  just  for 
nothing  !  " 

But  Dora  answered  : 

"  I  must.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  something 
is  wrong,  and  I  can't  stay  here  !  " 
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So,  though  Alice  and  Molly  sobbed  in  concert, 
she  heaped  fresh  coal  on  the  fire,  wrapped  herself 
in  her  warmest  clothing,  drawing  on  high  fur-lined 
rubber  boots,  put  a  flask  of  brandy  in  her  pocket, 
and  took  the  compass  from  the  mantel-shelf  to 
show  her  the  way :  for  not  even  a  shadow  of  the 
barn  (although  it  was  larger  than  the  house)  was 
visible  through  the  storm.  Then,  taking  the 
clothes-line,  she  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  lightly 
around  her  waist,  and,  making  the  other  fast  to 
the  knob  of  the  outer  door,  set  out  upon  her 
perilous  journey  of  twenty  yards  due  north,  where 
she  knew  the  barn  must  be.  Again  and  again 
she  was  beaten  down  to  the  ground  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind;  but  she  struggled  on,  keeping  the 
direction  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  and  at  List 
reached  the  side  of  the  barn.  Thence  she  care- 
fully felt  her  way  —  fortunately  taking  the  right 
course  — and,  finding  the  door,  beat  on  it  with  all 
her  might.  It  was  opened  by  her  brothers,  and, 
in  the  same  breath,  all  asked  the  same  question, 
she  of  them,  and  they  of  her: 

"Where  is  father?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  came  to  sec!"  and  "He 
started  for  the  house  half  an  hour  ago,  telling  us 
to  stay  here  until  he  came  back,"  were  simul- 
taneous answers. 

"  Did  n't  he  t<ikc  a  rope  ?  "  asked  Dora,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  It  is  tied  outside  some- 
where," said  the  oldest  boy,  a  year  or  two  her 
senior. 

"  Then  we  must  follow  it  and  find  him.  Alice 
begged  me  not  to  come,  but  I  felt  sure  something 
was  wrong.  Come,  Joe,  we  must  n't  lose  a  minute. 
Harry  and  Jack  must  stay  here.  Do  you  hear, 
boys  ?  " 

The  younger  lads  begged  hard  to  come  too,  but 
Dora  and  Joe  did  not  stay  to  listen.  "  We  must  n't 
risk  their  lives,  too,"  she  said,  huskily.  They 
found  the  rope  covered  with  snow,  and  to  their 
surprise  stretched  taut. 

"  He  must  h.ive  got  to  the  house,  safe,"  said  Joe, 
joyfully. 

But  Dora  shook  her  head.  "  No,  it  does  n't  point 
south,  as  it  would  if  he  were  at  home.  Besides, 
I  shouted  all  the  time  as  I  came  along,  and  we 
could  n't  have  passed  each  other.  He  has  gone 
the  wrong  way." 

Meanwhile,  clinging  to  each  other,  they  were 
following  the  rope,  which  slanted  lower  and  lower 
until,  a  few  feet  away,  they  found  it  wrapped 
around  the  root  of  a  small  tree.  It  was  harder  to 
keep  hold  of  it  now,  but  Joe  had  brought  a  snow- 
staff  with  a  sharp  hook  at  one  end,  and  with  this 
it  was  possible  to  follow  the  rope's  course.  They 
shouted  again  and  again,  at  the  top  of  their  clear, 
young  voices.     There  was  no  answer.     Still  they 
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toiled  on,  and  it  was  not  long  (though  it  seemed 
an  age)  before  they  stumbled  over  a  snow-covered 
heap. 

It  was  the  body  of  their  father  lying  where, 
exhausted  by  cold  and  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  help- 
lessly to  the  ground. 

Raising  his  head,  Dora  poured  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tlask  down  his  throat.  He  moaned 
f.iiiitlv.      lie    was    .ilive  I     Tluv    lifted    him,    and 
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had  gone  around  the  tree,  unconsciously  crossing 
his  rope.  Thence  he  had  gone  to  the  end  of  his 
tether,  and  in  trying  to  get  back  to  the  barn,  had 
found  the  rope  frozen  fast  to  the  ground.  In  his 
etToris  to  free  it,  he  had  been  blown  down,  and 
thus  dropped  the  end  which  he  held —  for  he  had 
not  taken  Dora's  wise  precaution  of  tying  it  around 
the  body.  He  was  unable  to  find  it  with  his  numb 
fin.;ors.      lie  shouted  vainlv  for  aid,  and.  afraid  to 


dragged  him  along,  vainly  trying  to  make  him 
walk,  since  exercise  was  the  best  means  of  saving 
his  life.  Guided  by  Dora's  rope,  which  she  had 
wound  up  after  a  fashion,  thanks  to  her  thick  fur 
gloves,  they  at  last  reached  the  warm  kitchen, 
where  a  vigorous  course  of  rubbing  with  snow  soon 
restored  their  father  to  perfect  consciousness,  and 
brought  him  out  of  danger. 

He  had  lost  his  way,  and  in  his  bewilderment 


move  in  any  direction,  wisely  remained  where  he 
was.  He  tried  hard  to  keep  in  motion,  but  was 
overcome  by  cold,  and  beaten  down  by  the  force 
of  the  storm.  He  must  inevitably  have  been  frozen 
to  death  but  for  Dora's  heroic  search  for  him. 

.And  the  boys  in  the  barn?  Oh,  Joe  went  back 
for  them  as  soon  as  Iheir  father  was  safe,  and  they 
all  ate  dinner  together,  but  some  three  hours  later 
than  usual. 


Tin-:  I'lXTAii.. 

Rv  Krni.st  K.  Thompson. 


DoL'Bl'l.i;ss  many  older  readers  will  know  thai  Those  readers  who  are  members  of  the  Agassiz 
the  pintail  is  a  common  kind  of  wild-duck,  and  Association  will  have  learned  that  no  one  can  safely 
they  may  also  know  that  its  name  is  derived  from  undertake  to  identify  any  strange  bird  or  beast, 
the  long  and  pointed  shape  of  its  tail.  Some  without  having  it  in  h.ind  to  measure  and  to  ex- 
arc  perhaps  familiar  with  the  bird  itsilf  as  a  amine  :  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten  that 
museum  specimen,  but  prob.ibly  very  few  have  valuable  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  watching 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  undisturbed,  .iiul  in  the  living  creatures  from  a  distance,  by  means  of  a 
its  native  haunts.  telescope.     The   pintail  standing  stuffed  in   mu- 


scums,  and  the  pintnil  lyitij;  all  mangled  and 
bl(X)dy.  were  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  but  it  was 
long  before  1  had  any  Idea  of  the  perfect  graceful- 
ness of  the  living  bird.  Nor  was  it  until  I  began 
to  use  the  telescope,  as  well  as  the  gun,  in  making 
my  researches,  that  my  eyes  were  opened.  And 
then  I  found  that  a  new  and  a  delightful  field  of 
study  was  before  me,  yet  untouched.  Uucks  far  dis- 
tant on  some  pond  were  brought  apparently  within 
arm's  length  by  the  magic  of  the  field-glass  ;  and 
shy  birds,  familiar,  while  living,  only  as  far-away 
blots  of  black  and  white  on  the  quiet  water,  now 
were  seen  to  be  graceful  creatures,  full  of  anima- 
tion, quietly  pursuing  their  ordinary  way  of  life, 
seemingly  by  my  very  side. 

.Many  times  since  have  I  thrown  myself  in  the 
grass  by  some  reedy  lake,  and  delighted  my  eyes 
with  such  a  scene  as  that  suggested  above.  All 
the  drawings,  all  the  dead  birds  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  all  the  descriptions  I  h.id  ever  read,  failed  to 
give  me  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
this,  the  most  elegant  of  all  our  ducks,  the  delicate 
arrangement  of  whose  colors  so  added  to  the  cft'ect 
of  the  perfect  form  .is  to  make  the  bird  even  more 
strikingly  graceful  than  Queen  Swan  herself, — 
whose  form,  indeed,  is  so  closely  copied  by  her 
smaller  cousin  with  the  lengthy  train. 

In  my  .Manitoban  home,  I  had  many  good 
chances  to  study  the  pintail,  and  so  great  was  my 
admiration  for  its  appearance  that  I  had  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  tame  some  for  the  barn-yard, 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  at  length  afforded 
by  finding  a  nest  not  far  from  the  house.  It  was 
formed  of  marsh-grass  and  feathers,  and  was 
placed  under  a  willow-bush,  close   to  the  water. 
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The  eggs,  nine  in  nunil)er,  I  took  home,  and 
placed  under  a  hen.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  were  halclied,  and  the  ducklings  were  at  once 
given  their  liberty  in  company  with  their  foster- 
mother,  whom  they  followed  closely  thenceforth, 
and  thus  learned  quiet,  domestic  habits,  before 
their  wild  natures  had  an  opportunity  to  develop. 
When  hatched,  they  were  clad  in  golden-yellow 
clown,  spotted  with  black.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience, this  is  the  usual  color  for  the  young  of 
the  river  duck,  whilst  the  first  covering  of  the  sea 
duck  is,  distinctively,  black  and  gray. 

They  showed  marvelous  dexterity  as  fly-catchers, 
and  would  make  marvelous  leaps  to  secure  these 
tidbits.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched  they 
could  leap  out  of  a  cominon  water-bucket,  so  great 
was  the  length  of  their  legs,  even  from  the  very 
first.  They  soon  grew  so  large  that  the  hen  was 
kept  standing  all  night  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
them,  and  so  tame  that  they  were  a  perfect  nui- 
sance about  the  house.  But  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  thrive  so  well,  amply  repaid  me  for 
all  the  trouble  incurred  by  the  experiment. 

Alas!  — just  as  they  were  beginning  to  put  on  the 
swan-like  beauty  and  the  adult  feathers  of  their 
kind,  some  miserable  thief  broke  into  the  hen- 
house, and  took  them  all  in  a  single  night.  That 
was  the  end  of  my  tame  pintails,  for  1  have  not 
since  had  a  fitting  time  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. 

1  am  satisfit!d,  however,  that  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  add  this  graceful  bird  to  our  parks  and 
ornamental  waters,  if  not  indeed  to  make  it  a 
cotnmon  sight  upon  our  farm-ponds  and  in  our 
barn-yards  everywhere. 


CIRCUMVK.N  TION. 


By  Rev.  C.  R.  TALEior. 


Once  1  knew  a  little  maid 

Who  declared  she  'd  not  be  weighed. 

Though  wc  tried  full  half  an  hour  to  persu.ade  her. 
No  entreaties  would  avail ; 
She  would  nol  go  on  the  scale. 

Shall  I  tell  vou  how,  in  spite  of  )>■  r   m,.  w.  ■■•Med 
her? 


Once  I  knew  a  little  lad. 
Who  the  funniest  notion  had 

That 't  would,  somehow,  /lur/  to  have  his  picture 
taken  ; 
And  although  we  plead  and  plead. 
Still  he  only  shook  his  head. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  his  firm  resolve  was  shaken  ? 


Says  I'apa  :  "  .\t  any  rate, 
I  must  ascertain  my  weight " : 

So,  with  Bessie  in  his  arms  (who  never  guesses 
What  it  is  he  's  going  to  do) 
//«•  steps  on.      We  weigh  the  two  ; 

Then  wc  take  Papa's  weight  out,  and  that  leaves 
Bessie's. 


Says  Mamma:    "Just  wail  a  bit. 
Here  's  old  Rover  ;  /if  will  sit." 

So,  while  Jamie  (never  dreaming  what  the  game 
is) 
Holds  his  paw,  brimful  of  glee, 
"  Just  to  keep  him  still,  you  see," — 

Lo,  in  taking  Rover's  picture,  wc  get  Jamie's ! 


LITTLE 
boy  was 
looking 
'  willful- 
ly up  at 
a    large 
fa  r  m  - 
h  ()  use. 
For  ho  had 
learn  e  d , 
poor  child, 
to  judge  of 

people  by  the  outsides  of  their  houses.  "Where 
there  are  children,"  he  said  slowly,  "  the  folks  arc 
kind;  —  sometimes,"  he  added,  since  the  best  of 
rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

There  were  no  children  in  sight ;  but  Paolo  could 
read  signs  as  well  as  another.  No  grown  person 
had  thrown  that  battered  straw  hat  on  the  piazza, 
or  tumbled  the  hay  on  the  lawn.  Grown  people 
seldom  use  swings ;  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
leave  a  child  tied  in  one,  in  great  danger  of  sun- 
stroke, as  some  heedless  little  mother  had  here 
left  her  doll.  The  little  Italian  trudged  up  the 
shady  lane  to  the  side  yard,  and  there  were  the 
children.  Four  of  them  ;  the  eldest  about  Paolo's 
age,  but  tall  and  sturdy,  and  busy  with  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

Paolo  had  not  much  Knglish,  but  such  as  he  had 
was  plain  enough. 

"  Please  give  me  something  to  cat." 
"  It  's  all  gone,"  said  the  boy,  tossing  a  piece  to 
the  dog  and  holding  out  the  empty  plate  with  a 
flourish.      He  did  not  know  that  he  was  mocking 
real  hunger. 

"  Please  give  me  some  bread,"  repeated  the 
stranger;   "  I  work  for  it." 

"  You  will  ?  That  's  a  good  joke.  Come  on, 
then,  there  's  plenty  of  work  here,"  and  Dick 
Mercer  led  the  way  to  the  corn-field.  He  offered 
a  hoc  to  the  boy,  who  shook  his  head.  "  Going  to 
back  out,  eh  ?     I  thought  so." 

With  many  earnest  gestures  Paolo  explained 
that  he  wished  to  be  shown  how  to  work. 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  hoe  ?  "  exclaimed  Dick, 
with  hearty  scorn.    "Why,  where  were  you  brought 


up  ?  "  With  a  few  vigorous  strokes  he  destroyed 
forever  the  hopes  of  some  flourishing  smart-weed. 

The  other  was  quick  to  learn,  and  the  two 
worked  side  by  side,  and  were  soon  in  brisk  con- 
versation. Paolo's  share  was  conlincd  to  sundry- 
shy  glances  and  monosyllables. 

An  hour  had  passed,  when  a  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  strode  out  of  the  woods,  gave  a  kindly 
look  at  the  stranger,  and  an  inquiring  one  at  his 
son.     Dick  explained  in  an  undertone. 

"  You  may  as  well  come,  now,"  said  .Mr.  Mercer ; 
"  I  sec  Eliza  has  the  dinner-horn." 

The  three  walked  down  the  hill  together. 

"  Who  's  that  vagabond.'"  muttered  John,  the 
hired  man,  as  he  was  washing  his  hands  at  the 
puinp. 

"  It's  some  of  Dick's  doings,"  replied  the  farmer, 
with  a  chuckle.    "/  did  n't  hire  him." 

Dick  had  hard  work  to  persuade  his  boy  to  enter 
the  house.  He  would  have  preferred  to  cat  with 
the  dog  and  chickens,  but  the  stronger  will  at  last 
prevailed. 

Paolo  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  his  plate  all  din- 
ner-time, except  once  when  Dick's  mother  spoke 
a  pleasant  word  to  him.  Hut  shyness  did  not  spoil 
his  dinner.     How  the  boy  did  eat,  to  be  sure  ! 

Dick,  whose  own  appetite  had  not  been  hurt  by 
his  hearty  luncheon,  was  fairly  appalled  to  see  how 
the  beef  and  vegetables,  baked  apples,  and  pie 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Mercer  kept  on  passing  the  dishes  as  if  he 
enjoyed  it.  but  could  not  catch  his  son's  eye. 

'•  Richard,  1  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the 
father,  as  he  jjassed  his  son  on  the  doorstep. 

The  boy  followed  to  a  seat  under  the  trees,  where 
the  noon  hour  was  often  spent  in  comfort. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?"  asked 
the  farmer,  with  a  nod  of  his  head  toward  the 
house. 

"Oh,  he'll  be  moving  along,  now  he's  had 
his  dinner." 

"  Probably  not,  if  he  knows  when  he  's  well 
treated.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  him, 
Richard?" 

Dick  was  digging  his  bare  toes  into  the  earth 
with  an  embarrassed  air.     Suddenly  he  looked  up. 
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"You  don't  care,  do  yoii,  Father?  1  didn't 
think  you  would.  Vou  were  n't  here  to  be  asked, 
and  —  I  did  n't  think  he  'd  cat  such  a  lot,"  Dick 
concluded,  much  abashed  under  his  fatlier's  steady 
gaic. 

The  hearty  laugh  wliich  he  had  half  dreaded, 
half  longed  for,  broke  out  now,  but  ended  in  a 
sigh. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Mr.  Mercer,  "I  didn't 
think  he  ate  any  too  much  for  a  boy  who  has  n't 
had  any  breakfast,  and  does  n't  know  whether  he 
will  have  any  supper.  He  's  welcome  to  the  food, 
you  know  that,  Dick  !  " 

'■  .-\re  you  vexed  with  me.  Father?" 

•'  No,  my  boy  ;  but  I  shall  be  if  you  don't  answer 
my  question." 

"  What?  Oh, —  1  don't  know,  1  'm  sure.  I  '11 
put  him  in  your  hands,  Father.  Do  anything  you 
like." 

"  No,  no  !  I  did  n't  hire  him  ;  you  must  manage 
this,  yourself!  I  like  to  have  you  do  a  kindness, 
my  boy;   but   I   want   you  to  think  what   you're 
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doing.  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  that  child 
while  he  stays.  You  'd  better  keep  an  eye  on  your 
mother's  spoons.     You  must  n't  let  him  play  with 


the  little  ones,  or  teach  you  anything  wrong.  He 
has  a  sly  look  that  1  don't  like.  I  would  n't  have 
him  about  the  place  at  all,  only  1  know  1  can  trust 
my  son,  if  I  can't  trust  a  stranger." 

The  look  with  which  this  was  said,  made  Dick 
determined  to  deserve  his  father's  confidence. 

Paolo  followed  him  to  the  corn- field  as  a  mailer 
of  course.  Presently  he  made  a  false  stroke  and 
hurt  his  foot.  A  torrent  of  angry  Italian  followed. 
It  might  have  been  swearing.  Dick  was  not  sure, 
but  he  took  prompt  measures.  Seizing  the  hoe,  he 
pointed  to  the  road.  "  You  can  go.  We  don't 
allow  that  sort  of  talk  here  !"  said  Dick. 

Then   followed    humblest  entreaties,  and   most 
beseeching  looks  ;  and  the  young  master  relented. 
"  I  'II  try  you  again  ;  but  you  must  mind  what 
you  're  about  !  " 

They  worked  in  silence  after  that,  Paolo  vaguely 
wondering  at  the  sudden  anger  of  the  queer  little 
American  —  for  it  was  not  his  foot  that  had  been 
hurt. 

Mr.  Mercer  came  by,  stopped  a  moment  to  give 
his  son  an  order,  and  went  on. 

The  stranger  looked  admiringly  after 
the  man  who  had  spoken  so  pleasantly. 
"  He  no  beat  you  ?" 
"  I    should    hope    not,"    said    Dick, 
hotly  ;   "  I  'm  thirteen  years  old." 

'•  No  very  old,"  said  the  other,  with 
his  swift  sad  smile. 

"  How  old  are  you,  then  ?  " 
"  Fifteen." 

'"Oh,    come    now!     You    look    it  — 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  boy,  so  indif- 
ferently that  Dick  believed  him.  "  My 
father,  he  beat 
me,"  he  went 
on,  "oh,  many 
times  I  And  I 
ran  away.  I 
hate  him." 

Angry  light- 
ning out  of  a 
clear  sky  woidd 
not  have  star- 
tled Dick  so 
much  as  the 
sudden  Hash  of 
those  beautiful 
dark  eyes.  He 
shrank  away.  It 
wasbadenough 
to  be  a  beggar 
and  friendless  ;  but  to  have  a  father  whom  one 
hated, —  Dick  could  not  understand  that.  To  be 
sure  he  had  not  had  much  experience. 
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At  dusk  that  day  Mr.  Mercer,  witli  folded  arms, 
was  leaning  against  a  irce  watching  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  bear- 
hug  from  liis  eldest. 

••  What  have  1  done,  now?"  he  asked,  with  a 
laugh,  lie  always  had  played  with  his  children, 
but  Dick  was  of  an  age  to  be  chary  of  caresses. 

'•  Nothing,"  murmured  the  boy,  "only  you  're 
so  good  to  me."  He  darted  away  before  anything 
more  could  be  said. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  exclaimed  the  father,  guessing 
his  thoughts.  "  He  has  n't  much  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  to  l)C  homeless.      Dick  ! " 

"  Sir?  No  fair,  Matt,  Father  's  calling  mc ;  " 
and  Dick  ran  back  to  the  maple. 

"  Where  's  your  boy  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Father!  I  wish  you  would  n't  plague  me  !  ' 

"  I  'm  in  earnest.  You  can't  expect  John  to 
share  his  room  with  a  vagabond." 

"  Would  n't  Mother  make  him  a  bed  on  the 
floor?" 

''  I  suppose  so,  but  she  's  had  extra  work  to-day. 
I  would  n't  ask  her  if  I  were  you.  He  can  sleep  in 
the  barn.  You  'd  better  tell  him  so  now.  He  's 
tired,  I  '\c  no  doubt." 

Dick  obeyed,  but  he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  It 
was  not  his  idea  of  hospitality.  He  would  have 
given  up  his  own  bed  and  slept  on  the  hay,  and 
would  have  thought  it  no  hardship  ;  but  he  knesv 
that  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

People  look  at  things  so  difTerently.  While 
Dick  was  apologizing  for  the  quarters  offered  for 
the  night,  Paolo  seized  his  benefactor's  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

Dick  drew  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  an  effort 
to  keep  himself  from  saying,  '•  Get  out  !  "  as  he 
might  have  done  to  a  fawning  dog.  His  face  was 
so  hot  with  blushes  when  he  returned  to  the  house 
that  his  father  guessed  how  matters  stood,  and  for 
once  forebore  to  tease  him. 

Day  after  day  the  stranger  lingered,  and  seemed 
perfectly  content.  He  did  as  much  hoeing  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  beginner,  and  full  justice 
was  always  done  to  the  well-spread  table. 

"  I  can't  get  rid  of  him,"  Dick  confessed,  at 
last.     "  Father,  won't  you  send  him  away  ?  " 

The  only  answer  to  this  was  a  laugh,  and  the 
words,  '"/did  n't  hire  him  !  " 

Saturday  night  came,  anil  Dic'K  was  called  into 
the  north  room,  as  usual,  to  receive  his  week's 
wages.  It  had  been  a  proud  day  for  the  boy 
when,  about  a  year  before,  his  father  had  said  to 
him  :  ''  Richard,  I  think  you  earn  more  than  your 
board  and  clothes.  You  work  steadily,  and  see  (o 
a  great  inany  things  that  I  could  n't  trust  to  any 
one  else.  I  'm  going  to  give  you  fifty  cents  a 
week,  and  we  '11  increase  it, by  and  by.     It 's  your 


own  money,  of  course,  but  I  don't  wish  you  to 
spend  it  foolishly.  You  must  keep  an  account, 
and  let  me  look  it  over.  To  every  dollar  you 
save  1  will  add  another.  I  can't  do  as  much  for 
you  as  I  'd.like,  when  you  're  of  age,  but  perhaps 
in  this  way  wc  'II  be  able  to  save  quite  a  sum, 
together." 

The  plan  had  worked  well.  The  account-book 
was  carefully  kept,  and  duly  inspected.  Mr.  Mercer 
wisely  made  no  comment  on  one  or  two  purchases 
of  trifling  cost  and  no  value.  Only  by  occasional 
mistakes  could  the  boy  learn.  Dick  had  a  bank 
account  of  his  own  now,  and  was  anxious  to  add 
to  it.  When  a  calf  or  a  colt  was  given  him,  the 
gift  was  not  the  farce  that  it  sometimes  is  —  begin- 
ning in  delight  and  ending  in  a  heart-wrench.  It 
was  a  regular  business  arrangement.  It  would  be 
like  this  : 

"  Dick,  if  you  'II  leach  this  blundering  fellow  tp 
cat,  you  shall  have  half  the  price  when  he  's  sold." 
Now,  that  calf  was  part  Aldcrney,  and  brought 
twenty  dollars.  When  half  of  Dick's  share  went 
to  his  cherished  hoard,  three  dollars  for  school- 
books,  and  two  for  a  pair  of  skates  which  he  had 
long  desired,  his  father  had  reason  to  think  that 
Dick  was  learning  both  the  use  and  the  value  of 
money. 

To-night  he  looked  at  his  half-dollar,  turned  it 
over,  looked  at  his  father,  hesitated  a  little,  and 
finally  said  : 

"  I  'd  like  to  give  this  to  Paolo.      May  1  ?  " 

"  It's  your  own  money.  Do  whatever  you  think 
best." 

"  Would  you  do  it,  Father?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  boy.     1  did  n't  hi " 

A  little  hand  was  laid  on  the  father's  lips,  and 
the  talk  ended  in  a  merry  scuffle.  Dick  did  not 
wish  to  hear  that  remark  again. 

But  Dick  tliought  it  over,  and  when  he  wished 
his  boy  good-night  put  the  silver  into  his  hand  : 
then  he  drew  back  quickly,  fearing  that  hand- 
kissing  ceremony.  But  the  little  vagabond  had 
too  much  tact  to  repeat  a  blunder.  He  poured 
forth  his  thanks  in  his  own  musical  language,  but 
at  least  the  looks  and  tones  were  understood. 

Dick  was  made  very  happy  by  this  gratitude, 
and  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  Paolo's  future.  He 
would  get  him  a  place  in  the  village,  where  he 
might  attend  school  in  the  winters,  and  grow  up  a 
good  and  useful  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  peaceful  Day  of  Rest, 
Dick  happened  to  be  the  first  astir.  He  found  the 
barn  deserted.  This  surprised  him,  for  his  boy 
had  been  hard  to  rouse  in  the  mornings.  At  the 
barn-yard  gate  there  was  another  surprise. 

"  Why,  she  looks  like  a  picture  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

His  favorite  cow  was  decked  with  a  wreath  of 
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the  rctUlcst  clovers,  the  whitest  daisies.  She 
lookeii  lip  .It  him  with  an  air  of  tnild  surprise,  aiul 
tossed  lier  horns  imp.iticnlly  in  disapprov.il  of  her 
adornment. 

What  a  babyish  thing  to  do!  "  thouglit  mat- 
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something  told  him  that  this  was  Paolo's  farewell. 
"  If  that  boy  's  anywhere  around,"  he  said  aloud, 
"he  'd  better  come  in  to  breakfast." 

Dick   never  saw  the   pathetic  dark  eyes  again, 
but  it   was  sonic    time  before    lie  heard    the    last 


ter-of-faet  Dick;   but  at  heart  he  was  touched,  for     about  his  "  farm  hand. 
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A     fOM  PROMISE 


Bv  A.  R.  Wells. 


Onci;  two  little  gentlemen,  very  polite, 
Stepped  up  to  a  gate  that  was  narrow  —  quite. 
The  one  (who  was  very  well  bred  and  thin) 
Was  plainly  intending  to  pass  within. 
The  other  (remarkably  bland  and  stout) 
Was  just  as  surely  resolved  to  pass  out. 
Now  what  could  the  two  little  gentlemen  do  ?  — 
But  say  with  a  bow,  "After  you  !"     "  Ahcr  you .'" 
And  there  they  stood  bowing,  w  ith  courteous  smile, 
Their  hats  in  their  hands,  for  a  marvelous  while  ; 
For  the  ihiii  little  man  was  very  well  bred. 
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And  the  stout  man  had  not  a  rude  hair  in  his  head. 

But  there  chanced  that  way  a  philosopher  wise, 

Who  sagely  effected  a  compromise  : 

That  each  in  turn  should  go  through  the  last; 

Thus  might  the  troublesome  gate  be  passed. 

So  first  the  courteous  gentleman  thin. 

With  greatest  reluctance  passed  within. 

And  then  the  well-mannered  gentleman  stout, 

With  polished  obeisance  made  his  way  out. 

But  sadly  turned  and  went  back  that  he 

Might  share  in  the  breach  of  courtesy  ! 

Then  the  thin  little  man  stepped  out  once  more, 

Contentedly,  where  he  was  before. 

.•\nd  thus  having  settled  the  difficult  case, 

I-".nrh  walked  away  with  a  jubilant  face. 
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II.  for  the  admirable  training  that  she  had  received 

from  the  parental  hand.  Yet  she  availed  herself 
more  than  once,  or  twice,  of  opportunities  to  let 
Little  Ike  understand,  as  far  as  possible,  her  satis- 
faction at  being  withdrawn  from  his  intimate  com- 
panionship, and  to  try  to  devolve  upon  him  some 
part  of  the  gratitude  to  herself  that  her  mammy 
had  exacted. 

'•  Laws  o'  massy,  but  I  's  glad  to  let  my  shoulders 
an'  back  git  some  res'  from  tolin'  you  roun',  an'  from 
bein'  whoop'  fer  your  badness.  Ef  you  wus  to  live 
i>  to  others  to  wait  on  a  hundid  year,  you  could  n't  pay  me  back,  cf  you 
them,  perhaps  a  larger  wus  to  try, — an' which  you  ain' gwinc  try.  An' es 
number  of  them  would  fer  you,  Neel,  I  'm  t'ankful  time  come  fer  you  to 
do  their  very  best  to  get     git  yo'  share.     Fer  you  laugh  at  me,  same  as  Ike, 


W  n  ATICVER  may  have 
been  the  causes  that  re- 
tarded Little  Ike  Temp- 
lin's  normal  growth, 
every  one  was  becoming 
tired.  If  weakly  people 
in  general  could  only 
know  and  would  only 
reflect  how  tiresome  it 


strong     and     make     no 
more  ado  about  it.       At 
least,    Till   daily    indulged 
these    thoughts    about    the 
charge   that    had    been    im- 
posed upon  her  by  some  malign 
influence  or  other.  Till  did  n't  know 


an'  you  boy  in  de  bargain,  an'  kin  stan'  it,  an'  kin 
see  how  't  is.  An'  now  I  gwine  in  Miss'  house,  I 
is,  an'  I  wan'  bofe  un  you  to  mine  how  you  ev'n 
speaks  ter  me,  fer  I  specks  to  hav  might'  little  ter 
do  wid  sech  es  you.     You  hcerd  me?" 

Ike,  though  yet  he  had  learned  to  utter  only  a 
few  words,  fully  understood  these  valedictory  rc- 


what.   He  continued  to  devour  all  edible,  and     marks  of  his  sister;  and  she  was  pleased  to  note 


not  a  few  inedible,  substances  within  his  reach,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  even  an  added  enjoyment  in 
the  punishments  which  Till  got  for  her  and  his  own 
misdemeanors.  If  Till's  mind  was  ever  troubled 
by  thoughts  that  she  ought  to  be  a  better  girl,  she 


that  he  regretted  the  separation,  for  though  their 
relation  had  been  wanting  in  cordiality,  he  doubted 
whether  that  with  Neel  would  not  be  less  so. 

Neel  was  a  stout,  vigorous  fellow,  a  year  or  so 
younger  than  his  sister.     He  fully  shared  in  her 


doubtless   was  consoled   by  the  belief  that  both     estimate  of  Little  Ike ;  but  he  well  knew  that  his 


personally   and    vicariously   she   was    continually 
making  more  than  satisfactory  expiation. 

But  Till  was  destined  for  better  tasks,  and  she 
hailed   their  advent  with  delight.     About  a  year 


discomfiture  at  succeeding  to  her  position  need  not 
be  expressed  ;  and  so  he  set  to  work  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself 
as  possible,  and  only  in  order  to  evade  a  trouble 


after  the  scene  described  in  the  preceding  paper,     of  another  kind  connected  not  remotely  with  the 
sh--  was  installed  one  of  her  mistress's  housemaids,     peachy-tree. 


Her  mammy  also  appreciated  the  honor  of  the 
promotion,  and  impressed  upon  Till  that  she  owed 
it  all  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raised. 
•'  You  sec  now  whut  't  is  to  have  a  mammy  dat 


That  some  improvement  had  been  made  in  Lit- 
tle Ike,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny.  His  head  and 
body  had  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body.    Not  only  so,  but  his  legs  had  correspond- 


lights  on   you  'casion'ly  wid  dc   peachy-tree,  ter  ingly  lengthened,  and  lately  had  begun  to  take  on 

stop  some  o'  ycr  badness.     An'  I  s'pose  I  got  to  a  roundness  that  gave  hopes  of  pleasant  results  at 

go  thoo  the  same  'long  o'  Neel.    Well,  dc  Scriplcr  some  indefinite  future  period.     They  even  could 

say  dcm   dat   has   chillun    got   ter  have   trouble,  be  stood  on  alone,  but  this  was  the  extent. 
Yet,  if  people  kin   raise  'em   right,  den  dey  kin         Notwithstanding  the  announcement,   hereinbe- 

git  some  sat'sfaction  outn  'cm.     Now,   you  min'  fore  recorded,  of  an  intention   to  withdraw    from 

an'  ten'  to  Miss'  business,  'ca'se  you  know  she  wan'  the  society  of  her  brothers,  Till's  interest  in  them 

no  laziness  an'  no  meanness  o'  no  kinc."  was  preserved  to  such  degree  that  she  was  always 

Till  expressed  in  becoming  terms  her  gratitude  prompt  to  report  to  her  mammy  whatever  of  Neel's 
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derelictions  she  happened  to  observe  while  engaged 
in,  or  resting  from,  her  new  duties ;  for  she  seemed 
disposed  that  Neel  should  succeed  to  the  incum- 
brances as  well  as  the  emoluments  (whatever  the 
latter  might  be)  appurtenant  to  his  office.  Ncol, 
therefore,  thought  well  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  Till, 
so  far  as  possible,  until  he  was  relieved  of  her  sur- 
veillance. One  day,  wlien  upon  an  exaggerated 
report  by  Till  his  mammy  had  punished  him  more 
severely  than  was  just,  Mrs.  Templin,  having  as- 
certained the  facts,  threatened  Till  with  expulsion 
to  the  field  if  she  did  not  cease  altogether  from  talc- 
bearing.      From  that  time  Till  meddled  no  more. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  admitted  that  Neel 
was  an  improvement  on  Till.  Little  Ike  cried 
much  less  than  formerly.  Neel  early  discovered 
that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  conciliate  Ike  and 
gain  his  confidence  and  make  him,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  recipient  of  his  own.  Little  Ike  was  labored 
with  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  meanness, 
even  the  enormous  wickedness,  of  everlastingly 
telling  on  people,  whether  by  language  or  signs. 
In  time  the  invalid  was  made  fond  of  excursions 
more  extended  than  those  indulged  in  during  the 
sister's  administration.  He  was  taken  into  the  lanes 
fronting,  and  in  the  rear  of,  the  yard  ;  to  the  horse- 
lot  ;  to  the  spring  and  other  interesting  resorts. 
Often,  by  silent,  unobserved  circuits,  visitations 
were  made  to  the  back  parts  of  the  garden  where 
trie  fruit  trees  were  and  the  turnip  patch.  When- 
ever Ike  took  the  notion  to  cry,  it  had  already  been 
contrived  by  Neel  that  this  exercise  should  take 
place  out  of  hearing  from  the  kitchen.  Afterward, 
when  drawing  nearer  home,  the  crier  was  given 
something  good  that  had  been  specifically  reserved 
until  then.  Then  they  would  come  back,  both  in 
jolly  mood.  Neel  had  taught  Ike  to  play  that 
Neel  was  his  horse,  and  to  give  in  magisterial 
tones  words  of  command,  prompt  obedience  to 
which  pleased  the  rider  much. 

Yet,  Ike  would  not  learn  to  walk.  At  least  he 
did  not ;  and,  as  intimated  before,  people  were 
growing  tired  of  waiting  for  an  event  so  cordially 
desired. 

During  this  period  of  anxiety,  Mrs.  Templin 
thought  one  day  that  she  would  go  to  the  length 
of  offering  to  Neel  a  reward  of  a  new-  silver  dollar 
as  soon  as  Little  Ike  was  able  to  walk,  without 
falling,  a  —  she  kindly  named  a  reasonably  lim- 
ited—  number  of  consecutive  steps. 

The  announcement  of  this  munificent  offer  made 
Necl's  very  blood  tingle  through  and  through  him. 
He  said  to  several  of  his  companions  that  he  felt  it 
in  his  bones  that  he  would  win,  and  that  in  shorter 
time  than  people  expected.  His  mind  began  to 
revolve  big  thoughts  regarding  suitable  investment 
of  the  reward  he  was  destined  to  realize. 
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It  came  to  pass,  before  a  very  long  tiine,  that  a 
friendship,  or  something  like  it,  rose  between 
them.  A  boy  can  manage  a  boy,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  such  management  as  Little  Ike  needed, 
better  than  a  girl  can. 

Difficult  as  the  case  was,  yet  the  feeling  in  Neel's 
bones  continuing  to  encourage  and  urge,  he  sought 
with  persistence  for  ex|)edients  whose  repeated 
failures  may  have  fretted,  even  disgusted  him,  but 
never  drove  him  even  to  a  thought  of  remitting 
them.  Sometimes,  when  both  were  in  hilarious 
mood,  Neel  would  sing  and  dance  jigs  with  utmost 
vigor,  and,  standing  his  audience  upon  its  legs, 
invite  and  tempt  it  to  imitate  his  own  ecstatic 
agility.  The  said  audience  occasionally  would  take 
two  or  three  steps,  but  then,  frightened  by  this 
temerity,  it  would  stop  and  totter.  Then  the 
exhibitor,  dreading  the  discouraging  effects  of  a 
fall,  would  snatch  his  audience  into  his  arms,  and 
praise  it  to  the  very  skies. 

"  You  does  beat  qucation  !  "  muttered  Neel  one 
day,  in  disgust  at  such  long-continued  delay  in  the 
realization  of  his  hopes.  "  Boy,  you  des'  like  a 
t'yarpin,  dat  won'  move  'cep'n'  folks  put  coal 
o'  fire  on  his  back, —  an'  dat  whut  1  gwine  do  wid 
you." 

Though  remembering  his  mistress's  injunction 
that  he  was  always  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  should 
not  be  hurt,  yet  it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  his  dis- 
cipline from  the  sportive  to  the  serious,  with  pru- 
dent intention,  however,  to  stop  far  on  this  side  of 
the  tragic.  Luxurious  as  Little  Ike  was,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  fear.  X'arious  objects  of  fright,  some 
real,  others  imaginary,  Neel  had  purposely  exag- 
gerated ;  and  sometimes  when  his  pupil  would  be 
standing  with  his  face  toward  the  house  and  his 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  Neel  would  suddenly 
ejaculate,  "  Dar  dey  come  now,  dis  minute  !  "  and 
then  start  as  if  in  utmost  terror  he  were  going  to 
flee  away  alone.  Then  Little  Ike,  lifting  his 
voice  to  its  highest,  would  plunge  forward,  and 
just  before  he  would  have  fallen,  Neel  would 
rescue  him  and  scamper  away  with  his  precious 
charge. 

What  he  meant  by  "  dey"  Little  Ike  well  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  large  pig  of  the  breed  called 
"razor-back,"  which  nosed  about  the  horse-lot, 
and,  whenever  possible,  entered  the  yard.  Its 
normal  state  seemed  to  be  one  of  raging  hunger. 
A  convicted,  reckless  thief,  even  a  robber,  time 
and  time  again,  and  that  in  the  broad  daylight, 
had  it  been  run  out  of,  not  only  the  yard,  the  gar- 
den, the  patches  around,  but  the  kitchen, —  yea. 
the  very  piazza  of  the  white  house.  Little  Ike 
stood,  perhaps  I  should  more  properly  say  sat,  in 
mortal  fear  of  "  Ole  Flop-ear,"  as  this  beast  was 
named. 
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Xcel  congratulated  himself  on  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  the  new  method  over  those  that  he  had 
been  employing  theretofore. 

■•  I  'm  boun'  fer  dat  dollar,  niist'ess,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Templin,  one  day.  "  Li'U'  Ike  don'  lack  but 
seb'n  steps  fer  dem  you  laid  off." 

■'  .Ml  right,  Neel,"  she  answered.  "  1  've  a 
brand-new  dollar,  so  bright  you  can  sec  your  face 
in  it.  But  mind,  you  are  not  to  let  him  get 
hurt." 
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projecting  roots  of  a  large  oak  that  stood  near 
the  w.alk,  about  midway  between  the  gate  and  tlie 
white  house.  It  was  but  a  brief  while  before  Lit- 
tle Ike,  yet  holding  in  hand  his  bread,  was  dozing. 
Neel  rose.  Just  at  that  moment  Old  Flop-car 
appeared  at  the  gate  and  sent  inquiring  looks 
through  the  pales.  Casting  his  eyes  cautiously 
all  around,  Neel  moved  softly  to  the  gate,  silently 
lifted  its  latch,  threw  it  a  few  inches  ajar,  and  in 
a  low  voice  called  Iwck  the  pig,  which  had  retreated 


"Oh,  no  'm,  he  sh'a'n'  git  hurted." 
Like  other  luxurious  tons  vivants.  Little  Ike  was 
accustomed  to  take,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  din- 
ner, a  siesta.  Dinner  over,  he  would  be  dismissed 
by  his  mammy  with  a  piece  of  bread  sauced 
with  gravy,  and  afterward  set  down  by  Neel  in 
a  comfortable  place  where  he  soon  dropped 
asleep.  One  afternoon  the  mammy  ordered  Neel 
not  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  her  own  call  and 
that  of  Little  Ike,  and  directed  that  as  soon  as  the 
latter  should  fall  asleep,  he  should  return  in  order 
to  draw  and  bring  to  her  from  the  well  several  pails 
of  water. 

Neel  bestowed  his  charge  snugly  between  two 
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from  his  advance.  Returning  on  tiptoe,  he  fur- 
tively withdrew  the  bread  from  his  brother's  hand, 
and  wrapped  it  in  a  fold  of  his  garment.  This  he 
did  in  order  to  prevent  Old  Flop-car  from  snatch- 
ing it,  if  the  pig  should  set  eyes  upon  it  while 
passing  that  w.ay.  Hishope  was  that  the  child  might 
be  tiwakened  by  its  movements  and  gruntings, 
and,  finding  none  near  to  deliver  from  its  jaws, 
avail  himself  of  those  legs  (touching  which  it 
was  Neel's  settled  opinion  that  it  was  high  time 
that  Little  Ike  knew  what  they  were  made  for), 
and  would  accomplish  at  least  the  steps  that 
were  yet  lacking  to  the  complement  so  eagerly 
desired. 

Then  Neel  went  rapidly  to  the  kitchen,  took  the 
water-pail  and  repaired  to  the  well.  The  bucket 
had  just  reached  the  bottom  when  was  heard  the 
first  of  a  series  of  shrieks  that  sounded  as  if  Little 
Ike  W.1S  doing  his  best.     Kitchen-broom  in  hand. 
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mother  Judy  ran  to  tlic  door  and  rushed  out,  doing 
her  best  also,  in  that  Une.  Mrs.  Tcmphn,  dropping 
her  sewing,  came  forth,  and  she  ran  screaming. 
Ncel  left  the  well-bucket  whore  it  was,  and  he  ran 
screaming.  The  hands  who  were  at  work  in  a 
field  near  by  came  running,  the  women  screaming 
in  concert,  although  having  no  conception  what  it 
was  all  about.  Above  all,  as  well  it  might,  rose 
the  voice  of  Little  Ike. 

This  is  what  had  happened. 

Old  Flop-ear,  having  been  actually  invited  within 
the  yard,  marched  in.  Following  Neel  a  few  stcjjs, 
hoping  he  had  something,  the  beast  turned  from 
the  walk  and  began  on  a  search.  When  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  white  oak,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  the  bread,  it  approached,  and  after  a  second's 
nosing,  suddenly  snatched  the  tempting  morsel, 
folded  as  it  was  in  Ike's  clothes.  On  Little  Ike's 
awakening  and  uttering  his  first  scream,  the  pig 


treat.  As  the  animal  made  its  first  grab,  one  of 
its  feet  was  planted  upon  another  part  of  the  boy's 
clothing,  and  the  part  already  seized  was  torn 
away.      Holding  to  this.  Flop-car  ran  on. 

Now  what  would  you  guess  was  done  by  Little 
Ike  then  and  there?  No  sooner  did  he  find  him- 
self aloof  from  the  spoiler  than — -being  convinced 
that  the  pig,  after  devouring  what  it  already  had, 
would  return  for  the  rest  of  hiin,  and  feeling 
lliroughout  his  whole  being  that  his  only  hope  of 
rescue  lay  in  his  legs  —  he  rose,  and  yet  scream- 
ing, made  for  the  kitchen.  Past  Neel,  past  his 
mammy,  past  his  mistress  who  called  to  him  in 
vain  in  the  midst  of  his  rush,  he  halted  not  until 
he  had  reached  the  kitchen  step.  Quickly  climb- 
ing this,  he  entered,  and  was  in  the  act  of  shutting 
the  door  —  and  that  with  a  slam!  —  when  over- 
taken by  his  pursuers. 

The  mistress  had   to  sit  idle  for  a  while,  until 
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wheeled,  and  yet  holding  to  its  prize,  sought  the  she   could    recover    from    her    laughter.      In    this 

gate,  dragging  after  it  the  victim  of  the  audacious  every  one  joined  heartily,  except  the  mother.   In- 

robbcry.    The  scene  was  appalling.    I5y  good  luck  dignation,  and  not  mirthfulness,  was  now  agitating 

however,  it  happened  that  Flop-ear,  having  cleared  her. 

the  gate,  paused  a  nioinent  for  the  purpose  of  get-  "  Ff  1  had  o'  known  dat,  1  'd  o'  sot  Die  Flop-car 

ling  a  surer  grip  preparatory  for  more  rapid  re-  alter  yer  a  year  ago!     Whut  dcr  martcr  wid  your 
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not  bciii'  able  to  walk,  cli  ?     You  wan'  do  peachy-  in  tlic  family  <»//  the  circumstances  attending  Flop- 
tree;  an' cf  1 'ni  spared  1  g^vine  see  you  git  it."  ear's  ingress   through    the   yard-gate.      And  the 
Possibly  it  is  due  to  entire  candor  to  state  that  not  silver  dollar  hail  been  in  Ned's  possession  for  sonic 
until  some  time  afterward  were  accurately  known  time  before  full  revelation  was  made. 
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O.VF.   of  the  most  interest- 
portions   of   my   travels 
.Around  the  World  on  a 
Bicycle,"    was   the   ride 
through  British  India. 
Many  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  will   be 
surprised   to  read, 
as  I  certainly  was 
o  find,    that   the 
most       magnifi- 
cent    highways 
and     best-kept 
roads    in    the 
world   are  in 

traveled  on  my  bicycle 

teen  hundred  miles  of 

broad,  smooth, and  well- 

the     finest     boulevards 

in  the  suburbs  or  parks 

American  city.     .And  for 

considerable  distance  this 

highway,  known   as    the 

Trunk  Road,  is  converted 

a  splendid  avenue  by  rows 

shade  trees  on  either  side. 

Chief  among   these  trees 

arc  the  becl,  nim,  pcepul 

and  banyan:  all  of  which 

the  Hindoos  have  invested 

with  the  odor  of  sanctity, 

as  representing  some  one 

of  the  numerous  gods  they 

worship.        Now    and    then 

I  came  to  a  tree,   the   trunk 

of  which  was  fantastically  streaked  with  red  paint. 

These  were  trees  especially  selected  for  worship ; 

and  often  a  number  of  natives  would  be  ranged  in 

a  circle  about  such  a  tree,  bowing  themselves  to 

the  ground  and  offering'.up  their  prayers  to  the 


spreading  tree  and,  through  it,  to  the  god  whom 
it  represented. 

Roosting  and  perching  among  the  branches  of 
these  sacred  trees,  1  sometimes  saw  large  numbers 
of  pea-fowls.  These  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
run  wild  in  the  Indian  jungles,  strut  freely  about 
the  rice-fields,  and  frequent  the  sacred  trees  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  Those  that  frequent  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  and  stroll  about  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  villages,  are  almost  as  tame  and  fearless 
in  the  presence  of  man  as  the  domesticated  ones 
that  so  proudly  strut  about  the  lawn  of  an  Ameri- 
can country-house. 

The  reason  for  their  lameness  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  also,  in  common  with  many  things 
in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are 
held  sacred  by  tin;  Hindoos.  The  natives  never 
hunt,  frighten,  nor  molest  the  peacocks  in  any 
way,  because  they  arc  held  sacred  to  their  war- 
god  Kartikcya.  In  mythological  times,  when  the 
gods  made  war  upon  c.ich  other,  this  deity,  the 
"God  of  War,  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Gods,"  was  believed  to  ride  to  battle  upon 
a  peacock.  In  consequence  of  this  tradition,  the 
pious  Hindoo  thinks  it  sacrilege  to  harm  the  mar- 
tial fowl,  or  in  any  way  to  show  it  disrespect. 

The  Rajput  warriors  used  to  go  to  war  wearing 
peacock-feathers  in  their  turbans,  and  even  now 
they  believe  that  these  fowls  scream  when   they 
liar  thunder,  because  the  noise  is  mistaken  for 
he  din  of  battle.     It  was  to  nica  pretty  sight  to 
nce  these  brilliant-plumaged  birds  stalking  about 
on   the   Grand   Trunk  Road,  half-tame  in  their 
sacred  security  from  molestation.    As  they  strut- 
ted proudly  about,  or  stood  still  and  spread  their 
gorgeous  tails,  it  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that 
such   bright   ornaments  of  the  jungle  should  be 
protected  from  wanton  violence  at  the  hands  of 
man. 

In  certain  districts  the  British  government  h.is 
made  laws  forbidding  the  shooting  of  pea-fowls  by 
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English  liiiiuing-partics,  or  by  soldiers  from  the 
garrisons.  This  is  done  from  the  respect  that  the 
government  always  desires  to  show  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  natives.  In  other  provinces, 
however,  the  natives,  while  they  refrain  from 
molesting  the  sacred  fowls  themselves,  offer  no 
objections  to  the  shooting  of  them  1)y  Knglish 
sportsmen. 

Where  there  arc  no  native  prejudices  to  be  con- 
sulted, the  government  rather  encourages  the 
sport  than  otherwise.  'I'hc  ol'ticers  and  soldiers  of 
tlie  garrisons  are  usually  keen  sportsmen,  and 
every  facility  is  granted  them  for  pea-fowl  hunting, 
because  the  sport  is  considered  excellent  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  The  true  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsman  scorns  to  shoot  pea-fowl  with 
anything  but  a  rifle,  because,  with  a  shot-gun,  the 
sport  is  little  else  than  mere  slaughter.  With  a 
rifle,  however,  the  killing  becomes  a  matter  of 
skill,  and  soldiers  who  spend  a  good  share  of  their 
time  in  shooting  at  flying  peacocks  with  their 
rifles,  would  be  sure  to  acquit  themselves  all   the 


more  creditably  as  sharp-shooters  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  some  of  the  garrisons  I  visited,  a  subject  of 
great  rivalry  among  the  soldier-sportsmen  was  the 
bringing  in  of  the  finest  tails.  A  soldier  who 
could  boast  of  h.iving,  by  the  prowess  of  his  own 
rifle,  secured  a  very  fine  peacock-tail,  was  as 
proud  (>(  the  trophy  .as  an  American  backwoods- 
man of  the   finest   pair  of  antlers.     The  choicest 


tails  were  generally  spread  out  upon  the  barrack- 
wall,  each  above  the  cot  of  the  soldier  who  had 
brought  it  in.  The  officers'  mess-room,  the 
canteen,  library,  and  other  public  quarters,  were 
usually  decorated  with  several  splendid  tails, 
presented  by  the  successful  peacock-hunters  of 
the  garrison.  If  I  had  so  desired,  I  might  have 
packed  a  good-sized  box  with  the  fine  tails  offered 
me  as  presents  by  the  soldier  sportsmen  of  various 
garrisons. 

Wild  pea-fowls  arc  very  good  eating.  When  the 
soldiers  shoot  a  plump  young  fowl,  they  generally 
bring  it  home  and  turn  it  over  to  the  mess  cooks. 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  dinner  of  a  fine 
young  pea-hen  at  an  up-country  cantonment  one 
day.  The  meat  was  dark,  not  unlike  the  flesh  of 
the  prairie-chicken,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  but, 
like  the  prairie-chicken,  rather  deficient  in  juici- 
ness. It  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  flesh  of  a 
tender  wild-turkey. 

The  only  time  I   took  part  in  a  pea-fowl  hunt 

was  for  an  hour  or  so,  one  evening.    I  was  staying 

overnight   at   the    bungalow     of 

,      an  English  civil-engineer,  on  the 

1 1  inks  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal, 
nr.ir  Shikababad.    Sevcr.al  young 
l.nglishmen    were    also    staying 
with  my  host  to  enjoy  a  few  days' 
^i      pea-fowl  shooting  and  wild-boar 
baiting.     Near  the  bungalow  w.as 
nn   extensive    tract    of  luxuriant 
:  i^t-r-gr.ass,   in  which  both   wild- 
I  1.,'s  and  pea-fowls  were  found  in 
cat    abundance.      The   young 
;itlemcn  had  beaten  the  tiger- 
grass  every  day  for  a   week  pre- 
vious,   so    that    the     game   had 
become   rather   wild    and   wary. 
Pea-fowls    were     still     there    in 
plenty,   however,  and  scarcely  a 
minute  passed  without  our  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of   a   golden  and 
I'lnc  form  gliding  swiftly  through 
rank  grass. 
We  were  armed  with  small-bore 
rilles,  and  made  a  point  of  never 
shooting  at  our  lovely  game  un- 
less we  felt  ])retly  sure  of  bringing 
them  down.   Numbers  escaped  without  a  shot  being 
tired,  because  we  always  objected  to  shooting  ran- 
dom shots,  which  might  maim  the  pea-fowls  with- 
out our  being  able  to  bag  them.     The  size  and  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  game,  made  them  an  easy 
prey  to  our  liuUets,  whenever  we  obtained  a  good 
shot  ;     and,     by    taking    )>roper   precautions,    we 
bagged    seven    fowls,    without    letting    a    single 
wounded  biril  escape. 
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It  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  to  kill  the  gorgeous 
pe.i-fowls ;  and  this  is  invariably  the  feeling  at  first 
experienced  by  young  Englishmen  in  India.  The 
squeaniishnoss  soon  wears  olT,  and  in  time  one 
learns  to  shoot  pea-fowls  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  though  they  were  partridges. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  often  have  heard  the 
;v5sertion  that  pea-fowls  can  never  be  made  to  stay 
about  a  poor  man's  house,  but  will  invariably  seek 
some  place  where  the  buildings  and  surroundings 
are  superior.  Remembering  to  have  had  my  at- 
tention called  to  this  circumstance,  in  certain  cases 
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in  England  and  America,  1  kept  my  eyes  open  to 
ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  supposition.  The  result  of  my 
obser\-ations  was,  that  where  the  country  was  the 
loveliest,  the  jungle  most  luxuriant,  and  wherever 
were  found  splendid  groves,  water-tanks,  and 
rajahs'  palaces  —  there  did  the  fastidious  pea-fowls 
love  best  to  congregate;  and,  consecpiently,  there 
was  one  most  likely  to  (ind  them,  strutting 
pompously  about,  spreading  their  plumage,  and 
awakening  the  echoes  of  the  jungle  with  their 
discordant,  strident  cries. 


A    CHINESE    STORY. 


By  \V.  J.  Bahmer. 


Two  young,  near-sighted  fellows,  Chang   and 

Ching, 
(Iver  their  chopsticks  idly  chattering. 
Fell  to  disputing  which  could  see  the  best ; 
.•\t  last,  they  planned  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
Said  Chang,  "A  marble  tablet,  so  I  hear. 
Is  placed  upon  the  Bo-hee  temple  near. 
With  an  inscription  on  it.     Let  us  go 
.And  read  it  (since  you  vaunt  your  optics  so), 
Standing  together  at  a  certain  place 
In  front,  where  we  the  letters  just  may  trace; 
Then  he  who  quickest  reads  the  inscription  there, 
The  palm  for  keenest  eyes  henceforth  sh.ill  bear. " 
.Agreed,"  said  Ching,  "  but  let  us  try  it  soon : 
Suppose  we  say  to-morrow  afternoon." 
Nay,  not  so  soon,"  said  Chang;   "  I  'm  bound 

to  go 
To-morrow  a  day's  ride  from  Hoang-Ho, 
And  sha'n't  be  ready  till  the  following  day : 
.At  ten  A.  M.,  on  Thursday,  let  us  say." 

So  't  was  arranged  ;  but  Ching  was  wide-awake : 
Time  by  the  forelock  he  resolved  to  take ; 
And  to  the  temple  went  at  once,  and  read 
Upon  the  tablet,  "  To  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  chief  of  mandarins,  the  great  Coh-Rang." 
Scarce  had  he  gone  when  stealthily  came  Chang, 
Who  read  the  same  ;  but,  peering  closer,  he 
Soied  in  a  corner,  what  Ching  had  failed  to  see, 
The  words,  "  This  tablet  is  erected  here 
By  those  to  whom  the  great  Goh-Bang  was  dear." 


So  on  the  appointed  day  —  both  innocent 
As  babes,  of  course  —  these  honest  fellows  went. 
And  took  their  distant  station  ;  and  Ching  said, 
1  can  read,  plainly,  '  To  the  illustrious  dead, 
The  chief  of  mandarins,  the  great  (loh-Bang.'" 
And  is  that  all  that  you  can  spell  ?  "  said  Chang. 
1  see  what  you  have  read,  but  furthermore. 
In  smaller  letters,  toward  the  temple  door, 
Ouite  plain,  '  This  tablet  is  erected  here 
By    those   to  whom   the    great  Goh-Bang  was 

dear.' " 
My  sharp-eyed  friend,  they  are  not  there,"  said 

Ching. 
They  are,"  said  Chang,  "  if  I  see  anything  ; 
And  clear  as  daylight."     "  Patent  eyes,  indeed, 
You  have  !  "  cried  Ching.  "  Do  you  think  I  can't 

read  ?  " 
Not  at  this  distance  as  I  can,"  Chang  said, 
If  what  you  say  you  saw  is  all  you  read." 

In  fine,  they  quarreled,  and  their  wrath  increased. 
Till  Chang  said,  "  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  priest ; 
Lo  !  here  he  comes  to  meet  us."  "  It  is  well," 
Said  honest  Ching,  "no  falsehood  will  he  tell." 

The  good  man  heard  their  artless  story  through, 
And  said,  "  I  think,  dear  sirs,  there  must  be  few 
Blessed  with  such  wontlrous  eyes  as  those  you  wear. 
There  is  no  tablet  with  inscription  there ! 
There  was  one,  it  is  true ;  't  was  moved  away. 
And  yon  plain  tablet  placed  there  yesterday." 


By  Charles  Barnard. 


Eliza    Hamilton   was   born    on    the    Hudson  she  livid  :\  liappy  life  with  lur  father,  mother,  and 

River,  somewhere  between  Albany  and  Catskill.  baby  brother. 

Her  mother's  home  was  the  good  boat  "Betsey  From  the  door  you  went  down  five  steps  to  the 

Jane,"  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  whereof  Mr.  Thomas  kitchen,  parlor,  and  sitting-room,  all  in  one, —  the 

Hamilton  was  owner  and  sailing-master.    Kliza  and  queerest  place  that  ever  was  seen.    It  was  a  square 

the  "  Betsey  Jane  "  began  life  about  the  same  time,  room,  with  windows  near  the  ceiling  on  two  sides, 

for  the  boat  was  on  her  first  trip  down  the  Hudson  and    two    narrow   doors   opposite    the   entrance, 

when  the  little  child  came  to  live  on  board.     So  it  There  was  a  tiny  stove  tucked  away  under  the 

happened  that  Eliza  had  always  been  upon  a  canal-  deck,  and  there  was  just  room  for  one  table  and 

boat,  and  had  hardly  ever  spent  a  night  in  a  house  four  chairs.     Around  the   walls,  on    three   sides, 

onshore.  were    drawers    and    closets,  —  lockers   they    were 

The  "  Betsey  Jane"  was  her  home,  and  her  little  called, —  so  that  while  the  room  was  too  small  for 

chamber  was  a  state-room.     The  boat  was  a  large  much  furniture,  the  lockers  were  really  bookcase, 

and  fine  one,  ninety-seven  feet  long  and  eighteen  bureau,  sideboard,  and  all.    The  two  doors  opened 

feet  wide  on  deck.     It  was  eight  and  a  half  feet  into  the  tiny  state-rooms  —  one  for  Eliza,  and  one 

deep,  and,  when  empty,  stood  more  than  seven  for  her  father  and  mother  and  the  baby.     Her  bed 

feet  out  of  water.     The  bows  were  high  and  very  was  the  oddest  thing  imaginable ;    only  one  font 

full,  or  round,  and  the  stern  was  nearly  square,  high,  and  tucked  away  under  the  deck  like  a  berth 

and  there  was  a  great  square  rudder  behind.   Near  in  a  ship.     There  was  a  carpet,  and  pictures,  and  a 

the  bows  was  a  windlass,  and  a  small  raised  deck  clock,  nice  curtains,  and  a  chair;  and  it  was  home, 

which  made  the  roof  of  a  cabin  used  as  a  stable  if  it  was  afloat.     You  may  be  sure  Eliza  thought 

for   the   two   horses.     At   the   stern  was   another  it  was  as  sweet  a  home  as  any  in  the  world, 

house,  or  raised  deck,  about  three  feet  high.    This  Although  Eliza  Hamilton  lived  on  a  canal-boat, 

had  two  square  windows  in  front,  looking  toward  and  her  home  was  always  afloat,  she  went  to  school, 

the  bows,  and  three  on  each  side;  and  there  were  in  Jersey  City,  half  of  every  year.     From  April  to 

green  blinds,  made  to  slide  before  the  windows.  November,  she  sailed  and  sailed,  backward  and 

Inside   the  windows  were   lace  curtains  fastened  forward,  hardly  stopping  more  than  for  a  day  at  a 

back  with  blue  ribbons;  but  each  window  was  so  time,  between  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Eric,  and  New  York, 

small  that,  when  Eliza  looked  out,  her  round  face  by  the  sea.    From  Xovember  to  .April,  the  "  Betsey 

nearly  filled  it.      At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  Jane"  lay  at  anchor  in  the  basin  of  the  Morris  and 

door,  a  very  strange  door;   one  half  opened  on  Essex  Canal,  at  Jersey  City.     Here  were  scores  of 

hinges  and  the  other  half  slid  back  over  the  roof  other  boats  just  like  this  one,  and  each  with  a  family 

Before  this  door  was  the  great  wooden  tiller  for  the  aboard,  all  closely  side  by  side  in  the  water,  thus 

rudder  ;    and  near  it  a  hatch  opening  down  into  making  a  great  floating  village.      Eliza  could  walk 

the  hold  of  the  boat.     The  top  of  the  house  was  from  boat  to  boat  all  through  the  fleet ;   she  could 

fl.it  and  made  a  big  outdoor  table,  where,  in  pleas-  visit  the  other  girls  at   their  boats,  or  cross  the 

ant  weather,  the  family  often  had  dinner  and  sup-  planks  to  the  shore  and  go  with  them  to  school  in 

|)er.     In  summer,  there  was  also  an  awning,  or  big  the  city. 

flat  tent,  covering  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  house  Thus,  for  her,  every  year  was  divided  into  two 

and  all.   The  great  clear  deck,  with  its  two  hatches,  parts:   the   summer,    when    the   boat    sailed   and 

was  Eliza's   playground,  while   inside  the  house,  sailed,   day  and   night,  always  going  on  and  on 

below  the  deck,  was  the  strange  little  home  where  through  daylight  and  dark  ;  and  the  winter,  when 
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it  rested  for  months  in  a  vast  fleet  of  other  boats, 
snuj^ly  anchored  out  of  the  way  of  the  storms. 
Kliza  hked  the  summer  best.  The  life  on  board 
her  moving  home  was  delightful ;  plenty  of  fun 
with  the  other  children  on  the  neighbors'  boats, 
or  those  living  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
much  (o  see  every  day, —  ships,  steamboats,  the 
river,  the  winding  canal,  towns  and  cities,  great 
mountains,  and  the  sea.  Once  she  made  a  long 
voyage,  through  as  far  as  New  Haven,  on  Long 
Island  Sound ;  and  twice  she  went  up  the  canal  to 
Lake  Champlain,  and  then  on  to  Montreal,  in 
C.m.ida. 

It  was  in  June  when  it  all  happened,  ll  was 
just  before  Eliza's  twelfth  birthday,  and  on  the 
second  trip  of  the  "  Betsey  Jane  "  from  Buffalo  to 
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number  of  the  canal-boats  that  had  come  through 
from  the  West  with  the  "Betsey  Jane,"  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  the  river  in  a  kind  of  procession. 
An  enormous  tow-boat  took  her  place  at  the  he.id 
of  the  line,  and  then  great  cables  were  run  out, 
binding  all  the  fleet  together,  and  making  what 
was  called  a  "  tow." 

The  tow  was  a  strange  affair,  a  village  afloat ; 
men,  women,  children,  horses,  dogs,  and  cats, 
living  in  thirty-nine  canal-boats,  and  all  dragged 
along  by  the  tow-boat  ahead.  The  tow-boat  was 
formerly  a  passenger-steamer,  but  it  had  retired 
from  that  business,  and  all  its  lofty  decks  and  bal- 
conies were  gone.  There  was  nothing  left  but  the 
great  frames,  the  tall  smoke-stack,  the  engine, 
and  the  pilot-house.     Behind   the  engine  on  the 


New  York.     They  had  come  for  several 

days  and  nights  through  the  canal,  much 

in    the   usual    way ;   the    horses   walked 

along  the  bank,  and  her  father  steered 

the  boat.     Sometimes    Eliza    rode    the  "tiie 

horse,  or  held  the  tiller  to  steer,  while 

hor  father  went  down   to  dinner  or  supper.     At 

other  times  she  sat  on  top  of  the  house,  played 

dolls  upon  the  deck,  or  helped  her  mother  take 

care  of  baby.    The  steering  was  sometimes  hard, 

but  she  could  always  manage  the  'l)oat,  and  knew 

how  to   move  the  rudder  to  make  the  "  Betsey 

Jane"  keep  just    the  right   place   in    the   canal, 

neither  bumping  her  fat  nose  into  the  bank,  nor 

running  it  into  the  passing  boats. 

At  Troy,  the  plank  w.as  laid  to  the  bank,  and  the 
horses  walked  on  board,  and  went  to  their  state- 
room at  the  bows.     Tug  boats  brought  together  a 


low  deck  were  massive  timbers,  and  about  these 
were  coiled  four  great  cables  that  stretched  astern 
over  the  water  to  the  four  canal-boats  at  the  head 
of  the  tow. 

The  first  four  boats  were  loaded  with  lumber 
from  Lake  Champlain.  Behind  these  came  sixteen 
boats,  four  abreast,  loaded  with  lumber,  wheat, 
oats,  and  grain.  Next  came  eighteen  more,  two 
and  two ;  and  then  one  more,  trailing  behind  them 
all.  The  "  Betsey  Jane"  was  the  right-hand  one 
of  the  last  pair ;  and  as  the  odd  boat  was  fastened  to 
the  other  boat,  there  was  clear  water  in  her  wake. 
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As  the  boats  were  lashed  side  by  side,  with  the 
bows  of  one  close  to  the  stern  of  the  one  in  front, 
and  as  there  were  planks  laid  from  boat  to  boat, 
it  was  easy  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  tow  to  the 
other.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  children  on 
board,  and  Eliza  had  plenty  of  playmates.  Two 
liours  a  day  she  studied  with  her  mother  in  the 
cabin,  and  part  of  the  tiine  she  took  care  of  her 
baby  brother.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  was  at 
liberty  to  roam  at  will  all  over  the  fleet,  leaping 
lightly  from  boat  to  boat.  She  visited  the  two 
nice  girls  on  the  "  Sunrise,"  of  Syracuse ;  played 
dolls  with  the  lame  girl  on  the  "  Ticonderoga," 
of  Whitehall;  or  joined  the  boys  and  girls  who 
|)layed  school  on  the  white  deck  of  the  "  Polly 
Stevens,"  of  Troy.    Of  course,  they  could  not  play 
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tag,  use  roller-skates,  or  trundle  hoops  on  the  deck 
of  a  canal-boat;  but  they  often  played  jump-rope, 
jackstones,  and  "  housekeeping." 

The  weather  was  beautiful ;  and,  while  they  were 
[ilaying,  the  tow  moved  steadily  forward  with  a 
smooth  and  e.asy  motion  that  was  delightful.  They 
had  passed  the  Catskills  at  sunrise.  Eliza  helped 
wash  the  dishes  nt  Saugertlcs,  studied  at  Kondout, 


and  played  with  the  other  girls  all  the  way  down 
to  I'oughkeepsie.  After  supper,  it  was  said,  there 
would  be  a  concert  on  board  the  "  Schoharie,"  of 
Buffalo.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  go,  and  Eliza 
got  out  her  blue  frock  with  the  white  bows,  to  go 
with  her  father.  But  she  could  n't  go,  for  Mother 
had  been  ironing  all  the  afternoon  on  deck,  and 
needed  a  change ;  so  Eliza  must  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby  brother.  She  was  dreadfully 
disappointed,  and  perhaps,  when  she  put  away  the 
blue  frock  in  its  locker,  there  was  a  tear  or  two  on 
its  white  ribbons. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  her  parents  took  a 
lantern  to  go,  over  the  boats,  to  the  concert.  Eliza 
sat  at  the  side  of  the  deck-house  looking  wistfully 
after  them,  and  as  they  crossed  to  the  boat  ahead 
she  heard  her  mother  say  that  the  tow-line 
ought  to  be  repaired,  as  it  was  nearly  worn 
out.  Her  father  said  he  would  mend  it  in 
the  morning,  and  then  they  were  gone. 
Eliza  watched  the  lantern,  dancing  over  the 
decks  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with 
just  a  little  sigh,  she  went  downstairs  to  the 
cabin.  Sarah  Tuttle,  of  the  "  Flying  Fish," 
had  lent  her  a  story-book,  and  she  sat  down 
to  read  it.  The  door  over  her  head  was 
open,  and  once  in  a  while  she  caught  a  note 
of  the  music  as  it  came  floating  over  the 
water. 

She  had  been  reading  for  some  lime  when 
she  heard  the  deep  droning  whistle  of  the 
tow-boat.  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  came 
another  whistle.  She  knew  by  this  that 
there  was  a  steamer  coming  up  the  river. 
Presently  she  heard  the  beating  of  the 
steamer's  paddles,  and  knew  from  the  sound 
that  it  was  a  large  boat.  She  heard  it  pass 
quite  near ;  and  then,  as  the  sound  died 
away,  the  boat  slowly  rolled  from  side  to 
side.  She  looked  up  from  her  book  to  see 
if  baby  brother  had  stirred.  Not  much 
danger.  He  had  slept  through  many  a  long 
voyage,  and  the  waves  seemed  to  make  his 
home  all  a  rocking-cr.adle. 

Then,  for  a  long  time,   it  was  very  still ; 
but  as  the  story-book  was  interesting,  she 
did  not   notice  how  the  time  w.as  passing. 
When  she  finished  the  book  she  looked  up 
at  the  clock.      Half-past  ten.     She  must  go 
on  deck  to  see  if  Father  and  Mother  were  coming. 
Why,  what  was  this?     No  lights!   had  every- 
body gone  to  bed  ?     No.     That  could  not  be,  for 
there  were  always  lights  burning  on  the  deck  of 
the  last  boat.     No  low  in  sight  anywhere.     Not 
a  boat  to  be  seen.     She  mn  along  the  deck  to  the 
bow.     She  was  adrift !     The  low-line  was  broken, 
and  the  "  Betsey  Jane  "  had  separated  from  the 
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tow.  The  line  had  probably  parted  when  the  boat 
was  rolled  by  the  wake  of  the  passing  steamer. 
She  called  her  father  again  and  again.  Not  a 
sound  in  reply.  She  was  lost  on  the  great  river. 
She  looked  all  about  her  over  the  gray  and  silent 
water.  Far  away  astern  were  the  twinkling  lights 
of  a  town.  Here  and  there  on  each  side  were 
lights,  and  just  ahead  were  gigantic  shadows  blot- 
ting out  half  the  sky.  She  knew  at  once  where 
she  was.  The  lights  astern  were  in  Newburgh  ; 
the  great  shadows  were  mountains,  for  she  was 
just  entering  the  Highlands,  drifting  along  on  the 
current.  The  tow,  after  the  "  Betsey  Jane"  broke 
adrift,  had  gone  on,  and  was  now  out  of  sight 
beyond  West  Point. 

Wh.it  did  she  do?     Run  back  to  the  cabin  and 
hide  herself  in  fright, —  or  fall  on  the  deck  and 


daylight  came.  There  were  two  dangers.  The 
boat  might  go  ashore  and  be  wrecked,  or  it  might 
be  run  down  by  some  passing  steamboat.  She 
knew  she  must  give  the  boat  headway  or  it  would 
not  steer.  There  was  a  cool,  fresh  breeze  blowing, 
and  as  quick  as  thought  she  had  contrived  a  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wind. 

"  If  she  drifts,  this  way,  she  may  go  ashore  ! 
I  must  rig  up  some  kind  of  sail." 

She  picked  up  a  boat-hook  from  the  deck  and 
pried  open  the  forward  hatch.  She  went  back  to 
the  cabin  and  pulled  out  from  a  locker  a  large 
sheet.  She  made  a  knot  in  one  corner,  took  the 
sheet  on  deck,  and  pushing  the  point  of  the  boat- 
hook  into  the  knot,  she  thrust  the  handle  snugly 
into  one  corner  of  the  forward  hatch,  and  then 
closed  the  heavy  sliding  hatch-cover  against  it,  to 
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cry  for  help?  Not  at  all.  She  said,  with  a  brave 
heart,  though  her  voice  w.as  shaking  : 

"  Mother  will  come  Ixick  for  me,  and  perhaps  if 
I  try  my  best  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  and  baby, 
.md  the  horses,  (iod  will  take  care  of  me." 

Eliza  1  lamilton  w.-is  the  captain's  daughter.  She 
could  handle  an  oar  like  a  sailor,  and  she  knew 
just  how  boats  behaved,  and  what  must  be  done 
til  control  them.  The  '"  Betsey  Jane"  was  her 
father's  boat,  her  mother's  home.  It  was  worth, 
with  the  horses  and  cargo,  thousands  of  dollars. 
.She  must  take  it  safely  down  the  river  till  help  or 


keep  it  steady.  She  fastened  a  piece  of  rope  to 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  sheet,  and  tied  it  to  the 
boat-hook  near  the  deck.  With  a  longer  piece 
of  rope  she  made  what  sailors  call  a  "sheet,"  or 
line  to  control  the  sail,  and  by  fastening  this  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  she  h.id  a  "  leg-o'-mutton" 
sail.  It  w.is  a  small  affair,  but  it  did  the  work. 
.She  went  to  the  stern  and  pushed  the  tiller  over 
as  far  as  she  could,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
'■Betsey  Jane"  obeyed  her  helm,  came  round, 
and  headed  down-stream  straight  for  the  black 
portals  of  the  Highlands. 
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Just  tlicn  "  Ni>;."  ihc  c:it,  came  on  deck  and 
began  to  liowl  piteoii^ly. 

'•  Hold  yiiur  tongue  !  "  said  Kliza,  "  or  I  "11  throw 
yon  overboard  !  " 

Poor  child  !  She  did  not  often  speak  so  harshly, 
but  she  was  excited  and  perhaps  terrified  at  the 
creature's  mournful  cries.  She  would  have  caught 
the  cat  and  locked  her  up  in  the  cabin,  but  did 
not  dare  to  leave  the  helm.  The  cat  wandered  nil 
over  the  deck,  moaning  and  crying.     Perhaps  a 
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Ah,  there  were  the  lights  of  the  hotel  at  West 
Point  !  Slie  knew  the  way  pretty  well  ;  and  she 
thought  it  best  to  keep  as  close  to  the  east  shore 
as  was  safe,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  steamers. 
Though  the  breeze  was  strong,  the  "  Betsey  Jane  " 
moved  very  slowly.  Still,  it  did  move,  for  she 
could  see  the  mountains  that  towered  above 
her  on  cither  side  slowly  change  their  shapes 
against  the  sky.  There  were  lights  on  the  shore, 
as  she  passed  Cold  Spring,  though  she  could  not 
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tear  or  two  came  into  Eliza's  eyes  while  she  chmg  see  the  houses  nor  the  iron  foundries.     The  town 

to  the  heavy  tiller.     She  brushed  them  away,  for  and  the  mountains  behind  it  seemed  one  solid  wall 

she  must  see  plainly  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  the  of  blacknc>s. 

rocky  shores.  After  a  while,  Nig  seemed  to  think  better  of  her 
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fright,  and  came  and  nestled  close  to  Eliza  as  she  ward  and  found  the  sail  quite  limp  and  useless.  She 

stood   leaning   against   the  tiller.     Ah!    What's  took  up  an  oar  to  pull  tlie  boat  off  into  the  stream, 

that.'     A  bright  light  was  shining  directly  ahead,  and  when  she  put  it  into  the  water  it  struck  rock. 

Thinking   it   was    a    steamer's  lijtht,  Eliza  In  a  fright  she  pushed  against  the  rock  with  the  oar 

pushedtheiilleroverwithallhermight.  for  and  the  boat  slowly  swung  off  into  deep  water. 
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the  purpose  of  turning  the  boat  shoreward.  Then 
came  a  deep  roar,  making  the  mountains  echo, 
and  she  knew  that  a  train  was  passing  on  the 
railroad.  It  was  the  locomotive  headlight,  which 
she  had  mistaken  for  a  steamer,  and  in  a  moment 
the  whole  train  swept  past  her,  close  to  the 
water. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  steamer,  sure!  If  only  I 
had  a  lantern,  I  would  n't  care,  for  I  might  wave 
it  as  a  signal.  If  a  steamer  t/oes  come,  1  'II  hug 
the  shore  and  keep  out  of  the  way." 

The  train  passed  on,  the  roar  and  rumble  died 
in  the  distance,  and  the  echoes  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep  ;  for  it  was  very  calm  and  still. 

"  I  do  believe  the  wind  's  gone  down." 

No.  The  boat  had  s.'iiled  into  a  calm  corner 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains.     Eliza  ran  for- 


"  That  was  lucky.  A  little  more,  and  I  should 
have  been  aground." 

The  boat  drifted  sluggishly  along  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  the  wind  seemed  to  spring 
up  again.  Ah,  there  was  the  light-house  !  She 
would  steer  straight  across  the  point  and  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  a  steamer.  She  listened  intently 
to  hear  the  beating  of  paddles,  but  the  night  was 
still, —  not  a  sound  anywhere.  The  boat  passed 
close  to  the  friendly  light-house,  and  then  went 
clear  across  the  bend  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

She  now  ran  forward  and  altered  the  sheet  of 
her  leg-o'-mutton  sail,  bringing  it  back  fartlier,  for 
now  the  wind  would  be  abeam.  She  must  now 
sail  side  to  the  wind,  and  as  the  boat  had  no  keel, 
it  kept  drifting  in  toward  the  shore ;  but  she  felt 
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she  must  take  the  risk,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  tlie 
way  of  the  steamers. 

A  steamboat  liovc  in  sight  around  the  next  bend 
below,  just  as  slie  had  fixed  the  sail.  She  could  sec 
its  red  and  green  lights,  and  she  gave  it  a  wide  berth. 


THE    CAPTAIN    OP    THE    TOW.IIOAT. 

keeping  close  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
It  passed  swiftlyandwithout  paying  any  attentionto 
her.  In  tlie  dark,  she  could  not  make  out  what  it 
was.  She  guessed  it  might  be  a  night  passenger- 
boat,  and  was  glad  it  had  gone  past  in  safety. 

The  concert  was  a  fine  one,  and  as  nobody  was 
in  any  hurry  to  get  home,  the  audience  wished 


many  pieces  repeated.  It  was  late  when  the  com- 
pany broke  up  and  scattered  over  the  tow  to  their 
various  boats.  Twice,  on  the  way  home,  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton stopped  at  cabin  doors  to  speak  to  friends, 
and  at  one  place  she  even  waited  to  have  a  cup 
of  tea.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  he 
would    go  on  and   look  after   the 

boat,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  sat  down 

on  the  deck  of  the  "  Flying  Fish  " 
with  Mrs.  Tuttle  and  two  other 
women.  While  they  were  quietly 
sipping  their  tea,  they  heard  loud 
shouts  from  the  direction  of  the 
boats  astern,  and  in  a  moment 
Mr.  Hamilton  came  running  back 
over  the  boats. 

"The  man  on  the  last  boat  has 
been  asleep.  The  '  Betsey  Jane' is 
adrift  —  lost !  " 

The  news  spread  over  the  entire 
tow  in  an  instant.  Where  did  it 
happen  ?  When  did  she  break 
away  ?  It  might  have  happened 
hours  and  hours  ago,  and  perhaps 
the  boat  was  then  drifting  about, 
miles  astern. 

Eliza's  mother  heard  the  news 
calmly,  without  a  word.  She  mere- 
ly picked  up  a  lantern  and  reso- 
lutely started  off  over  the  tow  as 
fast  as  she  could  walk  toward  the 
tow-boat. 

"  Where  are  you  going  and 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  said 
the  people. 

"  I  'm  going  to  take  the  steam- 
boat if  it  is  possible,  and  go  back 
for  my  children." 

All  the  men  said  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  captain  would  not 
stop  for  the  lost  boat.  The 
"Betsey  Jane"  would  certainly 
drift  ashore.  No  harm  would  ever 
come  to  it,  stranded  high  and  dry, 
and  they  could  take  a  boat  .ind 
row  back  and  find  it. 

"  My  children  are  on  board. 
Some  steamer  will  run  them  down 
in  the  dark." 
This  seemed  only  too  likely,  and  they  all  ran 
on  toward  the  head  of  the  tow  ;  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  there  were  h.ilf  a  hundred  men  and  women 
gathered  on  the  great  piles  of  lumber  on  the  forward 
boats.  The  tow  by  this  time  had  passed  West  Point, 
and  was  approaching  the  great  bend  just  above 
lona  Island.  The  men  shouted  and  called  to  the 
steamer,  but  there  was  no  reply.    The  noise  of  the 
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engine  cirowncti  ihcir  voices  and  the  slc.iiner  went 
steadily  on,  dragging  iheni  all  fartlier  and  farther 
away  from  the  lost  boat.  The  steamer  was  two  hun- 
dred feet  ahead,  and  tlie  water  was  beaten  into 
creamy  waves  by  lier  great  paddles.  They  were 
just  then  rounding  the  curve,  and  every  one  said 
the  captain  would  not  stop  in  such  a  dangerous 
place  :  so  the  poor  mother  had  to  stand  there  in 
the  cold  night-wind,  while  the  long,  snake-like, 
tow  crept  round  the  bend  in  the  black  and  silent 
river. 

.At  last  a  boat  was  lowered  overboard,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  two  men  started  to  catch 
up  with  the  steamer.  By  holding  on  to  the  tow- 
ing-lines they  managed  to  drag  themselves  up 
to  her  low  stern  and  climb  aboard,  leaving  the 
boat  dancing  on  the  creamy  water  in  the  wake  of 
the  steamer. 

In  a  moment  the  poor  mother  climbed  the  wind- 
ing stairs  to  the  lofty  pilot-house  where  the  captain 
stood  at  the  wheel. 

'•  Oh,  sir  !     The  boat  is  lost." 
"  Well,  marm,   I   can't  help  it.     The   man  on 
lioard  must  look  out  for  her." 

"There  's  nobody  on  board  but  two  little  chil- 
ilren." 

The  captain  did  not  say  a  word  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  lowered  the  window  and  looked  all 
about  over  the  black  river,  as  if  searching  for 
-  iMiething. 

"  We  can't  stop  here.     1  'II  go  on  to  the  bay  at 

IVekskill,  and " 

•'  Oh,  sir,  can't  you  take  the  steamer  back  ?  " 
"  Just  what   I  was  thinking  o'  doing, —  but  we 
must  lind  a  place  to  anchor  the  tow,  first." 

"The  night-boats  will  be  coming  up.  They 
■  ill  run  into  the  children's  boat." 
•'  No,  marm.  They  are  not  due  here  yet." 
It  took  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  the  wide 
place  in  the  river,  opposite  Peekskill,  and  to  swing 
the  long  tow  close  inshore  out  of  the  way  of  the 
passing  steamers  ;  and  half  an  hour  more  to  make 
the  boats  fast  to  a  rock  on  the  shore,  to  free  the 
steamer  from  her  charge  and  start  her  upon  the 
search  for  the  missing  boat. 

Two  men  were  placed  on  the  bows  below.  There 
were  four  more  on  the  upper  deck,  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  pilot-house  the  poor  mother  looked 
out  with  straining  eyes  into  the  vast  blackness 
ahead. 

How  the  firemen  piled  their  roaring  fires  !  The 
engineer  urged  the  great  m.achine  to  full  speed, 
and  his  men  ran  to  and  fro,  oiling  every  joint. 
Showers  of  sparks  poured  out  of  the  tall  smoke- 
stack, and  the  woods  and  mountains  re-echoed 
with  the  furious  beating  of  the  paddles.  The  crazy 
old  boat  seemed  to  awake  to  some  remembrance 
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of  her  famous  speed  in  the  days  when  she  was  the 
fast  passenger-boat  on  the  Albany  day-line  and  was 
the  pride  of  her  captain. 

"  Ah!  what  's  that  ?  See  that  black  thing  close 
under  the  shore  !  " 

"  That  's  not  the  boat,  marm.  She  could  n't 
get  way  down  here  by  this  time.  We  will  not 
find  her  this  side  of  Cold  Spring,  for  1  reckon 
she  broke  loose  at  the  time  the  '  Poughkcepsie 
freighter  '  passed  us." 

On  and  on  they  went,  rushing  round  the  sharp 
bend  at  West  Point,  and  steaming  straight  ahead 
through  the  Highlands.  The  boat  would  be  drift- 
ing about  somewhere  above  Cornwall.  They  would 
soon  find  it. 

Nothing  to  be  seen.  Not  a  sign  of  a  boat  anv- 
where.  They  went  up  even  as  far  as  Newburgh, 
and  crossed  the  river,  and  crept  slowly  down 
stream  close  inshore.  The  wind  would  drive  her 
over  to  that  side,  and  she  might  be  aground  some- 
where along  the  bank.  Then  they  saw  the  lights 
of  a  steamer  coming  up-stream,  and  they  turned 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  river  to  meet  her.  It 
was  the  "Saratoga,"  of  the  Troy  night-line. 
There  were  warning  whistles,  and  the  two  boats 
stopped  and  met  in  the  darkness.  Black  figures 
came  out  on  the  lofty  decks  of  the  passenger 
steamer,  and  the  captain  of  the  tow-boat  shouted 
through  his  hands  : 

"  Boat  lost.  Two  children  on  board.  Seen 
her,  as  you  came  up  along  anywhere?  " 

No ;  they  had  seen  nothing.  The  Albany  boat 
was  just  behind  ;  perhaps  she  had  sighted  it.  The 
great  white  boat  moved  on  again,  and  left  the 
tow-boat  to  continue  her  search.  The  .Albany 
boat  was  stopped,  too,  and  the  same  report  was 
made  and  the  same  question  asked. 

No  ;  they  had  seen  nothing. 

"  I  'm  thankful,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  leaned 
out  of  the  pilot-house  window  and  saw  the  mon- 
strous boat  move  slowly  away  in  the  darkness ; 
"  I  'm  thankful, —  for  that  danger  is  past.  I  'm 
glad  they  did  n't  see  it.  They  might  have  gone 
right  over  it  in  the  darkness." 

So  there  was  one  of  the  jjcrils  escaped.  The 
"  Betsey  Jane  "  had  not  been  run  down,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  steamers  till  daylight.  Round 
and  round  went  the  tow-boat,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  river,  poking  her  slender  nose  into 
every  nook  and  corner ;  stopping  here  and  there, 
blowing  her  whistle  furiously,  and  listening  for 
any  answering  shouts  or  calls.  The  sentinel,  high 
on  the  bluffs  at  West  Point,  paused  in  his  lonely 
tramp,  and  leaned  on  his  gun  to  look  down  on  the 
river,  wondering  what  the  strange  steamer  w.ts 
about.  He  c.iUcd  the  corporal ;  and  the  corporal, 
too,  looked  down  on  the  black  river.     He  even 
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called  out  the  guard,  and 
sent  men  down  to  tlic 
shore  with  a  lantern. 
They  thought  the  captain 
of  the  steamer  must  be 
crazy.  Then  there  ap- 
peared a  pale  glow  in  the 
easternsky,  and  the  steam- 
er turned  down-stream. 
The  soldiers  went  back 
again  to  their  posts  upon  ,.j 

the  heights,  for  there  was     '  .',( 

nosolution  of  the  mystery.  '■ 

It  grew   lighter,   for   it 
was  morning.     Now  they 
would  be  sure  to  find  the 
lost    boat.     The   steamer     i>=^ 
kept    the   middle   of   the      •-*»■■ 
stream,    steaming    slowly 
along,   with  every  one  on     ,--   ^ 
the  lookout.     On  and  on     ft 
they  went,  round  the  next 
bend,  past  lona  Island, and 
into  a  bay  near  Peekskill. 

What  's  that  near  shore  ?  The 
"  Betsey  Jane,"  sailing  serenely  along  close 
inshore,  with  her  leg-o'-mutton  sail  spread  out  on 
the  breeze !  At  the  stern  stood  Captain  Eliza, 
bravely  steering  straight  for  the  anchored  tow  just 
ahead.  Swiftly  the  steamer  came  up  alongside, 
and  there  was  a  grand  rush  on  board  the  "  Betsey 
Jane " ;  but  the  mother  was  first,  and  the  father 
came  next,  with  a  tow-line  in  his  hand. 

How  they  did  cheer !  All  the  people  on  the 
tow  saw  them.  The  steamer  rang  her  bell  and 
blew  her  whistle,  till  the  woods  and  mountains 
echoed  again.  The  grim  old  captain,  leaning  out 
of  his  lofty  window,  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  big 
red  handkerchief,  and  told  the  engineer  it  was  the 
biggest  trip  the  old  steamer  ever  made.  Every- 
body said  Captain  Eliza  was  a  splendid  navigator. 
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She  had  brought  her  father's 
boat  in  safety  down  the  river, 
and  her  little  baby  brother  never 
so  much  as  .-ftvakened  until  he 
was  safe  in  his  mother's  anns  ! 

"  Hitch  on  that  tow-line,"  said 
the  captain   to  the  deck-hands. 

Then  he  rang  the  bell  sharply; 
"  Full  speed  ahead  !  " 
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Bv  Henrv  Tyrrel; 


Friends,  since  moving-time  has  come, 

We  have  changed  our  little  home. 
We  have  left  the  mill-dam  meadow 
That  the  trailing  elms  o'ershadow, 

And  to  tind  us,  you  must  look 

Further  up  the  stony  brook: 


Where  the  waters  swirl  and  hurrv, 
Where  the  twinkling  minnows  scurry, 
Where,  the  limpid  ripples  brushing. 

Bend  the  margin-grasses  tall ; 
Where  the  narrowed  current,  rushing 
Down  a  pathway  steep  and  mossy, 
Plunges  o'er  the  brink,  a  saucy, 
Tiny,  tinkling  waterfall. 
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You  would  never  guess,  't  is  certain  ; 
But  behind  the  crystal  curtain 
That  by  every  breeze  is  swayed, 
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I.iko  a  lic|iiiil  window  screening, 
All  the  j;oldcn  sunshine  grcening,- 
There  our  cosy  nest  is  hidden  ! 
There  our  trusted  friends  are  bidden, 


When  their  (flossy  wings  grow  stronger, 
To  tly  out  !  — 
Through  tlic  shinimcring  door  to  lead  them, 
On  tin-  w.ivs  mush  to  feed  them, 


tluni  all  the  wonders  of  the 
Fairy-land  about  ! 


'^"^-  ":'Sr^~ 
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There  our  treasures  aic  ilisplavi-d 
That  we  watch  o'er,  night  and  day-time, 
On  a  bed  of  mosses  laid  — 

Eggs,  you  know  ! 
I'ale  and  dainty  as  a  May-time 
Apple-blow. 


While  the  buds  and  blooms  are  waking, 

\Vc  shall  see 
Tiny  beaks  and  talons  breaking 
Kroni  those  shells,  and  hear  the  <7/(v/-ing 
Of  our  baby-ousels,  peeping. 

Wondering  what  this  world  m; 
.Never  dippers'  son  or  d.iughtcr 
Will  be  frightened  at  the  water  ! 
Then,  oh  then,  a  little  longer. 

And  what  glee, 


be. 


Oil,  the  summer  morns  and  eves  ! 
Oh,  the  rich  and  rustling  leaves  ! 

.And,  at  noon. 
When  the  locust's  hdling  croon 
(^n  the  throbbing  air  is  heani. 
And  when  man  and  beast  and  bird 
Fall  asleep. 
Oh,  the  dashing 
And  the  plashing 
Through  the  shower  and  the  foam, 
To  the  shadow,  cool  and  deep. 
Of  (uir  home  ! 


Come,  then,  friends,  and  make  a  call 

Heie  behind  our  waterfall, 

If  you  do  not  mind  a  sprinkling  ! 

[You  can  dive  through  in  a  twinkling.] 

CasCiu/f  Iiii^U-.  nothing  less, 

Is  our  permanent  address. 


iii>\v   soMr:   BIRDS   .wii:   c.\ki:i)   i'or. 
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Lovers  of  animals  cklight  in  inakin;_'  campaii- 
sons  between  ihcir  pets  and  those  of  others,  and, 
indeed,  in  dravvin-;  parallels  between  animals'  intel- 
ligence and  that  of  human  beings,  often,  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The 
so-called  "  lower  "  animals  sutVer  pain  from  heat 
or  cold,  know  the  pangs  of  hunger,  have  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  times  of  work  and  times  of 
play,  and  experience  both  the  bright  and  sober 
sides  of  life  in  other  respects:  and  very  naturally 
the  emotions  provoked  by  these  diffirent  condi- 
tions tind  expression  in  voice  and  manner.  When 
happy,  we  sing;  and,  in  a  similar  frame  of  mind, 
the  bird  carols  its  song;  thecal  purrs;  the  hens 
have  their  peculiar  clucking,  and  the  horse  neighs 
and  gallops  about.  As  we  distort  our  visages  and 
scowl  when  in  rage,  so  also  does  the  cat  and  so  do 
various  other  animals.  When  hungry  we  are  some- 
times irritable  ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  of  many  of 
our  humble  friends.  Thus  we  might  easily  show 
that  all  animals,  from  man  downward,  have  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  as  ourselves,  but  in  a 
different  degree,  and  that  these  emotions  find 
expression  —  every  class  of  animals  having  its 
own  peculiar  language. 

Some  of  these  strange  resemblances  bring  the 
lower  animals  nearer  to  the  human  standard  than 
others;  and  perhaps  in  acts  of  devotion  to  their 
young,  they  not  only  resemble  but  at  times 
exceed  us.  Their  atTection,  tenderness,  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  to  protect  their  little  ones,  are  pro- 
verbial, and  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  habits 
of  many  savage  human  tribes.  What  reader  of 
St.  Nicholas  ever  saw  a  motherly  old  hen  destroy 
one  of  her  chicks  because  it  was  in  the  way,  or 
was  one  too  many?  The  larger  the  brood  the 
prouder  this  fussy  old  mother  becomes ;  and  we 
rarely  hear  of  her  killing  a  chick  because  it  is 
weak  or  sickly.  The  weak  chicken  receives  as 
much  care  as  the  most  robust  of  the  brood.  Yet 
the  cruelties  suggested,  and  many  more,  have 
been  customs  in  ancient  times  among  savage 
tribes  of  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  ^birds,  we  find  perhaps  the  mcst 
striking  .icts  of  affection  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  most 
frequently  among  the  very  birds  which  wc  would 
least  expect  to  show  affection.  Some  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  uncanny  night-hawk,  the  boon 
companion  of  the  bat,  which  appears  at  twilight 
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and  prolongs  its  revels  fir  into  the  night.  Rarcl) 
seen  and  little  knowi-,  though  the  night-hawks 
are  a  large  family  and  of  wide  distribution,  this 
bird  shows  remarkable  attachment  lor  its  young, 
and  in  protecting  them  really  exiiib.ts  more  intelli- 
gence than  many  of  our  donuslic  birds. 

The  term  night-hawk  is  commonly  applied  to 
several  species,  all  of  which  have  certain  peculiari- 
ties. From  its  curious  cry  one  is  called  chuck- 
will's-widow,  this  call  being  uttered  so  loudly  by 
the  bird  that  it  has  been  heard  fcr  nearly  a  mile. 
About  the  middle  of  March  they  come  back  from 
their  winter  pilgrimage;  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
birds,  they  have  no  housekeeping  to  keep  them 
busy,  as  they  build  no  nests.  While  the  robin^-, 
humming-birds,  thrushes,  and  others,  are  busily 
scouring  the  country  for  material  with  which  to 
build  their  nurseries,  the  chuck-will's-widow  is  fast 
asleep  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  only  coming 
out  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  gather  its 
supply  of  food. 

When  the  time  comes  for  laying,  our  seemingly- 
lazy  bird  selects  some  secluded  spot,  and  deposits 
her  eggs  anywhere  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  very 
first  glimpse,  if  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  them 
at  all,  explains  why  she  builds  no  nest.  The  eggs 
are  almost  the  exact  color  of  the  surroundings,  and 
so  mottled  and  tinted  that  only  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent are  they  discovered;  and  when  the  two  little 
chuck-will's  widows  finally  come  out  they  are 
even  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  eggs.  Being 
very  sleepy  little  fellows  they  rarely  move,  and, 
though  standing  within  a  few  inches  of  them, 
the  observer  might  suppose  them  to  be  two  old 
brow  n  leaves  or  a  bunch  of  brow  n  moss,  so  deceiv- 
ing is  their  mimicry. 

Though  the  eggs  and  young  are  so  perfectly 
protected  by  nature,  the  parents  are  no  less  zealous 
in  caring  for  them,  and  have  been  seen  to  go 
through  remarkable  performances  in  the  defense 
of  their  home.  When  an  intruder  is  first  dis- 
covered the  mother-bird  throws  herself  upon  the 
ground,  ruffles  up  her  feathers,  and  limps  or  flut- 
ters, always  moving  away  from  the  nest ;'  and 
when  the  credulous  follower  is  safely  out  of  the 
way,  the  wily  mother,  who  h.is  led  him  to  think 
she  can  be  easily  caught,  suddenly  recovers  from 
her  lameness  and  darts  away  to  regain  the  nest 
from  another  direction.     If,  however,  the  nest  be 
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founii  and  tlic  eggs  disturbed,  tlic  birds  sliow  the 
greatest  distress.  A  naturalist,  wlio  liad  merely 
handled  the  eggs,  without  removing  them,  and 
then  concealed  himself  in  a  neighboring  thicket, 


object  of  superstitious  fear  to  the  Indians.  These 
1)irds  also  l.iy  their  eggs  anywhere  upon  the  ground, 
and  have  been  observed  to  roll  them  along  with 
their  bills;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sight 
is  to  see  the  anxious  parent  seize  her  shapeless 
chick  by  the  downy  feathers  of  its  back,  as  a  cat 
seizes  a  kitten,  and  carry  it  away  over  grass  and 
sedge  to  some  more  secluded  spot. 

According  to  Azara,  the  naturalist,  some  curi- 
ous beliefs  are  entertained  in  South  America  con- 
cerning the  "  ibijan,"  a  night-hawk.     It  is  a  large 
bird,  but  instead  of  laying  its  eggs  on  the  ground, 
it  deposits  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  and,  according  to 
the  natives,  fastens  the  eggs  to  the  wood  with  a 
gum,  which  the  old   bird  breaks  off  when 
the  eggs  are  hatched  and  so  liberates  the 
chicks.     But  this  gumming   process  is 
probably  an  accidental  occurrence. 

There  is  one  of  this  tribe,  and  the 
largest,  the  tawny-shouldered  pog- 
ardus  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
which  takes  the  young  birds  in  its 
mouth,  but  with  a  very  different  pur- 
pose from  that  of  the  whip-poor- 
will.    Generally,  these  birds  live  upon 


A    NIGHT-HAWK    CARRYING     ITS    YOUNG    TO    A    PLACE    OF    SAFETY. 

saw  the  parent-birds  come  skimming  over  the 
grass,  alighting  by  the  eggs  in  apparent  dis- 
tress, and  uttering   curious  cries  as  if 
greatly   frightened.     Finally,  after  a 
consultation,  each  bird  opened  its 
great    mouth   (generally  used  as 
an  insect  trap),  took  in  an   egg, 
and,   to  the  amazement  of  the 
naturalist,    disappeared,    carry- 
ing the  object   of  solicitude  to 
a  safer  spot. 

The  same  habit  has  been 
observed  in  the  collared  goat- 
sucker of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which,  like  the  night- 
hawk,  has  an  enormous  mouth. 
They  also  form  no  nest,  relying 
upon  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
their  eggs,  which  are  like  the 
surroundings  where  they  arc 
deposited  ;  and  when  the  eggs 
;irc  threatened  by  any  great 
danger  the  parents  take  them 
in  their  mouths  and  fly  away  — 
certainly  a  convenient  method 
of  moving  the  household  ! 

The    well-knoan    whip-poor- 
will,   which  is  often  heard   in   Central   I'.irk,   and 
at  once   recognized  by  the  cry  from  which   it  is 
named,  appears  at  dusk,  and  at  one  time  was  an 
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insects  which  they  catch  readily  with  their  enor- 
mous mouths,  but  during  the  mating-scason,  the 
great  fluffy  fellows  become  veritable  cannibals  and 
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att<ick  the  ncsls  of  other  birds,    taking;  out   llic  diickhngs),  there  is  a  constant  jiinipiiiK'iiKl  scram- 

yoiing,  and  devouring  them,  perhaps  under  the  bhng  to  obtain  a  look  at  the  outer  world.     The 

impression  that  they  have  discovered  a  new  kind  water  is  so  near  lliat  tliey  can  liear  the  old  folks 

of  insect.  diving  and  splashing  about — an  aggravating  sit- 

The   demure   duck,    although    a    conscientious  nation,  surely;  but  the  serious  question  of  mov- 

mother,  and  careful  of  her  brood,  has  never  been  ing  has  been  considered  by  the  old  birds,  for  on 
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considered  as  especially  solicitous  for  her  offspring ; 
but  there  is  one  of  the  family  that  performs  a  re- 
markable feat  —  at  least,  remarkable  for  a  duck. 
This  is  the  summer  duck  —  .-//.r  spoiisa,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.  The  plumage  of 
these  birds  is  exceedingly  rich  and  gaudy,  marked 
with  streaks  of  white  and  black;  the  entire  coat  in 
different  lights  displaying  differing  tints  of  bronze, 
blue,  and  green ;  while  its  head,  the  bill  being 
red,  is  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  glossy  bronze- 
green,  tipped  with  violet,  so  that  among  the  green 
leaves  and  branches  it  forms  a  striking  spectacle. 

Unlike  most  of  its  tribe,  the  wood-duck  —  as  it  is 
also  called  —  builds  its  nest,  often  many  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  hollow  trees  near  streams.  Here 
the  oval,  shiny  eggs  are  laid,  and  covered  with 
down  taken  from  the  mother's  breast.  After  a 
time,  the  young  appear.  For  a  while  they  are  fed 
by  the  parents ;  and  then  comes  the  momentous 
question,  asked,  perhaps,  by  the  little  ducklings 
themselves,  "  How  shall  we  get  down  ?  "  Some- 
times they  are  a  foot  or  more  below  the  window 
of  their  house,  which  is  fifty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and    beini;   verv   rr^ll.s,  littU-    f,-ll,,w^   <.i^   .,r,-   :,1| 


the  very  day  that  the  ducklings  are  large  enough 
to  be  trusted  they  are  released  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  The  male  duck  takes  his  place  as 
a  sentinel  on  some  neighboring  branch,  uttering  a 
low  "/(■(•/-/«•(■/,"  while  the  molhcr  flies  to  the  nest, 
stretches  in  her  neck,  and  as  one  of  the  ducklings 
jumps  toward  her,  she  seizes  it  gently  between  her 
bill,  either  by  its  soft,  fuzzy  neck  or  wing,  and 
boldly  flies  off,  notwithstanding  its  objection  to 
this  strange  treatment.  She  deposits  it  safely  on 
the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Up  she  goes, 
without  pausing,  and  another  bird  is  fished  out  of 
the  nest  in  the  same  way,  and  then  another,  until 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  entire  brood  are  running 
about  on  the  ground,  wagging  their  downy  tails, 
and  poking  their  little  bills  into  every  attractive 
spot.  It  is  a  proud  moment  for  the  parents.  The 
male  descends  from  his  watch-tower,  and  the  pair 
waddle  away  to  the  pond,  followed  by  the  entire 
family  of  ducklings,  who  arc  soon  enjoying  the 
delights  of  free,  rollicking  life  on  the  water.  The 
nest  is  from  this  time  deserted  until  the  ensuing 
year;  the  young  brood  being  led  at  night  to  some 
deep  thicket  in  the  woods. 
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The  niriUcl-^roiisc  —  a  well-known  species  — 
1  flcn  start  up  at  our  feet  and  dasli  away  with  a 
l.>ud  whirring  noise  which  is  extremely  startling  to 
;!ic  novice.  Their ncst  is  formed  upon  the  ground, 
of  grass  and  small  sticks,  generally  at  the  foot  of 
a  l)ush  or  tree,  under  cover;  and  a  description  of 
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the  maneuvers  adopted  by  the  mother  to  protect 
her  brood  in  time  of  danger  would  almost  make  a 
book. 

Sometimes  a  grouse  loses  all  her  brood  but  one  ; 
and,  on  one  such  occasion,  the  mother's  actions  wore 
much  like  those  related  of  the  chuck-will's- widow. 
At  the  appearance  of  the  gunner,  she  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet  as  usual,  and  for  a  moment  exercised 
M  her  arts  and  wiles  ;  but  the  little  one,  not  daring 
to  leave  her,  rendered  them  useless.  Seeing  this, 
she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  seizing  the  chick  by 
its  down-feathers,  with  her  bill,  and  rising,  she  flew 
away  with  it.  She  disappeared  in  a  thicket,  leav- 
ing the  gunner  wondering  at  her  ingenuity.  The 
hunter  who  noted  this  was  Wilson,  the  famous 
American  ornithologist,  and  he  says,  "'It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  killed  this 
affectionate  mother,  who  h.ad  exhibited  such  an 
example  of  presence  of  mind,  reason,  and  sound 
judgment  as  must  have  convinced  the  most  bigoted 
advocates  of  mere  instinct." 

In  the  far  northern  countries,  innumerable  birds 
find  homes  on  high  cliflTs,  laicrly  inaccessible  from 
the  sea  ;  so  numerous  are  they  that,  as  their  white 
or  black  feathers  arc  turned  seaward,  they  change 


the  very  appearance  of  the  cliffs  to  dark  or  light. 
On  these  crags,  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the  water, 
breed    the  guillemots,  shapely  birds   with    black 
back  and  head,  and  white  breast;  standing  on  the 
rocks,  they  appear  like  pigmy  men  decked  out  in 
white  waistcoats.     Their  eggs  are  often  placed  on 
the    rocks,— there   being    little 
semblance  of  a  nest, —  and  when 
the    young   bird   appears    it    is 
confronted  with  a  leap  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  that  already 
described    as    being  before   the 
young  ducks ;    but  in  this  case 
also    the    old    bird    sometimes 
comes  to  the   rescue  and  bears 
it   safely  down    to  the  welcome 
water.      This,  however,    is   not 
done   with    the   bill,  the  young 
guillemots   being   probably    too 
heavy   for  such    transportation; 
so   the   mother   crouches   down 
upon  the  rock,  and  by  threaten- 
ing  or   coaxing,    persuades  the 
young  bird  to  mount  upon  her 
back,   between    her  wings,  and 
boldly    launches    off,    dropping 
gently    down,     perhaps    several 
hundred   feet,   upon   the  water. 
In  the  year  1867,  six  pairs  of 
English  skylarks  were   brought 
to  this  country,  and  released  on 
the  meadows   in    Central  Park, 
and  since  then  the  descendants  have  become  very 
numerous.    Hardly  an  English  poet  but  has  praised 
the  song  of  the  skylark.      It  is  a  glorious  melody, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be   difficult  to  find  a  bird 
better  known  c  more  widely  appreciated;   yet  but 
few  are  aware  of  the  intelligence  it  sometimes  dis- 
plays when  rearing  its  young. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  high  grass  of 
meadows ;  and  a  naturalist,  in  wandering  through 
a  field  one  spring,  came  by  chance  upon  an  entire 
family.  An.xious  to  obser\-c  their  movements,  he 
withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  there  witnessed  a  curious 
procei.ding.  The  old  birds  seemed  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  were  making  a  loud  noise,  and  darting 
about  as  if  undecided  what  to  do.  Finally,  the 
mother  popped  into  the  nest,  seized  one  of  the 
birds,  and  lifting  it  upon  her  back,  rose,  and  flew 
away.  Her  mate  almost  immediately  attempted 
the  same  feat ;  but  whether  because  he  was  unused 
to  the  operation  or  not,  the  little  bird  wmdd  slip 
off.  He  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  balanc- 
ing his  load,  and  flew  after  his  mate.  In  a  few 
moments  both  returned  and  repeated  their  former 
:iction,  until  they  had  removed  every  bird  from  the 
discovered  nest. 
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Tlie  same  observer  on  another  occasion 

s.iw  a  skylark,  wlicn  startled  fiom  its  nest, 

>c'uc  an  eg;;  in   its  claws  and  dart  auay. 

Possibly  it  had  had  some  experience  «ith 

nest-robbers,  and  was    determineil    to    foil 

them  this  time  at  least.   An  examination  of 

the  lark's  foot,  with  its  enormously  long  toe 

and  fourth  nail,  will  make  it  clear  how  this 

leat  was  easily  performed. 

Not  long  ago  a  professor  in  one  of  the 

Western  colleges  observed  an    interesting 

exhibition  of  motherly  aflfcclion  in  the  wooii- 

i  ick.     He  was  out  walking  when  the  bird 

>t.-irted  up  almost  at  his  feet  and  flew  away 

over  the  bush.     Pointing  his  gun,  he  was 

about  to  fire,  when  he  observed  that  she  held 

>  >mething  between  her  claws.     Curious  to 

>ce  what  it  was,  he  laid  down  his  gun  and 

(iillowed  in  headlong  pursuit  through  the 

bushes.  As  her  flight  was  somewhat  labored, 

lie  came  near  enough  to  distinguish  a  dow  ny 

little  woodcock,  —  a  mere  bunch  of  fuzz  with 

.1  long  beak  and  bead-like  eyes, —  resting 

between  the  mother's  claws  ;  but  then,  with 

lier  precious  load,  the  cunning  mother  sud-  skvlakk  carkving  as  ecu  in  its  claws. 

denly  darted  into  cover  and  disappeared. 

Several  other  observers  have  witnessed  similar     able.     Some  of  the  cuckoos  deposit  their  eggs  in 

occurrences,  in  this  country  and  in  England;  their     the  nests  of  other  birds,  among  the  eggs  already 

testimony  shows  that  these  birds  undoubtedly  have     there,  thus  shirking  maternal  cares  ;   but  they  are 
^^  tolerably  sure  that  their  off- 

spring although  thus  aban- 
doned will  be  well  lodged, 
as  no  sooner  are  the  young 
cuckoos  hatched  than  the 
little  interlopers  throw  out 
the  other  eggs,  or  even 
the  young  birds,  and  thus 
obtain  the  food  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  dispos- 
sessed brood. 
'  The  great -crested -fly- 
catcher, and  several  others, 
adopt  an  exceedingly  novel 
method  to  frighten  away 
other  birds  or  lizards  that 
would  prey  upon  their  eggs. 
They  wind  into  their  nests 
one  or  more  of  the  old  skins 
which  have  been  shed  by 
snakes,  so  that  these  ap- 
pear to  be  live  snakes  coiled 
about  the  nests.  So  confi- 
dent are  these  birds  in  this 

much  more  intelligence  than  is  usually  credited  to     protection  that  \vc    believe  a   nest  of  the    great- 

them.  crested-fly-catcher  has  never  been  found  without 

The  remarkable  devices  of  various  bird-mothers     one  of  these  sham  snakes  as  a  protection  against 

for  protecting  their  homes  and  young  arc  innumer-     marauders. 
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THIiUlC  was  once  a  knix  who  lived  in  the  grass  is  ugly  !     The  sky  is  dirt  color,  anil  the  sun  is  a 

and  dill  nothing  but  harm.  yellow  mud-ball,  and  the  grass  looks  to  me  like 

lie  had  come  from  the  mountains  a  long  time  little,   ugly,    llimsy  green   worms,   and   the  water 

ago  —  so  long  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  why  here  was  made  just  to  laugh  at  me  ;  and  everything 

he  came  ;  but  he   never  forgot  to  wish    himself  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  the   most  difficult  thing 

back  there.     For  in  the  mountains  he  had  been  in  the  world  to  make  miscliicf.     1  will  stop  yoti, 

the  color  of  the  gold  sand  that  lies  in  shelves  on  though,"  he  thought,  as  he  heard  tVic  brook  niur- 

the  bottoms  of  the  brooks  ;   and  very  ha|)py,  too,  muring  peacefully  to  itself. 

for  there  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do;  but  now  he  Then  at  length  he  found  himself  at  the  head- 
lived  in  the  hill-country,  and  was  idle  and  morose,  waters  of  the  brook.  Here  there  was  a  little  green 
and  no  color  at  all,  but  like  a  little  black  Shadow,  circle  of  grass,  as  perfect  and  round  as  a  full  moon, 

One  day,  as  he  was   in    a  very  ill-humor,    he  and  in  the  center  a  spring  bubbled  up  into  a  deep 

scrambled  up  the   bed  of  a  stream   that  wound  wooden  box,  which  had  been  placed  there  to  receive 

through  the  thick  woods.     As  he  went  he  swung  it ;  over  the  spring  spread  a  great  sycamore-liee. 

his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  gave  a  blow  Scattered  about  the  green   ring  of  grass   grew 

to  everything  he  saw.  many  beautiful  violets,  and  above  the  spring  stood 

"Good  little  stones!"  he  said,  savagely;  "I  a  stone  spring-house,  with  two  windows  and  a  low- 
know  you  like  to  be  cracked!  —  and  you,  little  roof;  below  the  house  were  some  boards  thrown 
diamond  brook!  —  I  will  shatter  j'w/  to  pieces !  "  over  a  well  with  stone  sides,  and  at  the  boilont 
When  he  hit  the  stones  they  answered  with  ring-  of  this  well  there  was  about  an  inch  of  water  and 
ing  voices,  and  some  of  them  sparkled  in  anger;  a  ram,  or  force-pump  to  force  water  up  to  a  house, 
but  the  stream,  where  he  struck  it,  only  burst  into  "Oh!  "  thought  the  knix,  "this  is  the  place  for 


a  peal  of  silvery  laughter,  and  dashed  about  him 
in  a  shower  of  spray. 

This  made  the  knix  very  angry. 

"  I  will  see  where  vou  come  from,"  he  said. 


me  to   live  in ;    1   can  stop  up  the   spring  every 
morning  !  " 

So,  climbing  upon  the  boards,  he  peeped  into 
the  well.     It  was  all  very  dark,  but  at  length  hc 


Then  he  stumbled  along  over  the  roots  of  the     saw  a  queer-looking  object  at  the  bottom.     This 
Irues,  and  cried  to  himself,  "  Yes  !  all  the  world     was  the  ram.     It  was  made  of  iron  and  shaped 
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like  an  invcrtcii  pear.  A  littlo  rud  in  ihc  middle 
of  it  spranj;  up  and  down,  ami  forced  the  water 
from  the  sprinj;  up  throu5;li  pipes  to  the  liouse. 
lUit  about  this  the  Unix  knew  nothing.  He  thought 
only  that  he  had  found  the  best  place  in  the  world 
iiir  making  mischief  and  that  lie  would  like  to 
live  there  ;  so  he  moved  in.  But  as  he  dared  not 
live  in  the  spring  for  fear  of  being  seen,  he  climbed 
up  the  spring-house  roof;  the  very  next  morning, 
however,  he  was  awakened  from  a  nap  behind  the 
chimney  by  hearing  voices. 

Some  men  had  come  from  the  house  on  the  hill 
above, —  the  house  to  which  the  spring  belonged. 
They  went  over  to  the  shed  that  covered  the  ram, 
and,  going  inside,  worked  at  it  for  some  time  with 
their  tools. 

There  was  an  early  drought,  and  they  wished 
to  have  water  without  the  daily  trouble  of  sending 
so  far.  So  they  set  the  ram  to  work,  and  then 
cleaned  out  the  spring,  which  the  spiteful  knix 
had  filled  with  stones  the  night  before. 

•'  This  is,  indeed,  exactly  the  place  for  me," 
-lid  the  knix,  as  the  men  departed.  He  arose, 
and  taking  his  hammer,  knocked  a  number  of 
bricks  from  the  chimney  and  threw  them  into  the 
spring.  Then  he  went  to  the  well  and  climbed 
down  into  it,  and  there  he  found  the  queer  little 
rod  bobbing  excitedly  up  and  down  in  its  iron  pot, 
sending  the  water  in  four  directions  at  once. 

'•Stop  it  I  "  said  he,  and  gave  it  a  blow  with  his 
hammer.  Then,  climbing  out,  he  sat  on  the  shed 
and  laughed. 

The  next  morning  the  men  came  again,  and 
mended  the  ram  as  before. 

"  It  is  such  an  old  thing,"  ihey  said,  "  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  it  to  do  more  tl-.an  go  for  a  little 
while  and  then  slop.  But  who  could  have  thrown 
the  bricks  into  the  well  ?  "  They  cleaned  out  the 
well  and  went  away. 

The  knix  spent  that  day  in  trying  to  keep  the 
spring  from  flowing,  and  it  was  evening  before  he 
remembered  to  crack  the  little  iron  bobber  with 
his  hammer. 

"  Take  that !"  he  said. 

The  third  day  the  men  came  early,  and  stayed 
a  long  time.  On  account  of  the  drought,  there 
was  no  water  in  the  well.  When  they  went  away 
the  knix  descended  into  the  well  as  usual. 

"Take  that.  Bobber!"  said  he.  But  this  time 
the  bobber's  courage  was  gone ;  it  snapped  short 
off,  and  became  silent.  The  knix  felt  his  heart 
swell  with  happiness.  He  was  so  happy  that  he 
went  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine  on  the  green  grass. 
From  his  sleep  there  he  was  awakened  early  in 
the  day  by  the  men  who  had  come  back  from  the 
house.  They  passed  so  nc.ir  to  him  that  ihev 
could  have  almost  touched  him.     "  Well,"  thought 


he,  "  that  's  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  !  They 
must  be  stone-blind  —  they  have  n't  seen  me  at 
all."  Then  he  became  quite  bold,  and  followed 
them  down  the  well.  ^ 

'•  .Ah  !  "  said  they,  "some  rascal  has  been  here, 
and  broken  the  rod  !  " 

"  He,  he  !  "  laugheil  the  knix  ;"  that  is  you. 
Bobber  !  " 

Stealing  the  monkey-wrench  one  of  the  men  hail 
laid  on  a  stone,  he  climbed  out. 

"I  thought  I  brought  a  monkey-wrench  down 
here,"  cried  the  fellow  from  whom  it  was  stolen. 
"  1  must  be  losing  my  wits !  "  he  continued.  "  Any- 
how, let 's  give  up  this  job, —  the  girl  can  come  down 
in  the  morning  and  fetch  water  enough  for  drinking." 

So  they  wc.nt  away  and  the  knix,  who  was  very 
deft  with  his  fingers,  descended  into  the  well  again, 
and  taught  him>elf  how  to  use  the  monkey-wrench. 
Then  he  unscrewed  all  the  nuts  and  opened  the 


ram.  "  What  an  ugly  inside  you  have !  "  said 
he,  when  he  could  look  into  it.  Then  he  scattered 
the  things  all  about,  cunningly  hid  the  monkey- 
wrench,  and  after  he  had  filled  the  mouth  of  the 
spring  with  stones  he  went  to  sleep  again  on  the 
spring-house  roof. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  singing. 
.■\t  first,  he  thought  it  w.is  the  oriole  who  had  his 
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Iiaminock  swung  from  the  branches  of  tlic  syca- 
more, but  ho  soon  saw  it  was  a  child  with  golden 
hair,  who  came  down  the  path  the  coivs  had  made. 
She  carried  a  pail  in  each  li^nd. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Unix  to  himself;  "  she  seems 
to  be  something  I  newr  have  seen  before." 

When  she  was  nearer,  he  saw  that  she  had  blue 
eyes  and  fla.\en  hair,  and  that  her  skin  was  so  deli- 
cate that  it  seemed  as  Ihougli  one  could  quite 
e.isily  see  what  she  was  thinking  about. 

'•  If  I  were  as  beautiful  as  slic,''  thought  the 
knix,  '■  1  would  sit  down  and  think  about  it  a  long 
time  before  1  did  anything  at  all." 

The  little  girl  danced  along  tlie  path  singing  to 
herself  as  she  went ;  and  the  song  she  sang  was 
all  about  how,  when  the  spring  came,  the  cold 
white  snow  melted  away  and  sank  into  the 
ground,  and  you  thought  it  was  gone  forever; 
and  then  how  it  suddenly  came  up  again  out 
of  the  ground,  only  this  time  in  little  white  and 
blue  (lowers  ;  and  how  the  reason  that  April 
never  had  any  flowers  but  white  and  blue  ones, 
w.is  because  they  were  only  the  white  snow  and 
its  blue  shadows,  come  back  once  more. 

"  \'ery  pretty,  indeed  !"  said  the  knix  from 
behind  his  chimney,  as  the  little  girl  passed 
under  the  eaves  of  the  s|)ring-house.  "  She 
is  as  good  as  gold.  Now  what  will  she  do?" 
The  child  went  straight  to  the  spring.  But 
tlure  was  no  spring  left, —  only  a  box  full  of 
stones  and  a  piece  of  soggy  ground  around  it. 

"Ah, —  what     a     pity!"     said    the    child. 
"  What  shall  I  do?    The  spring  is  stopped  up,       ,- 
and   there  is  no  one  to  help  me  !     What  bad 
thing  did  this?  " 

"  Had  thing  !  "  said  the  knix  to  himself, 
"  why  did  you  do  it  ?" 

Then  he  began  to  laugh,  for  he  was  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  have  done  so  much  mischief. 

The  little  girl  next  went  to  the  well,  and 
looked  in ;  but  it  was  too  deep  for  her  to  draw- 
water  from,  and  thespring-houscdoorwaslocked. 

"  If  she  goes  in  there,"  thought  the  knix, 
"  I  shall  certainly  shut  the  door  and  put  the 
boards  on  top  !  " 

l!ut  the  little  child  did  not  go  in  ;  she  only  looked 
down  hopelessly,  and  then  came  back  and  sat  down 
on  the  green  bank  near  the  spring. 

"What  shall  1  do?"  she  cried;  "what  shall  1 
do? — little  tin  pail,  can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 
There  's  no  use  in  having  such  a  loud  voice  if  you 
can't  tell  me  what  to  do  in  aflfairs  of  importance  !  " 

"Rocks  and  Ridges!"  cried  the  knix.  "Did 
one  ever  speak  so  to  a  tin  pail  before  ?  Now,  if 
she  had  but  asked  mc,— I  am  such  a  good  liltlj 
knix!"  -and  here  he  grimaced  at  a  squirrel  who 
chattered  in  the  tree  above  where  he  was  perched. 


Then  he  remarked  :  ■'  It  is  quite  curious  though. 
Those  mortals  have  eyes  like  llowers,  but  can  see 
less  than  nothing, —  they  are  all  as  blind  as  bats. 
1  wonder  why  they  never  see  us  ?  At  any  rate," 
he  continued,  "  I  'd  like  to  sec  if  her  hair  is  made 
of  straw  or  sunshine;  or  perhaps  it  is  made  of  fine 
beaten  gold." 

So  he  climbed  down  from  the  tree,  and  came 
out  close  behind  her. 

"It  is  made  of  tine  straw,"  he  said.  Then  he 
put  his  arm  slyly  under  one  of  the  pails  and  began  to 
trot  off,  but  as  he  ran  the  pail  swung  to  and  fro  on 
its  handle  ;  and  when  pails  swing  to  and  fro  on  their 
handles,  they  are  very  apt  to  cry  out  loudly, — and 
that  was  just  what  happened. 
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"Mi-hce!  Hi-hee  !"  cried  the  pail  as  though 
in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  .'\h  !  Oh  !  Ah  !  Oh  !  "  cried  the  little  girl,  for 
she  was  really  surprised  ;  then  she  looked  around 
inquiringlv  and  saw  the  knix  running  olT  with  the 
pail. 

"Oh!"  she  cried;  then  she  recovered  herself 
and  said : 

"  Don't  go  any  farther  !    I  see  you  !  " 

The  knix  stood  stock-still  with  astonishment. 

"  Bring  it  back  !  "  said  the  child. 

"  Can  she  see  mc  ?  "  thought  the  knix. 
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Made  of?"  cried  the  tliilil. 
Yes,"  saiil  the  Unix,  ;i   little  irritably, 
Sunshine  or  straw  ?  " 
"  Oh  I      Now   I    see,"  said  she.      "  I  suppose  it 
must  l)e  made  of —  pretty  thoughts  !  " 

'•  If  I  had  pretty  thoughts,"  said  the  knix,  very 
t;looinily,  ••  do  you  think  1  would  have  hair  like 
straw  ?  " 

■•  I'erhaps."  said  Faith,  laughing.  Presently 
she  added,  "  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 
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"Come!  "  said  sh 
to  run  away  with  it  !  " 

■•  Well,  I  neverl  "  s;iid  the  knix,  aloud  ;  for  he 
was  tluriderstruek  at  being  seen  for  the  lirst  time. 

"  Never  what  ?  "  said  the  little  girl. 

"  Never  was  seen  before  !  "  he  replied. 

"  Nonsense  I  "  cried  the  child  ;  ''  you  are  as  biy 
as  my  cat,  and  I  won't  have  you  run  away  with 
my  pail ;  b^-sides,  1  believe  \ou  have  been  doing 
all  kinds  of  wicked  things.     Have  n't  you  now  ?  " 

•■  I  never  was  seen  before,"  thought  the 
knix  to  himself,  '•  and  it  makes  me  feel  very 
queer !  " 

■"Come,  come!"  cried  the  child,  "don't 
stand  there  like  that !  You  look  as  glum  as 
a  puddle  on  a  rainy  day." 

"Do   I  ?  "  said  the  knix,  very  meekly,  for 

■  found  it  humiliating  to  be  seen. 

■•  Yes,  you  do  !  "  said  the  little  girl ;  "  and 
what  's  more,  you  've  been  very  naughty, 
and  you  'd  better  come  right  here  and  sit 
down  and  tell  me  all  about  it."  The  knix 
obeyed ;  but  he  came  to  her  very  cautiously, 
and  at  len;;th  put  the  pail  down  on  its  rim, 
about  ten  feet  away,  and  sat  down  upon  it. 
The  child  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say. 
It  was  so  hard  to  keep  up  a  one-sided  conver- 
sation with  a  knix  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  looked  so  desperately  gloomy.  So 
she  began  again  :  '•  Yes  !  you  have  been  very 
naughty,  and  1  don't  believe  you  know  your 
citechism  !  " 

"What  is  it  to  be  'naughty'?"  said  the 
knix  :   "  and  who  is  my  catechism  ?  " 

"  It  is  naughty  to  do  naughty  things,"  said 
tlic  child;   "and — 'what  is  your  name?'" 

"  Knix." 

■•  Very  good,"  said  the  child, — '■  that  begins 
with  an  N.     '  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? ' " 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  replied  the  knix.  "  It 
was  so  long  ago  !  " 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  child.  "I  never 
thought  of  that  before  I     How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Seven  thousand  years  !  " 

"  Dear  me  I  Perhaps  there  wtu-  no 
sponsors,  then." 

"  No,"  said  the  knix,  who  began  to  feel  more  '-From  the  mountains."  said  the  knix,  and 
at  home,  "  there  was  nothing  but  rocks."  This  thought  how  much  he  wished  himself  back  there 
did  not  seem  very  promising,  so  there  was  a  pause     again. 
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in  the  conversation.  The  little  girl  looked  at  the 
knix,  and  the  knix  looked  at  the  little  girl.  Pres- 
ently he  said  : 

"  I  feel  very  queer  when  you  look  at  me.  I 
never  was  looked  at  before.  What  is  your  name?  " 

"  .My  name  is  Faith." 

"  What  is  your  hair  made  of?  "  continued  the 
knix. 


"  What  did  you  do  there?  "  said  Faith. 

"  Let  loose  the  streams,  toppled  down  the  cliffs, 
and  cut  free  the  ice." 

'•  What  for?" 

"  To  hear  the  noise  and  see  the  smoke !  " 

"  Who  told  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  all  do  that  -  that 's  what  we  are.  The 
world  could  n't  get  on  without  us." 
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"  Well,  I  don't  think  it  's  very  nice  to  topple 
over  rocks  on  people." 

"Oh,  no  !  we  don't.  We  topple  them  over  on 
—  on  warm  days  !  " 

'"Oh,  I  see!"  said  I'aith.  "And  why  are  you 
not   there   now  ?  " 

"  They  drove  me  away,"  said  the  knix,  "  and  1 
felt  very  sad  and  came  here." 

"  And  then?  " 

"  Then  I  had  no  rocks  to  topple  over,  and  no 
streams  to  loosen,  and  I  was  much  discouraged; 
and  all  the  streams  laughed  at  me,  and  there  was 
no  ice,  nor  thunder,  nor  anything !  " 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Faith. 

The  knix  looked  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
began  to  drum  on  the  tin  pail  with  his  heels. 

"Then  you  were  just  naughty  and  made  mis- 
chief?" said  Faith.  "I  know!  I  've  been  like 
that,  tnyself,  ever  so  many  times." 

"Have  you?"  cried  the  knix,  gleefully,  and 
sprang  up   from  the  pail. 

"Sit  down  again,"  said  Faith.  "Yes,  I  have. 
I  was  very  naughty  this  very  day,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  to  read  about  you  ;  and  Mamma  said  I  must 
go  to  school,  and  I  would  n't,  and " 

"  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  "  said  the  knix,  breath- 
less with  excitement.     "  And  —  and " 

"  And  Mamma  said  that  only  good  little  girls 
who  believed  what  they  were  told  —  for  she  had 
told  me  that  school  was  very  important,  far  more 
important  than  kni.'ces  or  anything  else  —  saw 
knixes  or  anything,  and  that  good  knixes  would 
hate  me  —  and  so  I  went,  but  I  did  n't  like  it  any 
more  ;  and  indeed  nurse  said  I  was  very  '  con- 
trarious.' " 

"  I  'm  not  a  good  knix  !  "  said  the  knix,  thought- 
fully. 

"  Indeed,  you  're  not  at  all  a  good  knix,"  said 
Faith. 

Then  she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
no  water  to  take  home. 

"  Why  did  you  throw  stones  in  the  well  ?  " 

"It  was  such  fun!"  pleaded  the  knix,  with  a 
face  full  of  merriment;  "and  I  broke  the  little 
bobber,  too  !  "    He  nodded  his  head  knowingly. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  knix  !  "  cried  Faith. 

"  Ain't  I  ?  "  said  the  knix,  gleefully. 

"  How  could  you  ?  "  she  continued.  "  You  are  so 
naughty  !" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  knix,  a  little  less  contentedly. 

"  And  you  arc  so  unhappy,  you  make  a  little 
black  spot  wherever  you  go  !  " 

"Ah  !"  said  the  knix  sadly,  "do  you  think  if  I 
thought  pretty  thoughts  that  I  would  have  golden 
hair  like  yours?  " 

"  You  must  be  good,  to  think  pretty  thoughts," 
said  Faith,  "  and  you  arc  still,  —  oh,  so  bad  !  " 


"  1  never  felt  so  bad  before,"  said  the  knix ;  "  1 
think  it  is  because  you  arc  looking  at  me;  and  I 
don't,  to  this  minute,  see  how  you  can  see  me." 

"Then  you  are  very  blind,  indeed,"  cried  the 
child.  "  .My  name  is  Faith,  and  I  see  everything; 
and  now,  bad  knix,  \ou  must  be  good;  wont  you? 
Just  as  good  as  gold  !  " 

"  As  good  as  gold  !  —  that  's  just  what  I  asked 
you,"  said  the  knix.  "  Yes,  perhaps  I  'II  be  good  ; 
but  I  don't  know  how  yet,  and  1  don't  see  why. 
And  1  shall  never  see  the  mountains  again,  and 
the  beautiful  snow,  and  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and 
the  streams  that  roar  like  thunder! — and,  oh! 
I  shall  never  be  happy,  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
should,  after  all." 

The  knix  looked  very  black  whenever  he 
thought  of  the  mountains  —  it  made  him  feel 
so  hopelessly  wicked. 

"  You  must  n't  mind  that,  little  knix,"  said 
the  child  cheerfully.    "  You  must  just  be  good.' 

"  How  shall  I  ?  "  said  the  knix. 

"  Oh,  just  try,"  cried  the  child.  "  It  's  ever  so 
easy !  " 

"  If  I  do,"  said  the  knix,  "  then  perhaps  I  shall 
be  happy,  and  have  hair  like  gold  ?" 

"Yes!"  said  the  child,  "and  at  any  rate  you 
have  me  ! " 

The  knix  was  satisfied.  He  felt  happier  already 
than  he  had  in  a  great  while. 

"  It  's  so  comforting  to  be  seen,"  he  said, — 
and  then,  to  the  child,  he  continued  disconso- 
lately: "But  is  there  much  good  to  do  in  the 
world,  little  girl  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  not.  It  is 
very  hard  after  a  while  to  find  enough  mischief 
to  make." 

"Oh,  dear!  "  said  Faith,  "there  's  no  end  of 
good.  I  have  been  doing  good  ever  so  long, 
much  longer  than  you  can  think,  and  really 
there  seems  to  be  more  to  do  every  day  !  And 
now,  little  knix,  please  fetch  me  some  water,  for 
it  is  not  at  all  good  of  me  to  have  stayed  so  long 
when  they  needed  me  at  the  house." 

The  knix  jumped  up,  and  seizing  the  pail, 
climbed  down  the  well ;  then  he  tilled  it  with 
water  and  brought  it  back  to  Faith. 

"  .Vnd  now,  knixie."  she  said,  "will  you  mind 
cleaning  the  spring  out  and  mending  the  well? 
And  when  you  have  mended  it  you  must  make  it 
go,  so  that  we  shall  have  water  at  the  house.  So 
good-bye.  and  I  think,  after  a  while,  you  will  very 
probably  get  as  good  as  gold." 

"(lood-bye,"  said  the  knix  sadly,  but  he  was 
very  happy,  and  at  once  went  to  work,  opening 
the  mouth  of  the  spring  :  —  and  replacing  the 
bricks  of  the  spring-house  chimney.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  the  squirrel  on  the  bough  s.iid : 
"  Grrrrrr  !  —  ha  !    ha  !  " 
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The  knix  inndc  a  grimace  at  him,  but  this  time 
It  was  so  kind  a  hwk  that  the  squirrel  drupped  a 
nut,  and  said  :  "  Well,  what  's  the  world  coming 
1 1 !  —  even _)•(>;/  are  getting  pretty." 

"Ah  !  "  thought  the  knix,  "perhaps  I  am  gel- 
ni;  as  good  as  gold." 

Then  he  went  to  the  well,  and  there  was  the 
broken  ram.  "  You  arc  certainly  a  broken  bob- 
ber," said  he.  "  and  your  inside  is  very  much 
deranged,  for  it  has  no  lid  —  and  all  your  ribs 
are  unfastened.     I  must  put  you  together  again." 

The  knix  worked  away  all  the  afternoon  and 
night,  and  at  length  he  got  it  together,  and  set  it 
going. 

The  next  morning  the  men  came  again,  and 
this  time  were  much  surprised.  The  ram  was 
working,  and  there  were  no  stones  in  the  box. 

"Well,"  said  one,  "she  is  a  strange  child! 
She  said  she  had  somebody  to  help  her,  and  cer- 
t.iinly  she  must  h.ave  had,  for  there  it  is  a-going; 
but  it  is  old,  and  won't  last  long." 

The  knix  chuckled  to  himself,  and,  when  they 
were  gone,  climbed  down  the  well,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  making  a  passage-way  to  the 
spring-box,  so  that  he  might  live  under  it,  and 
keep  the  ram  in  order. 


And  if  you  were  to  go  there  to-day,  I  do  not 
doubt  you  'd  find  the  same  moon  of  green  grass, 
and  the  sycamore-tree,  and  the  spring-house  with 
low  eaves;  and  on  one  side  you  'd  see  the  well 
with  the  ram  ;  and  if  you  looked  inside,  tliere 
you  'd  see  the  bobber  jumping  excitedly  up  and 
down  in  the  iron  pot,  and  squirting  water  four 
ways  at  once.  But  then  if  you  are  quiet,  and  go 
over  to  where  the  spring  runs  into  the  wooden 
box,  you  will  see  three  feet  of  cold  clear  water, 
with  shining  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and  below  the 
bottom  you  will  he.nr  the  strangest  sound — "Klink, 
klink, —  klink,  klink  !  "  as  if  a  wiry  little  arm  were 
wielding  a  pudgy  hammer  on  an  anvil  —  and  that 
is  the  knix  at  work  !  He  is  forging  a  new  bobber 
for  the  old  one.  Or  perhaps  it  is  his  blows  which 
are  making  the  bobber  jump  so  in  the  well ;  or 
perhaps  he  has  taken  to  making  garnets  that  the 
spring  may  have  pretty  red  gleams  in  it,  when  it 
runs  over  the  sandy  shallows.  But  whichever  he 
is  doing,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  — and  for  that  you  may  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  —  you  will  find  that  he  has  turned  to  a  won- 
derful rusty  gold  color,  like  golden-rod  in  the 
autumn. 

In  fact  he  has  become  as  good  as  gold! 
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There  was  once  a  little  poodle,  who  so  lost  his  self-respect, 
That  his  honest  tail  refused  to  do  his  wagging. 
'  For  in  truth  "—  the  tail  explanified  — •'  1  can  not  but  object 
To  the  petting  he  submits  to,  and  the  nagging. 

I  scorn  to  wag  fer  any  dog  who  can  not  gnaw  a  bone 
Without  whining  for  a  nurse  to  come  and  chop  it. 

And  who  sits  all  day,  be-ribboned,  like  a  puppet  on  a  throne, 
And  1  '11  never  wag  again  if  he  don't  stop  it. 

What  with  bibs,  and  bows,  and  baskets,  and  mummery  forlorn, 

.\nd  laziness,  and  nonsense,  he  's  a  noodle  ! 
And,  now  you  know  my  reasons,  can  you  wonder  that  I  scorn 

To  wag  for  so  ridiculous  a  poodle  !  " 


housi:ki:kping  songs,    xo.  v. 

CLEAR-STARCH  IXG. 


WoKDS   DY  Mary  J.  Jacqies. 


Misic  nv  T.  C.  H. 


1.  Clip,     clap,       clap!  This      is      the      old     fash-ioned  way    with     a      cap, 


This       is      the    way     we     do      ruf   -   fles   and    puflfs,    Edg-ings  and    mus-lins     and 


gos  -  sa  -  mer  stuffs.      Clip,      clap,       clip,        clap,        Clip,       clap,  clap! 
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II. 
Pit,  p;it,  pal  I 
W-Vr  was   a  finer  clcar-starcliing  tlian  ihal? 
Kerchiefs  ami  stomachers  tit  for  a  queen, 
1  )aintiest  laces  that  ever  were  seen. 
Pit,  pat,  pit,  pat, 
Pit,  pat,  pat ! 


ill. 
Spink,  spank,  spank ! 
Ki)ll  tlieni  up  tiglitly  and  let  them  lie  dank. 
Snug !  or  the  collars  and  cutTs  will  be  limp  ; 
Smooth  !  or  your  furbelows  never  will  crimp. 
Spink,  spank,  spink,  spank, 
Spink,  spank,  spank  ! 


TILTING. 


By  a.  DeF.  L. 


Tilt  away,  my  little  men, 

Out  on  Grandpa's  lawn  again  ; 

Jack  is  up,  and  Fred  is  down, 

It  makes  one  laugh,  the  other  frown, — 

Like  our  changeful  summer  weather. 

■  Well,  never  mind,  just  tilt  it  back. 
Up  comes  Fred,  and  down  goes  Jack  ! 
Up  and  down,  this  is  the  way 
The  sport  goes  on,  the  livelong  day, 
When  two  little  boys  would  tilt  together.' 


\<>1,       A  \  . 53. 


WHAT    TO     DO    WITH     OLD     CORKS 
AND    OF    CORK-WORK    AM)    I'.AKK-WORK     IN    (lENIiRAL. 

r>V    ClIAKI.l.S    Ci.     Ll.LAND. 


An  old  botllc-cork  may  seem  to  most  people  to 
be  an  utterly  useless  article.  But  there  are  few 
things  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  not  turn  to 
some  good  use.  Sea-weed  for  many  ages  has  been 
believed  by  all  mankind  to  be  quite  worthless,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  name  itself;  but  modern 
chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  is  very  valuable. 
While  as  to  corks,  it  is  true  that  negro-minstrels, 
and,  I  might  add,  many  small  boys,  use  them  for 
blackening  their  faces,  and  to  make  imitation  mus- 
taches. Hut  there  are  many  other  ways  of  turning 
these  articles  to  account,  and  that,  too,  at  very 
little  expense. 

A  cork,  if  cut  into  a  cube  or  small  brick,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  miniature  to  many  kinds 
of  stone.  When  a  number  of  these  are  com- 
bined they  look  like  old  specked  and  indented 
masonry.  They  abound  in  brown,  or  brownish- 
grav,  spots  and  little  cavities.  Therefore,  if  you 
take  a  number  of  such  cork-bricks,  and  construct 
from  them  a  model  of  a  small  house  or  any  similar 
object,  with  care,  it  will  present  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance. They  are  easily  fastened  together,  by 
passing  wire  or  small  rods  through  them,  or  by 
gluing  them  together.  Good  ordinary  mucilage, 
or  strong  gum,  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

It  often  will  be  desirable  to  give  the  cork  some 
other  shape,  or  to  round  the  corners. 
This  can  generally  be  effected  with 
a  sharp  penknife  and  sand-paper; 
but  artists  who  make  elaborate  im- 
itations of  buildings  in  cork,  use  a 
new,  keen  file.  With  a  very  little 
practice  one  can  work  the  cork  into 
any  shape.  Sometimes  it  is  scorched 
with  a  hot  iron,  to  shape  it,  and  to  give  it  darker 
shades. 

I  have  seen  a  model  of  the  entire  city  of  Paris, 
including  a  tolerably  accurate  representation  of 
every  house  in  it,  made  all  of  cork.  Many  museums 
in  Europe  contain  models  of  celebrated  cathedrals, 
made  of  this  material.  Such  work  would  be  beyond 
the  skill  or  time  at  the  command  of  any  of  my 
readers ;  but  with  bricks  made  from  single  corks, 
one  may  very  easily  construct  many  objects,  beauti- 
ful to  look  at,  and  which  will  sell  re.idily. 


Small  houses,  or  other  imitations  of  architectural 
work,  are  much  used  by  artists  as  models.  If  the 
reader  can  draw,  he  has  but  to  make  one  to  ascer- 
tain by  experience  that  he  can  copy  it,  to  his 
advantage,  from  many  points  of  view.  A  house 
and  a  round  or  square  tower  can  be  combined 
in  many  ways.  When  these  are  neatly  made  of 
cork,  photographs  of  them  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  real  buildings. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  written  in  the 
town  of  York,  in  England  ;  and  it  happened,  very 
oddly,  that,  after  they  were  penned.  1  went  out  to 
walk  and  by  chance  found  the  first  shop  I  can 
remember  to  have  seen  in  which  miniature  build- 
ings of  cork  were  made  and  sold.  There  were 
beautiful  and  elaborate  specimens  of  these,  and 
also  groups  of  human  figures  and  animals.  The 
young  reader  himself,  to  do  all  this  well,  has  but 
to  persevere.  Any  one  can  learn  to  design  and 
to  model  in  clay,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  no 
kind  of  art  need  be  too  perplexing  or  difficult. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  there  was  a  mar- 
velous piece  of  handicraft  executed  by  a  poor  man 
in  the  country,  a  model  of  one  of  the  cathedrals 
cut  in  cork  — "  Cork  Cathedr.-jl,  most  likely,"  says 
the  writer  from  whom  I  take  the  story.  Every 
detail   w-as   accurately   reproduced.     It  excited    a 


great  deal  of  admiration,  and  some  wealthy  peo- 
ple collected  eight  hundred  pounds  —  or  four 
thousand  dollars  —  and  bought  it.  The  artist 
was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  instead  of  "  play- 
ing my  lord  "for  a  few  days  with  his  money,  he 
built  a  row  of  cottages,  and  on  them  put  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

'•  Pcrecverancc,  cork,  and  rIuc 
Uuilt  llicsc  colLiRcs  yoii  view: 
Sec  wh.!!  tlicsc  ihnc  things  can  do, 
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One  il.iy  in  l!ri};ht(in,  Sussi-x,  I  inct  a  poor  iii.iii 
who  also  got  his  livinj;  from  a  cork  cathedral,  lie 
had  made  it,  and  went  rouiul  the  country  on  foot, 
carrying  it,  and  collecting  small  sums  from  those 
who  looked  at  it. 

The  dust  made  by  filing  cork  should  be  carefully 
kept.  The  tinished  cork  model  of  a  building  may, 
here  and  there,  as  taste  may  dictate,  be  touched 
with  a  thin  coat  of  gum,  and  the  dust  strewed  upon 
it.  This  gives  the  surface  a  finely  granulated  ap- 
pearance. More  of  the  dust,  mixed  to  a  paste  with 
the  gum,  both  being  well  rubbed  together  or 
combined,  scr\'es  to  till  cracks  or  cavities.  When 
this  is  done,  some  of  the  dry  powder  may  be 
pressed  on  the  surface  to  make  an  appearance 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  cork. 
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riure  is,  however,  a  kind  of  ornament  which 
may  be  added  with  very  good  effect.  If,  when  a 
building  is  finishetl,  we  take  a  tooth-brush  and 
charge  it  not  too  heavily  with  yellowish-brown 
or  dark-brown  paint  and  spray  this  in  dots  on 
the  surface,  it  will  give  a  mottled,  lichen-like,  or 
mossy  appearance.  Spraying  is  effected  by  hold- 
ing the  handle  of  the  brush  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Then  by  drawing 
the  back  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife,  or  any  small 
stick,  along  the  bristles,  the  paint  will  spatter, 
or  fly  off  in  small  dots.  With  a  little  practice,  one 
will  soon  master  the  art.  It  may  be  remarked, 
incidentally,  that  this  spraying  or  throwing  color 
is  well  worth  learning,  since  it  is  very  effective  for 
backgrounds  in  many  kinds  of  designs,  such  as 


t<5-< 


Columns  arc  easily  imitated  by  simply  brm/u-- 
ing,  /.  e.,  stringing  corks  on  a  stick,  as  birds 
arc  skewered  for  cooking.  To  make  the  hole, 
bore  with  a  thick  iron  wire,  or  small  round  iron 
rod  heated  till  it  will  bum  its  way  through.  If  a 
wire  be  used  instead  of  a  stick,  the  piercing  is  not 
necessary.  An  e.isy  way  to  build  a  wall  of  cork- 
bricks  is  to  stick  a  pin  through  each,  as  it  is  put  in 
place  ;  but  rather  long  pins  arc  ndvis.iblc,  or  such 
.IS  will  go  entirely  through  two  of  the  bricks.  It  is 
not  well,  in  buildings,  to  paint  cork-work,  or  var- 
nish it,  or  to  change  in  any  way  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  material. 


those  for  wood-carving,  metal-work,  and  stencil- 
ing. In  spraying  cork-work,  other  colors  —  yellow, 
reddish,  rusty  brown,  gray,  etc.  —  may  be  used, 
the  object  being  to  imitate  the  minute  mosses, 
marks  of  dicay,  and  other  signs  of  age  to  be  seen 
on  old  buildings. 

Rough  cork,  in  large  pieces,  is  very  cheap,  and 
may  be  bought  in  all  cities.  It  is  much  used  to 
cover  flower-boxes  and  ornament  arbors.  It  is 
simply  sawed  or  broken  into  pieces,  which  .ire 
nailed  upon  the  wood.  When  there  are  holes  or 
defects  of  any  kind,  they  are  easily  concealed  by 
gluing  small  pieces  of  bark  over  them,  or  by  fill- 
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[Sept. 


ing  up  with  glue  and  cork-ilusl  mixed.  I  have 
often  made  a  curious  and  pretty  object  from  a 
piece  of  rough  cork,  or  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree,  in 


THE     FACES 


then  varnisli  it.  Next  take  a  large  brush  with  gold 
paint — or,  if  you  have  no  gold,  white  paint  or  red 
may  be  substituted  —  and  lightly  go  over  the  bark, 
so  that  only  the 
more  jirominent 
points  or  ridges 
of  the  bark  will 
take  the  gold, 
thus  leaving  all 
the  hollows  and 
cracks  in  tlicir 
natuial  colors. 
Theeffectofthis 
is  sometimes 
very  fine.  In  like 
manner,  a  pict- 
tire-frame  may 
be  covered  with 
the  large  square 
pieces  of  either 
cork  or  pine- 
bark,  or,  indeed, 
any  covering  of 
rough,     crusty, 

and  ragged  wood  or  other  substance,  and  the  pro- 
jections gilded.  Bronze  powder,  or  bronze  paint, 
may  be  used  instead  of  gold. 


the  following  manner:  Take  the  fragment,  break 
or  cut  it  into  a  shape  rudely  resembling  that  of  the 
human  figure.     Then  cut  and  smooth  away  with  a 


A    BOX    OK    WOOD    l»l  COKA 1  HI)    Wirit     lIi.tKrs    lit    FKt'M    tiiKK    AND    liUKU    ON. 

knife  and  sand-paper  that  portion  which  is  to  form  0{  course  an  ingenious  workman,  by  f.istening 
the  face.  Rub  over  this  a  thin  coating  of  putty,  pieces  of  cork  together  in  the  way  which  1  have 
and  let  it  dry.     Taint  the  face  with  oil-colors,  and     described,  may  make  an  endless  variety  of  objects ; 
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for  example:  vases,  cups,  baskets,  and  boxes.  Such 
work  would  be  greatly  aided  by  using  large  pieces 
of  cork  bark.  The  red  bark  of  the  common  pine, 
which  ni.iy  generally  be  obtained  in  pieces  an  inch 
thick,  wherever  pine  logs  are  to  be  found,  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  such  work,  and  1  h.ue  used  it  for 
a  great  variety  of  small  art-purposes. 

lioys  sometimes  make  an  amusing  toy  of  old 
corks  by  cutting  them  across  so  as  to  make  round 
slices.  A  whole  cork  is  carved  into  the  likeness 
of  a  snake's  head,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
slices  are  bored  through  the  center,  and  strung 
on  an  india-rubber  cord  or  "elastic."  Of  course, 
as  the  object  is  to  make  a  snake,  the  pieces  dimin- 
ish in  size  toward  the  neck  and  tail.  Another  small 
boy's  toy  is  made  by  putting  corks  together,  end 
to  end,  by  means  of  a  very  small  stick,  so  as  to 
form  an  imitation  candle,  which  is  painted  white. 
I  need  not  say  that  when  lighted  it  burns  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  expected. 

A  rather  singular  application  of  a  cork  is  to  take 
it,  wet  the  end,  and  rub  it  on  the  side  of  a  glass 
bottle.  This  will  produce  a  chirping  or  whistling 
sound,  and  with  very  little  practice  one  may  thus 
fairly  imitate  the  singing  of  a  bird. 

A  pretty  cup  or  match-receiver  may  be  made  by 
ornamenting  with  cork  the  outside  of  a  round 
tin  can.  Cut  corks  into  slices,  say  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Using  strong  glue, 
cover  the  cup  with  these.  The  ornaments 
to  be  applied  to  this  coating  are  to  be  care- 
fully cut  with  a  sharp  penknife  from  some- 
what thicker  slices.  Of  course,  they  need 
not  all  be  in  one  piece,  since  different  parts 
of  an  ornament  are  very  e.isily  joined  together. 
Thus,  to  make  a  trefoil,  one  need  only  cut  a  cork 
into  thin  slices  and  glue  them  together.  Corks 
split  or  divided  lengthwise  are  also  useful  for  or- 
nament. After  attaching  the  ornaments,  they  can 
be  rubbed  into  shape  with  a  fine  file  and  sand- 
paper. If  one  has  only  old  corks,  and  these 
are  broken  or  full  of  holes,  it  need  make  no 
difference.     After  shaping    them,  take   the  cork- 


spheres  are  easily  made  from  a  cork,  and  these  can 
be  glued  on  bo.xes,  tankards,  etc.,  with  good  effect. 
As  a  rule,  simple,  easy  shapes  are  just  as  beauti- 
ful in  such  or- 
naments as  the 
more  difficuh, 
though  begin- 
ners always 
commence  with 
the  latter. 

I  have  shown 
that  a  cork  may 
be  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  brick. 
Ifthefourpieces 
thus  cut  away, 
one  from  each 
side,  are  neatly 
removed,  they 
may  be  made  to 
serve  as  tiles  for 
the  roofs  of  min- 
iature edifices. 

There   is   yet 
another  way   in  which  the   corks  may  be  cut  so 
as  to  be  used  for  such  work.     Slice  them  in  two, 


length- 
wise. Then 
take      every 
other  half  thus 
obtained,      and 
witli  a  large,  half- 
round  file,  make  two     '^'■■Rir!;   nr  COKK   t  SED  AS    TILES. 

grooves  in  it,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  dia- 
grams below. 


dust  made  by  the  file,  work  it  into  a  paste  with  1.  represents  the  cork  as  cut  in  two  at  it.  a ;  2, 
glue  or  mucdage,  and  with  this  fill  and  smooth  shows  one  half  when  it  has  been  grooved  with  a 
all  cavities  and  breaks.     Round    knobs   or   half-     round   file;    3,  the  half,  sidcwisc ;    4,  the  pieces 
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joined  with  glue  to  the  round  halves,  so  as  10  make 
a  slab,  or  flat  surface.  Instead  of  a  file,  a  viiy 
sharp  gouge  may  be  used  to  cut  the  groove.  This 
is  most  easily  effected,  not  by  pushing  or  shoving 
the  gouge,  but  by  giving  it  short  turns  to  the  right 
and  left,  and,  so  to  speak,  working  it  along. 

Every  fragment  of  cork,  however  small  or  irreg- 
ular, may  be  used  in  making  models  (especially 
those  representing  ruins),  for  filling  crevices,  imi- 
tating broken  stone,  and  giving  a  fragmentary, 
broken  appearance  to  the  whole.  In  this  art,  as 
in  every  otiier,  the  one  who  practices  it  should  try 
to  ini'cut  or  to  tliiiil:,  and  not  merely  repeat  what 
has  been  told  or  shown  him.  "Fancy-work"  is 
the  execution  of  a  minor  art  without  the  exercise 
of  thought.  Thus,  people  make  wax  flowers,  work 
in  embroidery,  paint  on  china,  or  model  clay  blos- 
soms and  stick  them  on  vases,  just  as  they  see 
others  do,  without  attempting  to  do  better  or  dif- 
ferently. Art  demands  a  display  of  skill  influenced 
by  thought.  No  true  or  real  work  of  art  can  be 
made  by  machinery,  and  people  who  work  like 
machines  do  not  produce  art-work.  But  if  you, 
even  in  work  so  simple  as  making  up  old  corks 
into  small  models  of  buildings,  study  the  originals, 
and  think  out  or  invent  some  new  way  to  give 
effects,  you  may  create  a  work  which  will  be  more 
artistic  than  the  "showiest"  or  most  expensive 
object  made  without  invention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  taking  flat 
slabs  of  cork,  great  or  small,  and  fastening  layers 
of  them,  one  to  the  other,  any  thickness  whatever 
may  be  built  up,  and  then  anything  may  be  cut 
or  shaped.  This  may  seem  a  very  simple  idea 
to  many;  yet  it  is  mentioned  in  books  on  wood- 
carving,  as  a  great  invention  of  Grinling  t;ibbons, 
the  celebrated  artist,  that  he  obtained  a  high,  or 
additional,  relief,  not  by  cutting  all  his  work  out 
of  one  block,  but  by  gluing  on  additional  layers  of 
boards  as  he  needed  surface. 

A  curious  curtain,  to  be  hung  before  a  door  so 
as  to  shade  and  screen  the  room,  yet  which  per- 
mits air  to  pass,  and  through  which  one  may 
walk  by  separating  it,  is  made  as  follows  :  String 
corks  lengthwise  on  a  cord.  If  the  cork  be  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  by  one  inch  in  length,  and  the 
door  to  be  curtained  be,  let  us  say,  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  high,  you  will  need  sixty-four 
strings,  each  holding  seventy-two  corks.  Take  a 
round,  narrow  stick,  place  it  across  the  top  of  the 
door,  and  hang  the  strings  of  corks  from  it.  The 
corks  may  be  colored.  Simple  black  and  red  make 
the  best  contrasts  with  their  natural  brown  hue. 
These  curtains  are  also  made  of  difierently  tinted 
pieces  of  straw,  of  seeds  in  great  variety,  or  of 
sticks  of  lightwood.  There  are  many  plants,  and 
even  weeds,  whose  stems  or  shoots  may  be  used  for 
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this  work.  It  is,  however,  most  advisable  to  use 
corks,  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  break  them, 
and  because  they  make  no  noise.  When  window- 
curtains  are  thus  made,  the  continual  tap-tapping 
of  the  lower  end  against  the  sill  is  often  annoying. 
To  obviate  this,  the  edge  of  the  curtain  should 
either  swing  clear  of  the  sill  or  be  made  of  a  fringe 
of  cloth  or  tassels. 

A  festoon  of  corks,  every  other  one  dyed  black 
in  ink,  with  a  pendent  tassel,  has  been  used  for  a 
frieze.  The  effect,  though  odd,  is  not  ungraceful. 
And  here  I  would  give  a  reason  why  such  orna- 
menting, though  it  be  only  with  strings  of  old 
corks,  or  any  such  "  rubbish,"  as  many  would  call 
it,  is  in  the  highest  degree  sensible.  It  is  very 
sensible  in  this  world  to  try  to  find  the  beautiful 
or  agreeable  —  that  is,  to  discover  some  means 
of  enjoyment  —  in  everything.  There  are  too  many 
people  who  have  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their 
minds  that  by  the  fine  arts  is  meant  nothing  but 
pictures  and  statues,  and  that  no  species  of  or- 
nament is  really  legitimate  or  safe  unless  it  has 
been  regularly  supplied  by  a  regular  manufacturer, 
and  has  cost  money.  That  it  shall  have  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  really 
vulgar,  its  sure  proof  of  merit. 

Of  late  years,  since  everybody  who  wishes  to  be 
"  cultured,"  or  well  educated,  studies  decorative 
art  and  learns  that  a  house  may  be  made  beauti- 
ful without  pictures,  and  even  without  much  out- 
lay of  money,  people  are  beginning  to  find  real 
enjoyment  in  artistic  ingenuity.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  old-fashioned  upholstery  to  attract  thought. 
But  in  every  new  decoration  which  causes  the 
beholder  to  observe  that  a  good  eftect  has  been 
produced  at  little  expense,  and  without  wearisome 
toil,  there  is  an  incentive  to  obser\e  and  think  for 
one's  self. 

Since  this  article  was  begun,  I  have  visited 
Rievaux  .Vbbcy,  or  rather  its  ruin,  in  Yorkshire. 
T'here,  in  the  porter's  lodge,  I  saw  a  piece  of  cork- 
work  done  in  a  way  «hich  was  new  to  mc.  A  com- 
mon picture-frame  of  any  kind  is  made  —  a  clever 
boy  could  make  one  by  shaping  a  frame  out  of  a  thin 
board  —  and  on  this,  bits  of  broken  cork,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  are  stuck  with  glue.  Some  were 
half  an  inch  long,  and  some  like  grains  of  rice, 
and  so  on  down  to  dust.  The  efl'ect  was  very  good. 
I  was  puzzled  at  first  to  know  of  wh.-.t  materi.-.l  it 
was  made.  With  plenty  of  old  cot  ks,  cork  bark,  or 
bark  of  any  kind,  this  rough  incrusting  could  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  with  good  cfTcct. 

Curious  toys  may  be  made  of  cork.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  litlle  tuinbler,  such  as  is 
generally  constructed  of  pith  ;  but  cork,  especially 
if  it  be  hollowed,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Make 
the  puppet  of  three  or  four  corks,  shape  and  paint 
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ii  .IS  skillfully  ns  you  can,  anil  j;lue  to  the  loot,  or  clever  whitllcr,  couUI  not  have  cut.     .Such  a  model 
uniler  then\.  a  hemisphere  of  lead.     When  thrown  would  be  a  treasure  to  any  architect, 
into  any  |io>ition,  the  hi;urc  of  course  rij^lits  itself,         It  is  worth  while  for  people  to  know  that  there 
.ind,  like  a  cat,  always  falls  on  its  feet.     It  is  ijuite  isan  immense  and  profitable  field,  not  only  of  fancy- 
possible  to  make  a  cat,  also  of  pith  or  cork,  which  work,  but  of  decorative  art,  which  any  boy  or  girl 


will  indeed  :ilw:iy<  fall  upon  its  feet. 


.Another  toy  is  a  duck  of  cork,  which  is  also 
ballasted  with  lead,  and  which  can  outride  any 
storm.  These  are  made  by  gluing;  square  pieces 
of  cork  toijcther,  and  then  shaving  the  whole  into 
shape  with  a  sharp  knife.  These  ducks  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  the  water-side  in  any 
place  where  summer  visitors  congregate.  A  duck 
or  swan  of  cork,  containing  a  piece  of  iron,  can  be 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  etc.,  and  made  to  move 
by  a  m.jgnet  concealed  beneath  the  paper. 

A  more  difficult  toy  is  the  "  walking  man."  A 
puppet  is  made  from  cork,  the  legs  being  movable 
at  the  hips,  yet  so  constructed  that  the  body  does 
not  fall  backward  or  forward.  The  soles  of  the 
figure  are  shod  or  plated  with  iron.  A  horse-shoe 
magnet  is  then  moved  under  a  tambourine  or  other 
frame  covered  with  paper  or  parchment,  and  as  the 
soles  follow  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  figure,  of 
course,  may  be  made  to  walk  over  it. 

While  writing  this  article,  I  have  seen  in  the 
museum  of  Whitley,  England,  a  model  of  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  made  entirely  from  cork.  It  is 
truly  a  work  of  art,  and  a  critical  examination  of 
it  convinced  me  that  there  is  probably  no  material 
whatever  which  is  so  easy  to  work,  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  much  like  old  stone,  in  miniature,  as  that 
from  which  it  is  made.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  it  which  any  boy,  who  is  a  tolerably 


of  from  nine  or  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  can  enter  and  in  which  either  can  succeed,  as 
well  as  a  grown  person.  Boys  and  girls  can  cut 
cork,  as  I  have  said,  into  artistic  shapes ;  but  they 
can  do  more.  They  can  carve  wood,  model  in  clay, 
stamp  sheet-leather  for  covering  furniture,  cut  sten- 
cils for  ornamenting  walls,  break  stone  into  small 
pieces  with  a  hammer,  and  set  the  pieces  in  mosaic 
pavement.  They  can  work  sheet-brass  into  beauti- 
ful and  salable  objects.  During  the  last  week 
that  I  passed  in  America,  I  paid  to  three  boys,  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  each,  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars for  brass-work,  made  to  order,  which  they 
had  executed  at  odd  hours  during  a  week  or  ten 
days.     I    have   had    perhaps   a    thousand    pupils 


in  the  decorative-art  schools  of  which  I  was  direct- 
or, but  I  never  had  one  among  all  those  boys  and 
girls  who  was  incapable  of  mastering  any  of  the 
minor  arts,  so  soon  as  they  knew  how  to  design 
and  draw  at  all.  And  what  these  children  learned 
to  do  any  child  can  learn. 
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Good-day  to  you,  my  friends,  from  the  very 
littlest  to  the  almost  very  big.  And  now  draw  near; 
here  comes  a  poet,  one  Henry  Moore,  with  a  rliyme 
for  your  pleasure : 

REVERIES    OF    AN    APPLE. 

"  My  cheeks  are  plump,  my  glowing  skin 
Is  flecked  with  red  and  yellow  dapple, 
And  lofty  hopes  arise  within, — 
I  am  a  most  ambitious  apple. 

"  Shall  I,  puffed  up  and  high  of  heart 
With  pride  I  feel  but  may  not  utter, 
Rise  glorious  into  regal  tart, — 
Or  sink  in  shame  to  apple-butter? 

"  Shall  I  in  rare  roast-goose's  train 

As  dainty  sauce  bid  joy  betide  her, 
Or  by  some  churlish  rustic  swain 

Be  sucked  up  through  a  straw  as  cider? " 

Alas  !  the  pretty  hopes  were  spoiled 
Which  used  its  reveries  to  sweeten, — 

'T  was  in  a  vulgar  dumpling  boiled, 
And  in  a  dumpling  it  was  eaten. 

Well,  well  !  No  one  likes  to  end  one's  days  in 
a  dumpling.  Of  course  not,  though  it  must  be 
rather  .in  easy  death,  1  should  say.  Yet,  if  1  were 
an  apple  I  'd  rather  have  almost  anything  happen 
to  mc  than  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  boy's 
head  and  shot  at.  They  say  you  live  in  history 
after  meeting  a  fate  like  that  —  but  what  of  it? 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN     A    FRUIT    AND    A 
VEGETABLE. 

So  many  letters  in  reply  to  .Anna  T.ilcott's 
question  concerning  the  distinction  between  fruit 


and  vegetables  have  come  to  this  pulpit,  that  1  can 
not  attempt  to  show  them  all  to  you.  However, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  leading  answers,  and  I  thank 
the  writers,  one  and  all,  in  A.  T.'s  name;  but 
whether  they  have  settled  the  matter  or  not,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say:  and  the  dear  Little 
School-ma'am  is  off  on  her  "  \'acation." 


Anna  J.  H.,  ofGcncvn,  N.  Y,  lliinks  ihat  tlicdilTci 
a  fruit  and  a  vegetable  arc :  A  fniit  contains  more  sugar  and  less 
starch  than  a  vegetable,  when  ripe :  ihercfurc.  vejjeutblcs  and  unripe 
fruits  have  to  be  cooked  before  eating.  1  he  fruit  is  the  ripened  seed- 
vessel  of  a  plant,  and  tlic  vegetable  is  the  root. 

Arthi'r  I,  Sloan,  of  Crovelon,  Trinity  County,  Texas,  says:  I 
think  th:it  fruit  is  the  edible  covering  <jf  the  se<-d  fonned  from  the 
Hotter,  as  pease,  tomatoes,  and  com.  'I'he  triiil  of  the  potato-plant  is 
the  little  hall  fonned  from  the  flower:  but  the  \cgelable  part  is  the 
root  which  we'cat.  Custom  has  made  us  very  careless  in  expressing 
the  difference  between  fruit  and  vegetable. 


Jkssii';  T.,  of  Chicago,  fear:i  that  her  answer  hardly  will  satisfy 
Miss  Talcott,  but  she  notes  a  few  "  differences."  She  adds :  For 
instance,  yon  never  find  a  vegetable  on  a  tree,  and  never  a  fruit  under 
the  sod  1. Are  peanuts  vegetables.  Jessie  ?],  and  you  find  both  fruits  and 
vcgclablcs  on  bushes.  1  think,  too,  that  vegetables  are  more  useful 
than  fnilts.  for  if  you  were  compelled  tol>c  without  fmit,  1  think  you 
still  could  live  ;  but  if  compelled  to  be  without  vegetables,  I  think  one 
could  n't  live  any  very  great  length  of  lime. 

r*"ruil,  she  says,  is  generally  very'  beautiful,  while  ver^'  few  vegetables 
have  any  great  beauty.  After  all,  fruit  differs  in  appearance,  growth, 
flavor,  and  ever>'thing  else. 

Next.  Winifred  Johnson  writts  from  Bay  City:  Fruit  is  that 
part  of  the  plant  which  contains  the  seed,  especially  the  juicy,  pulpy 
products  of  certain  plants,  covering  and  including  their  seeds,  as  the 
apple,  plum,  pctr,  peach,  berries,  figs,  melons,  and  others. 

A.ND  the  latest  letter  comes  from  a  little  New 
York  girl.     You  shall  see  it  word  for  word : 

Di-:ar  Jack.  I  think  my  School  teacher  is  quite  as  nice  as  the 
Little  School  Ma'am  any  way  she  is  lovely. 

1  asked  her  about  the  fruit  and  vegetable  question  in  the  May 
number  and  she  said  that  the  diflercnce  is  pricibley  this. 

The  fruit  contains  the  seed  of  the  plant  and  lakes  its  nourishment 
from  the  tree  or  vine,  while  the  vegetable  takes  it  from  the  ground. 

Some  vegetables  c;in  be  eaten  raw  such  as  the  salad  rcdtsh  and 
tomatoe. 

Dear  Jack  do  you  think  this  will  suit  Anna  Talcott  ? 

I  hope  the  Little  School  Ma'am  will  not  be  ofl'ended. 

I  remain  your  admirer  E1.SIF.  M.  R. 

My  robins  tell  me  that  cherries  are  fruit  and 
trees  are  vegetables  ;  and  my  sparrows  had  quite  a 
squabble  the  other  day  as  to  under  which  head  one 
should  class  bread-crumbs.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
for  real,  straightforward,  solid  satisfaction,  1  'd  far 
rather  put  a  question  to  you,  children,  than  to  my 
birds.  When  you  are  wrong,  you  arc  so  very 
wrong,  you  know;  but  birds  are  always  pluming 
themselves  on  their  own  experiences, 

DEAR    LITTLE    RABBITS! 

This  is  what  the  children  of  the  red  school- 
house  call  tliem,  whether  the  shy,  brave,  frisky, 
motionless  little  creatures  are  white,  or  gray,  or 
dusky  as  the  night.  Not  so  are  they  called  to-dav 
in  .'Vustralia,  in  California,  or  in  New  Zealand.  In 
these  countries  rabbits  have  become  so  numerous 
and.  like  all  of  their  kind,  are  so  destructive  in  their 
ways  that  they  are  trtily  a  scourge.  Kverybody 
in  .Atistr.ili;!  is  interested  in  the  hoped-for  discov- 
ery of  a  method  of  overcoming  the  rabbit-pest. 
Trapping  and  shooting  afford  little  relief;  the 
great    m.ijority   escape,    and   still    their   nuirbers 
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increase  and  increase,  till  the  plague  baffles  all 
otTorts  to  conquer  it.  During  the  )xxst  eight  years, 
I  am  told,  eleven  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
bpent,  in  New  Zealand  alone,  in  this  war  with  the 
rabbits;  and  in  some  parts  of  California,  men, 
dogs,  and  horses  by  hundreds  are  engaged  in  the 
rout ;  thous;inds  of  rabbits  are  killed,  and  still  the 
trouble  grows.  The  shy,  innocent-looking  tor- 
mentors peel  fruit-trees,  overrun  and  destroy  the 
crops,  and  att.ick  the  vineyards  without  mercy. 

TOO    MANY    CRICKETS. 

And  right  in  the  wake  of  these  stories  come 
accounts  from  Algeria  of  a  plague  of  crickets ! 
.According  to  the  Deacon's  pet  newspaper,  their 
dead  bodies  may  be  found  on  the  ground  in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  railway  trains 
have  been  stopped  by  them.  The  only  way  to 
stop  approaching  swarms  of  these  insects  is  to 
dig  a  long  and  deep  trench  and  erect  on  its  farther 
-ide  a  fence  of  cloth.  The  advancing  insects 
strike  against  the  cloth,  fall  into  the  trench,  and 
they  are  then  covered  with  lime.  The  .Algerian 
authorities  h.ive  already  spent  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs,  or  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  in  destroying  them;  and  they 
intend,  if  need  be,  lo  spend  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more. 

Dear  !  dear  !  What  with  rabbits  and  crickets 
and  poor  little  pugnacious  sparrows  (by  many  men 
denounced  as  a  fell  nuisance),  there  seems  to  be 
sore  need  of  a  new  Pied  Piper  of  some  kind. 

But  if  one  should  arise,  my  children,  beware  of 
him  !  These  pied  pipers  are  very  dangerous  folk, 
I  am  told. 

THE    STORMY-PETREL. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  want  to  show  you  what  I  saw  about  the  stonny- 
pcfr*-!  in  "  W.wvi's  New  Illustrated  Natural  History.'* 

"If  .-  Mi.,.,lv  ..n  the  move  in  windy  weather,  because  the  marine 
■:.:  to  the  surface  by  the  chopping  waves,  and  can 
I'  as  the  bird  pur>iues  its  course.     .     .     .     The 
.ucn  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its  powers  of  walk- 
'^  is  related  of  St.  Peter.     .     .     . 
■-■ics  a  singular  amount  of  oil,  and  has  the  power 
ihc  mouth  when  terrified. 
.a>  of  the  Faroe  Islands  make  a  curious  use  of  the 
<  Mvi    »(!tii    II    1.   young  and  very  fat.  by  simply  drawing  a  wick 
through  the  buUy,  and  ughting  it  at  the  end  which  projects  from  the 
beak.       .     .     .  JtUA.\. 

My  birds  are  quite  excited  over  Julian's  letter, 
and  I  feared  at  first  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read.  They  wish  to  know  whether  the  young 
petrels  that  are  thus  made  into  lamps  are  gently 
put  to  death  first  —  or  not.  Who  can  answer 
them  ? 

A    SERPENT    IN    THE    ROCK. 

Dk.\r  J.\ck  :  I  am  eagerly  expecting  my  August 
St.  Nicholas,  because  I  've  heard  th.it  it  is  going 
to  have  in  it  an  article  alxjut  the  sea-serpent. 
Once  I  read  in  dear  ST.  NiCK  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Proctor  about  a  sea-serpent  (it  is  in  my 
bound  volumes  now,  on  page  700  of  \'ol.  1\'),  and 
I  always  read  everything  I  see  on  such  subjects. 
Now,  I  'U  tell  your  chicks  something  queer  that 


I  read  in  the  /'orllaiid  Transcript  some  weeks  ago. 
It  says  that  off  the  Lizard  coast  in  Cornwall  "a 
freak  of  nature  has  been  re-discovered  which  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  name  of  that  part 
of  the  coast.  In  the  lime-rock  is  a  picture  of  a 
gigantic  serpent,  coil  after  coil  reaching  down  to 
the  sea,  just  above  the  surface  of  which  the  scaly 
head,  and  even  the  eyes,  can  be  seen."  Is  n't 
that  wonderful.' 

Tell  your  girls  and  boys,  dear  Jack,  to  look  out 
for  this  tremendous  serpent  —  as  I  shall,  if  ever 
an  opportunity  offers. 

Your  little  .Maine  friend,         .Amy  T.   N. 

MORE  ABOUT  HENRY  OF  BLOIS. 

A  KINDLY  Londoner  writes  to  you  and  your 
Jack,  my  children,  about  the  hospital  of  "  St. 
Cross,"  of  which  I  told  you  last  January. 

^'  Knowing  that  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  Hampshire,  sixty  miles 
south-west  of  London,  is  full  of  time-honored  customs."  he  says, 
"I  look  down  a  volume  of  John  'I'imbs's  '.Abbeys,  Castles,'  etc., 
and  found  the  idL-nlicil  custom  mentioned  in  '  Jack-iti-lhe-Hulpit.' 

"Henry  of  Blois — Bishop  —  was  King  Stephen's  brother,  and 
founded  the  Hospital  of  M.  Cross  between  the  ye:irs  1132  and  1136 
'  for  the  subsistence  of  thirteen  resident  poor  men,  in  ever>*  necessary 
of  life,  and  for  affording  one  ample  meal  in  e.ich  day  to  one  hun- 
dred other  indigent  outboardcrs.  who  were  fed  in  the  apartment  still 
called  "Hundred  Men's  Hall,"  as  likewise  for  the  support  of  a 
m.nstcr,  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen  clerks,  and  seven  choristen*.* 
There  were  other  pensioners,  to  the  number  altogether  of  seventy 
persons,  who  were  here  entirely  supported,  besides  nuns  who  tended 
the  sick. 

"  The  present  institution  consists  only  of  a  master,  chaplain, 
stew.ard,  and  thirteen  resident  poor  brethren.  *  Cert.-un  doles  of 
bread  arc  distributed  to  the  neighboring  poor  at  particular  times, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  horn  of  beer  arc  given  to  every  person 
who  knocks  at  the  porter's  lodge  and  calls  for  relief." 

"  There  ."ue  many  of  these  ancient  charities  still  existing  in  Eng- 
land. But  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  time,  I 
could  mention  particularly  those  of  Coventry  and  Warwick. 

'•  Yours  truly,  E.  C.  Traice." 

SEARCHING    QUESTIONS. 

Is  an  eel  a  water-snake  ?  Is  an  oyster  a  fish  t 
Is  a  crab  a  back-slider?  And  under  what  general 
term  can  you  group  the  turtle,  the  seal,  and  the 
frog? 

THE    EGG    AS    A    TOP. 

J.  S.,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  requests  me 
to  ask  you  a  question  :  "  I  should  like  to  know," 
he  says,  "why  a  hard-boiled  egg  will  spin  around 
upright  on  the  large  end  and  a  raw  egg  will  not." 

Who  can  answer  the  gentleman  ?  The  Deacon 
says  it  is  quite  a  rest,  after  the  old  Columbus  story, 
to  hear  of  an  egg  set  spinning  at  Last. 

Now,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

A    GOLDEN    NEST. 

Dear  Jack  :  Is  n't  this  a  very  pretty  true  story  ? 
I  read  it  in  a  paper  called  the  Swiss  Crvss,  and 
Mamma  said  1  might  tell  it  to  you  : 
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sparttUng.  nol't,  yellow  pold.  1  he  sp.-irrow  had  been  regularly  carry- 
ing away  gold-dust  in  its  feathers,  which  it  shook  out  when  nuking 
its  toilet. 


THE    SCICNT    OI'     DOGS. 
15y  Tlllio.    15.   WlLLSON. 


UR  sense  of  smell  is 
hardly  keen  enough 
to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  dog  to 
do  all  he  ean  do 
with  his  nose.  Wc 
can  not,  for  instance, 
distinguish  by  the 
smell  a  rabbit's  foot 
from  a  piece  of  bark, 
which  it  seems  most 
to  resemble  —  prob- 
ably because  the  bark  is  the  strongest-smelling 
substance  with  which  the  foot  usually  comes  in 
contact. 

But  not  so  with  the  hound,  or  even  with  many 
common  cur-dogs.  Not  only  will  they  recognize 
the  scent  of  the  foot  itself,  but,  hours  after  the 
rabbit  has  passed  along,  they  can  follow  him  un- 
erringly by  the  scent  of  the  spots  where  he  touched 
his  light  feet  to  the  ground.  What  proportion  of 
the  odor  of  the  foot  can  there  be  left  upon  a  spot 
where  it  has  merely  rested  for  an  instant  ?  And 
yet  a  dog  with  a  good  nose  first  will  find  an  in- 
visible track,  and  then  will  determine,  by  snuffing 
for  a  few  yards  back  and  forth,  which  way  the 
animal  passed.  Then  he  will  follow  all  the  wind- 
ings and  doublings  which  the  animal  has  made, 
either  in  searching  for  food,  or,  after  he  is  "  up," 
in  escaping  his  pursuers. 

If  this  be  wonderful,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a 
dog's  never  confusing  the  track  of  one  rabbit  with 
that  of  another  ?  After  a  dog  has  once  seen  that  a 
rabbit  is  dead,  he  will  never  notice  its  track  again, 
but  will  set  off  upon  some  other  track,  which  often 
is  much  fainter  than  that  of  the  one  just  killed, 
though  the  two  may  cross  each  other  and  be  inter- 
mingled in  innumerable  places.  The  bloodhound, 
which  is  the  keenest-scented  of  all  dogs,  can  follow 
his  master  or  his  victim,  no  matter  how  many 
others  may  tread  in  the  same  path. 

We  can  hardly  believe    that   these  things   are 
done  solely  through  the  sense  of  smell;  but  that 
is  the  best  that  science  can  make  of  it  as  yet. 
There  are  many  other  facts  which  demonstrate 


the  power  of  the  dog's  scent.  I  once  knew  a 
hound  which  would  never  eat  bread,  and  yet  was 
quite  fond  of  raised  biscuit,  the  same  thing  in 
every  respect,  save  that  it  contained  a  little  shorten- 
ing. One  might  take  in  one  hand  a  piece  of 
bread  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  in  the  other  the 
same  amount  of  biscuit,  and  the  hound  would 
smell  of  both,  and  never  make  a  mistake  in  select- 
ing the  biscuit. 

The  power  of  scent  of  even  the  keener-nosed 
common  dogs,  such  as  the  bull-dog,  can  be  tested 
by  fastening  a  bit  of  meat  to  a  string  and  dragging 
it  about  the  yard  when  the  dog  does  not  see  you, 
hiding  it  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  then  afterward 
putting  him  on  the  search  for  it  where  you  started. 
If  he  has  a  good  nose,  he  will  go  over  the  same 
path  you  took  and  find  the  meat.  Leave  no  string 
on  the  meat,  however,  as  it  might  injure  him  to 
swallow  the  string. 

All  hounds  save  the  greyhound  run  entirely  by 
scent.  When  they  come  upon  the  faint  scent  of  a 
track  they  will  work  along  it  until  it  grows  fresher, 
and  then  begin  to  bay  or  "  give  tongue."  There 
is  always  a  correspondence  between  the  baying 
and  the  trail,  .^n  experienced  hunter  can  tell  by 
the  baying  not  only  where  the  dog  is,  but,  by  the 
frequency  and  confidence  of  the  soimd,  how  fresh 
the  trail  is  —  that  is,  how  close  upon  his  game  the 
dog  is.  All  hunted  animals  have  a  way  of  doub- 
ling, or  running  in  circles.  Hence,  if  a  hunter 
observes  by  the  baying  that  his  dog  is  going  away 
from  him,  he  waits  patiently,  sometimes  for  min- 
utes, sometimes  for  hours,  until  the  circle  is  made, 
and  he  hears  the  dog  approaching.  Then  he  is 
on  the  alert  for  a  shot,  for  the  game  is  probably 
not  many  rods  in  advance  of  the  dog. 

A  hound  is  seldom  lost.  His  nose  is  his  com- 
pass. Whenever  he  pleases,  he  can  take  up  his 
master's  track  and  find  him.  or  he  can  retrace  his 
own  steps  homeward. 

Dogs  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  those  odors  that 
please  us.  A  dog  will  turn  away  disappointed  and 
indifferent  from  the  finest  of  perfumes.  Except 
the  scent  of  those  things  which  he  would  like  to 
eat,  I  have  never  found  anything  that  seemed  to 
delight  a  dog's  sense  of  smell. 
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A     SCHOOL     l.I.CKXl). 


liv  Kdwaku  K.  Smaw. 


fsH 

1 .  teacher  of  our  school  was 
'  illed  from  the  room  one 
morning  by  a  man  who  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

"  Study      your       lessons, 
scholars,  while  I  'm  gone," 
he  said.     "  1    shall   be  back 
in   five  or  six  minutes." 

I  was  in  the  A,  B,  c  class,  and  sat  upon  a  low 
bench.  My  only  work  was  to  be  called  up 
three  limes  a  day  to  read  to  the  teacher  what  were 
then  called  the  a,  b,  ads.  The  page  of  my  book 
was  filled  w  ith  words  like  these  :  ni,  eb,  ib,  ob, 
and  so  on.  Each  one  was  to  be  spelled,  and  then 
pronounced.  There  were  no  pictures  that  I  could 
look  at  and  think  about,  and  the  school  hours 
were  very  dull  and  very  uninteresting  to  a  little 
boy.  Of  course,  I  could  not  study  as  the  larger 
pupils  could,  but  I  did  my  best  to  imitate  them, 
and  looked  steadily  on  my  book. 

For  the  first  two  minutes  after  the  teacher  went 
out  there  was  brisk  study  ;  then  the  pupils  began 
to  look  around  and  to  whisper.  Some  of  the 
larger  boys  dared  even  to  leave  their  seats.  One 
of  them  slipped  away  from  his  desk,  came  around, 
and  sat  down  on  the  \ow  bench  beside  me. 

Why  a  larger  boy  should  take  any  interest  in 
me,  I  did  not  then  know.  But  I  have  since  noticed 
that  larger  boys  do  take  interest  in  smaller  boys, 
and  show  them  many  bits  of  knowledge  they  would 
never  otherwise  learn,  for  their  parents  or  grown-up 
men  would  never  think  to  teach  them  such  trifles. 
Well,  the  larger  boy  who  had  seated  himself 
beside  me,  took  my  book  from  me,  and  turned 
to  some  reading  in  the  very  first  part  of  it,  which 
I  had  never  noticed. 

"There  's  something,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
long  word  printed  in  large  capital  letters,  "  that 
you  'II  find  in  every  book." 
There  it  was,  like  this : 

PREFACE. 

Then,  pointing  to  each  letter,  he  read  out  of 
that  word  a  very  funny  story.  It  ran,  "  P-eter 
R-ice  E-ats  F-ishes  A-nd  C-atches  E-cls." 


.•\nd  when  he  had  read  through  the  word  in  Uuii 
way,  he  began  at  the  other  end,  and  read  back- 
ward a  still  funnier  story  : 

"  Eels  Catch  Alligators,  Fish  Eat  Raw  Pota- 
toes." 

He  road  it  but  once,  and  then  slipped  back  to 
his  desk,  for  the  teacher  was  coming. 

Then  I  read  it  over.  I  had  not  the  least  trouble 
to  remember  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
I  read  it  over  that  day  ;  but  a  great  many.  Every 
time  I  was  tired  or  wished  recess  would  come,  I 
would  read  over  the  story  of  Peter  Rice.  And  I 
read  it  many  a  day  afterward.  It  never  lost  its 
charm. 

Whether  that  large  boy  really  knew  he  was' 
doing  a  kindness,  or  whether  his  coming  to  my 
seat  grew-  out  of  the  feeling  of  comradeship  which 
a  big  boy  has  for  a  little  boy,  1  never  really  knew. 
I  half  suspect,  though,  it  was  the  latter.  But  one 
thing  is  clear  to  me.  From  that  morning  I  began 
to  learn  to  read.  I  could  see  that  '•  p  "  was  a 
part  of  the  word  Peter,  and  that  "  R  "'  was  a 
part  of  the  word  Rice,  and  I  got  an  idea  of 
their  sounds,  and  was  no  longer  misled  by  their 
names. 

When  I  grew  to  be  a  large  boy,  I  told  the  story 
to  a  small  boy,  just,  of  course,  as  it  had  been  told 
to  me.  He,  1  have  no  doubt,  told  it  to  others, 
and  they  to  many  others,  and  in  that  way  the  story 
is  going  yet. 

The  story,  though,  did  not  start  with  the  boy 
who  told  mc,  for  he  had  been  told  by  an  older 
boy  ;  and  that  boy,  when  small,  by  a  boy  who  was 
older  than  he.  So  you  see  the  story  or  legend  of 
Peter  Rice  is  a  very  old  one,  and  runs  away  back 
to  the  time  when  little  boys  first  had  books  in 
school. 

When  I  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  visited  widely 
separated  places  in  many  dificrent  States,  I  had 
some  curiosity  to  know  whether,  in  the  schools 
of  those  places,  the  legend  of  Peter  Rice  was 
being  handed  down  from  older  boys  to  younger 
ones.     It  was  still  being  told,  1  found. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  then,  you  see,  know 
it ;  yet  this  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  knt^w,  that 
it  has  been  told  in  print. 
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Till'.  li:tti:r-box. 


re  respectfully  informed  that,  between  the  ist  of  June  and  ihe  15th  of  September,  manuscripts  can  not  conveniently  be 
d  at  the  office  of  St.  Nicholas.     Consequently,  those  who  desire  lo  favor  the  magazine  with  contributions 
will  please  postpone  sending  their  MSS.  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Dkak  St.  Nicholas: 
akes  you,  lends  yo 


ye 


iold. 


Amc 


boy,  bo 


thing   that   n 
t  "  by  the  Jap: 


,cr>-  much. 

A  fnend,  who 

■  Ungland, 

and  am  fifteen 

"  English  : 

IS  she  is  spoke 

IS  greatly 
They  arc  very  ambitious,  anO  many 
shops  in  the  citv  arc  decorated  with  sign-boards  in  "idiomatic 
English. "  The  foUowinu  is  one  over  a  hardware  .shop:  THINQS 
OK  .MKlAIiS  MANUFArn'RE.  Another  over  a  book-store: 
AM.  COUNI'RII-.S  liOOK-SELLING.  And  on  a  baker>-: 
BAKlNc;    THE  CAKES  I-OR  HEALTH. 

It  is  very  Umcly  out  here,  but  wc  see  many  strange  and  interesting 
sights,  which  I  can  not  now  stop  to  describe. 

Yours  truly,  John  M.   G . 


I  ha 


ToKio,  Japan. 
1  any  letters  from  Japan, 
this  is  the  fir>t  letter  1 


Drar  St.  Nichola: 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  and  a* 
have  wriiicu  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  print  it. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  and  have  never  been  out  of  Japan 
in  my  life,  but  1  c.\pcct  to  go  to  America  next  year,  and  stay  there 
four  years,  and  then  go  to  Germany  for  two  years,  to  study  music, 
which  is  my  favorite  study. 

1  like  your  magazine  very  much;  we  take  several  others,  but  I 
shall  Ftf7/rr  like  any  so  well  as  dear  old  St.  Nicholas. 

Believe  me,  your  constant  reader,  Edith  H.  H . 


Dam 


=.,    SVRIA. 

I  long  while 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  what  s 
away  from  home,  and  most  of  the  li 
forts  and  plea>urcs  are  greatly  lacking :  but  a^ide  from  my  friends, 
I  think  I  miss  St.  Nicholas  more  than  anything  else,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asb  and  Africa. 

I  am  not  yet  twelve,  but  have  taken  it  for  over  three  years,  and 
like  it  very  much,  especially  its  nice  stories,  such  as  "  Little  Lord 
nileroy."  "Juan  and  Juanita,"and  the  campaigning  stories  of 


the  Civil  W.I 


1  deprived  of  i 


c,  I  will  d< 
nd  have 


iold 


last  November, 
in  France  and 
e  saw  the  many 
:s  of  those  coun- 

Cairo,  the 


Ls  company  for 

[  came  here  to  this  far-away  land  with  my  papa, 
great  deal  of  the  worid  for  a  little  boy,  I  thuik. 

My  home  is  in  Detroit,  Mich  .  and  we  left  then 
first  going  through  England,  spending  a  montli 
Switz«:rl.ind :  then  lo  Rome  and  Naples,  where  « 
I>eautifu1  works  of  art,  and  the  niins  and  antiquiii 
tries,  including  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius. 

From    Italy  we  went  i<>  Egypt,  visiting  Alexandr 
Pyramids,  Suez  Canal,  cic. 

The  Pymmids  arc  won  lerful  relics.  Think  of  their  being  four 
thousand  years  old,  and  still  well  preserved ! 

'I'liey  are  almost  five  hundred  feel  high,  and  the  largest  ones  cover 
twelve  acres  of  ground  each 

Just  consider  how  large  that  is.  and  how  it  was  possible  lo  build 
thcin  out  of  such  immense  stones  as  were  used,  and  how  they  got  these 
frum  the  quarries,  which  arc  nine  or  ten  miles  away.  And  the  great 
lug  Sphmx  is  there,  seventy  feet  high,  just  as  natural  as  iis  picinrc- 
From  Egypt  wc  came  to  Palestine,  visiting  Jaffa,  Jenis;ilcm,  Heth- 
lehcm.  JeriLho,  Dead  Se;i.  river  Jordan,  Mcihany,  etc. 

Jerusalem  is  a  wonderful  and  interesting  city.     Wc  i 
the  tomb  of  Christ  and  the  place  where  he  MifTercd 
covered    now    by  :tn    immense  church,    called    the   Chi 
Holy  Scpulcher,  where  thous;inds  of  pilgrims  go  to  worship 
year. 

In  cn>s^inR  the  desert  and  mountains,  I  rode  on  horseback  all  the 
timr  :  in  fact.  I  had  to.  iK'cause  there  are  no  carriages  nor  carriage 
roadv  .ind  all  the  traveling  is  done  on  horses,  d-mkcvs.  nt  camels. 

In  Damascus  th:  streets  are  narn.w  (as  in  all  F-isicm  cities!  and 
very  dirty,  and  arc  thr.Mii;cd  with    Turks  and  Mohainmcilans. 

'Hie  mofct  interesting  features  of  Damascus   arc   iu   bazars  and 


iilcd  there 

he  spot  is 

of  the 


street  devoted  to  one 
isiness,  and  it  is  very 


ground  him  :  but,  when  a  cus- 
i-  his  goods,  and  generally  asks 


mosques.  In  the  bazars  they  have  o 
thing,  and  another  to  some  different  li 
convenient  for  tho^c  who  wish  to  buy. 

Some  of  the  stores  arc  about  as  big  ;is  good-sized  dry-goods  boxes, 
and   the  merchant  sits  cros>-legged  in   them,  smoking,  and  is  ap 
l>arcnily  indifferent  to  all  the  world 
tomer  comes,  he  is  vcr\'  quick  to  shr 
twice  as  much  as  he  expects  to  take. 

Turkish  and  Oriental  goiuls  arc  the  principal  articles  for  sale,  and 
most  of  them  are  verj-  curious  to  us.  Silk  is  manufactured  in  great 
quantities  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen,  many  of  which  wc  visited  ; 
also,  silver  and  brass  arc  worked  by  expert  hands  into  rare  and 

From  Damascus  we  shall  go  back  to  France  on  our  way  home, 
and  I  expect  to  send  this  to  Marseilles  by  a  steamer  that  will  leave 
in  a  day  or  two  from  Bcyroui. 

Good-bye,  Willie  C . 


Riverside,  Cal. 
Dkak  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
the  St.  Nicholas  is  the  be>t  inagiizine  that  I  have  ever  read  ;  for  I 
read  a  great  many  papers  and  magazines.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  ornithology*,  and  have  a  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs.  Mother 
says  (hat  if  any  of  our  hens  want  to  set  she  will  buy  the  eggs,  and  I 
may  let  them  set,  and  that  I  may  have  the  little  chickens,  if  a 


I  ar 


vcrj* 


ued 


the  storvof  "Dnll."      I  ( 


say 


A'hicb  story  that  has  appeared  1  like  be-.t.  for  they  are  all  good.     My 
'  is  getting  too  long  to  be  printed,  I  am  afraid,  so  I  will  close. 
Your  true  friend,  W.\t.  Paul  G . 


Ihax 


Washington.  Kan. 
a  letter  from  this  county 


md  a  half  to  school 
pasture  last  week, 


Deah  St.  Nicholas 
in  your  magazine,  so  I  will  send  you  one. 

1  am  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  to  ride  two  mil< 
on  my  pony.  Fan.  I  found  a  wolf's  den  in  o 
and  I  saw  a  big  rattlesnake  there,  aslcc|3. 

I  am  reading  '*  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great":  bui 
the  "  Scottish  Chiefs  "  best  of  all  our  books.  1  read  so  mu 
I  hurt  my  eyes,  and  had  to  stop  for  a  while. 

I  like  the  St.  Nicholas  so  well,  and  wish  I  could  get  or 
week.  V our  friend,  "a  fanner's  boy,"  Lesuh  M 


Patf.rson,  N 

Dear  St.  Nichol.as:  During  the  inter\'als  between  the  tin 

your  appearances   I  can  hardly  wail  for  von.     We  think  yo 

delightful.     When  you  arc  delivered  to  us'my  bn>thcr  and  I  alw 


rambli 
inag.izinc  from  us 
Hoping  you  may 


d  the 
II  not  give  it 
bring  happi 


ill  is  th; 


It   Mother  lakes  the 
til  the  next  Sunday, 
o  many  young  people, 
Mich'l  \V.  H 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;  '•  He  [the  dogi  cm  tell  by  the  scent  which 
k-ay  the  animal  is  going,  and  he  is  never  known  to  run  b.ickward  on 
1  trail."— St.  Nicholas  >r- .lArn//,  fSSS. 

When  my  father  and  uncles  were  young  men  their  favorite  dccr- 
lound,  a  bl.ack-andtan.  was  a  fine  hunter,  hut.  like  his  human 
rieiids.  he  had  his  moods.  When  Old  Tyler's  humor  suit.-d.  no 
pleasure  in  the  preparation  for 


the  cha 


uld 


of  his  fie. 


Hut  howdiffcrrnt  his  bcha 


than  follow  where 
ings  when  he  did  not  wish  to  hunt'  In 
guns  brought  out;  in  vain  was  the  niouni 
the  froli.  of  the  younger  dops.  and  all  the 
sion.  ( Md  Tvlcr  surveyed  it  all  as  if  ii  v 
devoid  of  cither  interest  or  meaning  H 
the  hordes,  cars.  head,  and  tail,  all  down. 
"  dogged"  sullenncss.    Woe  betide  any  o; 


npan 


uling  of  the  ho 


■iJc 


>lhc 


iterlv 
Ite  hccU  of 
,ifir.iti"n  of 
hunting  with  Old  Tyler 


full, 
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on  such  a  ilay,  who  was  unncqiinintcd  with  his  pcculianucs ;  for  if  a 
"culd"  tniil  was  >tnn;k,  he  invan.ibly  /i-'X-  M*-  6iuk  trml:  No 
amount  of  whisninK.  of  coaxing;,  of  Tiding  or  inancuvcrini;  sufficed  to 
chnngc  him  fr.jm  his  obsiinatc  purpose  of  in)ihn>;  aivny  Jntnt  the 
(•amc.  No  resource  was  uf  any  avail  save  to  dismount  and,  liokling 
him  hv  the  back  of  the  neck,  lay  on  a  >c%crc  whipping  with  the 

I i...ni.       Ihen   rclca>c   him.    mount,   and   away!     For  Old 

I  ri  on  the  days  when  hunting  was  his  greatest  joy,  worked 

^o  hard,  and  brought  to  b:ty  not  nearly  so  much  came  as 

A  \\c\\,  in  his  yotmg  master's  expressive  phrase,  "his  con- 

;i .  ii.id  to  be  thrasheil  ovii  of  him." 

No  matter  how  far  he  might  have  gone  on  the  back  track,  the 
moment  he  was  released  from  his  chastisement  he  took  the  nearest 
course  at  full  s[N:ed  to  the  place  where  he  first  had  struck  the  trail, 
and  there  went  to  work  the  other  way  as  if  hi%  life  depended  on  his 

I  his  story  of  C)ld  Tyler's  peculiarity  has  loo  often  gratified  my 

rhil.!i<h  f>>ndncss  for  stories  of  the  time  "  when  Papa  was  a  boy,  ' 

-     '  ■        '  epiy  roused    mv  childish  sympathy  for  Old  Tyler  (who,  1 

.;ht,  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  stay  at  home  when  he 

h  to  hunt)  for  me  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  his  actually  trnil- 

inf.     His  singular  action  is  ihns  explained  by  my  father: 

ii  Is  till.-  iLilock  of  the  deer  which  leaves  the  scent  on  the  grass.     As 

the  i^'-ii  cotiics  down,  it  brushes  that  side  of  the  leaves  and  grasses 

which  is  toward  the  direction  the  deer  is  taking.      Hence  in  working 

up  ,t  .   iM  M.iil  ilic  dog  must  continually  jwss  around  the  clumps  and 

'*  il  the  sccni  (faint  from  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 

.  .vhichofcourscismoretime-consuming, awkward, 

'  him  than  to  trail  backward,  when  his  nose  as  he 

f)r^t  in  contact  with  that  side  of  the  herbage  bcar- 

I-  .;  -    ■  '     lit.     >■»  Old  Tyler,  by  going  away  from  the  deer,  was 

in  viu  hi-  present  work  light,  and  if  we  may  allow  him  the  sagac- 

IV  .1       nlcd  by  his  young  master,  he  well  knew  that  in  this  dircc- 

ii  111  I.i>  ni>  hard  nnining  tor  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  F . 


Dresden,  Saxonv. 
r)F\R  Sr.  NiCHOi^^s:  I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  have  lived  in 
Dresden  three  years;  all  that  time  I  have  attended  a  German  school. 
F.vcr  since  I  left  .-Vmcricn  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  a  letter, 
for  yni  are  an  old  and  dear  friend,  l-ist  Monday  was  the  birthday  of^ 
the  King  of  Saxony  and,  as  usual,  there  was  a  grand  review  of^the 
\.T>  ^ps  I'tff.^rc  him,  which  took  place  on  a  ver>'  large  plntz.  opposite  to 
whT  h  \i.r  hadawiiuiow,  and  could  see  evcr>-thing  beautifully.  When 
it  vvn-.  me  "'clock  all  the  Kinds  struck  up  '*  God  save  the  King,"  and 
just  then  the  royal  party  drove  in.  The  king  rode  a  very  black  horse, 
and  the  queen  was  with  a  princess  in  a  beautiful  state-carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  posiilmns  and  outriders:  there  were  many  other 
cam-igci.  and  lots  of  officers  in  splendid  unifonns.  on  horseback. 
Thcru-  WL-re  thousands  of  soldiers  who  marched  in  small  regimcnLs, 
and  then  in  large  ones,  and  always  in  such  perfect  time  that  each 
line  niiivcd  like  one  man.  The  large  regiment  of  cavalrj'  looked  ver>' 
hamUuiiic.  for  the  horses  were  all  the  same  color,  brown,  and  the 
otTi-' Ts  wore  light-blue  uniforms,  all  new  for  the  occasion. 

Ihc  fvmds  on  horseback  were  funny,  for  the  drummer,  needing 
N>ih  hi^  iiands  to  play  with,  h.id  to  guide  his  horse  by  reins  attnchcd 


Prin 


•  of  G. 


as  expected  to  command  nn( 
bill  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  cmiieror,  of  cours" 
t  come.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  and  I  wish  all  the  St 
>  boys  and  girb  could  have  seen  it. 

Vour  friend,  Leii^  F . 


New  York. 

;  St.   Nichoi-\s:   I  want  lo  tell  ^'011  how  vcr>-.  very  much 

■  I  the  two  articles  about  dear  htile  Jo<ef  Hofmann,   that 

-!  \'>  t*ie  May  number  of  the  magazine.    1  enjoyed  them  both 

•'    •  '■    i-   impossible   to  say  which    I  liked  best.     He  is 

tittle  fellow,  and  >ecms  so  unspoiled  by  his  great 

!  :hc  attention  he  has  received,  that  I  think  no  one 

-  hi-n  whn  hT=;  ^c-Tn  him  and  heard  him  play.     I 

*  in  for  a  few  minutes  at  his  own 

I  he  hxs  a  perfect  accent.    I  felt 

They  sav  that  his  sister,  who 

lly,  anrl  joints  vcr>-  well  in.leed. 

1  public.      J"-cf  is  \cr>'  fond  of 


rhcn 


He 


s  W.I 


McndcKv-.hn.  and  foscf  have 
■  I'.m^lves  fir  whoi^i  they  cared 

'  Hcgner,  the  new  musical  prodigj-,  can 

■  Ithough  they  ^av  he  play«  better.    I  have 

.lutographs.     He  signs  his  name  }6t\o. 

'  .It  <!'mI  more  about  him,  but  I  am  afraid  of  tiring 

An  admirer  of  J  oAcf,  Lor  is  a  B . 


Nkw  York. 
Dkar  St.  NlCHOtA%:  I  was  dehghted  when  you  replied  10  my 
note  to  you,  saying  that  on  article  about  Josef  Hofmann,  the  won- 


derful boy-music 
line.  My  friends 
appeared  at  our 
I  have  a  good  1 
them  is  the  one 
you  published. 

A  vcr)'  pretty  >lor>*  w 


in,  would  appear  in  the  May  number  of  the  maga* 
nd  I  wcreslill  more  pleased  when  the  St.  Nicholas 
csi>eciive  houses,  for  we  all  admire  Jusef  m>  much, 
any  photographs  of  the  little  fellow,  and  among 
A-hich  was  reproduced  to  accompany  the  article 


nplvie  absence  tif  pride 


old  me  of  thi 
When  he  v 

.steamer  he  kept  running  to  play  such  airs  as  "  V;oikce  I  >oodle  "  on 
the  pbno,  until  at  last  his  father  forbade  his  playing  any  mote  until 
they  landed.  One  day  he  heard  a  fjentlenian  playing  a  wait/  of  Cho- 
pin s,  which  Josef  renders  beautifully,  tic  was  attracted  by  the 
music  and  came  and  stood  by  the  player.  When  the  latter  had  fin- 
ished, Josef  said  : 

'*  'I  hat  's  not  right." 

"  Well."  cried  the  gentleman,  not  knowing  lo  whom  he  spoke, 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  you  play  it  lietlcr."  Josef  receive<l  permis- 
sion for  "just  this  once,"  so  he  sat  down,  and  the  stnmger  Cfiuld 
hardly  believe  his  ears.  He,  of  course,  praised  him  a  great  deal, 
hut  the  dear  Hltle  fellow  only  said,  (luite  simply : 

"  Ves,  but  I  have  a  sister  who  plays  much  better  than  1  do." 

He  could  not  help  knowing  his  own  great  talent,  but  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  some  one  else  h.id  more. 

1  wish  you  would  print  this,  as  1  have  a  book  in  which  I  paste 
articles  about  the  little  pianist,  and  1  would  so  like  to  add  this  to 
them.  Vour  friend,  M.  M . 


Toronto. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  must  write  to  tell  you  how  1  enjoy  your 
nice  magazine.  1  take  several  others,  but  would  rather  give  them 
all  up  than  lose  St.  Nicholas.  I  like  the  sior>',  "  Drill,"  very 
much,  and  am  interested  in  the  skate-sniling,  which  1.  much  lo  my 
cost,  tried  on  the  bay.  I  had  rend  a  good  deal  about  the  sails,  and  at 
last  constructed  one  on  the  tii.nnpulnr  plan  :  and  one  day  last  win- 
ter a  party  of  us  went  down  to  skate,  and  I  carried  my  sail.  The 
ice  had  heaps  of  snow  drifted  on  it,  which  was  troublesome,  forwhen 
I  was  ^oing  at  full  speed  I  would  bring  up  suddenly  in  a  snow-dnft. 
for  I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  the  sail  at  my  first  trial.  Unfor- 
tiinaiely,  this  day  was  the  one  when  a  blizzard  struck  Toronto,  and 
the  thermometer  was  15°  below  zero  in  the  city:  and  you  can 
imagine  what  it  was  on  an  unprotected  bay.  The  result  was  thnt 
wc  all  were  frozen  more  or  less  badly,  and  had  to  slop  often  to  rub 
sonic  unlucky  comrade's  cars  or  face  with  snow.  This  h:ippened  on 
our  return  tnp,  which  we  made  in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce  north  wind.  I 
felt  the  results  of  that  freezing  for  a  long  time,  and  did  not  try 
another  sail.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of  other  beginners,  but 
such  was  mine. 

1  belong  to  the  *'  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  and  our 
"  Outing  Club  "  h?d  a  hare-and- hounds  run  on  Saturday  last,  which 
wc  all  enjoyed.  Herbert  M . 


Dear  St  N 
ver>'  fond  of  rea 

hope  to  be  able  to  take  it  as  lon^  as  vou 
little  friends  would  subscribe  for  it.  I  kr 
be  improved  by  it. 

Your  little  friend, 


Americi  s,  ' 
I  am  a  little  girt,  eight  years  old,  ar 


dh.ix 

can  hardly  wait  to  eat 
he  has  St.  Nicholas. 
lu  publish  it.  1  wish  j 
icnow  they  would  like  i 

Hessik  W- 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  1  live  in 
but  /  don't  think  it  is  ,is  bad  now  .-i; 
have  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery 


Lkxincton,  Kv. 
'  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,' 
people  think  it  is;  anyhow,  wi 
in  old  "  Uncle  Sam's '^  dom.iin 


ig  with  rath_ 

goes  up  on  theC 


time  he  h.is  tak 
I  must  close  1 


..^,  .  .vent  up  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  you  dnn'l 

inch  fun  I  had  :  but  this  summer  I  am  going  out  camp- 

't  get  along  without  the  mountains 

It  this  is  the  first 


^  my  letter  is  loo  long  alrca-ly. 
_  J j_...i__  J    H.  McC- 


Vour  devoted  reader, 


Fort  Wavm 
little   boy,  six  ye 


IsniANA. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  boy,  six  year?i  old.  and  I 
think  you  arc  splendid,  especially  the  "  Itrownies.  '     My  ;>apa  nnd 
mamma  have  taken  you  for  my  elder  broiher  almost  ever  since  you 
were  first  published. 

I  want  to  tell   yoti  about  a  dog  and  a  turkey  we  used  to  have. 

Wr    K.l  :»   1.  iiitcrdog  named  Hector,  and  aUo  a  cat,  ond  they 

iir  after  hour:  and  thecal,  as  she  was  dainty  and 

10  the  house,  but  the  dog  was  so  lirgc  and  rough 

in.    So  the  dog  would  chase  the  cat  until  *hc  was 

1..     ,     .    , .^:  ..  when  she  would  just  nm  over  the  door-tep  and 

sit  down,  aUnit  three  feet  away  :  and  doggie  would  sit  down  on  the 
other  side  and  look  at  her  wistfiilly.  and  whine  and  turn  his  head 
from  side  to  kide,  but  never  think  of  disobeying  order*  and  crossing 


87S 


TIIK    I,t:TTKK-BO\. 


the  Joorsicp.  Sometimes  he  would  pretend  to  run  away,  but  would 
creep  buck  and  bide  at  one  side  of  the  door,  nnd  wait  patiently  until 
kittie  CTinc  out,  when  he  w  ould  jump  out  and  caich  her.  Sometimes 
she  wuuld  run  up  the  door  and  sit  un  tup  of  it,  and  he  would  tr>'  his 
best  to  shake  her  down  by  shaking  the  door  with  bis  furepaws ;  but 
kitty  wuiild  hold  0:1,  and  seemed  tu  wink  at  him.  They  were  great 
friends,  slept  together  and  ate  together,  and  Hf-rrr  quarreled.  l*our 
Hector  was  sh..t  by  a  farmer  forchaMun  his  chickens  — .And  now 
ab:>ut  the  (urkcy.  U'c  had  an  old  "  lurkey-gobblcr"  and  a  bantam 
hen  :  and  the  hen  bad  a  bnmd  <.f  chickens,  and  one  of  them  fell  in  a 
slop-bucket  and  was  eternally  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  its  mother, 
who  would  have  nothing  whatever  lo  do  with  the  poor  little  hall- 
drx)Ancd  chicken  :  and  wliat  di'i  Mr.  J'urkcy  do  but  take  the  chicken 
and  raise  it.  He  scratched  foul  fur  it,  and  picked  seeds  for  it,  and 
carried  it  un  bis  back  throti,;h  the  tall  gra^s,  and  -it  night  flew  upon 
the  fence  to  mo^t.  with  the  little  chicken  on  hts  back. 

The  little  chicken  thrived  under  such  go<id  treatment,  and  grew 
lo  be  the  saucist,  JaiUst  little  one  among  the  whole  brood;  and 
what  seemed  stnin^est  of  all,  the  turkey  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
driving  ibe  ben  and  her  brood  aw.iy  front  their  food,  and  giving  it  to 
his  nursling.  The  turkey  took  care  of  the  chicken  until  he  himself 
was  killed  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  chicken  seemed  to  miss  his 
protector,  although  be  did  not  need  him,  as  he  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  My  mamma  has  written  this  for  me  to 
amuse  me,  as  1  have  often  wanted  her  to  tell  you  about  these  smart 
creatures,  and  I  am  now  sick. 

Your  loving  fnend,  Homer  Almon  H . 


Man  and  the  Windermere  lakes 
and  like  it  very  well. 

I  remain,  your  friend  and  reader, 


learning  to  play  the  violin. 
Hakkv  T . 


Shasta.  Cau 
Dhar  St.  Nicholas:  Having  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place 
in  northern  Califoniia,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  do  not  take 
Si.  Nicholas,  butborrowit;  but  the  vchwd  here  took  it  for  a  year. 
1  read  your  stor>'  of  "  Diamondbacks  in  Panidise,"  .^lld  was  mter- 
csu-d  in  it.  \Vc  do  not  lia\c  diamond-backs  here,  but  have  the  regu- 
lar •■  rattlers";  they  have  been  int.re  numerous  this  vear.  and  several 
have  bccii  killed  already      One  that  bad  ten  rattles  and  a  button. 

Shasta  is  twelve  hundred  feet  ab<^>ve  the  sea.  but  the  thcmionietcr  is 
sometimes  108-'  m  the  shade.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  railroad  at 
Middle  Creek,  but  that  docs  nut  help  SlixMa  any;  and  the  county- 
scat  having  l>ecn  removed  to  Redding,  p<x>r  old  ShaMa  will  so«ui  be 
deserted.  There  are  many  mines  in  Shasta  county,  silver  and  gold. 
althoUKh  there  are  mure  of  gold.  The  Iron  .Mountain  siUcr  mine 
IS  the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  eight  mites  from  here,  located  in  a 
canyon.  I  have  been  up  there  once,  but  it  was  not  fully  developed, 
and  I  did  nut  sec  the  reduction  works.  They  formerly  shipped  the 
ore  to  Colorado  for  reduction  ;  but  now  the  company  have  works  of 
their  own,  and  crush,  roast,  and  reduce  the  ore,  and  cast  it  into 
bricks. 

Hoping  that  I  may  lake  St.  Nicholas  myself,  I  remain, 

Neil  N . 


Norfolk,  Va. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Having  beard  this  little  incident  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  life  through  the  Rev,  .Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders.  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Norfolk  Female  College,  who  is  my  teacher,  and  who 
was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  1  send  it  to  you  tbinkine  you  might 
like  iu 

The  Ckown  Prince  of  Germany. 

Little  princes  and  princesses  arc  thought  to  be  given  up  very 
much  to  the  care  of  nurses,  who  have  full  control  of  them  :  but  the 
waj"  the  present  Crown  Prince  was  sometimes  managed  is  very 
different,  as  you  will  soon  admit.  Kverj*  day  as  the  royal  carriage 
passed  through  the  street  all  the  people  saluted  it,  and  the  guard  at 
the  gate  presented  arms.  (If  these  honors  the  little  Iwy  was  very 
proud.  One  morning  the  nunic  came  to  the  empress  and  told  her 
that  the  crown  prince  positively  refused  to  let  her  w.ish  and  dress 
him.  The  em[>cror,  being  in  the  room,  said  "  lx:t  bim  wash  and 
dress  himself"  The  little  boy  was  very  proud  to  think  be  was  lo 
wash  and  dress  himself,  though  be  made  \'ery  poor  work  of  it.  The 
emperor  then  sent  an  orderlv  to  tell  the  guards  at  the  gates  not  to 
salute  or  take  any  notice  of  the  royal  carriage  as  it  i>assed  in  going 
to  the  park  :  he  also  urderctl  the  marks  of  royalty  ti>  be  taken  t'rom 
the  carnage.  When  the  royal  children  passed  through  the  streets 
no  salutes  were  made,  and  the  carriage  was  not  noticed  at  the  gates. 
Commg  back,  there  was  thesimencglcct,  and  the  crown  prince  was  so 
enraged  that  when  he  reached  home  he  wished  his  father  to  have  all 
ihe  people  punished.  But  the  emperor  replied,  "  My  son,  do  you 
suppose  any  one  would  recognize  you  as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany?  Never,  until  you  arc  propt:rly  washed  and  dressed,  and 
your  hair  is  combed."  After  that  his  nurse  bad  no  more  trouble  with 
him.  Blanche  C . 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  one  of  your  numbers  I  read  the  story 
of  the  "Piasau"  bird,  and  it  interested  me  very  much,  because 
Mamma  and  Papa  were  married  in  that  very  Alton,  and  have  often 
told  me  the  sior>*  of  the  bird. 

We  have  taken  the  St.  Nicholas  ever  since  "  Under  the  Lilacs  " 
was  begun  in  it,  and  I  was  quite  a  small  girl  then.  I  have  read  it 
all  along  ever  since.  1  enjoyed  it  as  a  little  girl,  and  I  enjoy  it  as  a 
big  one.  When  Deacon  Green  gave  prizes  fur  illustrating  those 
three  poems  (or  w.-is  it  four?*.  1  drew  a  picture  of  "Christina 
Churning,"  but  did  n't  get  the  prize.  I  had  never  taken  any  lessons. 
I  hope  to  study  at  an  An  School  next  year.  I*lcase  print  my  letter. 
Your  devoted  reader,  E.  M.  D . 


Bahrow-in-Firnuss,  England. 
Dear  St.  Niciiol\s:  I  am  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old.  I  have 
never  seen  a  letter  from  Barrow  in  your  "  I^ttcr-box,"  so  I  thcnight 
1  would  write  to  you.  My  favorite  sports  are  cricket  and  fooi-ball. 
1  enjov  reading  the  letteni  vcr\'  much,  and  we  all  thought  '*  Litllc 
Lord  Fauntlcfoy  ■•  was  splendid.  I  like  the  "  Ilniwnics "  verA" 
much,  and  wiOi  Mr.  P.dmer  C'>x  would  publiOi  something  more 
about  them.      Fur  my  summer  holidays  I  am  going  to  the  Isle  of 


"Two  JaI".  Girls,"  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  send  the  names  of 
thirty -eight  novelists  which  ihcy  fimndin  the  "King's  M<ive  Puzzle," 
printed  in  the  May  number  of  Sr  Nicholas.  The  list  arrived  too 
late  to  be  acknowledged  in  an  earlier  number. 


s  the  se 


nd  ye 


N.J. 


MvDear  St.  Nicholas 
St.  NiCHOt-AS,  and  we  like  _        _.^  .      _ 

I  do  not  know  what  my  brother  and  I  would  du  without  5 
The  way  we  came  to  get  you,  was  not  to  eat  pic  for  a  whole  y 
and  Mamma  gave  yuu  to  us  for  a  prize.  We  like  "'Sara  Crcv 
very  much,  and  the  stor>*  of  "Juan  and  Juanita,"  also,  and  we  \ 
glad  when  they  got  home.      My  brother  is  seven  and  1  am  nine. 


take 


W. 


-,  o. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  The  picture  and  storj-  in  the  Ju 
Nicholas  reminded  me  of  a  cat  we  had  once.  A  hen  had  stolen 
her  nest  on  Ihc  hay-mow,  and  but  two  or  three  chickens  hatched. 
One  of  them  got  upon  the  floor  in  some  way.  We  supiwvcd  that  the 
cat  took  the  chicken  into  her  nest,  where  she  bad  two  kittens,  for  we 
found  it  there.  It  would  run  aruun<Uhe  ham-floor,  and  when  it  was 
tired  would  go  back  and  nestle  in  her  fur.  She  kept  it  with  her 
kittens  from  Monday  until  Friday,  when  it  was  killed.  Wc  have 
taken  St.  Nicholas  for  several  years,  and  like  it  vcr>'  much. 

Yours  indy,  Frances  A.  P . 

Oakland,  Hanover  Covntt,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Wc  have  laken  you  for  three  years.  I 
am  now  staying  at  Oakland,  the  home  of  the  '*  Two  I-ittle  Con- 
federates." The  author  is  my  cousin,  and  he  is  coming  up  to  spend 
next  Sunday  with  me.  We  see  old  "  Balla,"  the  carriage-driver, 
very  often  ;   he  is  over  eighty  years  old. 

Your  affectionate  reader,  Rosa  N . 


We  thank  the  young  friends  whose  names  here  follow  for 
pleasant  letters  which  wc  have  received  from  ihem;  Florrie  M.  K., 
Mary  E.  Hinkle,  Mary,  Essie,  May  and  Bessie,  Kathcrinc  C.  Porter, 
Helen  S.  Edward  Crosby.  "John  Bull,"  GcoflTrey  B..  "Mai 
Pontes,"  Mamie  B..  Florence  M.  Beach,  Mar>*  B.  Jenkins,  Ella 
Sadler.  Edith  A  D.,  Berenice  !-audcr.  Louise  Jackson.  Grace  G.  S., 
Harold  S.  P.,  Kale  F-  Butter-;.  Haitic  D  Fcllowcs.  Robert  K.  C. 
Roger  M.  Ncwlwld.  G.  M,  M..  Lilian  H.,  H.  G.  J.,  Helen  F-  B.. 
Elsie  B..  S.  L.  K.  and  E.  D.  L..  ClifTord  M.  T..  Julia  Gillespie. 
Nina  F.  Jackson.  Lili.in  B.irtlctt.  Millie  D..  L.  M.  S.,  Henr>'  F.. 
May  K..  Anna  A..  MaM  Palmer.  Florence  May  B..  Maud  O. 
Amy  Humphrey.  Cb.ittie  Miner.  Fxlna  Shipp.  May  S.  Mcscrolc. 
Mariha  M.  Bas^elt.  Cosie  H.  and  Anna  S.,  L.  S.  J.,  Charles 
Bam.ws.  Cecil  R.  N.,  Lillian  M.  Maish,  Frances,  "Zigiag," 
Edgar  H.,  Lulu  S.  Cirimm,  and  Edith  L.  Gould. 


Till-:    RI  DDLl-MiOX. 


ANSWERS   T(l    PUZZr.ES   IN    THE   AUC.UST   NUMBER. 


Easv  Transpositions. 
(Kii.     4.  Ways,  sway. 


I.  Eats,  seat     3.  Nails,  snail.     3.   Pots, 
.  Tnblc,  bleat.     6.   Wolf,  fowl.     7.   Pear, 
Ljinie,  meal.     10.  Life,  file.     11.   Htirv, 
nil.'v.      13.   M.a>h,  sham.' 

I'l.        Rejiiicc  !  yc  fields,  rejoice  !  and  wave  with  gold. 

When  .'Vugust  round  her  precious  gifts  is  flinging ; 
Lo  !  the  crushed  wain  is  slowly  homeward  rolled : 
The  sunburnt  reapers  jocimd  lays  are  singing. 

Ruskin— "The  Months." 
Dot'DLE  Ckntkal  Acrostics.  I.  Ceniruls,  Farragut  and  An- 
dersen. Cross-words:  i.  Prefaccr.  2.  Recanted.  3.  Guarding. 
4.  Sacredly.  5.  Disarmed.  6.  Songster.  7.  Innuendo.  8.  Part- 
ners. II.  CcntraU,  Hcrschcl  and  Napoleon.  Cross-words:  i. 
Rashnes,s.  3.  Revealed.  3.  Sharpers.  4.  Dissolve.  5.  Proclaim. 
6.   Gathered.     7    Aure«>txs.     8.    Foulness. 

Zioz.KC,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  author  of  **  TAc  Culprit  Fay." 
Cross- tt._>rds:    i.  J.tm.      a.  (l_)p.      3.  ycS.      4.   bEg.  " 

aHa.     7.  fjR.     8.  cUb.     9.   Din.      10.  iMp.      11.  sf 
13.   Daw.     14.   iRx      15.  crA.     16.   eKc.      17.    Emu. 

Insehtions.       I.       Lammas    Day.       i.    ru-l-ed.      a.    st-a-ir. 
li  in-es.     4.  li-m-es.     5.  Sp-a-in.    0.  po-s-sc.     7.  mc-d-al.     8.  gr-a 
9.    Ho-y-le.      II.     Gule  of  August,      i.    ro-g-ue.     2.    po-u-nd. 
col-on.      4.    ch-e-at.      5.    5t-o<op.       6.    ra-f-Ls.       7.     he-a-rd. 
n>U'Sc.     9.  rc-g-ai      10.  mo-u-th.     11.   mi-s-le.      la.  ma-t-in. 

To  OUR  Pi'ULRRs:  Answers,  lobe  acknowledged  i 
should  be  addrevsed  to  St.   Nichoi-AS  "  Riddle-box,  '  cai 

AnSWF.R>   TO    ALL  THE    Pi  ZZLFS    IN    THE     IfNE    Nu.M 

"  May  and  79"—  F.lise   RlpIcy  -  Jo  and  I  —  M.  Josephir 

and  M    G.  R.-D.  U  O.  and  .\L  C  <>._  Russell  Davis — 

Loui^  McClelbn  — C.  B    D  —  Howard   Kennedy  Hill —"  Willoughby 

and  Ruth  —  Kairan  Emtrawit  —  My  Wife  and  I  —  Ada  C.  H.—  Grace  Olcoit  —  H.  A. 


charm ;    second,   aurora ;    last, 
2.   Hunger.      3.  Argosy.      4. 

>  4,  Nemesis;   1  to  3,  dudgeon  : 
irplu 


A  Union  Jack.  From  i  to  3,  retreat ;  4  to  6,  astound ;  7  to  9, 
sunders ;  i  to  7,  relates;  a  to  8,  removed  ;  3  to  9,  tenders ;  1  to  9. 
revokes,  3  to  7,  thrones. 

Triple    Acrostic.     First 
dryads.      Cross-words:   i.  Candid. 
Kosina.     5.  Orchid.     6.  Natads. 

Ct'uif:.     From  x  to  2,  dolphin  :  3 
3  to  4,  nonplus ;  5  to  6,  heights ;  6  to  8, 
7  to  8,  dubious;  5  to  i,  bard;  6  to  a,  span;  8  104, 
dean. 

WoRD-SQi'ARES.  L  I.  Tack.  a.  Area.  3.  Celt.  4-  Kate. 
II.  I.  MalL  a.  Aloe.  3.  Lone.  4.  Teem.  III.  i.  Veil.  2. 
Ease.     3.  Isle.     4.   Leek. 

Rhvmbd  Transpositions,  i.  Slate.  2.  Least.  3.  Tales.  4. 
Stale.     5.  Steal. 

Three  Diamonds.  \.  \.  L.  2.  Aani.  3.  Armor.  4.  lam- 
poon. 5.  Moose.  6.  Roe.  7.  N.  II.  i.  M.  a.  I-ap.  3.  Lines. 
4.  Mandrel.  5.  Per sf.  6.  Sec.  7  L.  III.  1.  I.  2.  AnL  3. 
Anscr.     4.   Instead.     5.   Teeny.     6.   Ray.     7.   D. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma: 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'eriook 
ncl.     3.  Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  — "  Macbeth'* 

•d.       8.  Beheadings.      Sherman.      1.   S-hunt.      2.  Harm.      3.    E-rasc. 

4.  R-aftcr.     5.  M-other.     6.   A-bound.     7.  N-arxow. 

the  magazine,  must  be  received  not   later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
of  The  Centurv  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 
r  were  received,  before  June  15th,   from  Maud   E.   Palmer  —  Paul  Reese  — 
Sherwood  —  Fred  and  Ness—  I-ouisc  ingham  Adams  —  S.  E.  L  —  A.  H.  R. 
Nellie  and  Reggie— Edith  Woodward— Emilie  C.  Robins  — A.  FiskeandCo.— 


Paw. 


cNd. 


Ma 


.  W.  Is 


:  Wainv 


Answers  to  Pizzi^s  in  the  June  Nu.mher  were  received,  before  June  15th,  from  Mary  S.  Bird,  r —  Amy  F.,  3 — **  Mrs.  Ippi."  i  — 
A.  Cleaiher.  i  —  Romulus  and  Remus.  4  —  Olive  Lcjeune,  i  — Abigailiza.  i  — Matiie  Darling,  i  —  Erminic,  i  —  M.  and  R.  Smith,  i  — 
Amy  F.  t  —  Elsie  and  Enna.  3  —  Alice  M.  R..  i  —  A.  H.  and  G.  M.  R.  Holmes,  x  —  Mary  E.  Foster,  i  —  A.  E.  Bunih.im,  4  —  P.ansy,  i  — 
H  W.  B.i  — M.  Prince.  J.  Stoddard  and  R.  Simmons,  i  — Pauline  Clephan,4— J-  J.  E..  t  —  M.  C.  Jenkins,  i  —  Louise  C.  Bur- 
pee. 3— "Amme  Gurbnil."  i  —  Katie  V,  Z..  a  — L.  I.  H.,  a  — J.  I.  H.,  i —"  Mignonette,"  3  — John  J.  Cabc.  Jr.,  i  -  Louise  J.ick- 
son.  I  — Grace  H.  Frisby,  i  —  Hattie  Fellows.  2  —  .A.nna  B.  Rogers,  3 —  Ella  and  Ophelia  Howell,  x  —  >I;'rgaret  and  Helen,  i  —  J-  and 
1-  Rcttop.  10  — No  Name.  Pcckskill.  11— .Mary  A.  Root.  4  —  E.  S.  Bates,  i— Gerda  Goldfrank,  i— "Duie,*'  i— Ijiira  Morse,  i  — 
••Down-we-wcnt,"  1  — "  Pandora."  8— "  Bendicut."  a  —  W.  A.  M.,  i  — Pewec  Rose,  i  —  M.  B.  M..  3  —  Kittic  and  Ralph,  i  —  "Prin- 
cess," 4  -  Effie  K.  T.ilboys.  9— Willie  Tully,  a— Harold  Rexford.  5  — K.  G  S..  6— Muriel,  i  —  M.  and  AW.  Banlett,  a  —  Inez  and 
Ivanhoe,  4  —  R.  Colclough.  2  —  Quartette,  7  —  G.  E.  Mercer,  4  —  Hypatia,"  2  —  Fannie  White,  i  —  Margaret  and  Chatty.  4—  "  Hilde- 
parile."  I  —  C-irolvn  C.  Rittcnhouse,  6— Maud  O..  3— Belle  Abbott,  3  —  Florence  M.  B.,  i  —  W.  A.  Jurgens,  i  —  "  Odd  Fish,"6  — 
•'  Alpha.  Alpha,  B.  C,"  8  —  .M.  Oisscls.  x  —  F.  S.  Mcrriman.  1  —  May,  2  —  Nellie  L.  Howes.  11  —  R.  Lloyd.  5  —  Grace  Honton,  x  —  Cbra 
an  J  E-nma.  i—  L  .McH..  4  —  Arthur  E.  W..  a  — GraceCormack,  1 —"  Pattypan  .ind  Kettledrum."  7  — George  R.  Dunham,  a—"  Amer- 
ic.u"6  — A  M.  C,  la  — Harry  of  .Monmouth.  3— Kate  L.  R., 2— Pet  and  Pug.3— Land  E.  Allyne,  4  — "  RagLig."  10— Grace  A. 
Hill,  a— PcarMkinner.  a  —  Marion  and  .Mamma,  8— "Pussy  Willow."  ^  — Jennie.  Mina,  and  Isabel.  8— Jennie  S.  Liebmann  and  Louis 


Hirsh, 

and  .A.   H 

.Adricnne,  4  —  Bertha  and  N: 


lurcn.  5  — ••».   IV..  .— "Four  Beans."' II—*- Uthe,'*  lo— W.  D.  W.ird.  i —"  Graces,  C.  D.  W.."  1  —  E.  Richmond 
Miss  Flint,  ri— "  Infantr>-,"  9  —  E.  S.,  5— Dorothy  Lambton.  5— C.  V.,  i— E.  Chfford  Fry,  6— Paquerettc  and 
■  No  Name,  San  Francisco,  2 — "Zigzag,"  4—  E.  W.  S.  and  B.  S.  O.,  5. 


('4MMUN  \TMtN     IMHMIIiOIII. 


rhe   first  mechanical 


Acitos.s:   t. 

of  distance, 
thr    -kin    by 


A  scriptural  name,  meaning  "  foolish."  a.  Measures 
\.  An  evil  spirit.  ^.  A  few  threads  drawn  through 
vhich   an   opening   is  made   and  continued.     5.   To 


WOKD-SQrARE. 

grains. 


New.     a.    The  weight  of  twel 
n^  a  rapid  flight  of  note'*.     4. 
jurisdiction  within  a  township. 


A     PVKAMin. 


In  Lcandcr.  >.  A  verb.  3 
\  mechanical  power.  6.  Situ- 
iition  for  a  certain  direction  of 


To  place. 


All  the  letters  reprrscnicd  by  sLirs  arc  the  i».imc. 

Cross-words:  i.  In  Miltiades.  a.  The  Altar.  3.  Manilla  hemp. 
4^  A  Slate.  Ccntnil  letters,  reading  downward,  an  inhabitant  of  an 
Eastern  country.  jrnnib  m.  thomas. 
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THE    RIDULE-BOX. 


The  nbovc  rebus  contains  the  names  of  six  authors  (one  on  each      scale.     4.  The  number  of  five  hundred.     5.  To  many.      6.  The 
l>ook)  and  six  artists  (one  on  each  palette).     Who  are  the  twelve      latter  part  »f  the  day.     7.   A  French  article.     8.    In  tihing. 
famous  people?  II.      i.  A  distinguished  traveler  and  discoverer,  who  washnm  on 

September  14,   1769.     2.   Not  assisted.     3.   Defaced.     4.   A  certain 
PECULIAR    ACROSTIC'S.  chiss  of  bipeds.     5.   I.vric  poems.     6.   Conducted.     7.  Two  letters 

which  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  names  of  professional  men  uf 
All  of  the  words  <Jescribed  contain  the  same  number  of  letters,      a  certain  class.     8.  In  lilting.  i-kank  snelling. 

When   rightly  guessed,  and  placed  one  below  the  other,  the  third 

row   of  Idlers   will   spell  a   cert.'un   religious  festival   occurring  in  PI. 

September;  the  seventh  row  will  spell  a  certain  dish  very  frequently 

partaken  of  in  England  on  that  day.  '  Eth  krictcc  pirchs  lal  yda, 

L'kosswokds:   i.   Pertaining  to  a  substance  which  is  not  liked  by  "  O  stitcar  Scmrum,  yast  I  '* 

moths.     2.  The  study  of  language       3    To  bchc.id.      4.   Recital.  Ehl  quilscrr  secy  skenaca  eth  siunchest  bringown: 

5.  f)ne  who  fought  in  a  Roman  ;ircn3.     6.   Determines  beforehand.  Eth  wlidtlow  fyl  faar 

7.  The  dark-colored  resin  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  turpentine.  Oveab  fhi  yamfo  rab, 

8.  The  commander  of  a   stniadron.     9.    One    who   practices.     10  Dan  tenhas  thawrouds  rce  eth  sikes  rea  grownfin. 
Those  who  animate                                                           cvkil  dkane. 

ANTONYMS. 
A     l,KTTi:iC     PIZZI.E. 

I.  Behead  the  opposite  of  to  deny,  and  leave  the  opposite  of  to 

Bv  starting  at  the  riyht  letter  in  one  of  the  following  words,  and      speak  calmly.     3.   Behead  the  opposite  of  to  scatter,  and  leave  the 

then  taking  ever>'  third  letter,  three  familiar  words  may  be  formed:      opposite  of  an  enemy.     3.      Behead  the  opposiie  ol  to  honor,  and 

Tii'S,    SHAKERS,    HAi  ritov,    SO,    CLiMDKR,    IDE,    SKATI5,    SHAM,      Icavc  tlic  oppositc  of  a  Summit.     4.    Behead  the  opposite  of  alu-ays, 

ALKKT,  ARID,  IMPS,  DKOKE.N,  CRAVEN,  ADDER,  MANOR,  liRECT,  ADO,      and  leave  the  Opposite  of  at  no  time.     5.   Behead  the  opposite  of  to 

ANNOISCE.  hold  aloft,  and  leave  the  opposite  of  to  speak  gently. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  vcr^*  famous  man. 

CUBE.  "  PRINCESS." 

I a  HEIIBADINGS, 

1.   Behead  a  pcr>on  having  peculiar  ideas,  and  leave  exnherani. 
2.    Behead  reluctant,  and  Ic.-ivc  a  solemn  affirmation.     3.    Behead  to 

S 6  .  consume  slowly,  and  leave  was  conveyed.     4.    Behead  to  biia-^t.  and 

leave  a  relation.  5.  Behead  lifted  up,  and  leave  slow.  6.  Behead 
smallest,  and  leave  toward  the  rising  sun.  7.  Behead  use.  and  leave 
a  thin  cover.  8.  Behead  the  present  Decision,  and  leave  formerly. 
9.  Behead  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  leave  a  float.  10  Behead  rapidly. 
-  .  and  le-ive  a  measure  of  distance.      11.    Behead   Rtmtan  dates,  and 

leave  belongini;  to  an  individual.  12,  Behead  to  pierce,  and  leave 
a  brook.  13.  Bche.ad  to  weave  in  ridges,  and  leave  purpose.  14.  Be- 
head  a  thicket  nf  bushes,  and  leave  the  brink.      13.    Behead  useful, 

7 8  and   leave  a  piece  of  b.iked  clay      16.    Behead   turbid,  and   leave 

greasy.     17.    Behead  virti:ous,  and  leave  s|w>kcn.      18.     Behead  to 
From   i   to  2,  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  T.c.ir:  from  2  to  4,      shun,  and  leave  unoccupied.     19.   Behead  an  Indian  fig,  and  lea\-c 
tempered:  from   1  to  3,  a  knight:   from  3  to  4,  bent  downward  or      a  ^em. 

lucKward:   from   5  to  i^,  drifted  on  shore;   fnun  h  to  8,  crowned:  The  beheaded  letters  si)cll  three  vcr>*  famili.ir  words 

frtjm  5  to  7.  to  feign  :  fr^mi  7  to  8.  accomplished :  fiom  i  to  5,  cov-  a.  n.  hunt. 

eringk  for  the  head;   from  a  to  6.  dr>- ;  from  4  t-*  8,  exploit;   from  A\A<JKAMS. 

3  to  7,  hoar  fro»t.  x.  v.  z. 

{Arti(lesofAf>h>itrl.) 
IIALK    HtlUAKES. 

I.  Cora  votes,     a.  Sanoo  plant.     3.  Rn»c  ru»L     4.  It  was  a  coL 
1.     I.   I'hp.  name  of  a  di\tinguiRhed  English  statrttman  who  died      5.   We  mark  nets.     6.  Sole  piano.     7.  A  gnari. 
on   September  3,  1658.     2.   To  lake.      3.  The  eighth  tone   in  the  "roiR  hhans." 
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THI-:    SOUL    OF    .\    butti:ri'LV 

r.V    THOM.VS    WkNTWORTK    HlGC.lNSOX. 

Over  the  field  where  the  brown  quails  whistle. 
Over  the  ferns  where  the  rabbits  lie, 

Floats  the  tremulous  down  of  a  thistle. 
Is  it  the  soul  of  a  butterfly  ? 

See  !  how  they  scatter  and  then  assemble  ; 

Filling  the  air  while  the  blossoms  fade, 
Delicate  atoms,  that  whirl  and  tremble 

In  the  slanting  sunlight  that  skirts  the  glade. 

There  goes  the  summer's  inconstant  lover, 
Drifting  and  wandering,  faint  and  far; 

Only  bewailed  by  the  upland  plover. 
Watched  bv  onlv  the  twilight  star. 


Come  next  August,  when  thistles  blossom, 

See  how  each  is  alive,  with  wings  ! 
Butterflies  seek  their  souls  in  its  bosom, 

Ch.---i  .1.......  r.-'i.  t ,.„,,rt  ,1  tliint:s. 


SEA-GULLS— FROM    Till-:     LIGHT-HOUSE. 

BV    LOUIK.   LVNDON. 


During  summer  I  seek  in  vain  for  the  gulls 
which  thronged  tlie  harbor  in  Ihe  colder  days.  A 
crowd  of  gay  little  land-birds  sings  in  the  scattered 
trees  on  the  island ;  but  the  grave,  silent  gulls  have 
slipped  away  while  we  welcomed  the  summer  so 
gladly.      But  few  remain,  and  those  we  rarely  see. 

Though  they  do  not  come  near  us,  or  sweep 
througli  the  sky  in  clouds  as  in  winter,  still  a 
little  company  gathers  on  the  bar,  when  the  tide 
is  out,  coming  unnoticed  and  from  no  one  knows 
where.  In  the  inner  harbor  one  always  sees  them 
among  the  docks,  and  hovering  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  quite  fearlessly,  in  summer  as  well  as 
in  winter.  From  my  perch  on  the  cliff,  farther 
out  at  sea,  I  can  not  find  my  winter  friends  in  the 
fair  warm  days.  When  they  are  close  around  me, 
1  love  to  watch  them  with  a  spy-glass,  following  their 
flight  to  see  the  pretty  bent  head  that  turns  from 
side  to  side,  to  balance  danger  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  swoop  down  upon  a  bit  of  floating  food. 

The  wind  buffets  them,  but  not  to  turn  them 
from  their  course;  they  fly  before  tlie  wind  or 
against  it  in  the  same  strong,  deliberate  way,  bent 
ever  upon  some  errand  that  calls  for  their  most  per- 
sistent eflort. 

Although  they  are  such  Quaker-birds,  in  soft 
dull  coloring  and  solier  ways,  as  one  commonly 
sees  them,  it  is  true  that  they  have  a  very  real 
delight  in  giving  themselves  up  to  a  frolic.  But 
they  are  fond  of  being  alone  and  quite  motionless. 
I  have  seen  a  solitary  gull  stand  on  the  top  of  a  bar 
over  which  the  tide  was  slowly  rising,  watching  the 
little  waves  break  over  his  toes,  not  moving  to  a 
higher  and  drier  point  till  his  feet  were  quite 
covered  with  water.  1  hoped  the  little  fellow 
would  wait  till  the  tide  lifted  him,  as  it  floats  a 
stranded  boat. 

The  shoals  in  the  harbor  are  their  common 
meeting-places,  and  they  gather  there  in  large 
companies,  turning  their  dazzlingly  white  breasts  to 
the  sun  as  they  stand.  The  contemplative  mood 
follows  a  successful  hunt,  I  think ;  for  at  other 
gatherings  their  energies  are  spent  in  digging 
clams,  screaming  and  fighting,  too,  over  their 
work.  They  know  very  well  that  the  clam-shell 
will  break  if  it  be  dropped  from  a  height  upon  the 
rocks  below,  and  as  the  clam  is  cjuite  beyond  their 
reach  till  the  shell   is  broken,  they  rise  and  dart 


down,  one  after  the  other,  clams  and  gulls  together 
falling  through  the  air. 

A  lazy  and  wily  gull  is  sure  to  be  among  them, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  clam  opened 
by  his  neighbor's  efforts.  Clam-digging  is  always 
done  far  from  the  mainland  and  larger  islands  — 
unless  on  hungry  days,  when  they  are  less  wary. 
The  broad  mud-flats  at  low  tide,  are  their  chosen 
fishery  grounds,  and  very  pure  and  dainty  they 
look  against  the  dark  moss  and  mud.  1  often 
wonder  how  they  know  at  what  time  it  is  ebb-tide, 
and  how  they  let  one  another  know,  scattered  as 
they  are  in  the  inner  harbor  and  bay,  that  the 
rocks  are  bare.  But  surely  as  the  hour  comes,  a 
snow-storm  of  gulls  drifts  down  upon  every  shoal. 

They  chatter  and  scream  in  a  noisy  chorus.  In- 
dignation and  complaint  one  hears,  but  little  else. 
It  is  often  a  mournful  sobbing,  and  never  by  any 
chance  a  merry  or  musical  note  that  they  sound. 
It  is  quite  unusual  for  them  to  cry  when  on  the 
wing,  always  eager  about  their  living  and  anxious 
for  their  safety.  So  it  seems  as  if  at  resting  times 
they  spoke  of  all  their  experiences  at  once,  and  as 
if  complaint  were  the  burden  of  all  their  speech. 

In  these  quiet  times,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
and  the  wind  still,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  gulls 
are,  of  all  other  birds,  "storm-swift,"  and  hap- 
piest in  the  wildest  gale  that  blows.  There  is  a 
long  bar,  not  far  from  my  window,  where  the  break- 
ers roll  in  from  the  sea,  tumbling  and  rushing  with 
foam  in  a  storm.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  they  dash 
against  a  breakwater  with  a  force  that  sends  a  cloud 
of  spray  into  the  air.  This  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  gulls.  Perhaps  they  come  for  the  drift-stutT 
that  the  sea  washes  up  ;  but,  looking  from  my  win- 
dow, I  can  see  nothing  that  they  may  get ;  only 
that  the  cloud  of  birds  hovers  over  the  surf,  and 
one  by  one  they  sweep  among  the  billows  and  arc 
lost  to  view.  After  the  mist  falls,  and  while  the  air 
is  clear  before  another  billow  breaks,  the  soft  while 
gull,  lost  in  the  surf  before,  rests  calmly  on  broad 
wings,  quite  unhurt,  poising  and  swerving  as  the 
wind  sweeps  fiercely  by. 

Once,  in  a  winter  storm,  I  walked  under  the  cliff 
to  find  out  how  strong  was  the  wind  they  rode  on 
so  calmly,  creeping  close  to  the  rock  for  fear  the  awful 
waves  should  drag  medown  in  their  backward  swing. 
The  Slinging  cold  wind  beat  against  me,  and  the 
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salt  spray  which  fell  around  nic  lin^kcl  iir 
frozen  drops  aj^-ainst  my  cold  checks.  This 
was  the  rushing;  storm-wind;  in  this  the  gulls 
rested,  so  keen-eyed  and  stronj;  of  wing. 

In  the  ice-time,  when  many  days  and 
nights  of  bitter  cold  liave  filled  the  harbor 
with  drift-ice,  the  gulls  walk  about  upon  the 
smooth  white  surface  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. The  seals  lift  brown  heads  to  peer 
over  the  edge  with  wondering  baby-faces, 
.uid  drag  their  soft,  shapeless  bodies  to  a 
perch  beside  the  gulls.  A  gull  and  a  seal 
riding  off  to  sea  on  a  block  of  ice,  in  serene 
and  contented  companionship,  one  some- 
times sees.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  memory 
of  a  certain  stately,  solemn  gull  I  once  saw 
admiring  himself  in  a  pond  of  water  that 
lay  in  an  ice-block.  The  water  was  very  dark 
all  round  the  ice,  and  the  tide  was  carrying 
the  ice  out  to  sea,  drifting  its  pretty  freight 
past  buoys  and  beacons  and  passing  vessels. 
The  gull  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another, 
keeping  one  warm  under  his  plumage,  while 
he  balanced  himself  on  the  other  little  pink 
foot  which  rested  on  the  bare  ice. 

With  head  bent  tliis  way  and  that,  he  ar- 
ranged  his  feathers,  looking  into   the   little 
pond-mirror  before  him.     He  took  a  sip  of 
water,  and  still  another,  having  lost  all  fear 
of  men  and  eagerness  for  food,  in  full  en- 
joyment of  this  happy  hour  of  gull-hood.    A 
steamer    passed   so    close    as 
almost  to   crush  the  little  ice- 
craft  in  its  wheels  —  but  the  gull 
did    not    flinch    or    look    up. 
Though  the  raft  tipped  uneasily 
in  the  wake  of    the   steamer, 
and  the  swell    rolled   over   it, 
even  then  he  did  not  put  down 
his  tuckcd-up    foot.  '  At  last, 
in   the   climax    of    restfulness 
of  soul  and  body,  he  nestled 
down  on  the   ice,    and   rested 
his   soft   white   breast  on   the 
cold  slab  without  shivering. 

They  arc  so  often  quite  alone 
in  their  rest  or  amusement  that 
they  have  about  them  a  dignity 
and  reserve  quite  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

I  have  watched  what  might 
have  been  a  little  fairy-boat, 
rocking  on  the  waves  —  but  al- 
ways fascinated  to  wait  till 
it  slowly  spread  broad  while 
wings  and  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
They  drop  down  to  rest  with  a 
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light  swinging  motion,  touch- 
ing the  water  with  their  quiv- 
ering pink  feet  before  the\ 
fairly  fold  their  wings.  A 
few  rocks  standing  above  ihr 
level  of  the  low  tide  are  sure 
to  be  topped  by  a  bright 
gull  resting  on  the  dark  sea- 
weed that  clings  round  them. 
For  hours  tlicy  stand  so, 
quite  motionless,  and  alone. 
1  wonder,  always,  wh\-  they 
have  chosen  to  be  alone  — 
and  what  they  are  tiiinking 
about.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  the  end  of  the  reverie 
is  always  a  long,  strong-  ^ 
winged  flight  to  some  far-off 
jioint  to  which  it  seems  llieir 
fancy  must  have  called  them. 

In  the  upi)er  harbor,  where  they  skim  along  the 
w.itcr,  and  drop  low  in  their  flight  among  noisy 
tow-boats  and  moving  craft  of  all  kinds,  the  gulls 
are  peculiarly  fearless  and  lame.  Farther  out,  the 
same  gulls  are  so  fearful  as  to  make  the  entire  circuit 
of  an  island  rather  than  cross  it  in  flying.  liut 
there  is  a  wharf  they  venture  to  approach,  perhaps 
because,  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  food  thrown 
from  it,  they  forget  how  near  they  are  coming. 
Old  men  at  the  almshouse  drop  bread-crusts  into 
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the  sea  at  high  water,  and  the  gulls  gather  to  seize 
them  as  they  go  out  on  the  tide.  On  a  calm,  fair 
day  in  April,  1  counted  a  hundred  and  more,  ven- 
turing nearer  and  nearer  shore  till  I  could  see  quite 
plainly  tlie  markings  on  the  wings.  It  w.is  not  so 
easy  to  get  the  bread  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  it 
wouUl  be,  lor  in  swooping  tliey  sometimes  miscal- 
culated, and  many  turns  and  twistings  in  the  air 
brought  them  to  the  surface  just  a  little  away  from 
the  sailing  bread-crust.   No  gull  rested  on  the  water 
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till  he  had  secured  a  piece  of  bread  ;  so,  while  some 
rested,  many  still  swept  to  and  fro  over  the  tantaliz- 
ing prizes.  Many  peeks  at  one  piece,  while  still  on 
the  «inj;.  gave  each  only  a  mouthful  of  the  water- 
suakeil  bread.  Those  at  rest,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  wing,  clamored  noisily,  and  fought  vigorously 
among  themselves.  The  water  and  sky  were  deep 
blue  and  the  air  quite  warm  and  still :  and  the 
bright  gulls,  poising  and  swooping,  tilled  all  the 
noonday  picture  of  the  sea.  No  vessels  were  in 
sight ;  only  the  noisy,  busy  gulls  claimed  one's 
attention,  drifting  with  spread  or  folded  wings  out 
to  sea  with  the  tide. 

1  remember  wishing  once,  many  years  ago,  that 
I  could  have  a  gull  in  my  hands.  The  old  fisher- 
man to  whom  1  spoke  brought  two  which,  with 
much  skill,  he  had  taken  on  the  wing.     For  the 
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moment  1  was  eager  and  glail  over  my  prizes.  But 
when  1  lifted  their  soft  while  heads,  and  held 
them  all  blootl-stained  anil  drooping  in  my  arms, 
I  reproached  myself  lor  the  careless  wish  that  had 
caused  their  de.ith.  The  dull,  half-closed  eyes 
reproached  me.  too.  I  have  wished  that  1  might 
hold  one,  alive,  and  frightened,  and  struggling,  just 
to  let  it  go  again,  as  I  catch  and  then  make  free 
the  little  cliff-sparrows  that  tumble  in  at  my  window. 
■l"he  sadors  say  that  gulls  go  out  to  sea  to  sleep 
on  the  waves;  and  I  have  watched  them  at  day- 
break, lazily  rising  out  of  the  path  of  a  steamer, 
far  out  at  sea,  as  if  wakened  from  sleep.  There 
are  some  rocky  islands  far  out  in  the  bay  that  may 
give  them  shelter.  But  the  night  hides  them,  and 
the  morning  brings  them,  so  we  may  keep  the 
pretty  fancy  that  they  sleep  on  the  waves. 
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Anybody  would  have  thought  Ben  Parley's  age 
to  be  about  fourteen.  His  coarse  tow  trousers  were 
rolled  up  to  his  knees  and  his  bare  feet  were  dang- 
ling in  the  water.  He  sat  on  an  old  log,  a  little  out 
from  shore,  while  two  other  boys,  of  about  the  same 
age  but  very  differently  dressed,  did  their  part  of  the 
fishing  from  a  nice  dry  spot  on  shore. 

"  I  say,  Andrew,"  exclaimed  Ben,  as  he  pulled 
up  a  ver>-  pretty  speckled  trout,  "  what  do  you  and 
Sam  think  of  this  for  a  lake  ? " 

'•  'T  is  n't  so  big  as  Quinnebunk,"  said  the  larger 
of  the  boys  on  shore.     "  Is  it,  Sam  ?  " 

"Well,  no,"  said  Sam;  "there  is  n't  so  much 
w.itcr,  but  there  's  a  great  deal  better  fishing." 

"  It  used  to  be  dilTerent,"  remarked  Ben.  "The 
Quinnebunk  Hotel  has  caused  the  change.  Too 
m.iny  summer-folks  from  the  city  fish  there  nowa- 
days. Did  n't  1  tell  you  I  'd  show  you  better  luck 
up  here?" 

"  Well,  ye-es,  you  did,"  replied  Sam,  a  little 
sulkily.  '•  What  of  that  ?  You  've  done  nearly  all 
the  catchin'." 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  Both  of 
■  lu  h.ive  h.id  bites  enough;  and  you  've  used  up 
all  your  bait  and  half  of  mine.  Why  don't  you 
jerk  'em,-— so. —  and  pull  'em  in?" 

"  I  rather  think  I  know  how  to  catch  fish."  grum- 


bled Sam.  "  'T  is  n't  that.  They  seem  somehow 
to  get  .iway  while  I  'm  landing  'em." 

"That's  bear-catcher's  luck,"  chuckled  Ben  as 
he  felt  another  tug  at  his  line;  but  it  was  his  turn  to 
miss,  and  only  a  bare  hook  came  out  of  the  water. 

"Bear-catcher's  luck?"  exclaimed  Andrew. 
"What's  that?" 

"This  kind  of  luck,"  said  Ben,  as  he  squirmed 
around  on  the  log  to  bait  his  hook.  His  yellow 
hair  was  only  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  his  ragged 
straw-hat,  and  his  merry  brown  face  had  as  many 
freckles  as  the  speckles  on  the  finest  trout  that  he 
had  caught. 

"  What 's  a  bear-catcher?"  asked  Sam. 

"Bear-catcher?  Don't  you  know  what  a  bear 
is  ?  Neither  one  of  you  fellers  ?  I  'm  glad  I  'm  not 
a  city  boy.  1  'd  rather  have  been  brought  up  here, 
in  the  mountains." 

"Bears?"  almost  shouted  Sam,  "Not  know 
bears  ?  We  know  what  bears  are  as  well  as  you  do. 
We  've  seen  all  sorts  of  bears  in  the  menageries. 
Black  ones  and  white  ones.  Grizzlies,  too,  and  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  We  've  seen  more  bears  than  ever 
you  saw  up  here." 

"  Well,  now.  I  think  not.  Why,  these  woods 
are  the  places  where  they  catch  'em  for  you  city 
people  to  look  at " 
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"  llow  (io  tlicy  calcli  'cm  ?  "  asked  Andrew  sud- 
denly. 

'•  I  tlioujiht  you  did  n't  know  lli.Tt.     I  know  wliere 
there  's  a  bear-trap." 
'■  A  bcar-lr.!])?" 
"  A  real  bear-trap?  " 
'•  Yes,  indeed  !  " 
"  Where  is  it  ?" 
'•  Show  it  to  us  I  " 

"Certainly.  Haul  in  your  line,  Sam.  Some- 
thing 's  on  it " 

"  Trout !  Good  one  !  "  shouted  Sam  as  he  lifted 
his  neglected  rod  ;  but  the  charm  of  the  fishing  had 
been  broken,  for  he  added,  "  Is  it  far  from  here  to 
where  that  trap  is  ? " 

"  Far?  No.  It 's  only  a  mile  from  here,  along 
the  mountain." 

'"A  mile,  Sam,"  said  .Vndrcw.  "Do  you  feel 
like  walking  another  mile  and  back,  before  we  set 
out  for  the  Quinncbunk  Hotel  ?  " 

"  I  'd  like  to  sec  a  bear-trap.  IMaybe  we  'd  find 
a  bear  in  it." 

"Not  a  bear,"  said  Hen.  " 'T  is  n't  the  right 
time  of  year.  It's  in  the  fall  they  catch  'em. 
Even  then  they  're  not  easily  caught.  That 's  what 
'  bear-catcher's  luck  '  means." 

The  three  boys  together  had  secured  a  good 
string  of  fish,  but  it  would  have  been  twice  as  laige 
if  Hen  Parley's  friends  from  the  city  had  caught 
as  many  as  he  had. 

That  would  have  been  a  little  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  them  ;  for  they  had  never  in  their  lives,  till 
then,  spent  a  summer  among  the  lakes  and  mount- 
ains, while  Ben  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  trout-fishing  and  hunting. 
Perhaps,  however,  Andrew  and  Sam  Butterworth 
could  have  shown  him  some  things  to  puzzle  him, 
if  he  had  been  as  near  their  father's  house  in  the 
city  as  they  were  to  Ben's  log-cabin  home,  on  the 
shore  of  Ouinncbunk  Lake,  just  beyond  the  big 
new  summer-hotel. 

"No  bears?"  said  Sam,  disappointed.  "Well, 
let 's  go  and  sec  the  trap,  anyhow.  It  won't  do  us 
any  harm  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  further." 

"1  don't  care  for  just  a  mile,"  said  .'Vndrew,  for 
the  interest  of  it  was  growing  upon  liim.  He  and 
his  brother  had  quite  a  number  of  questions  to  ask 
while  they  were  winding  up  their  lines. 

"  Are  there  really  many  of  'em  ?  "  said  Andrew, 
doubtfully,  at  last. 

"  Burnie  !  Burnie  !  Burnic  !  "  shouted  Ben  at 
that  moment,  as  loudly  as  he  could.  But  he  replied, 
"Bears?  Oh, yes.    This  isa  great  country  for  bears, 

in  the  fall.     That  dog " 

"  But  in  winter "  began  Sam. 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  Burnie!  What 's  become  of 
that  dog?    Burn — ic  !  —  In  winter?    Oh,  the  bears 


all  go  to  sleep  in  hollow  trees  in  winter. —  I  wish  1 

knew  about  that  dog " 

"All  winter?"  exclaimed  Andrew  unbeliev- 
ingly. "Come,  now!  What  do  they  live  on? 
Uon't  they  eat? " 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  Burnie!  —  lial  ?  No,  no- 
body eats  when  asleep.  They  don't  get  hungry. 
They  're  as  fat  as  pigs  when  they  crawl  into  the 
hollow  trees  and  they  just  stick  their  forepaws  into 
their  mouths  and   go-  to   sleep.- —  Where  's   that 

dog " 

"  Go  to  sleep  !  "  exclaimed  Sam.  "  They  can't 
sleep  all  winter  ?" 

"Burnie!  Burnie!  There  he  comes  !  —  Oh,  yes, 
but  tlicy  do,  though.  And  they  come  out  thin  as 
fence-rails  in  the  spring." 

"Here  's  your  dog,"  said  Andrew.  "  J/i's  fat 
enough  to  go  into  a  hollow  tree,  now." 

"  He's  always  fat.  But  he  used  to  be  a  good 
bear-dog.  You  '11  sec  him  show  interest  when  we 
get  to  the  trap." 

"  Let 's  hurry,"  said  Sam.    "  It 's  near  noon  now, 

and  we  're  more  than  five  miles  from  Quinnebunk-" 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  said  Ben ;    "  but  what  of  it  ?  It 's 

all  the  way  down-hill  and  there  '11  be  some  supper 

when  we  get  there." 

"  Supper  !  "  groaned  Andrew.  "  1  'd  like  some 
ilinncr  !  " 

"  There 's  lunch  in  the  basket."  said  Sam,  "  but 
let 's  keep  it  till  we  see  the  trap." 

"  And  we'll  cook  some  fish,"  said  Ben.     "  We 
can  make  a  fire." 
"  Can  you  cook?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can.  I  'd  be  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  could  n't.  I  '11  show  you.  Come  along.  Come 
on,  Burnie.     Bears,  Burnie  !  —  bears  !  " 

Ben's  dog  was  large  and  fat ;  but  for  all  his  over- 
fed and  clumsy  appearance,  he  had  reached  them 
at  very  fair  speed.  He  was  of  no  special  breed, 
but  had  many  characteristics  of  the  Mastifi"  family. 
He  now  stood  looking  in  the  face  of  his  young 
master,  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  : 

"  Bears?  Now,  Ben,  do  you  mean  to  say  bears 
to  an  old  dog  like  me,  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
Don't  1  know  you  came  up  here  to  catch  fish?" 

He  wMs  a  dog  of  sound  mind.  He  knew  those 
three  boys  were  un|)rcpared  for  bears.  There  was 
not  a  gun  among  them.  It  was  of  no  use  to  try 
to  agitate  //i»i  by  any  wild  talk  about  game  arid 
hunting;  but,  when  they  set  out,  he  was  willing  to 
trot  along  dignifiedly  behind  them.  There  was, 
at  least,  no  danger  that  any  wild  animals  known 
to  those  woods  would  try  to  run  away  with  a  dog 
of  his  size  and  weight. 

Ben  Parley's  "  mile,"  to  where  he  was  to  show 
his  friends  the  trap,  was  one  of  those  long,  full- 
grown    miles    that    arc    to   be    found    only   in   a 
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\  cry  rough  country.  Antlrow  liiitlcrwurtli  ami  liis 
brother  began  to  wonder  if  the  show  would  be 
worth  the  hard  work  it  was  costing  them.  They 
were  just  about  to  say  this,  when  lien  led  them  out 
from  under  the  dense  forest  on  the  mountain-side, 
into  a  long,  grassy,  open  space  leailing  down  to 
the  shore  of  a  very  small  lake.  It  was  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  pond ;   and  Sam  said  so,  at  once. 

"  Yc-cs,"  replied  Ben;  "it  's  little,  but  it's 
deep.  Some  folks  say  there  is  n't  any  bottom  to 
it.     They  can't  tind  any." 

'•There  must  be  one,  though,  somewhere." 

"  Of  course,"  added  Andrew.  "  There  must  be 
sconrt/iiiii^  to  hold  the  water  up." 

'•  Folks  have  sounded  for  it,"  said  I>en. 

'•  1  don't  care,"  said  Sam  with  great  energy. 
••  It 's  too  small  a  lake  to  go  all  the  way  through." 

"  But  you  don't  know  where  it  goes  to,  nor  what 
keeps  the  water  up. —  There  's  the  trap,  anyhow." 

"  Where  ?  Where  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other  two, 
at  the  same  instant. 

"  Up  there,  among  the  rocks." 

"  1  can't  see  it,"  said  Sam. 

"  Come  along  ;  I  '11  show  you.  It  's  a  fine  old 
trap. —  Bears,  Burnie  !   Bears!" 

The  long  walk  was  all  forgotten  as  they  followed 
Ben  across  the  slope.  Even  Burnie  seemed  to 
arouse  himself  to  something  like  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  he  actually  sniffed  at  several 
trees  and  bushes. 

They  had  to  pass  quite  near  to  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  little  sheet  of  water,  but  they  hardly 
looked  at  it.  Then,  just  as  they  began  to  climb 
a  gentle  slope,  Ben  pointed  straight  ahead  and 
shouted : 

"  There  's  the  trap  !  " 

There  was  a  great  mass  of  broken,  tumble-down 
rocks  above  the  slope,  and  right  before  them, 
in  the  face  of  the  shattered  ledge,  was  a  sort  of 
cleft,  or  opening.  It  was  about  ten  feet  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  six  feet  high ;  and  somebody  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  roof  it  over  with  logs.  It  was 
a  queer  roof,  and  it  jutted  out  at  least  six  feet, 
straight  from  the  rock,  with  a  very  heavy  log  at 
its  outer  edge. 

"  It  's  a  sort  of  house,"  said  Andrew ;  "  but 
I  'm  sure  nobody  would  live  there  who  could 
help  it." 

"  That  's  so,"  said  Sam.  "  Now,  Ben,  where  's 
your  trap  ? " 

"  Why,  there  it  is." 

"  I  don't  see  any  trap  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  That 's  the  bear-trap. 
All  of  that." 

"  Now,  see  here,"  said  .Andrew  indignantly, 
'•we  're  city  boys,  but  you  can't  make  us  believe 
/hat.     Do  you  mean  to  say  the  bears  go  in  there 
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in  the  fall  .mil  go  to  sleep,  and  that  men  can  come 
and  catch  'cm  before  they  wake  up.'  We  're  not 
so  stupid  as  that." 

"  Bears  have  some  sense,  too,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  did  n't  say  any  such  thing,"  exclaimed  Ben. 
"  I  only  said  that  was  .1  trap.  So  it  is.  Bears 
have  been  caught  in  it,  too.  All  the  trouble  about 
it,  is  the  drop.  It  don't  work  well.  Sometimes  it 
gels  stuck.     It 's  stuck  now." 

"  What  's  the  'drop'?" 

"Don't  you  know.'  Why,  that's  what  catches 
'em.     Come  around  on  top  and  I  'II  show  you." 

Burnie  had  taken  several  good  snitTs  at  the  out- 
side of  that  trap.  He  had  whined,  too,  through 
sorrow  at  fuuling  it  empty,  and  he  now  sat  down 
before  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  as  if  contented  to 
remain  outside  for  the  present. 

The  boys  clambered  up  the  ledge  till  they  could 
look  down  upon  the  log  roof. 

"There,"  said  Ben,  "do  you  see  that  long 
pole? " 

What  Ben  called  a  pole  was  a  long,  stout  hick- 
ory sapling,  with  the  bark  left  on.  It  was  strongly 
fastened,  at  its  outer  end,  to  the  log  at  the  edge 
of  the  jutting  part  of  the  roof.  It  lay,  from  the 
middle  of  that  log,  directly  back  across  the  middle 
of  the  roof.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  need 
of  a  ridge-pole  to  so  flat  a  roof;  but  there  it  was, 
and  Sam  remarked  : 

"  That 's  to  hold  the  logs  down." 

"  Hold  'em  down?"  said  Ben.  "Why,  that  's 
the  spring-pole.  The  catch  is  hung  to  it,  down 
inside.  All  that  frame  of  logs  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  works  on  hinges  —  wooden  hinges. 
Don't  you  see  them  now  ?  That 's  what  they  call 
the  'fall.'  When  it  falls,  it  shuts  up  that  place  in 
there  as  tight  as  a  drum." 

"  Ye-es,"  said  .Andrew.  "  But  who  's  a-going  to 
wait  up  here  and  watch  for  bears,  till  they  come 
crawling  in  so  he  can  let  that  down  on  'em  ? " 

"  Nobody,  of  course.  Come  on  down,  now,  and 
I  '11  show  you  the  catch." 

Down  they  went,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
inside. 

"  Now  don't  you  see  ?  "  said  Ben.  "  That  stick 
hanging  down  through  the  roof  is  notched  to  the 
spring-pole.  They  just  bait  it  at  the  lower  end 
and  leave  it.  Then  a  bear  comes  and  gets  hold  of 
the  bait,  and  it 's  tied  on  tight,  and  he  pulls.  Bears 
are  very  strong.  As  soon  as  he  pulls  hard,  he 
jerks  the  spring-pole  loose,  down  comes  the  '  fall,' 
and  then  he  's  caught." 

'"  I  see,"  said  Andrew.  "  It  's  only  a  great  big 
rat-trap." 

"That's  all.  Nobody  stays  around,  or  the  bears 
would  scent  danger  and  be  scared  away.  The 
men  who  are  trapping  don't  come  near  it  for  days 
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anil  clays ;  and  then  tlicy  only  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  sec  if  the  bail 's  all  right  or  if  anything  's 
been  caught." 

It  was  all  very  clear,  now  they  knew  it  was  a 
'•rat-trap"  on  a  large  scale,  made  of  rocks  and 
logs,  and  Sam  suddenly  remembered  that  lie  was 
hungry. 

"  All  right,"  said  Ben,  the  moment  Sam  men- 
tioned this.  '■  I  '11  start  a  lire  and  we'll  do  some 
eating." 

"lien,"  asked  Andrew,  "is  n't  that  trap  set 
now .' " 

"Yes.  It  's  been  set  ever  since  last  fall.  It 
would  n't  go  off  very  easily,  though." 

"  I  wish  we  had  something  to  bait  it  with  —  we 
miglu  catch  a  bear." 

"  If  we  waited  till  next  fall,  perhaps.  Only  1  've 
heard  it 's  so  hard  to  set  off  the  trap  that  the  bears 
sometimes  pull  the  bait  from  the  hook  and  walk 
away  with  it.  1  '11  make  the  fire  in  here,  against 
the  rock.  Then  we  '11  go  down  near  the  lake  and 
clean  some  fish." 

"  We  might  catch  some  more,"  said  Sam,  but  he 
forgot  this  purpose  in  the  excitement  of  gathering 
dry  wood  and  bark  for  the  fire. 

Ben  liad  matches,  and  the  side  of  the  rock  made 
a  good  fire-place.  There  was  a  bright  blaze  flash- 
ing up  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  easy  work  to  clean 
a  few  fish,  and  it  was  capital  fun  to  cook  and  eat 
them. 

"Those  Quinncbunk  Hotel  folks,"  said  Sam, 
•'won't  mind  if  we  don't  bring  'em  home.  There 
are  any  number  of  boarders  out  a-fishing  for  'em, 
all  the  time." 

"  They  're  real  good,  though,"  said  lien.  "  I 
say,  look  at  old  Burnie.  You  could  n'l  get  him  to 
put  his  head  in  here." 

"  Why  won't  he?" 

"  He  ?     He  's  the  wisest  old  dog  you  ever  saw." 

"  But  he  is  n'l  a  bear ;  and  then  the  trap  is  n't 
baited." 

Ben  was  ]nitling  more  wood  on  the  fire  just 
at  thai  moment,  and  Burnie  opened  his  mouth 
with  a  long  whine.  Then  he  pawed  the  grass  and 
looked  very  uneasy. 

"  He  does  n't  like  it,"  said  Ben.  "  He  's  afr.iid 
we  might  bait  it  for  him." 

'•We  've  no  bait,"  said  Sam;  "but  1  can  hit 
the  catch." 

He  picked  up  a  rather  heavy  piece  of  stone,  as 
lie  spoke,  and  before  Ben  or  Andrew  knew  what 
he  was  about,  he  had  thrown  il.  It  was  a  good 
straight  throw,  too,  for  a  boy  of  .Sam's  size,  and 
considering  lliat  the  stone  was  so  large.  It  struck 
the  hook  on  the  trigger  of  the  catch,  fair  and  square. 

Only  a  stone,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  as  good  as  a 
bear,  for  it  sprung  the  trap. 
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Snap  —  crack  —  crash  —  bang  ! 

The  crackling  overhead  sounded,  for  a  moment, 
as  if  the  roof  were  falling.  Then  all  that  pari  of  il 
which  jutted  beyond  the  rock  and  made  the  "  fall  " 
came  swinging  down  against  the  open  front  with  a 
loud  slam,  and  the  three  boys  were  caught ! 

They  were  trapped,  like  so  many  bears  —  or 
rats  —  or  mice. 

"  Well !    Now  you  've  done  it !  "  exclaimed  Ben. 

Andrew  gave  a  frightened  scream  when  the  fall 
came  down,  and  Sam  turned  p.ale. 

They  all  jumped  u|)  and  stood  looking  at  the 
catch  for  a  moment ;  then  they  turned  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  fall. 

Burnie  was  outside  pawing  at  the  bottom  log 
and  winning  as  if  trying  to  get  in.  Ben  could 
hardly  help  saying  to  him  : 

"  Bears,  Burnie  ! — bears  !  " 

Burnie  threw  up  his  heavy  old  head  and  uttered 
a  long,  mournful  howl,  and  then  stood  staring  at 
his  young  companions  and  wagging  his  stumpy 
tail  as  if  in  pity  for  their  misfortunes.  He  must 
have  been  studying  the  situation,  loo,  for  just 
as  Ben  repealed,  "  Bears,  Burnie  !  "  he  gave  a 
yelping  bark  and  trotted  briskly  away  toward  the 
woods. 

"  He  's  gone  to  find  somebody  to  help  us  out," 
said  Andrew. 

"He  's  scared,  I  think,"  said  Sam.  "Ben, 
what  '11  we  do  ?  " 

"Let's  eat  our  dinner  first.  Then  we'll  see. 
I  'm  hungry  as  a  bear." 

They  could  eat,  but  even  while  a  fish  was  broil- 
ing, or  while  they  were  eating  it,  they  continued 
to  walk  around  their  prison  and  study  the  predica- 
ment they  were  in. 

"  We  won't  gel  out  of  this  in  a  hurry,"  said  Ben. 
"  Lei 's  keep  some  of  our  fish  for  supper." 

"  There 's  plenty  of 'em,"  began  Andrew  bravely, 
but  Sam  was  depressed  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  mischief,  and  he  almost  whimpered. 

"What  would  Father  antl  Mother  say,  if  they 
knew  we  were  caught  in  a  bear-trap?  Can  you 
open  it,  Ben  ?" 

'•No,  nor  can  anybody  else,  from  inside.  The 
biggest  bear  in  the  mountains  would  have  to  wait 
here  and  keep  house  till  somebody  came  to  let 
him  cult." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  gel  out !  " 

'■  That 's  the  way  bears  always  feel  when  they  're 
caught.  Il  spoils  their  appetites.  Sometimes  they 
won't  even  eat  the  bait  after  the  fall  comes  down  — 
unless  they  're  left  a  good  while  in  the  trap." 

Sam  and  Andrew  fell  that  the  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing, or  the  broiled  irout,  had  spoiled  their  own 
api)eliles.  It  was  hard  to  take  il  so  coolly  as  Ben 
did,  but  they  tried  their  besl  10  be  cheerful. 
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All  the  niachinLTy  of  tli;>t  trap  was  stuclicil  ajjain 
and  again,  until  they  knew  only  too  well  how- 
heavy  and  strong  it  was. 

•'How  can  we  ever  get  out?"  said  Andrew 
numrnruUy,  at  last. 

••  Oh,  the  folks  will  come  for  us." 

'•  Nobody  knows  where  we  are." 

•■  Burnie  does.     He  '11  show  them." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  's  gone  to  tell  ? " 

'•  I  should  n't  wonder.  Why,  that  dog  knows 
more  than  most  men.  He  's  not  a  city  dog.  He 
was  raised  among  the  mountains." 

Andrew  and  Sam  had  their  doubts  of  Burnie's 
wisdom,  and  they  made  another  effort  to  stir  the 
fall.     They  could  only  shake  it  a  little. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  latches  at  the  sides?  "  asked 
Ben. 

They  looked,  and  at  either  side  of  the  opening 
they  saw  a  log  on  the  ground  with  a  deep  notch  in 
It.  When  the  fall  came  down,  its  outer  log  fell 
just  into  those  notches  so  as  to  be  wedged  against 
the  rock  by  them.  It  was  very  rude  work,  but,  as 
Ben  said  : 

••  No  bear  ever  could  shove  it  open.  They  're 
cunning  old  fellows,  too.  If  the  floor  was  n't  rock, 
it  would  have  to  be  of  logs,  just  like  the  roof." 

•■  What  for  ?  "  asked  Sam. 

*■  If  it  was  n't,  the  bears  would  dig  their  way  out. 
//<•  would,  too.  1  wish  those  cracks  between  the 
roof  logs  were  just  a  few  inches  wider." 

'■  All  they  're  good  for  now  is  to  let  out  smoke," 
said  Andrew.     "Oh,  dear!" 

'•  Oh,  dear  !  "  echoed  Sam. 

Ben  Parley  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  He 
knew  a  good  many  stories  about  bears,  and  he  told 
several  of  them,  one  after  another ;  but  it  was  not 
of  much  use.  All  three  of  them  were  beginning 
to  understand  sympathetically  how  a  bear  feels 
when  trapped. 

'•  Ben  ! "  exclaimed  Sam  at  last,  suddenly, 
'•  there  's  Burnie  !  " 

There  he  was,  indeed,  down  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  lapping  the  water.  He  had  been  rambling, 
perhaps,  and  had  become  thirsty. 

'•  Burnie  !  Burnie  !  "  shouted  Ben. 

The  old  dog  turned  from  the  water  and  trotted 
slowly  up  to  the  front  of  the  trap,  but  he  only 
sniffed  all  along  the  lower  log  of  the  fall,  lifted 
his  he.id,  and  howled. 

"  That 's  of  no  use,  Burnie,"  said  Ben.  "We  'd 
all  howl  if  that  could  do  any  good." 

"  I  feel  just  like  it,"  Sam  said  mournfully. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  shouted  Ben,  suddenly  springing  to 
his  feet. 

"What  's  the  matter?  Do  you  sec  any  one 
coming?"  asked  Andrew. 

"No,  I  don't;  but " 
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•'  I  wish  you  did.  I  'm  getting  thirsty.  Why 
did  you  hurrah  ?  " 

■■  Because  I  can  unlatch  the  trap  !" 

"  Can  you  ?     How  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  can  burn  off  the  latches.  And  then 
we  can  pry  the  logs  open.     Fire,  boys, —  fire  !  " 

Burnie  answered  him,  outside,  with  a  great 
bark,  and  pranced  up  and  down  as  if  he  expected 
something  joyful  to  happen. 

•'  We  '11  do  it.     Come  on  !" 

Fire  will  burn  wood,  especially  if  the  wood  is  very 
dry.  The  boys  pushed  out  some  blazing  brands, 
tiist,  and  placed  them  against  the  log  latches. 
They  had  gathered  a  great  heap  of  dry  stuff  for 
their  own  fire,  and  it  followed  these  brands,  piece 
by  piece,  till  Ben's  now  idea  was  "  all  in  a  blaze," 
at  each  end  of  the  fall.  There  w  as  fun  in  it,  as  well 
as  hope,  and  Burnie  barked  a  vigorous  approval. 

"  Won't  the  men  who  own  this  trap  be  angry  ?  " 
asked  Sam. 

'•  Perhaps  they  will,"  said  Ben  calmly.  "  It  '11 
cost  'em  some  work  to  set  it  to  rights  again." 

This  seemed  likely,  for  the  fire  was  now  rapidly 
burning  the  latches.  Fire,  however,  is  a  queer  sort 
of  tool,  and  it  can  not  be  handled  so  safely  as 
an  ax  or  a  saw.  Other  tools  stop  working  when  a 
man  lets  go  of  them  ;  but  a  fire  is  apt  to  continue 
upon  its  own  account  as  long  as  it  finds  anything 
at  hand. 

So  it  was  with  that  fire.  The  log  latches  burned 
away  nicely,  and  the  boys  thought  that  was  the 
right  place  to  stop  ;  but  the  fire  went  to  work  on 
the  logs  and  framework  of  the  fall. 

'•  1  say,  boys,"  exclaimed  lion,  "  if  it  spreads  all 
over  them  and  gets  to  the  roof,  this  cave  will  be 
an  oven." 

"  We  '11  be  roasted  alive  !  "  groaned  Sam. 

"  Oh,  dear  ! "  said  Andrew,  "  it 's  getting  warmer 
every  minute  !  " 

The  fire  was  climbing,  climbing,  and  Burnie's 
bark,  heard  through  the  flames,  was  turning  into 
something  like  a  whine. 

The  smoke  went  up  nearly  straight,  for  there 
was  no  wind  to  blow  it  in  upon  them,  but  what 
Ben  Parley  called  "  the  weather  in  the  trap"  very 
soon  grew  uncomfortable. 

Hotter  and  hotter ;  but  at  last  the  heavy  lower 
log  of  the  fall  was  suddenly  loosened  and  rolled  a 
little. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Ben.  "The  pins  are 
burned  through  !" 

"  Pins?"  said  Sam.  "  Was  that  thing  fastened 
with  pins?" 

"Wooden  pins  —  See?  —  held  the  logs  to  the 
the  frame.  More  logs  will  tumble  soon.  Then 
we  can  crawl  out." 

"  Crawl  out  ?     How  ?  " 
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In  the  iiii(KIIc.    The  liiv  's  at  the  ciuls.    We  'II 
'  room  enough.     Only,  it  '11  be  a  hoi  creep." 
•■  Sec    old    lUirnie   danee    around,"    said    Sam. 
•■  He  does  n't  mean  to  t;et  himself  singed." 

"  Trust  him  for  that.      1  wish  he  was  .1  man  with 
an  ax." 

"  This  oven  's  j^ettinj; 
"The  smoke  is  terrible." 


varmcr,"  said   Andrew. 
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Sam,  who  came  last,  barely  got  through  in  time  to 
escape  the  fall  of  another  burning  log. 

Oh,  how  good  it  seemed  to  draw  a  long  breath 
of  fresh  air,  and  then  to  take  a  draught  of  cool, 
fresh  water  from  the  lake  ! 

"  Wc  're  not  roasted  this  time,"  said  lien. 
"That  oven '11  be  hot  enough  to  roast  a  bear, 
very  soon,"  said  Andrew.    •'  See  the  roof  blaze  !  " 

"No     more 
■;_..  bears    will     be 

;,/         -  ,<    -f'-'i.  caught  in  that 

lrap,"saidI5en. 
"They  're cun- 
ning, though. 
If  they  knew 
how  we  got  out 
they 'd  all  carry 
matches,  so  as 
to  be  ready." 

Burnie  now 
marched  back 
and  sat  down 
in  front  of  the 
t^'r  fire,  at  a  safe 
distance,  as  if 
the  whole  affair 
were  a  puzzle 
to  be  studied 
out  and  whined 
over. 

"  Boys,"  said 
his  master, 
"that  thing 
will  burn  all 
night.  Let  's 
go  home." 

"They  will 
find  it  pretty 
hard  to  believe 
us, though,"  re- 

Thcy  were  already  crouching  down  at  the  back  marked  Sam,  "when  we  tell  'cm  we  trapped  our- 
of  the  trap,  to  be  as  farns  they  could  from  the  lire,     selves  for  bears  and  then  burned  our  way  out." 

"  Boys,"  shouted  Ben,  "  Sec  !  See!  The  fire  The  walk  home  seemed  much  shorter  for  having 
has  reached  the  roof!  We  're  in  for  it,  now  !  "  such  an  adventure  to  talk  about  ;   but  when  they 

Crash  !  —  down  came  the  second  log  of  the  fall,     came  to  the  turn  of  the  road  near  the  ( luinnebunk 
and  a  shower  of  sparks  was  followed  by  a  smudge     Hotel  they  felt  that  they  had  been  through  a  great 
of  smoke.     Another  log  followed  and  rolled  away  a     deal  that  day. 
little.     It  looked  as  if  there  was  to  be  one  bonfire  in 

the  mouth  of  the  ir.ip  and  another  over  their  heads.  .\t  that  very  moment,   there  was   Ben's   father 

"  Now,  boys,"  shouted  Ben  I'arlcy,  suddenly,  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  pi.azza,  talking  with  a  very 
"  (iet  ready.  There  's  room  to  go  through  in  the  anxious-looking  lady  and  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
middle."  trying  hard  not  to  seem  anxious. 

"  Follow-ugh-my-ugh-lcader."  coughed  Andrew         "  No,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Parley  said.  "  they  won't  get 
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very  bravely,  but  Sam's  mouth  and  eyes  had  too 

much  smoke  in  them  for  any  uncalled-for  exertion, 

"  Hands-ugh-and-ugh-knees!  "  said  Ben,  as  ho 

scuttled  across  the  rocky  floor.     Out  they  went,  and 


lost.     My  Ben  was  born  in  the  mountains.     He  kin 
find  his  way  anywhere.'' 

"  Mr.  Butterworth  and  1  were  thinking  somebody 
should  go " 
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"There,  I'arley,"  cxclaimeil  the  t;onllein.>n, 
'•  there  llicy  are  now,  with  that  dog  of  yours " 

••  I  'm  so  ghui !  "  exclaimed  his  wife.  "  Where 
can  they  have  been  ? " 

"  Oh,  they  've  been  roaming  over  the  mountain," 
began  Ben's  fiither;  but  the  boys  had  hurried  a 
httle,  with  all  that  story  to  tell,  and  were  now  near 
enough  lo  cause  Mr.  Butterworth  to  exclaim  : 

'■  Sam  I  .\ndrew  I  Whv  are  vour  faces  so  black- 
ened ? " 

"  And  your  clothes  covered  with  ashes  !  "  added 
their  mother,    "  Oh,  boys,  where  have  you  been  ? " 

•'  Mother,"  shouted  Sam,  "'  we  'vc  been  jjlaying 
bears  !  " 

"  \Vc  got  trapped,  too,"  said  .Andrew.  ••.And 
Ben  Parley  set  tire  to  us  and  burned  us  out." 

"Ben,"  said  his  father  sternly,  "what  have 
you  been  up  to  ? " 
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There  were  other  people  on  the  piiizza,  and 
several  men  who  were  in  the  road  joined  the  little 
group  that  gathered  so  quickly  to  hear  those  three 
sooty  boys  tell  their  story. 

Ben  told  it,  with  frei|uent  interruptions  from 
Sam  and  Andrew,  and  he  told  it  very  well,  for  Mr. 
Butterworth  remarked : 

"Maria,  he  came  near  burning  them  up;  but 
he  saved  their  lives  !  " 

A  tall,  weather-beaten  man  at  the  bollom  of 
the  steps  then  slapped  .Mr.  Parley  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  : 

"It 'sail  right,  Parley.  That  trap  belonged  to 
me  and  my  partner,  but  it  's  all  right.  1  'm  glad 
the  young  boy-bears  got  away.  It 's  the  first  time 
I  ever  heerd  of  three  young  bears  a-t'rappin'  their- 
selves  at  our  fall,  and  then  burnin'  down  the  trap 
over  their  own  heads.     I  won't  charge  you  a  cent ! " 
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"  GoOD-nvE,  Eunice,"  said  Mrs.  PrimwcU,  in  a  on  Twenty-third  street.     I  shall  Icam  ihcrc  where 

business-hke  tone,  stooping  low  to  kiss  her  small  my  duty  lies  for  the  afternoon.     I  am  never  sure 

seven-year-old  daughter,  as  she  drew  on  her  neat  what  work  is  before  me  when  I  lea\  e  the  house ; 

cashmere  gloves.    "  Be  a  good  girl.     Don't  hinder  and  this  week  1  am  also  on  the  X'isiting  and  Relief 

Sarah  at  her  work,  or  idle  away  the  hours  yourself.  Committee."     Mrs.  Primwell   gave  a  sigh  of  vir- 

Kemcmlicr  '  Time   lost  can    never   1)e  regained,'  tuous  and  highly  enjoyable  martyrdom.     "  At  our 

and  '  Si\Uin  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  last  meeting,  there  was  some  talk  of  our  visiting 

to  do.'"  the  Home  for  Indigent  Inventors  to-day.     In  that 

A  lonely  look  crept  into  llie  child's  fice.  "When  case.  I  may  not  return  before  seven  this  evening, 
will  you  come  home.  Mother?"  she  asked,  raising  Hut  I  h.ive  told  .Sarah  not  to  delay  tea,  and  I  have 
Ikt  dark  eyes  to  the  clear-cut,  practical  f.ice  set  in  left  work  for  you,  my  dear:  there  are  six  exam- 
bands  of  reddish-brown  hair  beneath  a  plain  black  pies  set  down  ready  on  your  slate.  See  in  how 
velvet  bonnet.  many  cases  you  can  obtain  the  correct  result  at 

"That  I  can  not  tell  you,"  returned  her  mother,  the   first  working.     Then  you    will    find   another 

in  her  precisely  modulated  tones.    "  We  go  first  to  pillow-case,  ready  basted,  on  the  work-st.and  in  my 

the  special  meeting  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Society,  room.     Try  to  take  the  ovcr-and-over  stitches  a 
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tiillc  closer  together  than  you  did  on  the  first  one. 
When  your  lessons  and  sewini;  are  done,  you  may 
.nnuse  yourself  with  the  illustrated  paper  your 
lather  brouijlit  you  last  nij;ht.  That  is  all,  I 
think.  No !  —  1  had  very  nearly  forgotten  my 
()uarterly  Report.  Run  up  quickly,  Eunice,  and 
liiing  me  the  small  black  note-book  on  my  table." 

The  little  girl  obeyed  promptly.  Then  she  said 
■  Ciood-bye"  again,  rather  wistfully,  and  stood  at 
the  window,  her  small  face  pressed  close  to  the 
pane,  watching  her  mother,  who  walked  briskly 
down  the  street  in  the  spring  sunshine,  hailed  a 
car  at  the  corner,  and  sailed  jingling  out  of  sight. 
Then  Eunice  turned  away,  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
'.looping  with  patient  resignation,  and  brought  her 
-lite  and  pencil. 

Poor  little  Eunice  hated  arithmetic,  and  made 
such  sad  work  of  it  that  Mrs.  Primwell,  who  had 
always  had  a  "wonderful  head  for  figures"  her- 
self, groaned  in  spirit  over  this  sad  deficiency  in 
her  only  child.  But,  as  Miss  Lydia  Hatcher,  she 
had  been  a  most  thorough  and  efficient  teacher  for 
eleven  years,  before  she  finally  resigned  to  become 
Mrs.  Primwell  and  take  charge  of  a  docile  class  of 
one;  and  the  habit  of  years  was  yet  strong  upon 
her.  She  untiringly  explained  and  re-c.\plaincd  the 
points  that  puzzled  Eunice's  little  head ;  heard  her 
repeat  her  multiplication-table  regularly  every 
morning,  and  said  to  herself  that  by  the  time  the 
spring  term  opened  and  the  child  began  to  attend 
school  again,  she  should  understand  thoroughly 
evcrj-thing  as  far  as  she  had  gone  —  which  was 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  a  country  school. 

It  was  now  six  weeks  since  the  Primwells  had 
moved  into  the  city  from  the  far-away  village  of 
Turnersville,  which  had  been  home  to  Eunice  all 
her  little  life.  The  morning  lessons  had  gone  on 
regularly  so  far ;  but  Mrs.  Primwell,  having  been 
at  the  head  of  half-a-dozen  societies,  benevolent  or 
literary,  in  Turnersville,  had  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  foremost  "workers"  here  at 
her  new  home ;  had  been  speedily  recognized  and 
welcomed  as  a  lady  of  "  great  executive  ability," 
and  already  held  an  active  place  on  the  staff  of  a 
temperance  society,  two  city  missions,  and  a  liter- 
ary and  scientific  circle  ;  and  the  days  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  frequent  when  little  Eunice 
was  left  alone,  as  upon  this  day,  to  puzzle  through 
her  tasks  as  best  she  might. 

The  six  examples  were  done  at  last.  Only  two 
h.ad  come  out  right  the  very  first  time.  It  was  al- 
most 1 1  o'clock,  afuUhoursince  Eunice  had  watched 
her  mother  out  of  sight.  She  supposed  she  ought 
to  go  upstairs  .ifter  the  pillow-case,  but  she  sat  still 
a  few  moments  longer  in  her  low  chair,  her  little 
hands  folded  over  the  slate  in  her  lap,  and  looked 


wistfully  about  the  room.  Here  were  the  same 
carpet  that  had  covered  the  lloorof  the  Turnersville 
sitting-room, —  only  turned  now,  and  re-sewed  to 
fit  the  long,  narrow  room, —  the  same  chairs  and 
lounge,  and  the  walnut  table  on  which  lay  the  same 
books  that  had  been  there  as  long  ago  as  Eunice 
could  remember:  "  Pope's  Poems,"  in  gaudy  red 
and  gold  ;  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  in  contrasting 
dingincss  of  bl.ick  covers  ami  rusty  edges  ;  "  Ba- 
con's Essays,"  "  Young's  Poems,"  and  the  great 
brown  leather  photograph-album.  Between  these, 
on  the  polished  surface  of  the  table,  Sarah's  duster 
had  left  little  streaks  and  dabs  of  dust;  but  Eunice 
did  not  sec  this.  She  was  looking  up  at  the  square, 
yellowed  diploma  that  had  been  presented  to  Miss 
Lydia  Hatcher  on  her  successful  graduation  from 
the  Turnersville  Female  Seminary.  Opposite  this, 
and  similarly  framed  in  narrow  gilt  molding,  hung 
something  even  more  precious  in  Mrs.  Primwcll's 
eyes, —  her  "  Teacher's  Life  Certificate,"  a  wilder- 
ness of  wonderful  curves  and  flourishes,  wherein 
little  Eunice  could  make  out  only  a  long  word  here 
and  there. 

She  turned  her  eyes  from  the  scroll,  this  bright 
April  morning,  and  looked  straight  before  her  out 
of  the  window  again.  For  some  reason  she  felt 
more  lonely  just  now  than  slie  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  slowly,  aloud  to  herself,  "  I 
wish  I  was  back  in  Turnersville.  I  wish  I  could 
see  Molly  Merriman,  or  Jcanie  Appleby,  or  even 
Judy  Ketchum  !  I  have  n't  anybody  to  go  to  see 
here,  or  to  play  with.  We  don't  know  even  the 
people  next  door,  and  we  've  been  here  —  six  — 
weeks.  It  "s  dreadful !  There  was  dear  old  Auntie 
Briggs  lived  next  us,  at  home.  She  used  to  tell 
stories,  such  nice  ones.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
see  her  this  afternoon.  I  wonder  who  does  live  in 
this  next  house,  anyway  !  I  suppose  my  mother 
would  know  if  she  did  n't  have  to  go  to  the  asylums 
and  societies  and  things,  so  much." 

Eunice  was  standing  at  the  window  now,  looking 
over  at  the  neighboring  house  of  neat  red-brick. 
A  canary,  swinging  in  the  bay-window,  just  then 
began  to  trill  his  joyous  littlesong;  themapleswhich 
lined  the  sidewalk  waved  their  branches,  laden  with 
tiny  swelling  buds,  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  soft 
spring  air,  and  seemed  to  beckon  to  the  lonely  lit- 
tle figure  at  the  window  ;  and,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  sunshine,  an  idea  came  to  her  which  made  her 
clasp  her  two  hands  tightly  together.  A  faint  flush 
tinged  the  clear  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  and  her  brown 
eyes  grew  larger  than  ever. 

.Suppose  she  should  start  out,  herself,  this  ver)' 
morning  and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
people ! 

She   opened   the  window  and   leaned   out,  her 
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licart  beating  fast  with  unaccustomeci  darinj,'.  "  I 
have  n't  done  the  pillow-case,"  she  thought.  But 
at  that  very  moment  a  hand-organ,  away  down  the 
street,  struck  up  the  jolliest  and  most  inviting  of 
jigs.  "  Come  out  into  tlie  sunshine,  sunshine, 
sunshine  !  "  it  seemed  to  say  ;  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  a  dozen  children  came  dancing  and  skip- 
ping along  to  the  sound  of  the  music.  Eunice 
shut  the  window  and  ran  upstairs. 
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Lady  Jane,  then,  should  go  calling,  too.  Eunice 
would  take  her  in  the  black  velvet  work-bag  that 
Mrs.  PrimwcU  carried  to  the  Helping  Hand  Sew- 
ing Society.  Eunice  ran  into  her  mother's  room 
after  it,  and  spietl  a  small  pile  of  tracts  on  the  writ- 
ing-stand, on  top  of  five  or  six  Chautauqua  books 
and  "  Ebenezer  Evans,  D.  D.,  on  Self-Culture,"  in 
two  volumes. 

"  My  mother  would  like  tilimc  tlicm  'stiiljiited," 


"  People  don't  stay  long  the  very  first  time,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  can  go  to  a  good  many  places 
before  luncheon-time.  I  shall  begin  right  next 
door,  and  go  from  house  to  house,  as  my  mother 
and  the  other  ladies  do  when  they  carry  tracts  and 
things.  My  mother  '11  be  so  pleased  to  have  me 
))ay  some  'tention  to  our  neighbors,  when  she 
can't." 

The  neglected  sewing,  the  picture-paper, — every- 
thing was  forgotten,  as  Eunice  hurriedly  smoothed 
and  braided  her  thick  dark  locks  afresh,  and 
Ijrought  out  her  best  brown  felt  sailor-hat,  with 
the  long  ribbons,  and  her  Sunday  gloves.  Then  a 
new  thought  came. 

"Maybe  there  will  be  a  little  girl  to  play  with, 
somewhere.     I  will  carry  Lady  Jane." 

Pulling  open  the  lowest  drawer  of  her  own  small 
bureau,  she  took  out  a  blue-eyed  china  doll  some 
six  or  eight  inches  in  height.  Poor  dear!  the  doll 
had  Inst  both  feet  in  an  accident  long  ago,  and  had 
been  put  into  long  dresses  and  trains  to  hide  the 
deficiency ;  but  no  less  was  she  the  darling  of  her 
little  mother's  heart. 
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thought  the  child.  So  half-a-dozen  of  the  tiny 
pamphlets  went  into  the  velvet  work-bag.  Then 
Eunice  marched,  with  a  very  dignified  but  noise- 
less step,  downstairs  and  out  at  the  door.  She 
stopped  at  the  bed  of  early  spring-flowers  before 
the  |)arlor  windows,  and  snipped  oft"  three  daffodils. 
Then,  with  the  yellow  blossoms  in  one  little  hand, 
and  the  work-bag  on  her  arm,  her  head  very  erect, 
and  the  toes  of  her  small  boots  turned  out  in  proper 
position,  she  made  her  stately  way  out  of  the  gate 
and  down  the  street. 

Eunice  rang  at  the  red-brick  house  and  waited 
politely  two,  three, —  four  minutes,  perhaps.  No 
answer.  Again  she  jjulled  out  the  creaking  white 
knob,  and  far  away  in  the  b.isement  a  bell  tinkled 
f;iintly.  Hut  nobody  came  to  open  the  door.  .\t 
last,  after  the  third,  — a  very  vigorous  ring, —  the 
window  directly  over  the  door  was  thrown  up,  and 
out  came  a  somewhat  frowsy  he.id,  belonging  to  a 
pretty,  youngish  woman,  wearing  no  collar  in  the 
neck  of  her  loose  wrapper,  which  she  held  together 
at  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while  she  called  in  a 
high-pitched  voice : 
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••  What  do  you  want,  little  girl?" 

Hunice  was  so  startled  that  she  nearly  fell  back- 
ward from  the  top  step,  in  trying  suddenly  to  look 
up  into  the  speaker's  face. 

•'  I  wish  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,"  she  an- 
swered simply. 

"  Well,  I  'm  the  lady  of  the  house,"  was  the  somc- 
what  impatient  answer  ;  "  but  1  'm  awfully  busy  up 
here,  and  1  don't  want  to  come  down  unless  it  's 
very  necessary.  Didyoucometoborrowsomething, 
or  what  ?  " 

The  child's  face  lost  a  shade  of  its  brij;ht  expect- 
ancy. 

'■  No,  ma'am.  I  live  in  the  next  house,  and  I 
came  over  to  jiet  acquainted.  I  did  n't  know  but 
I  'd  find  a  little  girl  —  somewhere,  somebody  1 
could  play  with." 

•'  Well,  if  I  ever  —  !  "  laughed  the  lady,  looking 
Eunice  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  evidently  much 
amused  by  the  child's  grave  little  face  and  grown- 
up air.      .-Vflcr  pausin  t.  she  said  : 
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much  disappointed  and  perplexed,  went  sloHly  down 
the  steps.  Then  she  turned,  and  llung  up  her  head, 
carrying  it  with  its  usual  proud,  independent  turn. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  's  very  nice,"  she  said  lo 
herself.  "  1  'II  just  leave  her  a  tract, —  that  's  what 
I  '11  do  !  Maybe  it  will  make  her  behav  e  better  to 
people  who  come  to  see  her." 

She  stopped  and  selected  •'  True  Repentance 
Explained  "  from  the  velvet  bag,  and,  running 
lightly  up  the  steps,  ])oked  it  under  the  door.  This 
done,  she  skippetl  down  again  and  tripped  with  a 
hop-and-jump  to  the  gate  ;  then,  recollecting  her- 
self, turned  out  her  toes  once  more  and  fell  into  her 
stately  little  walk,  determined  not  to  be  dismissed 
so  unceremoniously  from  the  next  house. 

Here  a  very  different  experience  awaited  her. 
The  door  was  opened  before  the  bell  had  half  done 
jingling,  and  she  was  shown  into  a  charming  par- 
lor, where  three  pretty  young  ladies  in  becoming 
morning  costumes  were  playing  at  fancy-work  to 
theaccompaninienl  of  lively  remarks  from  a  young 


"  \o,  there  arc  n't  any  children  in  this  house,  gentleman  in  a   huge  easy-chair  opposite   them. 

Besides,  I  'vc  so  much  on  my  hands  this  morning  f-^unicc  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the  merry 

that  I  think  you  'd  better  run  home  now,  and  come  little  company,  feeling  rather  bewildered  for  a  mo- 

somc  other  lime  to  '  get  acquainted.'  "  mcnt;  but,  not  being  shy  by  nature,  she  promptly 

She  lowered  the  window,  and,  laughing  to  her-  explained  that  she  was  making  calls  from  house 

self,  sat  down  again  (■>  l"r  ^.um.r      |  iitl,-  I'nnicc,  to  house  to  get  acquainted. 
Vol..  .\V.-;- 
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Tlie  three  young  ladles  looked  at  their  siivill  vis- 
itor, and  then  at  one  another  with  laughin;^  eyes,  but 
they  politely  bej^tj^ed  lier  10  be  seated.  When  she 
had  taken  a  chair  with  a  manner  as  much  like  her 
mother's  formal-call  air  as  she  could  assume,  the 
dark-haired  sister  in  blue  sai<l  (just  as  though  she 
were  speaking  to  a  grow  n-up  visitor,  Eunice  thought 
proudly): 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
aiquaintance.     What  is  your  name,  please  ?  " 

"Eunice  Primwell,"  the  little  girl  answered  sim- 
ply ;  whereupon,  the  young  lady  introduced  herself 
as  Miss  Temple,  and  her  two  sisters  as  Miss 
Adelaide  and  Miss  Helen.     Then  she  said  : 

"  Allow  me  to  present  Mr., Dudley,  Miss  Prim- 
well." 

At  this,  the  young  gentleman  rose,  and,  laying 
one  hand  to  his  heart,  made  a  most  impressive  bow, 
and  declared  himself ''  delighted  to  have  the  honor " ; 
which  made  little  ICunice  regard  him  very  earnestly 
for  a  moment  with  her  serious,  questioning  eyes, 
and  then,  holding  her  head  a  trifle  more  erect  un- 
der the  big  sailor-hat,  turn  to  golden-haired  Miss 
Adelaide,  with  a  wise  remark  about  the  weather. 

'•It  was  very  cold  when  we  came  away  from 
Turnersville,"  she  observed  reflectively.  "  My 
mother  said  it  was  not  any  time  to  move,  but  Papa 
said  we  'd  have  to,  'count  of  business,  and  he  had 
his  way  for  once.  But  I  'most  wish  he  had  n't.  1 
do  get  so  lonesome  when  my  mother  's  gone  to  the 
Dorcas,  or  the  Orphan's  Home,  or  some  of  those 
places." 

"  Did  you  ever!  The  dear  little  thing  !  "  said 
Miss  Helen,  aside,  to  her  sister,  who  was  bending 
over  her  crocheting  to  hide  the  smile  that  would 
come  as  she  looked  at  their  quaint  little  visitor, 
whose  small  feet  were  so  very  far  from  the  floor  as 
she  sat  bolt-upright  in  the  big  chair. 

"  Miss  Primwell,  won't  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  one  of  those  flowers  for  a  boutonniere  ?  "  begged 
Mr.  Dudley,  with  great  gravity.  "  I  dote  on  yel- 
low."    Hut  Eunice  shook  her  head. 

"  I  brought  them  for  sick  people,"  she  said  with 
decision. 

Miss  Helen's  bright  eyes  danced. 

"  And  what  has  the  little  lady  in  the  bag,  I 
wonder?  May  I  sec?"  she  coaxed,  gently  laying 
one  hand  on  the  velvet  work-bag.  Something 
rustled  inside. 

"Tracts,  most  likely,"  suggested  Mr.  Dudley, 
idly  rolling  his  cane  back  and  forth  across  the 
knees  of  his  gray  spring  trousers. 

"  Right  for  once,  I  declare  !  "  cried  Miss  Helen, 
as  she  drew  out  a  small  pamphlet.  "Of  all  things! 
Just  listen!"  .And  as  gravelv  as  she  could,  for 
laughing,  she  read  the  title,  "  '  Wh;it  do  our  Young 
Men  Most  Need  ? '     The  very  thing  for  you,  Mr. 
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Dudley  !  "  .And  she  handed  it  over  to  him,  in  the 
general  laugh  that  followed. 

Eunice  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in  the 
merriment.  She  had  been  thinking  fast.  Her 
heart  beat  harder,  and  her  eyes  blazed.  They 
were  laughing  at  her  !  They  had  only  made  believe 
to  treat  her  like  a  grown-up  lady  ! 

She  slid  down  from  her  chair,  her  face  pale,  and 
her  lips  compressed.  At  the  same  moment  Miss 
Helen,  the  youngest  and  gayest  of  the  sisters,  drew 
Lady  Jane  from  the  velvet  bag,  and  held  her  up 
before  the  rest. 

"  And  if  here  is  n't  the  dolly  !  How  delicious  !  " 
she  cried.  But  Eunice,  with  the  air  of  an  offended 
princess,  put  out  her  hand  for  her  treasure. 

"  1  think  I  shall  go  now,"  she  said  stiffly.  "  I 
don't  think  1  care  to  get  acquainted  with  people 
who  laugh  and  make  fun." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  little  thing,"  interrupted  Miss 
Helen,  impulsively  drawing  the  small  figure  toward 
her.  "No,  don't  go.  Why,  we  were  n't  laughing 
at  you.     We  would  n't  do  that  for  anything." 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  child.  You  must  n't 
think  of  it ;  and  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
to  see  us,"  chimed  in  the  eldest  pretty  sister. 

"And  you  must  come  again, "said  Miss  Adelaide, 
bending  to  kiss  the  grave,  puzzled  little  face. 

The  proud,  hurt  look  softened.  "  Thank  you, 
ma'am,  but  I  think  I  will  go  now,"  the  child  re- 
peated with  a  doubtful  air.  She  could  not  feel 
quite  sure,  after  all,  that  the  young  ladies  really 
wished  her  to  stay.  She  hardly  kaew  whether  to 
be  glad  or  sorry  that  she  had  started  out  to  make 
friends  with  her  neighbors. 

"  You  can  keep  the  tract.  I  brought  them  to 
give  away,"  she  added  over  her  shoulder  to  Mr, 
Dudley.  Nobody  laughed  this  time.  All  three 
sisters  kissed  her  warmly,  and  made  her  prom- 
ise to  come  again  to  see  them  ;  but  as  little  Eunice 
shut  the  gate  behind  her,  she  looked  down  the 
street  and  hesitated  whether  to  goon,  or  turn  back 
toward  home.  Put  the  thought  of  the  lonely  house 
brought  no  charm,  and  just  then,  glancing  across 
the  street,  she  saw  at  a  window  a  cheery  old  lady's 
face,  bordered  with  w.avy  white  hair,  so  like  the 
silvery  bands  about  dear  old  Auntie  Briggs's  placid 
forehead,  that  her  mind  was  made  up  in  an  instant. 

The  old  lady  herself  came  to  open  the  door.  But, 
alas  !  —  she  was  so  very  deaf  that  the  little  girl  al- 
most despaired  of  making  her  understand  a  word. 

"  Lady  of  the  house  ?  "  she  repeated,  when  Eu- 
nice had  stood  on  tiptoe  and  shouted  the  sentence 
close  to  her  ear.  "  Oh,  yes.  That 's  me,  just  now, 
1  s'posc,  for  'Lizabeth  's  gone  out  this  morning. 
She  's  my  son's  wife,  'Lizabeth  is.  Conic  in,  deary  ; 
I  was  right  tired  o'  setting  here  alone.  I  'm  glad 
to  sec  you."    And  she  led  the  little  girl  into  a  cosy 
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room  where  a  wooil-lire  snappeil  and  crackled  in  an 
open  stove,  pussy  dozed  undisturbed  on  tlie  mat. 
and  several  geraniums  in  full  bloom  made  a  pink 
and  scarlet  glory  in  the  sunny  south-window. 

If  only  it  had  not  been  so  h.ard  to  make  the  old 
lady  hear  her,  Eunice  was  sure  she  might  have  en- 
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tlie  saw-mill  there."  She  had  heard  all  about  the 
place  from  Mrs.  Jonas  I'urcell's  daughter  Clarinda, 
when  she  visited  'Liz,abeth  last  Christmas-time. 
And  how  was  Jonas's  folks  getting  on,  anyhow? 

When  liunicc  had  shouted,  for  the  third  time, 
that  she  did  n't  know  Mrs.  Jonas  nor  her  daughter 
Clarinda,  the  old  lady 
looked  disappointed  for 
a  moment.  But  she 
went  on  chattering  and 
asking  questions  as 
brightly  as  ever ;  and 
when  Eunice,  tired  of 
saying  the  same  thing 
so  many  limes  in  so 
loud  a  tone,  rose  to 
go,  the  old  l.ady  slipped 
a  scalloped  cooky  into 
lier  hand,  and  kissed 
lier  heartily.  In  return, 
Eunice  gave  the  old 
lady  one  of  the  three 
daflfodils  —  rather  wilt- 
ed now  from  being 
clasped  so  long  in  her 
small  warm  hand.  "For 
If  she  is  n't  sick,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  it  must 
be  just  as  bad  not  to 
hear  anything." 

The  old  lady  had  no 
trouble  in  understand- 
ing this  kind  little  act. 
She  took  the  blossom, 
and  patted  the  small 
giver's  shoulder  ;  and, 
promising  to  come  an- 
other day  soon,  Eunice 
tripped  away  with  a 
bright  face,  to  try  her 
fortune  at  the  next 
house. 

This  was  of  fine  gray 
stone,  so  imposing  that 
the  little  maid's  face 
grew  rather  doubtful  as 
she  looked  up  the  long 

Joyed  visiting  her  almost  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  flight  of  steps,  only  to  see  in  one  of  the  corner  win- 
.\untie  Briggs.  She  was  very  friendly,  and  asked  a  dows  a  card  with  "To  Rent"  printed  on  it  in  large 
great  many  questions.  What  was  Eunice's  name  ?  letters.  She  dropped  down  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
Where  did  she   live?     How  long  had  they  been     looked  back  along  the  street. 

there?  Where  did  they  move  from?  Did  they  "One  —  two  —  three;  this  makes  only  four 
know  a  Mrs.  Jonas  Purccll  —  she  that  was  Viola  houses  I  'vc  been  to  !  And  my  mother  goes  whole 
Starkins  —  who  lived  at  Turner's  Mill?  When  squares,  some  mornings!"  she  said  in  astonish- 
Eunice,  looking  puzzled,  cried,  "Turners-'///*-.'"  ment.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  hungry  as  well 
very  loudly  in  her  ear,  she  only  smiled  more  cheer-  as  tired.  She  took  the  old  l.idy's  cooky  from  the 
ily  thin  i  ver.  and  ,,aid,  •'  f  »li.  ves  :  it  was  named  for     velvet  bag,  and  nibbled  off  the  scallops,  one  by  one. 
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Sudilcnly  the  notes  of  the  "'  liluc  Danube  "  waltz 
came  from  an  organ  around  the  corner.  Eunice 
forgot  her  weariness.  She  sprang  up  and  ran  to- 
ward the  music.  Maybe  there  would  be  a  monkey, 
and  she  could  give  liim  the  rest  of  her  cooky. 

But  just  then  the  waltz  was  broken  off  in  the 
middle  of  its  gayest  strain,  and  the  organ-grinder, 
without  a  monkey,  anil  with  a  frown  on  his  dark 
face,  shouldered  his  instrument,  and  slouched  off 
down  the  street.  A  servant  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
before  which  he  had  been  playing.  Evidently  she 
had  been  sent  to  order  him  away. 

'•Oh,  somebody  is  sick,"  thought  little  Eunice, 
walking  more  slowly  and  gazing  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  beautiful  house.  She  had  passed  it  before, 
and  thought  how  lovely  it  must  be  to  live  in  such 
a  home.  The  avenue  on  which  it  stood  was  much 
broader  and  finer  than  the  street  in  which  the 
Primwells  lived,  and  this  house,  to  Eunice's  eyes, 
was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
a  pale  primrose-yellow,  and  it  had  a  tower,  and 
bay-windows  all  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor,  and 
piazzas  at  the  front  and  side ;  and  at  one  end  a 
conservatory  full  of  blooming  plants.  There  was 
a  beautiful  lawn  all  around  the  house,  with  an  arbor 
surrounded  by  the  evergreens  and  shrubs.  Most 
of  the  other  houses  had  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
green  in  front. 

Eunice  stopped  short,  and  looked  hard  at  the 
two  stone  lions  that  guarded  the  wide  gateway. 
Should  she  go  in,  up  the  broad  paved  walk,  and 
try  her  fortune  once  more,  this  sunny  morning? 
The  maid  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway,  look- 
ing away  down  the  street.  She  had  a  good-nat- 
ured face.  I'.unice  closed  the  gate  behind  her  with 
a  resolute  click,  and  marched  boldly  u|)  the  path. 

"I  've  come  to  call  on  the  sick  person,  if  you 
please,"  she  began,  politely. 

The  puzzled  expression,  which  had  appeared  on 
the  girl's  face,  deepened.  She  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  as  she  looked  into  the  sweet  earnest 
eyes  raised  to  hers,  she  seemed  re-assured. 

"  Ef  it 's  Master  Guy  ye  mean,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  he  's  in  the  liburry,  an'  much  good  may  ye  do 
hitn  ;  fur  it 's  the  worst  way  he  's  in,  this  marnin', — 
till  it 's  mcsclf  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  him,"  she 
added,  half  under  her  breath,  as  she  paused  at  the 
end  of  the  wide  hall,  threw  open  a  door,  and  van- 
ished precipitately. 

Eunice  had  a  glimpse  of  rows  and  rows  of  books, 
and  pictures  looking  down  at  her  from  the  tops  of 
the  shelves ;  but  she  hardly  noticed  them,  for  across 
the  room  in  a  great  invalid's  chair,  with  one  band- 
aged ankle  resting  on  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  his 
pale  thin  face  turned  wearily  toward  the  window, 
sat  a  lad  of  thirteen,  who  glanced  over  his  shoulder 


impatiently  at  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and  then, 
wheeling  slowly  around,  regarded  her  with  silent 
astonishment  from  a  pair  of  very  blue  and  very 
eager  eyes. 

What  he  saw,  standing  irresolute  just  inside  the 
doorway,  was  a  slight,  small  figure  all  in  soberest 
brown,  with  a  world  of  sympathy  in  the  sweet 
demure  face  and  pitying  eyes,  and  two  yellow 
daffodils  clasped  in  one  little  hand, —  the  only  bit 
of  bright  color  in  the  picture. 

"  I  've  come  to  see  you,  and  give  you  these,"  said 
the  clear  childish  voice,  as  the  little  visitor  advanced 
and  held  out  the  daffodils  half  shyly.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  Guy?  And  how  did  you  hurt  yourself? 
I  am  so  very  sorry  !  " 

"  Yes,  1 'm  Guy, —  more 's  the  pIlN ,"  said  the 
boy,  impatiently  brushing  his  tumbled  curls  back 
from  his  high  white  forehead.  "Thank  you  for 
the  flowers.  You  're  very  kind,  I  'm  sure.  Just 
bring  them  here,  please ;  you  see  I  can't  stir  from 
this  chair."  and  he  waved  his  hand  with  another 
quick  nervous  gesture  toward  his  bandaged  ankle. 
"  Pony  shied  and  threw  me,  —  a  week  ago  yester- 
day, it  was.  Might  have  been  worse,  I  suppose, 
for  it 's  only  a  sprain  ;  but  the  doctor  did  say  he  'd 
rather  have  had  a  break.  It 's  bad  enough,  I  can 
tell  you.     But  now  sit  down  — there 's  a  low-  rocker 

—  and  tell  me  what  your  name  is,"  he  added 
gently,  but  with  the  air  of  one  quite  unused  to  being 
denied. 

"And  so  you  came  on  purpose  to  see  me,  Miss 
Primrose?  "he  asked  with  a  smile,  when  Eunice 
had  obeyed  him.     "  Shake  hands." 

The  child  put  her  right  hand  in  his.  "1  said 
Vxwwwcll"  she  remarked  with  some  dignity. 

"  I  know.  But  it  ought  to  be  Primrose;  that 
just  suits  you  ! "  He  drew  her  gently  toward  him. 
"  I  say,  just  let  me  try  one  of  these  yellow  dafl'ys 

—  so.  You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  He  w:is  pin- 
ning the  blossom  at  her  throat  with  nervous  fingers 
while  he  talked,  and  now  he  tipped  back  his  head 
to  look  at  her  with  an  artist's  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  've  no  idea  how  that  bit  of  color  lights 
you  up.     You  look  as  pretty  as  a  pink  !  " 

Eunice  regarded  him  gravely. 

•■  You  must  be  mistaken,"  she  said,  drawing 
back  slightly.  "  I  'm  not  pretty.  My  mother 
tolls  me  that  often.  She  says  little  girls  should 
think  of  their  manners  and  not  of  their  looks,  and 
'  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.'  " 

Master  Guy  seemed  to  find  this  very  amusing. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  the  blue  eyes  grew  very  merry.  He  even 
forgot  his  pain.  What  a  deliciously  quaint  little 
studv  she  was,  to  be  sure  !  He  had  not  found  any- 
thing half  so  amusing  for  many  a  long  weary  day. 
Where  had  this  sweet,  sober  little  piece  of  prim- 
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nosi  starlcil  from,  to  walk  into  his  life  so  iinox- 
pcctctUy  ?  Guy  studictl  her  again  in  silence.  The 
little  jjirls  he  was  used  to  seeing,  wore  jaunty  little 
blue  and  scarlet  caps  and  bright-colored  cloaks 
and  dresses.  Their  wavy  hair  floated  free  around 
their  rosy  laughing  faces,  as  they  skipped  and  ran 
and  rolled  hoops  down  the  avenue,  and  jilaycd 
hide-and-seek  among  the  evergreens  in  the  park. 
They  did  not  talk  like  grown-up  people.  They 
lisped,  or  made  dcliciously  funny  blunders  over 
long  words.  They  could  not  sit  demurely,  with 
folded  hands,  looking  at  you  so  seriously  with  the 
faint  pink  color  coming  and  going  in  their  cheeks. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  aloud,  "  that  you  would  take 
off  that  big  hat.  Won't  you,  please  ? —  I  want  to 
see  your  face." 

Eunice  obeyed  again. 

'■  Uut  I  must  n't  stay  very  long,"  she  said,  as  if 
suddenly  remembering  something,  '•  because  it 
must  be  most  luncheon-time.  And  my  mother 
may  come  home  —  and  there  's  the  pillow-case." 

"  The  pillow-case  !  " 

Eunice  nodded.  ••  I  did  n't  do  one  stitch  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  gleam  of  daring  mischief  in  her  face. 
.-\nd  then  she  related  all  her  morning's  advent- 
ures. '"1  get  so  lonesome,"  she  said,  "when  my 
mother's  gone  to  the  Z.  W.  E.  A." 

"  To  the  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know.'  To  the  Z.  W.  E.  A. 
That  means  Zealous  —  Women's— Employment 
—  Agency,"  she  said  slowly,  as  though  reciting 
something  learned  by  rote.  "  My  mother  goes 
every  Wednesday.  There  's  a  Band  of  Burden 
Bearers,  too.     .And  the  Helping  Hands " 

The  merriest  laugh  that  the  library  had  echoed 
for  many  a  day  interrupted  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Guy,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  himself;  ''but  you  're  such  a  dear 
little  mite,  you  know,  and  those  long  words  —  oh, 
it 's  too  jolly  !  "  and  he  laughed  again,  but  so  kindly 
that  Eunice  joined  in,  at  the  last,  though  she  could 
not  quite  understand  his  merriment.  His  next 
question  puzzled  her  still  more. 

■'And  so  you  started  out  to  seek  your  fortune, 
little  Una?  And  where  is  your  snow-white  pal- 
frey ? "  he  asked  playfully,  his  face  growing  fanciful. 

"  I  don't  kniiw  what  you  mean."  said  she,  with 
wonder  in  her  brown  eyes.  "  What  is  a  palfrey? 
And  you  should  n't  call  me  Eunic;  my  mother 
docs  n't  approve  of  nicknames." 

•'  But  L'na  is  n't  a  nickname  at  all,"  protested 
the  boy,  ••  and  you  'd  like  me  to  call  you  that,  I  'm 
sure,  if  you  knew  the  story.  Una  was  a  lovely 
princess  who  went  to  seek  her  Red-Cross  Knight." 

The  child's  eyes  had  been  growing  larger  and 
darker  than  ever.  She  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  bent  forward  eagerly. 
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"  Oil,  who  was  the  Red-Cross  Knight  ?  "  she  in- 
terrupted softly.      "  It  sounds  like  a  fairy-story." 

"  That  's  just  what  it  is, —  the  best  one  1  know. 
The  knight  wore  a  red  cross  on  his  shield  —  that  's 
liow  he  got  his  name  ;  and  he  fought  dragons  and 
killed  them,  and  Saracens.  And  nothing  could 
hurt  him  because  he  wore  the  Red  Cross.  See, — 
here  's  the  book  ;  1  was  reading  it  over  only  yes- 
terday." He  fumbled  among  the  books  and  papers 
scattered  over  a  tabic  within  easy  reach  from  his 
chair,  and  brought  out  a  laige  thin  volume,  full  of 
the  most  exquisite  illustrations,  which  he  held  open 
for  Eunice's  delighted  gaze. 

"O  —  oh  !"  she  sighed  softly,  as,  leaning  over 
his  chair,  she  spelled  out  the  title  at  the  head  of 
the  page.  The  Fal'rv  (Jinrii.  "  And  is  this  Una, 
the  princess?  And  did  she  walk  along — so  — 
beside  a  lion  ?  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  read  about 
it!  "  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  picture  before  her. 
"  My  mother  thinks  fairy-stories  are  foolish  —  but 
I  don't,"  she  declared,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
drawing  another  long  breath,  her  face  glowing  with 
delight. 

Guy  laughed  again  at  this.  He  put  his  arm 
around  the  little  girl  and  drew  her  nearer  to  the 
great  arm-chair. 

"You  shall  read  it.  Yes,  that  's  Una.  Is  n't 
she  beautiful  ?  And  see  how  protecliiig  the  grand 
old  lion  looks.  See  how  she  lays  her  little  hand 
on  the  old  fellow's  back  without  a  bit  of  fear. 
That  's  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  story,  I 
think,"  and  the  boy's  fine,  pale  face  grew  dreamy 
again.  "The  lion  came  upon  Una  resting  in  the 
wood,  and  when  he  saw  her,  so  innocent  and 
beautiful  and  helpless,  with  no  one  to  take  care 
of  her,  instead  of  rushing  at  her  and  eating  her 
up,  he  grew  as  mild  as  possible  in  a  moment, 
and  fiiwned  at  her  feet :  and  after  that  he  was  her 
protector — that  is.  till  he  was  killed,  poor  old 
beast !  They  traveled  miles  together.  He  would 
not  leave  her,  and  nobody  dared  to  molest  her. 
You  shall  hear  all  about  it.  And  now  don't  you 
like  me  to  call  you  Una?  I  declare,"  he  added 
suddenly,  looking  from  the  picture  to  the  child's 
face,  "she  has  eyes  like  yours!  Just  so  big  and 
soft.  And  there's  another  thing  ;  I  was  feeling  as 
savageas  a  wild  beast  this  morning,  cooped  up  here, 
with  nobody  to  say  a  word  to,  and  this  cimfounded 
ankle, —  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  can't  know  how 
it  pains  me. —  but  just  see  how  you  've  tamed  mc. 
Princess.  I  don't  look  now  as  if  I  wanted  to  devour 
anybody,  do  I  ?  " 

They  both  laughed  merrily  at  this,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  fun  the  astonished  maid  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  And  will  yo  want  your  lunch  now,  M.astcr 
(;.,.>••  .1,,.  l...,'.M> 
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■•  0(  Loursi.-  we  do,"  intcniipud  llic  Ijoy  jjnyly. 
'•  I  liail  n't  thought  of  it,  M;iry,  but  1  'in  actually 
hungry.  And,  Mary,  bring  us  something  particu- 
larly good  ;  you  know  1  don't  have  company  every 
day,"  he  added  as  the  kind-hearted  servant  obeyed 
joyfully,  wondering  "'what  had  come  over  Master 
Guy,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Little  Eunice  tried  to  protest  that  she  could  n't 
stay  —  she  must  go  home  ;  but  slie  was  so  happy 
with  her  new-found  friend  in  this  delightful  world 
of  books  and  pictures  and  fairy-tales,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  Guy  would  take  no  denial. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit  here  alone  and 
pick  at  a  chicken-bone  and  a  mouthful  of  toast  ? 
Nonsense  !  My  mother  is  out,  too.  She  won't 
be  home  till  dark.  Aunt  Marcia  's  sick,  away  at 
the  other  end  of  town,  so  she  had  to  go  to  see  her. 
I  should  be  all  alone  again.  I  can't  think  of  letting 
you  go,"  he  cried,  and  then  he  leaned  forward  and 
his  blue  eyes  grew  suddenly  wistful.  "  I  had  a 
little  sister  once,"  he  said  slowly.  "  She  died  years 
ago.  1  've  missed  her  ever  since.  I  wish  —  Could 
not  you  make  believe  to  be  my  sister  and  come  to 
see  me  often  —  every  day  ?    Will  you,  little  Una  ?  " 

"  I  've  always  wished  I  had  a  brother,  just  about 
as  big  as  you  are,"  said  kind-hearted  little  Eunice. 
'■  I  '11  be  the  best  sister  I  know  how." 

Such  an  afternoon  as  that  was  !  First  came  the 
luncheon.  Eunice  herself  poured  the  chocohtte  into 
the  dear,  wee,  pink-and-white  cups,  hardly  larger 
than  those  of  her  best  doll's-tca-set ;  and  Guy  ate 
sandwiches  and  fruit,  and  two  pieces  of  cake,  and 
declared  nothing  had  tasted  half  so  good  since  he 
was  hurt.  And  then  they  laughed  and  chattered, 
and  told  stories  and  looked  at  pictures,  and  Una  — 
as  he  always  called  her  —  took  her  dear  new  play- 
fellow into  her  entire  confidence,  and  showed  him 
Lady  Jane,  and  tokl  him  about  the  tiny  arithmetic 
and  spelling-book  which  she  had  printed,  and  bound 
in  scarlet  paper  for  the  use  of  the  dolls,  when  she 
kept  school  for  them. 

In  return,  (iuy  told  her  all  his  dreams  and  fancies 
—  how  he  hoped  to  be  a  wonderful  poet  some  day, 
or  an  artist ;  how  he  had  never  been  strong  like 
other  boys,  and  so  had  amused  himself  with  books 
and  drawing-paper  while  they  ran  and  wrestled 
and  played  all  sorts  of  outdoor  games. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  Eunice  ran  home  at 
last,  her  little  head  so  filled  with  thoughts' of  Guy 
and  the  lovely  library,  and  princesses  and  lions 
and  Red-Cross  Knights,  that  she  could  not  have 
told  whether  she  was  skipping  over  common  bricks 
or  over  shining  rubies.  She  was  brought  out  of 
her  enchanted  world  by  the  sight  of  her  mother 
standing  in  the  doorway,  with  anxious  e\es  and 
firm-set  mouth. 

Mrs.   Prinnvell    prided    herself   upon    knowing 
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"  how  to  govern  children  judiciously,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it.  She  never  allowed  herself  to  scold,  or 
otherwise  betray  anger.  Her  voice  was  clear  and 
steady,  and  her  forehead  smooth,  as  she  interrupted 
her  little  daughter  in  the  midst  of  her  eager  story. 

"That  will  do,  Eunice.  I  do  not  care  to  talk 
with  you  any  longer  at  present.  Of  course,  you 
can  not  expect  such  unjustifiable  conduct  to  be 
passed  over  with  no  punishment  whatever.  Go 
upstairs  now.  lirush  your  tcelh  thoroughly,  and 
give  your  hair  one  hundred  strokes.  Be  sure  to 
see  that  your  window  is  down  two  inches  at  the 
top.     Then  undress  and  go  to  bed  at  once." 

The  child's  sensitive  face  flushed,  and  she  choked 
back  a  sob ;  but  she  held  her  head  proudly,  and 
only  said,  "Yes,  ma'am,"  with  her  lips  as  tightly 
compressed  as  her  mother's  own. 

"  I  was  so  lonesome  ! "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
turned  away.  "  And  I  thought  my  mother  would 
he  pleased."  The  little  face  was  pale  now,  and 
her  whole  figure  drooped  dejectedly  as  she  slowly 
climbed  the  stairs.  But,  short  as  the  distance  was, 
little  Eunice  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the  flight 
before  her  tender  conscience  stirred  reproachfully. 
She  recalled  the  anxious,  troubled  look  her  mother's 
face  had  worn  as  she  stood  on  the  step,  looking  up 
and  down  the  street. 

"  It  was  naughty,"  she  confessed,  "  to  go  away 
so  —  and  stay  such  a  long  time.  Oh,  how  would  I 
feel  to  come  home  some  day  and  find  you  gone, 
my  own  Lady  Jane," — she  hugged  her  treasure 
closer  with  penitent  tenderness- — "and  look,  and 
look  —  in  every  room  —  and  go  upstairs  —  and  ask 
Sarah  —  and  not  find  you  anywhere!  And  my 
mother  had  been  standing  in  the  door  a  long  time, 
waiting  to  see  her  little  girl  come  home.  But  oh, 
it  was  so  beautiful !  " 

Her  eyes  grew  bright  again  and  her  heart  beat 
faster  as  she  crept  into  bed,  and,  cuddling  Lady 
Jane  close  to  her  cheek,  lay  with  wide-open  eyes, 
living  over  and  over  every  incident  of  the  day,  till 
at  last  she  fell  asleep. 

Early  next  morning,  while  Mrs.  Primwell  sat 
absorbed  in  the  day's  Chautauqua  reading,  Sarah 
brought  in  a  note.  Shutting  the  book  over  an 
-Ancient  History  topic,  to  keep  the  place,  her  mis- 
tress rc.id  the  creamy  sheet  with  several  unusual 
changes  of  expression.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
signature,  Helen  Cary  Kingsbury,  in  the  round, 
graceful  hand  she  well  remembered,  a  vision  rose 
before  Mrs.  Prim  well's  astonished  gaze.  She  was 
Lydia  Hatcher  again,  teaching  in  the  old,  brick 
school- house,  and  fair-haired  Helen  Cary,  with  her 
blue  eyes  and  gentle,  persuasive  manners,  was  just 
across  the  hall,  with  her  own  class  of  boys  and 
girls.  How  they  all  loved  her !  How  they  tried 
lo  please  her  !     She  herself,  the  renowned   Miss 
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llalclu-r,  never  linil  better  order  in  her  own  room, 
and  yet  their  methods  were  so  ditTerenl !  She 
lenienibered  tliere  had  always  been  a  buncli  of 
roses  or  pinks,  or  a  rosy-eheeked  apple,  on  Miss 
Cary's  desk.  Her  own  pupils  —  they  did  not  fear 
her  exactly, —  but  did  they  love  her?  Mrs.  Prim- 
well  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  note  and  read 
it  through,  slowly,  a  second  time  : 

•*  Your  dear  little  d.iughtcr  has  done  wonders  for  Guy  alre.tdy. 
He  sccnu  ihorvnt^hly  ftiiiscd  from  his  listless,  dcs[>oi)dcnt  m(»od. 
I.cnd  her  to  us  often  —  ever>*  day.  if  you  can  spare  her.  Her  bright 
sweet  friendship  will  do  nty  poor  boy  more  got-Kl  than  any  other 
medicine.  What  an  unspeakable  trea.sure  she  must  be  to  you,  dear 
friend.  1  can  well  imigine  how  full  your  hands  and  heart  are  with 
your  home-duties,  .ind  the  outside-work  i;i  which  you  .ire  so  active. 
It  is  a  noble  w:irk,  but  one  I  have  never  been  able  to  engage  in,  my 
lime  h.as  been  so  filled  with  a  mother's  cares.  Perhaps  when  1  sec 
you,  you  can  show  me  how  to  reconcile  the  two.  How  much  there 
will  be  to  talk  about,  after  all  these  yc-irs  of  separation  !  But  I  write 
hurriedly  to  ask  that  you  will  let  dear  little  Kunice  come  to  us  again 
ti>-day.  I  have  a  friend  with  me  this  morning,  or  I  should  have 
gone  myself  to  make  the  request.     But  1  shall  see  you  very  soon." 

-Mrs.  Primwell's  usually  methodical  and  well- 
disciplined  thoughts  were  dancing  and  whirling  in 
wild  confusion  by  this  time.  So  the  lame  boy  — 
the  Guy  —  about  whom  Eunice,  her  "  unspeakable 
treasure,"  h.id  been  trying  to  tell  her  yesterday, 
was  Helen  Cary's  son  !  And  Helen  lived  on  the 
next  street,  and  was  coming  soon  !  Would  they 
find  e.ich  other  greatly  changed  since  the  days 
when  they  had  eaten  their  luncheon  together  in 
the  brick  school-house,  and  talked  over  their  hopes 
and  ambitions  for  the  future  ?  How  confiding 
Helen  used  to  be  !  She  could  see  the  sweet  fair 
face  raised  to  her  in  appealing  deference.  And 
she  — .Helen  Kingsbury  —  was  coming  to  her  for 
advice,  now,  as  in  tlie  old  days  !  A  strange  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  crept  over  Mrs.  Primwell  as  she 


sat  with  thoughtful  eyes  lixeil  on  the  friendly  little 
note.  '"Active  in  outside-work" — that  she  had 
always  been  —  and  she  truly  had  been  an  instru- 
ment of  good  to  many.  Ikit  how  about  her  "  home- 
duties,"  her  "mother's  cares"?  Had  she  not 
trusted  too  much  to  rules  and  precepts  in  direct- 
ing little  Eunice's  life  so  far?  Did  not  the  child 
need  more  of  her  companionship,  her  home  ex- 
ample and  loving  counsel  ?  Suppose,  instead  of 
falling  into  kind  hands  yesterday,  Eunice  had 
strayed  into  the  homes  of  want  and  wretchedness 
she  herself  knew  only  too  well  ?  Mrs.  Primwell 
rose  abruptly,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Eunice,"  she  called  gently;  "  come  here, dear; 
mother  wants  you." 

I  know  a  rosy,  dark-eyed  little  maid  of  sixteen, 
whom  all  her  friends  call  Una.  She  is  a  trifle  old- 
fashioned,  and  very  womanly  in  her  own  demure 
way ;  but  her  face  is  a  very  bright  and  happy  one, 
and  her  mother's  eyes  often  rest  on  it  with  a  smile 
of  tenderest  love  and  pride.  There  is  a  certain 
stalwart  young  Harvard  student,  who  seems  to 
be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both  mother  and 
daughter. 

"  What  a  little  Home  Missionary  you  have  been, 
Una,  though  you  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
when  you  began,"  he  said  once,  his  mischievous 
blue  eyes  full  of  affectionate  gratitude. 

"Have  1?"  she  replied  gayly.  "  Well,  it  did 
not  all  come  from  that  baby-attempt  of  mine  to  do 
good  by  going  'from  house  to  house.'  It  came 
from  our  mothers'  thinking  so  much  of  each  other. 
But  you  were  really  '  awfully  cross'  before  that 
day,"  she  added,  with  a  happy  little  laugh,  "  for 
everybody  says  so." 
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'  O  GORGIiOl'S  poppy,  of  rich  renown, 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town. 
Unby  must  go  —  he  's  tired  of  piny  ; 
But  yet  1  think  we  have  missed  the  way." 
Then  tranquilly  up  and  down 
Waved  the  flower  of  rich  renown. 
And  softly  it  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way  —  this  way  —  tliis  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

'  O  ripening  wheat,  all  golden-brown. 
Show  us  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town. 
How  shall  we  find  where  the  starlight  gleams 
On  the  City  of  Sleep  in  the  Land  of  Dreams? 
Then  soothingly  up  and  down 
Went  the  wheal,  all  golden-brown, 
.And  whispering  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way  —  this  way — this  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 

'  O  little  one,  with  the  curly  crown, 
Have  you  learned  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town, 
Where  faintest  music,  and  softest  light. 
And  sweetest  blossoms  enchant  the  night  ?  " 
Then  drowsily  up  and  down 
Went  the  beautiful  curly  crown. 
While  the  tired  eyes  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  way —  this  way  —  this  way  — 
Is  the  way  to  Sleepy  Town." 
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Chapter   XVIII.  TIkv  were  startled  by  seeing  their  Cousin  Belle 

suddenly  fall  on  her  knees  and  throw  herself  across 

WllKN  the  boys  reached  home  it  was  pitch-dark,     their  mother's  lap   in  a   passion  of  tears.     Their 


They  found  their  mother  very  anxious  about  them. 
They  gave  an  account  of  "  the  battle,"  as  they 
called  it,  telling  all  about  the  charge  in  which,  by 
their  statement,  the  <"ieneral  and  Hugh  did  won- 
derful  deeds.     Their   mother   and    Cousin    Helle 


motlier  put  her  arms  around  the  young  girl,  kissed 
her  and  soothed  her. 

Karly  the  next  morning  their  mother  had  an 
ox-cart  (the  only  vehicle  left  on  the  place)  sent 
down  to  the  spot  to  liring  the  body  of  the  soldier 


sat    and    listened   with   tightly   folded    hands  and  up  to  Oakland,  so  that  it  might  be  buried  in  the 

blanched  faces.  grave-yard  there.  Carpenter  William  made  the  cof- 

Then  they  told  how  they   found    the  wounded  (in,  and  several  men  were  set  to  work  to  dig  the 

Yankee  soldier  on  the  bank,  and  about  his  death,  grave  in  the  garden. 
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!(  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
cart  caine  back.  A  sheet  covered  the  body.  The 
little  cortege  w.is  a  very  solemn  one,  the  steers 
pulling  slowly  up  the  hill  and  a  m.m  walking  on 
each  side.  The.i  the  body  was  put  into  the  coffin 
and  reverently  carried  to  the  };rave.  The  boys' 
mother  read  the  burial  service  out  of  the  Prayer- 
Book.  and  afterward  Uncle  William  Slow  otTercd 
a  prayer.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  turn  away, 
the  boys'  mother  bejjan  to  sinj;  '"  .\bide  with  me: 
fast  falls  the  eventide."  She  and  Cousin  Belle  and 
the  boys  sang  the  hymn  together,  and  then  all 
walked  s.idly  away,  leaving  the  fresh  mound  in  the 
garden,  where  birds  peeped  curiously  from  the 
lilac-bushes  at  the  soldier's  grave  in  the  warm 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

.-V  small  packet  of  letters  and  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  found  in  the  soldier's  pocket,  were  sealed 
up  by  the  boys'  mother  and  put  into  her  bureau 
drawer,  for  they  could  not  then  be  sent  through  the 
lines.  There  was  one  letter,  however,  which  they 
buried  with  him.  It  contained  two  locks  of  hair, 
one  gray,  the  other  lirown  and  curly. 

The  next  few  months  brought  no  new  incidents, 
but  the  following  year  deep  gloom  fell  upon  Oak- 
land. It  was  not  only  that  the  times  were  harder 
than  they  had  ever  been  —  though  the  plantation 
was  now  utterly  destitute  ;  there  were  no  provisions 
and  no  crops,  for  there  were  no  teams.  It  was  not 
merely  that  a  shadow  was  settling  down  on  all  the 
land ;  for  the  boys  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  these  things,  though  such  anxieties  were 
bringing  gray  hairs  to  their  mother's  temples. 

The  General  had  been  wounded  and  captured 
during  a  cavalry-fight.  The  boys  somehow  con- 
nected their  Cousin  Belle  with  the  General's  cap- 
ture, and  looked  on  her  with  some  disfavor.  She 
and  the  General  had  quarreled  a  short  time  before, 
and  it  was  known  that  she  had  returned  his  ring. 
When,  therefore,  he  w.is  shot  through  the  body 
and  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  boys  could  not  admit 
that  their  cousin  had  any  right  to  stay  upstairs  in 
her  own  room  weeping  about  it.  They  felt  that 
it  w.is  all  her  own  fault,  and  they  told  her  so ; 
whereupon  she  simply  burst  out  crying  and  ran 
from  the  room. 

The  hard  times  grew  harder.  The  shadow- 
deepened.  Hugh  was  wounded  and  captured  in 
a  charge,  at  Petersburg,  and  it  w.is  not  known 
whether  he  was  badly  hurt  or  not.  Then  came 
the  news  th.it  Richmond  had  been  evacuated.  The 
boys  knew  that  this  was  a  defeat ;  but  even  then 
they  did  not  bi-lieve  that  the  Confederates  were 
beaten.  Their  mother  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  news. 

That  night  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  negroes  dis- 


appeared.  The  other  sei^'ants  said  the  missing 
ones  had  gone  to  Kichmond  "  to  get  their  papers." 

.\  week  or  so  later  the  boys  heard  the  rumor 
thjt  General  Lee  had  surrendered  at  a  place  calleil 
Appomatto.\.  When  they  came  home  and  told 
their  mother  what  they  h.id  heard,  she  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  arose,  and  went  into  her  chamber. 
The  news  was  corroborated  ne.\t  day.  During 
the  following  two  days,  every  negro  on  the  planta- 
tion left,  excepting  lame  old  Lukey  Brown.  Some 
of  them  came  and  said  they  had  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, th:it  "the  word  had  come"  for  them. 
Others,  including  Uncle  Balla  and  Lucy  Ann, 
slipped  away  liy  night. 

After  that  their  mother  had  to  cook,  and  the 
boys  milked  and  tlid  the  heavier  work.  The  cook- 
ing was  not  much  trouble,  however,  for  black-eyed 
pease  were  about  all  they  had  to  cat. 

One  afternoon,  the  second  day  after  the  news 
of  Lee's  surrender,  the  boys,  who  had  gone  to 
drive  up  the  cows  to  be  milked,  saw  two  horsemen, 
one  behind  the  other,  coming  slowly  down  the 
road  on  the  far  hill.  One  horse  was  white,  and,  as 
their  father  rode  a  white  horse,  they  ran  toward 
the  house  to  carry  the  news.  Their  mother  and 
Cousin  IJellc,  however,  having  seen  the  horse- 
men, were  waiting  on  the  porch  as  the  men  came 
through  the  middle  gate  and  rode  across  the  field. 

It  was  their  father  and  his  body-servant,  Ralph, 
who  had  been  with  him  all  through  the  war.  They 
came  slowly  up  the  hill;  the  horses  limping  and 
fagged,  the  riders  dusty  and  drooping. 

It  seemed  like  a  funeral.  The  boys  were  near  the 
steps,  and  their  mother  stood  on  the  portico  with 
her  forehead  resting  against  a  pillar.  No  word  was 
spoken.  Into  the  yard  they  rode  at  a  walk,  and  up 
to  the  porch.  Then  their  father,  who  had  not  once 
looked  up,  put  both  hands  to  his  face,  slipped  from 
his  horse,  and  walked  up  the  steps,  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,  and  took  their  mother  into  his 
arms.   Itwas  a  funeral —  the  Confetleracy  was  dead. 

A  little  later,  their  father,  who  had  been  in  the 
house,  came  out  on  the  porch  near  where  Ralph 
still  stood  holding  the  horses. 

'•Take  off  the  saddles.  I\.il|>h.  .ind  turn  the 
horses  out,"  he  said. 

Ralph  did  so. 

"  Mere,—  here  's  my  last  dolLir.  ^  011  have  been 
a  faithful  servant  to  me.  Put  the  saddles  on  the 
porch."  It  was  done.  "You  arc  free,"  he  said  to 
the  bl.ick,  and  then  he  walked  back  into  the  house. 

Ralph  stood  where  he  was  for  some  minutes  witl:- 
out  moving  a  muscle.  His  eyes  blinked  mechan- 
ically. Then  he  looked  at  the  door  and  at  the 
windows  above  him.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  come 
to  himself.  Turning  slowly,  he  walked  solemnly 
out  of  the  yard. 
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CllAI'lKK    XIX. 

iHI-;  boys'  L'nclc  \Villi:iin  came  ntNt  clay.  The 
tHii  »ccks  which  followed  wcic  the  hardest  the 
boys  had  ever  known.  As  yet  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Uuyh  or  the  General,  though  the  boys' 
father  went  to  Kichntond  to  see  whether  they  had 
been  released. 

The  family  lived  on  corn-bread  and  black-eyed 
pease.  There  was  not  a  mouthfid  of  meat  on  the 
plantation.  A  few  a<;cd  animals  were  all  that 
remained  on  the  place. 

The  boys'  mother  bought  a  little  sugar  and  made 
some  cakes,  and  the  boys,  day  after  day,  carried 
them  over  to  the  depot  and  left  them  with  a  man 


there,  to  be  sold.     Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
known  before  in  the  history  of  the  family. 

A  company  of  Yankees  were  camped  very  near, 
but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  boys.  They 
bought  the  cakes  and  paid  for  them  in  greenbacks 
which  were  the  first  new  money  they  had  at  Oak- 


land. One  day  the  boys  were  walking  along  the 
road,  coming  back  from  the  camp,  when  they  met 
a  little  old  one-horse  wagon  driven  by  a  man  who 
lived  near  the  depot.  In  it  were  a  boy  about  Willy's 
size  and  an  old  lady  with  white  hair,  both  in  deep 
mourning.  The  boy  was  better  dressed  than  any 
boy  they  had  ever  seen.     They  were  strangers. 

The  boys  touched  their  limp  little  hats  to  the 
lady  and  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  own 
patched  clothes  in  the  presence  of  the  well-dressed 
stranger.  Frank  and  Willy  passed  on.  They 
happened  to  look  back.  The  wagon  stopped  just 
then  and  the  lady  called  them : 
"  Little  boys!" 
They  halted  and  returned. 

'■  We  are  looking  for  my 
son ;  and  this  gentleman 
tells  me  that  you  live  about 
here,  and  know  more  of 
the  country  than  any  one 
else  I  may  meet." 

"  Do  you  know  where 
any  graves  is? — Yankee 
graves?"  asked  the  driver, 
cutting  matters  short. 

'■  Yes,  there  arc  several 
down  on  the  road  by  Pigeon 
Hill,  where  the  battle  was, 
and  two  or  three  by  the 
creek  down  yonder,  and 
there  's  one  in  our  garden." 
■"Where  was  your  son 
killed,  ma'am  ?  Do  you 
know  that  he  w.as  killed  ?  " 
asked  the  driver. 
^  "  1    do   not   know.     We 

fear  that  he  was;  but,  of 
course,  we  still  hope  there 
may  have  been  some  mis- 
take. The  last  seen  of  him 
^  was  when  I'.eneral  Sheridan 

went  through  this  country, 
last  year.  He  w.is  with  his 
company  in  the  rear-guard 
and  was  wounded  and  left 
on  the  field.  W'c  hoped 
he  might  have  been  found 
in  one  of  the  prisons ;  but 
,    ►'•  there  is  no  trace  of  him.  and 

we  fear " 

She  broke  down  and  be- 
gan to  cry.  "  lie  was  my  only  son,"  she  sobbed, 
"  my  only  son  —  and  1  gave  him  up  for  the  L'nion, 

and "     She  could  say  no  more. 

Her  distress  .iffected  the  boys  deeply. 
"  If  I  could  but  find  his  grave,    liven  that  would 
be  belter  than  this  agonizing  suspense." 
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•■  \V li.it  h;is  your  son's  name?  "  asked  the  buys,  removed  the  sliock  was  terrible.    She  gave  a  stifled 

gently.  ery.  then  wept  with  imcontrollable  grief. 

She  told  them.  The  boys,  with   pale   faces  and  eyes  moist  with 

••  Why.  that 'soursoldier!  "exclaimed  both  boys,  sympatliy,    turned    away    their    heads    and    stood 

"Do    you    know    him?"   she    asked    eagerly,  silent.     .At  length  she  grew  calmer. 


TMK    DOVS    SELL    TtlEIR    CAKBS    TO    Til 


"Is—?  Is—?"  Her  voice  refused  to  frame  the 
fearful  question. 

"  Yes,  'm.  In  our  garden,"  said  the  boys,  almost 
inaudibly. 

The  mother  bent  her  head  over  on  her  grand- 
son's  shoulder   and    wept   aloud.      Awful    as   the 


"Won't  you  come  home  with  us?  Our  father 
and  mother  will  be  so  gl.id  to  have  you,"  they  said, 
hospitably. 

.■\fter  questioning  them  a  little  further,  she 
decided  to  go.  The  boys  climbed  into  the  back 
of  the  wagon.     As  they  went  along,  the  boys  told 


suspense  had  been,  now  that  the  last  hope  was     her  all  about  her  son,— his  carrying  Frank,  their 
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finding  liim  ■.vouiidcil   near  llii.-   ro.nl.  and  about  Sliu  was  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  of 

his  death  and  burial.  the    place,    which    looked   very    beautiful    among 

••  He  was  a  real  brave  soldier,"  they  told  her,  the  trees. 

Lons'ilingly.  "Oh,  yes,  they  're  big  folks,"  said  the  driver. 

.As  they  approached  the  house,  she  asked  w  hether  She  would  have  waited  at  the  gate  when  they 

they  could  give  her  grandson  something  to  eat.  reached  the  house,  but  the  boys  insisted  that  all 


TO    THKIK    OLD    Ho 


"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.     Certainly,"  they  answered,  should  come  in  at  once.     One  of  lliem  ran  forw.trd 

Then,    thinking    perhaps   they   were    raising    her  and,  meeting  his   mother  just  coming  out  to  the 

hopes  too  high,  they  explainetl  apologetically  :  porch,  told  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  W'e  have  n't  got  much.     We  did  n't  kill  any  Their  mother  instantly  came  down  the  steps  and 

squirrels  this  morning.    Both  our  guns  are  broken  walked  toward  the  gate.      The  women  met  face  to 

and  don't  shoot  very  well,  now."  face.  There  was  no  introduction.  None  w.is  needed. 
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"My  son — "  fallcrctl  the  cUlcr  hul),  her 
strength  {jiving  out. 

The  boys' mother  put  her  handkerchief  loher  eyes. 

"  I  have  one,  too;  —  Ciod  alone  knows  where  he 
is,"  she  sobbed. 

Kacli  knew  how  great  was  the  other's  loss,  and 
in  sympathy  with  another's  grief  found  consohition 
for  her  own. 

Ch.xptir    .\.\. 

The  visitors  remained  at  O.ikland  for  several 
days,  as  the  lady  wished  to  have  her  son's  remains 
removed  to  the  old  homestead  in  Delaware.  She 
was  greatly  tlistresscd  over  the  want  which  she  saw 
at  Oakland, — for  there  was  literally  nothing  to 
eat  but  black-eyed  pease  and  the  boys'  chickens. 
Every  incident  of  the  war  interested  her.  Sbc 
was  delighted  with  their  Cousin  Belle,  and  took 
much  interest  in  her  story,  which  was  told  by  the 
boys'  mother. 

Her  grandson,  Dupont,  was  a  fine,  brave,  and 
generous  young  fellow.  He  had  spent  his  boy- 
hood near  a  town,  and  could  neither  ride,  swim, 
nor  shoot  as  the  Oakland  boys  did ;  but  he  was 
never  afraid  to  try  anything,  and  the  boys  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  and  he  to  them. 

When  the  young  soldier's  body  had  been  re- 
moved, the  visitors  left ;  not.  however,  until  the 
boys  had  made  their  companion  promise  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  After  the  departure  of  these  friends 
they  were  much  missed. 

But  the  next  day  there  was  great  rejoicing  at 
Oakland.  Every  one  was  in  the  dining-room  at 
dinner,  and  the  boys'  father  had  just  risen  from 
the  table  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  A  second 
later  they  heard  an  exclamation  of  astonishment 
from  him,  and  he  called  eagerly  to  his  wife, 
"  Come  here,  quickly  !  "  and  ran  down  the  steps. 
Every  one  rose  and  ran  out.  Hugh  and  the  Gen- 
eral were  just  entering  the  yard. 

They  were  pale  and  thin  and  looked  ill :  but  all 
the  past  was  forgotten  in  the  greeting. 

The  boys  soon  knew  that  the  General  was  mak- 
ing his  peace  with  their  Cousin  Belle,  who  looked 
prettier  than  ever.  It  required  several  long  walks 
before  all  was  made  right ;  but  there  was  no  dis- 
position toward  severity  on  either  side.  It  was 
determined  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place 
very  soon.  The  boys'  father  suggested,  as  an  ob- 
jection to  an  immediate  wedding,  that  since  the 
General  was  just  half  his  usual  size,  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  he  should  regain  his  former 
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proportions,  so  that  all  of  him  might  be  married  ; 
but  the  General  would  not  accept  the  proposition 
for  delay,  and  Cousin  Belle  finally  consented  to 
be  married  at  once. 

The  old  place  was  in  a  great  stir  over  the  prep- 
arations. A  number  of  the  old  servants,  including 
Uncle  Balla  and  Lucy  Ann,  had  one  by  one  come 
b.ick  to  their  old  home.  The  trunks  in  the  garret 
were  ransacked  once  more,  and  enough  was  found 
to  make  up  a  wedding  trousseau  of  two  dresses. 

Hugh  was  to  be  the  General's  best  man,  and 
the  boys  were  to  be  the  ushers.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  that  their  patched  clothes  made  ihcm 
feel  a  little  abashed  at  the  prominent  roles  they 
were  to  assume.  However,  their  mother  made 
them  each  a  nice  jacket  from  a  striped  dress,  one 
of  her  only  two  dresses,  and  she  adorned  them  with 
the  military  brass  buttons  their  father  had  taken 
from  his  coat ;  so  they  felt  very  proud.  Their  father, 
of  course,  was  to  give  the  bride  away, —  an  office  he 
accepted  with  pleasure,  he  said,  provided  he  did 
not  have  to  move  too  far,  which  might  be  hazard- 
ous so  long  as  he  had  to  wear  his  spurs  to  keep 
the  soles  on  his  boots. 

Thus,  even  amid  the  ruins,  the  boys  found  life 
joyous,  and  if  they  were  without  everything  else, 
they  had  life,  health,  and  hope.  The  old  guns  were 
broken,  and  they  had  to  ride  in  the  ox-cart;  but 
they  hoped  to  have  others  and  to  do  better,  some 
day.  The  "some  day"  came  sooner  than  they 
expected. 

The  morning  before  the  wedding,  word  came 
that  there  were  at  the  railroad  station  several  boxes 
for  their  mother.  The  ox-cart  was  sent  for  them. 
When  the  boxes  arrived,  that  evening,  there  was  a 
letter  from  tlicir  friend  in  Delaware,  congratulating 
Cousin  Belle  and  apologizing  for  having  sent  "a 
few  things  "  to  her  Southern  friends. 

The  "  few  things  "  consisted  not  only  of  ncccs- 
saiies,  but  of  everything  which  good  taste  could 
suggest.  There  was  a  complete  trousseau  for 
Cousin  Belle,  and  clothes  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  The  boys  had  new  suits  of  fine  cloth, 
with   shirts  and  underclothes  in  plenty. 

But  the  best  surprise  of  all  was  found  when  they 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  biggest  box, —  two  long, 
narrow  cases,  marked  "For  the  Oakland  boys." 
These  cases  held  beautiful,  new  double-barreled 
guns  of  the  finest  make.  There  was  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a  letter 
from  Dupont  promising  to  come  and  spend  his 
vacation  with  them  and  sending  his  love  and  good 
wishes  and  thanks  to  his  friends  —  the  "  Two  Little 
Confederates." 


WATSI-.KA. 

h\    JdllN  Dl.MlTKY. 

This  is  a  Irndition  of  llio  Illinois  Indians.  passed    away    forever.       I'ndcr   mii,'lUy    mounds, 

It  was  a  talc  told  by  their  old  men  to  the  younj;  j;rass- covered  and  tlowcr-crowned,  their  bones  are 

warriors  in  whispers,  so  that  the  women  might  not  laid,  yet   not  forj,'olten.     They   have    given  their 

hear.     It  wasa  tale  their  old  women  cackled  shrilly  names  to  the  streams,  lakes,  and  towns  of  the  white 

to  the  young  maidens,  so  that  no  wigwam  might  r.ace    that  came  after  them  ;    and   through   these 

lose  it.      For  it  was  a  tale,   as  each  heard    it,  to  their  traditions  live,  to  this  day,  in  the  memories 

shame  their  young  warriors,  and  to  make  proud  the  of  white  men. 

hearts  of  their  young   maidens.    The  Illini   have  Four  hundred  vears ago.  when  .ill  this  new  world 


w.is  for  tlic  rod  man,  a  bright  stretch  of  tliat  prairie 
laud,  which  now  forms  so  largo  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  once  attracted  the  tierce  eyes  of  a  roam- 
ing party  of  Iroquois.  These  had  come  from  the 
East.  There  had  been  no  need  for  lliem  to  stray 
so  far  away  from  their  villages.  Their  hunting- 
grounds  at  home  were  vast  ;  their  skies  were  tilled 
with  birds;  their  river!  teemed  with  lish.  But  the 
Iroquois,  coveting  the  vaster  himting-grounds  to- 
ward the  setting  sun,  found  the  lllini  across  their 
way.     So  they  hated  them. 

.\  pc.iceful  band  of  lllini  had  built  their  lodges 
on  a  beautiful  stream.  On  its  bank  were  ancient 
oaks  and  stately  walnut-trees,  shaded  by  which  they 
could  lie  and  dream  in  the  hot  hours  of  a  summer's 
day.  From  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  extended  the  grassy  prairie,  gay  with 
scarlet  lilies,  phlo.\es,  and  morning-glories.  Dear 
w.rs  this  prairie  to  the  very  heart  of  the  lllini.  The 
Great  Spirit  had  given  it  to  their  fathers  for  them 
to  enjoy  its  sweet  bre.ath,  and  to  their  children 
after  them.  There,  for  uncounted  moons,  had 
they  passed  their  days  in  a  careless,  happy,  lazy 
fashion. 

But  one  day  —  long-remembered  as  full  of  the 
Sun  and  his  glory,  of  the  sweetness  of  flowers,  of 
the  song  of  birds,  and  of  the  hum  of  bees  —  while 
warriors,  squaws,  and  children  were  rejoicing  in 
their  plenty  and  fancied  peace,  yells  that  curdled 
the  blood  echoed  from  the  prairie  on  one  side,  and 
the  forest  on  the  other.  Too  well  were  those  cries 
known  in  the  villages  of  the  lllini.  Too  often  had 
they  been  the  signal  which  presaged  massacre, 
torture,  and  slavery.  Too  often,  when  the  echoes 
died  away,  had  their  wigwams  and  their  fields  been 
left  in  smoking  ruins.  What  they  said  was,  II 'f 
Iroquois  are  coinf .' 

It  was  a  band  of  this  tribe  which,  creeping  from 
the  neighboring  prairie,  had  swept  upon  them 
with  such  fierce  and  sudden  slaughter  that  the  un- 
prepared lllini  were  driven  for  refuge  farther  into 
the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  their  village.  There, 
in  the  shadows  which  hid  them  from  danger,  the 
fugitives  gathered,  one  by  one,  to  unbend  their 
bows,  to  dash  them  in  despair  upon  the  ground, 
to  curse  the  Iroquois,  and  to  mourn  this  new- 
shame  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  .Among  them 
all,  there  was  but  one — a  girl  —who  refused  to 
mourn  with  her  people. 

Watsek.a  was  her  name. 

Althou;;h  young,  Watscka  was  well  known  for 
her  proud  spirit  and  her  beautiful  face.  As  was 
fit  in  her  sex,  this  young  girl  had  stood  with  the 
crowd  of  weeping  women  and  children  a  little 
apart  from  the  gloomy  warriors.  She  read  their 
hearts,  saw  their  tears,  and  heard  their  moans. 
The  cowardice  of  the    men  made  her  eves  dr\'. 
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kept  her  lips  closed,  and  roused  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  her  wiKI  nature.  Who  would  take  revenge 
on  these  grim-painted,  scalp-loving  warriors. — 
upon  these  who  had  swept  upon  her  people,  to  kill 
them  as  they  would  deer,  and  to  drive  them  from 
the  land  the  (Ireat  Spirit  had  given  them  ?  She 
g.ive  no  heed  to  the  cries  of  the  women.  She 
frowned  as  she  saw  that  the  warriors,  with  brave 
curses  still  upon  their  lips,  were  creeping  farther 
and  farther  back  into  the  shadows. 

Then  Watseka  burst  into  heroism.  Forgetting 
that,  amo[ig  warriors,  no  talking  squaw  had  right 
to  a  place,  she  sprang  forward  and  put  herself  in 
the  path  before  them.  With  flashing  eyes  and 
'  curling  lips  she  spoke  : 

"  Men  of  the  lllini.  right  are  the  Iroquois  when 
they  boast  that  they  have  put  the  dress  of  squaws 
upon  you,  and  hoes  into  your  hands.  Turn  back 
to  your  village.  You  can  not  miss  the  path  —  your 
burning  wigwams  h.avc  made  it  clear.  Your  women 
and  children  are  here — to-day.  Do  you  know 
where  they  will  be  when  the  sun  shines  to-mor- 
rosv  ?  Have  no  fear !  The  Iroquois  will  know  how 
to  make  your  wives  cook  their  corn,  and  your 
daughters  fetch  them  water.  To-night,  they  count 
the  sc.ilps  and  feed  M. your  fires  on  the  deer  they 
have  killed  on j't)///' hunting-grounds.  What!  ^'ou 
will  not  go,  then  ?  (iood  !  Watseka  will  show  you 
how  to  be  men.  Come  with  me,  women  of  the 
lllini  !  We  have  not  gathered  our  corn  to  feed 
the  Iroquois." 

All  the  women  turned  to  Watseka.  (Irandams 
saw  in  her  bright  eyes  that  spirit  which,  when  young, 
they  themselves  might  have  had,  and  loved  her  for 
it.  Each  mother  looked  upon  her  through  tearful 
eyes,  wishing  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  spoken  to 
her  daughter  instead.  The  hearts  of  the  young 
girls  beat  proudly  because  one  of  themselves  had 
been  called  upon  to  rouse  their  tribe  against  the 
thieving  Iroquois. 

No  second  call  was  needed.  Old  and  young 
crowded  eagerly  around  her,  each  woman  arming 
herself  with  the  first  hatchet  or  stick  that  fell  in 
her  way.  And  even  the  boys — wh<i,  with  bl.ack 
looks  and  bent  heads,  had  been  following  their 
fathers  —  left  the  braves,  and  ranged  themselves 
with  flashing  eyes  beside  their  mothers  and  their 
sisters. 

Watscka's  spirit  was  over  them  all. 

But,  .IS  it  turned  out,  the  women  of  the  lllini 
were  not  to  fight  that  day.  Watseka's  bitter  words 
brought  back  the  blood  into  the  warriors'  veins. 

Slowly  from  darkness  they  came  into  the  light 
like  owls:  but  upon  the  sleeping  Iroquois  they  fell 
like  wolves  ! 

So  they  won  back  their  wigwams. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  chief  of  her  tribe  did 
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not  forget  to  honor  Watseka.  Her  exploit  was  Nor  has  the  race,  which  arose  when  licr  own 
long  told  among  their  traditions,  and  in  the  sum-  people  were  fallen  forever,  wished  her  story  to  be 
mer  brightened  many  a  weary  hour  in  the  wig-     forgotten.    The  river  by  which  the  Iroquois  were 


warns   when    the   braves  were   on    the   war-path,  routed   is  still  known  by  their  name  ;  and  a  fair 

After  Watseka  had  passed  away,  so  long  as  the  town,  rising  in  the  land  so  loved  by  her,  proudly 

mini  were  a  people,  her  name  was  handed  down  in  bears  the  name  of  the  heroic  girl  who  in  the  day 

every   generation   to  the  most  beautiful  and   the  of  despair  redeemed  her  tribe,  and  turned  their 

bravest  girl  of  the  tribe.  shame  into  honor. 


A     1-I.()AT1N(".     IKniK. 

WHAT     1     lOlNl)    ON     A     I'llXK    i  H"    SKA-WKKI). 

Hv   Kdmund  Wri.soN. 


Yor  all  remember  havinj;  read  in  your  histories 
.iliout  the  tirst  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  have  not 
forgotten  that  when  the  three  little  vessels  were 
only  halfway  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, they  sailed  through  great  masses  of  floating 
sea-weed.  The  sailors  thought  these  sea-weeds 
must  have  been  torn  by  the  waves  from  some 
neighboring  coast,  and  therefore  believed  their 
voyage  was  nearly  ended.  But,  as  they  sailed 
onward,  an.>ciously  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  land,  all  the  sea-weed  was  left 
far  behind  ;  and  it  was  not  until  many  long  days 
had  passed  that  the  distant  line  where  the  sky  and 
water  met  was  broken  by  the  shore  of  the  New 
World. 

Now,  the  naturalists  who  study  sea-weeds  have 
given  the  name  oi  Sargassuiu  to  the  kind  that  mis- 
led Columbus.  They  have  found  that  the  Sargas- 
sum  (which  is  also  called  Gulf-weed)  probably  does 
not  need  to  grow  fast  to  the  shore  like  the  common 
sea-weeds  you  have  seen  at  the  sea-side  in  sum- 
mer, but  has  little  round  air-bladders,  or  floats, 
which  buoy  it  up  so  that  it  seems  able  to  grow  and 
flourish  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  even  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  land.  Vessels  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  often  sail  for  days 
through  the  floating  meadows  formed  by  this  curi- 
ous plant,  and  sometimes  even  powerful  ships  have 
hard  work  to  push  their  way  through. 

One  calm  September  day,  I  was  cruising  about  in 
a  little  steamboat,  off  the  Southern  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
bright  sunlight  streaming  down  into  the  clear 
water  enabled  us  to  see  far  below  the  surface. 

We  could  sec  great  jelly-fishes  lazily  flapping 
along  ;  and  now  and  then  a  shark  would  dart  by, 
making  the  small  fishes  scatter  in  every  direction 
as  he  passed.  Presently  we  saw  masses  of  this 
Gulf-weed  floating  .ibout  us,  and  seizing  a  long- 
handled  net,  I  fished  up  a  piece  as  we  steamed 
along. 

I  suppose  many  people  would  have  thrown  it 
iway  as  a  useless  piece  of  weed ;  but  we  knew  bet- 
tor than  that ;  for.  when  we  came  to  examine  it 
carefully,  we  found  that  the  Sargassiim  was  the 
home  of  a  number  of  strange  creatures  which  were 
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so  curious  and  interesting  that  I  must  tell  you 
something  of  them.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Sar- 
gassiim  just  as  it  looked  after  being  fished  up,  and 
put  into  a  big  glass  jar  full  of  pure  sea-water. 


TIIK    SAKCASSUU. 

The  round  knobs  on  the  stem  arc  the  air- 
bladders,  which  keep  the  plant  afloat  so  that  it 
rises  and  falls  with  the  waves,  and  drifts  along 
on  the  tides  and  currents.  Perhaps  this  piece  had 
drifted   hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  Gulf  Stream, 
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wliicli  llows  northward  like  a  iiiij;lity  river  from 
I'lorida  and  the  West  Indies,  may  have  borne  it 
onwarils  for  many  weeks. 

Our  sea-weed  may  tliereforc  have  been  a  great 
traveler,  and  may  have  had  sonic  strange  adven- 
tures on  its  way.  We  may  be  sure  it  has  weathered 
some  great  storms,  and  has  been  well  tossed  and 
shaken  about  by  the  big  waves.  The  white  gulls 
have  wheeled  about  in  the  air  above  it,  or  even 
brushed  it  with  their  wings  as  they  paddled  along 
beside  it.  Perhaps  some  savage  shark  has  given 
it  a  slap  with  his  huge  tail,  as  he  darted  by  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey. 

Could  the  Sari^assum  speak,  it  might  tell  us 
whether  there  really  is  a  sea-serpent  or  not !  But 
it  tells  no  tales ;  it  floats  there  in  the  jar  very 
quietly  and  unconcernedly,  and  so  we  must  see 
what  we  can  find  out  from  it  for  ourselves.  If  you 
look  closely  at  the  picture,  you  will  sec  some  very 
odd  things  indeed.  After  we  had  fished  up  the 
Sari;assum,  one  of  my  friends  was  watching  it  in 
the  jar.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "  Why,  the 
sea-weed  is  alh<c !     It  is  moving  its  leaves." 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  and  yet  some 
of  the  leaves  certainly  were  waving  to  and  fro, 
though  the  water  in  the  jar  was  perfectly  quiet. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  All  at  once  we  became 
aware  th.it  there,  crawling  on  the  plant,  were  two 
large  sea-slugs,  which  had  entirely  escaped  our 
notice.  And  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  their 
bodies  w  ere  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  stem 
of  the  Sargassum  ;  and  that  each  one  had  grow- 
ing from  its  body  three  pairs  of  things  shaped  and 
colored  precisely  like  the  leaves  of  sea-weed,  but 
really  parts  of  the  animal.  These  were  the  "  mov- 
ing leaves  "  which  had  excited  our  wonder.  To 
make  the  illusion  more  perfect,  the  leaf-shaped 
appendages  were  covered  with  little,  branching, 
tufted  outgrowths,  closely  resembling  something 
growing  on  the  real  leaves  of  the  plant,  about 
which  I  shall  tell  you  presently. 

Here  is  a  picturcof  one  of  these  curious  animals 
when  separated  from  the  sea-weed.  It  is  really 
very  similar  to 
a  snail  without 
any  shell,  or  like 
\-.  one  of  the  slugs 
\i^  you  m.iy  have 
seen  on  damp, 
:A  i-Jf  decaying  wood, 
or  upon  apples 
lying  beneath 
the  trees  in  the 
garden, —  only, 
the  imilalion-leavcs  disguise  its  real  character. 
The  pointed  end  is  the  tail,  and  the  other  end  is 
the  head.     The  front  pair  of  false  leaves  are  short 


antl  blunt,  and  look  very  much  like  some  of  the 
dead  or  imperfect  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  conical 
structures  on  the  front  sides  of  them  are  feelers, 
or  tentacles,  of  which  the  sea-slug  has  great  need, 
for  it  has  no  eyes  and  must  guide  itself  in  another 
way. 

The  two  sea-slugs  are  easily  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, because  they  are  not  colored.  But  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  how  perfectly  they  resembled  the  sea-weed 
when  alive.  Their  bodies  were  a  beautiful,  reddish- 
brown  color,  exactly  like  the  stem  of  the  Sargassum , 
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speckled  with  pure  white  and  dark  brown,  imitating 
the  spots  and  patches  on  the  latter.  The  imitation 
leaves  were  olive-green,  precisely  like  the  real 
ones,  with  a  few  darker  blotches  to  imitate  the 
stains  and  decayed  spots.  Altogether,  you  can 
hardly  help  fancying  that  the  sea-slug  has  dressed 
himself  up  in  the  sea-weed's  clothes  and  is  play- 
ing a  sort  of  masquerade. 

But  the  sea-slug  has  been  disguised  as  a  plant 
for  a  good  reason.  For  the  sea  is  full  of  hungry 
fishes,  always  roving  about  on  the  lookout  for  just 
such  a  tidbit  as  a  sca-slug.  The  sea-slug  therefore 
has  been  colored  and  shaped  like  the  sea-weed 
it  lives  on,  in  order  that,  when  some  sharp-eyed 
fish  comes  swimming  along,  he  may  never  dream 
so  tempting  a  morsel  to  be  near.  I  suppose  he 
looks  at  it  and  turns  up  his  nose,  saying  to  him- 
self, "  Pooh  !  that  's  nothing  but  an  old  sea-weed  !  " 
and  off  he  goes,  while  our  sea-slug  no  doubt  laughs 
in  its  sleeve  and  says,  "  Sea-weed,  indeed  !  " 

This  wonderful  resemblance  is  an  example  of 
what  naturalists  call  "  Protective  Resemblance," 
which  in  this  case  is  so  perfect  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  "  Mimicry."  Because,  you  see.  the  animal 
mimics  the  plant,  and  is  thus  pn^ledcd  from  its 
enemies. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  else  we  can  find  on  the 
Sargassum.  In  the  first  place,  you  see  a  queer 
little  crab  on  one  of  the  leaves.  He  is  such  a  little 
fellow  that  we  must  magnify  him  a  great  deal  to 
see  just  what  he  is  like. 

Here  he  is  as  he  looked  under  my  magnifying 
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glass.  He  has  two  liugo  black  eyes,  Hilh  wliicli  he 
keeps  a  good  lookout,  aiul  at  the  least  alarm  he 
whisks  around  lo  the  other  side  of  the  leaf  in  a 
twinkling,  just  as  a  woodpecker  dodges  behind  a 
tree.  When  alive  he  was  beautifully  marked  with 
red  and  black,  anil  so  transparent  that  you  could 
look  into  his  body  and  see  that  his  heart  was  beat- 
ing and  his  stomach  digesting  his  last  meal. 

A  little  higher  up,  two  barnacles  are  grown  fast 
to  the  stem,  with  their  arms  spread  out  in  the 
water.  You  can  see  them  better  in  the  two  separate 
pictures,  one  of  which  shows  the  barnacle  from  the 
side  and  the  other  from  in  front.  What  does  he 
do  with  the  long,  hairy  arms?  If  we  watch  him 
for  a  few  moments,  we  see  the  arms  suddenly 
pulled  entirely  in  —  they  shut  up  just  as  you  close 
your  hand  by  folding  your  lingers  together.  In 
another  instant  the  arms  are  put  forth  again,  and 
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lucky   fisherman  begins   to   throw   his  deadly  net 


Now  look  carefully  at  the  picture,  and  you  will 
sec  two  or  three  little  star-shaped  objects  attached 
to  some  of  the  leaves.  If  we  magnify  one  of  these, 
here  is  what  we  see.  I'herc  is  a  litlle  coiled  tube, 
.is  hard  as  stone,  within  which  lives  a  little  worm, 
which  the  naturalists  call  Spirorhis.  When  he  puts 
out  his  head  he  spreads  out  in  the  water  a  star- 
shaped  circlet  of  feathery  arms,  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  delicate  flower.  A  very  dangerous 
flower  it  is  though,  this  pretty  star  of  feathers, 
for  it  is  another  fishing-net  like  that  of  the  bar- 
nacle,—  only,  the  feathers  are  held  quite  still,  and 
move  only  when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  when 
they  close  upon  some  unlucky  little  creature  which 
ventures  too  near.  If  the  Spirorbis  is  alarmed,  he 
instantly  pulls  in  his  head  with  its  fishing-net, 
and  when  he  goes  into  the  tube  he  securely  corks 
up  the  opening  with  a  kind  of  stopper  or  plug, 
which  he  pulls  in  after  him.  You  can  see  the 
stopper  in  the  picture,  occupying  a  position  opposite 
to  one  of  the  arms.  A  curious  fact  is,  that  the 
stopper  is  hollow,  and  in  this  cavity  the  mother 
.S/>Mir/'/V carries  her  eggs  until  the  young  ones  are 
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make  a   grasping  or  clutching  movement  in  the 

water,  after  which  they  are  again  withdrawn.   So  the 

barnacle  goes  on,  continually  grasping  in  the  water, 

and,  of  course,  you  have  guessed  what  he  is  doing. 

Yes,  he  is  fishing  —  he  is  trying  to  make  a  meal 

of  the  microscopic  creatures  which  arc  swimming 

about    in    the  water.     You  see.   the   barnacle   is 

grown  fast  at  one  end  to  the  se.a-wced,  so  that  he 

can  not  swim  about  in  pursuit  of  his  tiny  prey. 

He  must  wait  for  the  unlucky  little  fellows  to  come 

within  his  reach.    And  as  he  is  stone-blind,  having 

no  eyes,  he  can  not  keep  watch,  so  as  to  throw  his 

net  at  just    the   right  moment ;    he  has  lo  keep 

grasping  away  at  hap-hazard,  and  be  content  if  he 

makes  a  catch  only  now  and  then.    But  woe  betide     hatched.     The  eggs  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  little 

the  little  shrimp  or  worm  that  is  unwary  enough     round  balls. 

to  come  within  reach  I     The  long  arms  instantly         Are  you  getting  tired  of  the  sea-weed  ?     Well,  I 

dose  on  it;    it  is  dragged  ilown  into  ihe  terrible     will  tell  you  of  just  one  more  thing,  and  then  wc  will 

in.-.   i..rn   t.,  pieces,   and  eaten.     And   ('■•  •    ''■•■     '■.'■■■'      >'''i  " 'i'-"  I'ltif  dark  patches  on  some 
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of  the  leaves.  In  the  real  sea-weed  these  patches 
look  like  small  tufts  of  moss.  But  these  moss-like 
growths  are  really  colonies  of  microscopic  animals, 
which  have  been  called  Biyocoii,  the  zoiilogical 
name  for  "moss-animals."  Under  the  microscope 
we  see  a  most  curious  sight,  which  1  liavc  tried  to 
show  you  in  this  drawing.  Each  one  of  the  tiny 
specks  has  become  a  llowcr-like  creature,  looking 
not  very  unlike  a  dandelion  or  field-daisy.  But 
you  would  think  them  very  wide-awake  flowers, 
for  they  are  all  swaying  back  and  forth,  moving 
the  arms  about  in  the  water,  and  every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  disappears  in  a  twinkling.  In 
its  place  is  left  an  oval  opening  ;  and,  if  you  watch 
carefully,  the  flower  gradually  and  cautiously  comes 
forth  from  the  opening  again,  and  spreads  out  in 
the  water  its  graceful  crown  of  arms. 

You  sec,  each  moss-animal  has  a  little  stony 
house,  or  cell,  in  which  it  lives,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  which  it  can  spread  out  a  flower-like 
fishing  -net, 
not  so  very 
unlike  that  of 
the  Spirorbis. 
All  these  cells 
are  so  joined 
together,  that 
they  form  a 
kind  of  coral, 
somewhat  like 
that  of  real 
coral -animals 
which  make 
the  vast  coral- 
reefs  or  coral-  , 
islands.  The 
fishing-net  is 
interesting  in 
its  structure. 
Every  slender 
arm  is  covered 
with  little  vi- 
brating hairs 
orpaddles(too 
small  to  see  in  the  drawing),  which  are  constantly 
waving  to  and  fro  when  the  arms  are  spread  out. 
All  the  paddles  move  together,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  a  little  whirlpool  is  made  in  the  water 
around  each  animal,  and  the  bottom  of  the  whirl- 
pool leads  right  into  the  creature's  mouth,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 
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You  have  read  the  stories  (which  you  must 
not  be  tot)  ready  to  believe,  though)  of  the  great 
maelstrom,  or  whirlpool,  off  the  Norway  coast,  into 
which  boats  and  men  are  said  to  be  drawn,  and 
after  circling  round  and  round,  faster  and  faster, 
and  ever  approaching  the  middle,  are  at  length 
sucked  in  and  swallowed  up  by  the  mighty  waves. 
Well,  the  whirlpool  about  each  moss-animal  is 
equally  terrible,  in  its  way,  to  the  little  creatures 
swimming  in  the  water ;  for  if  they  once  come 
within  reach  there  is  no  escape  —  they  are  sucked 
in  and  swallowed  a/h't:  be- 
fore you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  And  here  I  must 
tell  you  something  curious. 
The  bodies  of  all  the  moss- 
animals  arc  joined  together, 
like  a  lot  of  Siamese  twins  ; 
so  that  whatever  each  one 
eats  benefits  all  the  rest, 
and  there  can  be  no  quar- 
reling among  them  over 
their  dinners. 

The  little  feathery  tufts 
on  the  lower  leaves  are 
animals,  too,  and  are  called  "^ 

Hydroids ;  and,  under  the 

microscope,  they  much  resemble  the  moss-animals. 
Like  them  they  have  separate  heads  and  mouths, 
but  their  bodies,  and  even  their  stomachs,  are 
all  joined  together. 

Besides  the  sea-slugs,  crabs,  barnacles,  Spiror- 
bcs,  liryozoa,  and  Hydroids,  many  other  little 
creatures  grew  fast  to  the  sea-weed.  But  I  must  not 
try  to  tell  you  about  these,  for  very  likely  you 
have  had  quite  enough  sea-weed  for  one  time. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  that  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  these  sea-weeds  in  mid-ocean,  drift- 
ing about  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  every  one  the 
home  of  a  little  society  more  or  less  like  the  one  I 
have  told  you  about. 

A  poet  once  said : 

'■  There  's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

And  no  doubt  our  little  crabs  anil  barnacles, 
with  their  queer  traveling  companions,  are  quite 
happy  and  well  content  in  their  floating  home, 
though  a  thousand  miles  from  land  and  bufietcd 
about  bv  winds  and  waves. 


riii".  civil. izi:i)  Kixi;  and   riii-:  skm  i-ha  rha  rois  mant. 

Hv  IlKi.KN  t.RAV  Conk. 


There  was  once  a  civilized 
King,  who  governed  a  highly- 
improved  kingdom.  Ilis  father 
and  grandfather  before  him 
had  been  men  of  inlcihgence 
and  enterprise,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  found 
.ilTairs  in  a  most  comfortable 
>  ondition.  His  palace  was 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  had 
elevators,  electric  bells,  and  all 
Ti.i  KiM.'s  MINISTERS,  inodern  conveniences.  He  was 
anxious  to  complete  the  work 
begun  by  his  ancestors,  and  to  make  life  the  easi- 
est possible  business  for  himself  and  all  his  sub- 
jects. He  therefore  encouraged  inventors  to  perfect 
new  plans  for  labor-saving  machines  of  every  kind. 
He  formed  the  Royal  Council  into  a  Committee 
on  Patent  Rights,  and  for  a  long  while  its  mem- 
bers were  kept  exceedingly  busy.  But  by  and  by 
nearly  everything  was  invented  and  patented  — 
more  contrivances,  of  course,  than  you  or  I  ever 
heard  of  or  imagined.  The  whole  country  was  one 
whiz  and  whir  of  machines  and  engines,  and  most 
people  had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  could  not  even 
shell  peas,  or  catch  fish,  or  play  chess.  Then  the 
King  was  nearlv  contented.  But  there  were  two 
tilings  still  on  his  mind.  He  saw  that  there  was 
too  much  time  on  hand  among  his  subjects,  and 
nobody  had  yet  invented  a  machine  to  use  up  time ; 
in  fact,  there  was  great  need  of  a  machine  to 
kill  the  time  saved  by  the  other  machines.  And, 
besides  this,  there  was  a  region  just  beyond  the 
northern  border  of  his  kingdom,  governed  by  a 
certain  Count,  who  happened  to  be  a  semi-barbar- 
ous Giant.  This  region  remained  almost  entirely 
unimproved,  and  the  King  could  not  rest  until  he 
had  made  some  effort  to  civilize  it.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  persuade  the  Giant  than 
to  command  him,  especially  as  the  territory  was 
really  hi.>.  So  he  determined  to  invite  this  Giant 
to  his  court,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a  messenger 
boy  with  a  polite  note,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
Count  ISurlybear's  company. 

This  messenger  boy's  name  was  Jimmy,  and  he 
was  a  very  small,  bright  lad,  with  short,  sandy 
hair  and  a  great  many  freckles.  He  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  by  train,  to  the  Iwrder  of  the 
kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the  journey,  as  he  bought  a 


quantity  of  roasted  peanuts  in  the  cars,  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows  and  whistled  most  of  the  time. 
By  and  by  he  came  to  the  terminus  of  the  last 
railroad,  and  after  that  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by 
stage-coach.  The  coaches  were  immense  in  the 
Giant's  country,  and  when  there  happened  to  be 
no  other  passengers,  the  messenger  boy  felt  very 
lonely  after  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wore  off,  and 
bounced  about  when  the  road  was  rough,  like  a 
single  little  grain  of  corn  popping  in  an  unusually 
big  popper.  He  was  glad  when  the  coach  stood 
waiting  a  while  at  some  village  inn,  as  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  and  play  marbles  with  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood.  The  marbles  and  the 
boys  were  inconveniently  large,  but  Jimmy  gener- 
ally won  in  spite  of  that,  and  could  also  teach  them 
some  novelties  and  improvements  in  the  game. 

In  his  own  good  time  he  came  to  the  Giant's 
castle,  but  found  difficulty  in  getting  admitted.  He 
had  expected  merely  to  have  to  ring  loudly,  and 
when  the  bell  was  answered,  to  say  "Burlybear?" 
and  hand  in  the  note,  and  his  book,  and  the  pen- 
cil which  he  kept  dull  on  purpose.  But  as  there 
was  a  horn  to  wind  instead,  hung  very  high,  he 
had  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the  moat,  swing  his 
feet,  and  pitch  pennies,  until  somebody  happened 
to  come.  They  were  improved  pennies,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  coin  which  we  have  seen. 

.Ml  this  took  days  and  days,  and  meantime  the 
King  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  other  matter 
which  was  worrying  him.  He  summoned  the 
Noblemen  of  the  Royal  Council,  and  proposed  to 
them  that  they  should  at  once  consider  some  plan 
for  using  up  the  waste  time  of  his  people. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  First  Nobleman,  "  I 
would  suggest  that  as  we  have  improved  nearly 
everything  else,  we  now  devote  ourselves  to  im- 
proving the  Public  Mind.  If  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  improved,  they  could  use  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  them." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  idea,"  said  the  King 
thoughtfully;  "but,  after  all,  we  already  have 
plenty  of  schools  ;  improved  ones,  too,  in  which 
the  condensed  extract  of  all  knowledge  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cars  of  the  children  by  our  new 
process." 

"If  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  explain," 
said  the  First  Nobleman,  putting  his  ghiss  in  his 
eye.  "  I  am  not  speaking  of  schools;  schools,  in 
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tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  have  really  noihin^' 
at  all  10  do  with  my  proposition,  which  is  simply, 
by  some  moans,  10  so  improve  what  I  might  call 
the  thinking-machine  of  every  boy,  and  even  every 
girl,  in  the  land,  that  all  waste  time  might  be  used 
up  in  thinking." 

■■  That  is    not  bad,"  said   the  King  doubtfully. 
"  Hut  what  would  all  this  thinking  produce  ?" 


(Oct. 


COURT    LIBRARIAN. 


"  I  am  afraid,  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Second 
Nobleman  in  a  low  tone, — "  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
needless  objections, —  but  1  am  afraid  it  would  be 
likely  to  produce  Books." 

"  That  would  be  most  unfortunate,"  said  the 
King,  "  as  there  are  already  so  many  books  that 
we  were  talking  about  an  act  for  the  suppression 
of  literature.  Let  us,  however,  have  the  e.xact 
facts  of  the  case.  I  will  call  for  the  Court  Librarian." 
And  His  Majesty  stepped  briskly  to  the  telephone. 

lie  had  rung  up  the  Royal  Central  Office  and 
had  just  been  put  into  communication  with  the 
Library,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace, when  the  semi-barbarous  Giant,  Count  Butly- 
bear,  entered  the  apartment  unannounced,  the 
footmen  having  been  so  exhausted  by  pulling  off 
his  boots,  which  were  as  tall  as  themselves,  that 
they  really  had  no  breath  left.  The  clever  King 
pretended  not  to  see  him,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show  off  the  telephone  sys- 
tem, seemingly  by  chance.  The  noblemen  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  course  could  not  sec  him  if  the 
King  did  not,  and  made  themselves  very  busy  with 
their  portfolios. 

"  Hallo!  hallo!  "said  His  Majesty  :  and  applying 
the  little  cup  to  his  ear,  he  awaited  with  a  ipiiet 
smile  the  response  of  the  Court  Librarian. 

Now  the  Librarian  was  a  nice  old  gentleman 
who  did  not  care  for  telephones,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing modern;   and  the  King  had  bothered   him 


considerably  about  card-catalogues,  patent  indexes, 
andotherthings  which  he  thought  unimportant.  He 
was  quite  absent-minded,  besides  being  deaf;  and 
at  present  he  was  deep  in  an  immense  folio,  prepar- 
ing for  a  treatise  in  which  he  intended  to  prove 
that  nothing  really  new  wasofany  real  consequence, 
and  that  everything  which  was  of  any  real  conse- 
quence was  not  really  new.  So  the  King  "  hallo- 
halloed  "  until  he  became  tired,  and  received  no 
reply  whatever.  The  Giant  Burlybear  did  not  al- 
together understand,  but  he  could  see  that  the 
King  was  provoked  and  disappointed,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  ridiculous  that  anybody  should 
be  talking  into  a  little  cup,  and  saying  nothing  but 
"Hallo!"  he  burst  out  laughing.  This  made  a 
tremendous  noise,  but  the  Royal  Council  did  not 
dare  to  notice  it.  Then  the  King  became  very 
angry,  and  ordering  the  Royal  Central  Office  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  instructed  the 
latter  instantly  to  confine  the  Court  Librarian  in  the 
most  improved  dungeon.  After  smoothing  his 
countenance,  he  next  turned  to  the  Giant,  and 
started  as  though  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
"  Why,  my  dear  Count !  "  he  exclaimed,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  1  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Pray, 
how  did  you  travel  ?  " 

"  In  my  boots,  of  course,"  said  Count  Burlybear 
gruffly.  He  was  a  neat-looking  Giant,  being,  as  I 
have  said,  only  semi-barbarous.  He  used  soap, 
and  dressed  in  the  English  style,  except  that  his 
overcoat  and  cap  were  furred  like  a  Russian's. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  King.  "  You  would  probably 
have  reached  here  earlier,  if  you  had  taken  one  of 
our  numerous  railroad  lines." 

■'  Don't  know  what  they  are,  and  don't  care." 
said  the  Giant.  '•  .Magic  boots  are  good  enough 
for  me." 

"But  surely."  said  the  King,  '"you  must  have 
seen " 

"Can't  pay  any  attention  to  such  things,"  said 
the  Giant.  "  I  go  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  with  my 
magic  boots,  and  don't  stop  to  look  nt  such  non- 
sense." 

The  King  smiled  indulgently,  for  it  had  been 
proved  long  ago  that  there  never  were  any  magic 
boots  in  all  the  world. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  your  boots,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  are  stupid,  heavy,  old-fash- 
ioned, slow-going  articles.  Now  1  '11  tell  you  what 
we  'II  do.  We  'II  have  a  go-as-you-please  race  to 
my  city  of  Balderdash,  five  hundretl  miles  away : 
and  the  one  that  comes  in  second  shall  perform 
any  labor  the  winner  may  command."  This  was 
very  cunning  of  the  King,  .as  it  would  be  an  easy 
way  of  getting  the  Giant  to  do  exactly  what  he 
wished.  "  If  you  have  confidence  in  your  boots," 
he  concluded,  "  you  will  agree  to  this." 
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"Contidencc  in  my  boots!"  cried  the  (liant. 
"  I  should  think  1  had.  It 's  a  bargain  ;  wc  Ml  start 
now.  Brin^;  my  boots,  there  !  "  he  roared ;  and  in 
came  the  poor  footmen,  staggering  and  tugging 
with  his  great  boots. 

•■  Oh,  wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,"  said  the  King 
soothingly.  "You  h.ive  n't  dined."  And  before 
dmner  he  secretly  ordered  his  pet  locomotive,  his 
special  car,  provided  with  all  the  luxuries  you  can 
imagine,  and  a  single  baggage-car  stored  with  the 
necessary  machines  which  now  took  the  place  of  a 
personal  retinue,  to  lie  in  waiting  in  a  tunnel  not 
far  from  the  palace. 

.'Vt  dinner  (which  was  wonderfully  good, —  they 
h.id  raisin-puffs  and  whipped  cream  for  dessert), 
Count  Burlybear  got  into  a  better  humor;  and  the 
two  started  upon  their  race  in  a  perfectly  friendly 
way.  The  Giant  had  taken  off  his  furred  coat,  and 
the  King  had  put  on  a  light  crown.     His  Majesty 


tlying  smoke.  He  took  no  more  interest  in  these 
things  than  if  they  had  been  the  shiny  threads  of 
spider-webs,  or  the  openings  of  ant-hills.  The  King 
sauntered  on  till  the  (iiant  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
quietly  got  into  his  special  car,  sat  do«n  in  a  plush- 
covered  revolving  chair,  and  unfokletl  an  improved 
newspaper.  He  felt  peaceful  and  happy,  and  after 
a  few  minutes,  lulled  by  the  rapid  motion,  he  fell 
into  a  doze.  Soon,  however,  he  was  awakened  by 
a  shock  and  a  great  crashing  noise.  He  sprang 
up  ;  there  was  loud,  confused  talking  outside,  and 
the  train  did  not  seem  to  be  moving. 

•'  What  's  this  ?  What  's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the 
King;  and  he  rang  for  the  porter. 

The  porter  did  not  come  at  once,  and  when  he 
did  appear  his  face,  though  polite,  was  troubled. 

"  May  it  please  Your  M.ijesty,"  said  he,  "a  strange 
and  unfortunate  occurrence " 

"  Collision  ? " 


:rt  librarian. —  he  objects  to  telephones. 


began  to  walk  along  at  an  ordinary  pace,  with  a 
walking-stick  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  intended  to 
go  the  whole  distance  on  foot.  The  Giant  looked 
at  him  with  a  good-natured,  but  rather  contemptu- 
ous smile  ;  for  he  could  see  that  the  King  was  noth- 
ing of  a  walker.  Indeed,  most  of  the  people  of  that 
country  were  weak,  because,  nearly  everything  be- 
ing done  by  machinery,  they  took  little  muscular 
exercise. 

The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing,  as  he  thought  of  the  special  car, 
lying  in  the  tunnel,  and  how  much  faster  his  pet 
locomotive  could  go  than  poor  ignorant  IJurlybcar's 
boots. 

Off  went  the  Giant,  striding  away  at  a  rapid  rate 
over  the  hill-tops,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
shmy  steel  rails  that  ran  in  all  directions  through 
the  land,  the  trestles  and  tunnels  and  whistles  and 


"  Nay,  sire,"  replied  the  porter.  "  We  arc  now, 
as  Your  Majesty  doubtless  perceives,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Cinderchoke  Tunnel.  During  a 
trifling  delay,  caused  by  a  hot-box,  a  huge  bowlder 
of  rock  fell  from  the  hillside  with  great  violence, 
slightly  damaging  our  locomotive,  and  obstructing 
the  track." 

"  Of  course  they  have  telegraphed  back  for  assist- 
ance ? "  said  the  King  in  some  excitement. 

"  That,  Your  M.ijesty,"  said  the  porter  regret- 
fully, "'is  the  worst  of  it ;  something  mysterious 
has  happened  behind  us,  and  the  telegraph  wires 
are  down." 

The  King  lost  his  improved  temper,  and  for  sev- 
eral minutes  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  porter. 
He  would,  perhaps,  have  been  still  more  excited, 
had  he  known  how  it  all  happened.  The  Cliant's 
magic  boots  were  really  quite  fast:  and  besides,  he 
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was  able  to  go  straight  on,  while  the  railroad  some- 

■a^^  , ,       ^       .  __^,^  times  curved   around   the  hills.      When   the   King's 

/r^  sRK         if     •'   ■  '  V     .'^'^^^  tr.iin  came  to  a   standstill  on  account  of  the  hot-box 

the  Giant  was  not  far  in  the  rear ;  and  he  was  able  to  pass 
it  before  it  was  ready  to  start  again.  In  doing  so  he  ac- 
cidentally knocked  down  the  huge  bowlder  with  one  of  his 
boots,  which  had  enormous  power  when  they  were  once 
set  going.  As  for  the  telegraph  wires  behind,  those  had 
been  broken  in  the  same  way,  at  a  point  where  the  Giant's 
^  X    la«HfiKB«aBSBi-^■  jA-fc_— ^i^      ''''''^  "^'^'^  ^^'^  '""^  "■'^  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of 

{^*Vv,j    ^> •  •^r^^^^"^''^         'lie  |K)les;  and  the  Giant  had  only  growled  a  little  as  he 

tripped,  making  no  more  of  the  affair  than  if  some  mis- 
chievous boy  had  been  tying  knots  in  the  grass. 

Next  morning,  as  he  was  comfortably  having  his 
breakfast  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  city  of  Balderdash, 
with  four  napkins  tucked  under  his  chin,  and  eating  a 
great  many  boiled  eggs  at  once,  the  King  entered  the 
dining-room  looking  extremely  crestfallen. 

"  Good  morning.  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  grin.  "  You  see  1  was  right  to  have  confidence 
in  my  boots." 

"What  do  \()u  wish  me  to  do?"  asked  the  King, 
dolefully. 

"  You  must  get  yourself,"  said  the  Giant  Rurlybear, 
"  a  pair  of  magic  boots." 

"  And  how  is  that  to  bo  done  "'  "  inquired  the  civilized 
King. 

"  1  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  after  breakfast."  said  the  Giant,  spreading  half  a  loaf  of  bread  like  a 
biscuit.  "It  's  rather  a  difficult  matter.  You  have  to  kill  a  wild  bull  with  one  blue  eye  and 
a  frizzly  tail  by  moonlight,  without  assistance  or  weapons  ;  and  you  must  tan  his  hide  and  make 
the  boots  yourself.     Rut  I    '11  give  you  the  full  particulars  later." 

"  But  how  long  will  this  take  ?  "  said  the  King,  in  distress ;  for  he  did  not  like  to  think  of  meeting 
that  kind  of  an  animal  by  moonlight,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  his  kingdom 
while  he  was  away  on  the  expedition. 

"  Oh,  about  a  year  and  a  day,"  said  the  Count.  "  IVrh.ips  you  had  belter  appoint  a  regent." 
The  King  thought  a  while.  He  did  not  like  to  choose  any  of  the  members  of  his  Council,  because 
they  would  be  likely  to  do  new  things,  which  he  preferred  to  do  himself.  Then  he  remembered 
the  messenger  boy  who  had  so  faithfully  done  his  duty  in  delivering  the  note  to  the  Count,  and  the 
Court  Librarian,  who  had  been  so  hastily  imprisoned  without  trial,  and  who  would  at  least  be  certain 
not  to  do  anything  new.  He  tore  two  pieces  of  paper  from  an  old  letter  which  he  had  in  hii 
pocket  ;  one  was  long  and  the  other  was  short.  He  shut  them  up  in  a  railway  guide,  with  the 
ends  showing,   and   asked   Count    Burlybear   to  pull  one  out.     The  Giant  drew  out  the  short  one. 
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So  tlie  messenger  boy  reigned  over  the  improved  wish,  anil   plenty  of  time   to   work   at   the   great 

kingdom  for  a  year  and  a  day.     And  the  Court  treatise  in  which  he  intended  to  prove  that  noth- 

Librarian  was  just   as   well   pleased   that   it   had  ing  really  new  was  of  any  real  consequence,  and 

not  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  regent,  for  in  the  im-  that   everything   which    was   of    any    real    conse- 

proved  dungeon  he   had  everything  heart  could  quencc  was  not  really  new. 
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"  Rain,  rain,  Ro  away. 
Come  again  another  da 


Oh,  the  dancing  leaves  are  merry. 

And  the  bloss'ming  grass  is  glad. 
But  the  river  's  too  rough  for  the  ferry, 

.And  the  sky  is  low  and  sad. 

Yet  the  daisies  shake  with  laughter 

.\s  the  surly  wind  goes  by, 
For  they  know  what  is  hurrying  after, 

As  they  watch  the  dim,  gray  sky ; 

The  clovers  are  rosy  with  s;iying  — 
(The  buttercups  bend  lo  hear) 


Oh,  be  patient,  it  's  only  delaying  — 
He  glad,  for  it  's  very  near !  " 

The  blushing  pimpernel  clpses. 
It  is  n't  because  it  grieves  — 

And  down  in  the  g.irden,  the  roses 
Smile  out  from  their  lattice  of  leaves 

Such  gladness  has  stirred  the  tlowers ! 

Yet  children  only  complain  : 
Oil,  what  is  the  use  of  showers?" 
"(-)h,  whv  tloes  it  ever  rain?" 


I  used  to  know  a  ISiljjed  iMid-  "  bilged"  was,  or  how  it  felt  to  be  in  that  condi- 
shipinan.  He  was  rather  a  lion.  Hut  as  he  seemed  to  take  it  hard  we  con- 
nice  sort  of  fellow,  and  we  got  eluded  that  it  must  be  an  uncommonly  bad  thing 
along  together  very  well.  But  wc  to  have,  and  wc  came  to  an  understanding  among 
should  have  liked  him  much  bet-  ourselves  not  to  bother  him  by  talking  about  it.  I 
tor,  at  first,  I  think,  if  he  had  not  think  that  he  understood  our  good  intentions  and 
been  so  dismal  a  char.icter.  I  was  grateful  to  us  for  trying  to  do  the  handsome 
never  did  know  any  boy  (except  a  thing  by  him.  Anyhow,  he  certainly  tried  to  make 
li  boy  whom  wc  named  the  "Sea-  himself  agreeable,  in  a  cheerfully-dismal  sort  of 
Calf,"  because  he  was  all  the  time  blubbering)  who  fashion;  and  sometimes  he  succeeded, 
seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  miserable.  Why,  I  've  His  first  success  was  won  by  splicing  the  clothes- 
known  that  bilged  Midshipman  to  refuse  to  join  a  line.  In  the  interest  of  Science,  a  lot  of  us  had 
swimming  party  of  five  .is  good  fellows  as  ever  borrowed  the  clothes-line  from  the  laundry  and 
walked  —  I  was  one  of  them,  myself  —  and  to  had  begun  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments 
spend  all  the  afternoon  of  a  half-holiday  in  moping,  on  tlie  Lcvitation  of  Solids.  For  want  of  belter  solids 
None  of  us  knew  much  aliout  him  except  that  lo  work  with,  we  were  using  ourselves  —  each  one  of 
he  had  been  a  midshipman  and  had  been  bilged,  us  knew  about  how  much  he  weighed  —and  we 
This  much  he  said  himself,  wlien  Clarence  Del-  were  levitating  ourselves  up  into  some  remarkably 
wiler,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  asked  him  about  him-  (ine  chestiuit-trees.  In  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
self  on  the  first  day  that  he  came  to  the  school.  He  experiment  —  we  had  I'ud  Douglass  up  in  the  air- 
did  n't  begin  regularly,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  the  clothes-line  broke.  It  was  a  new  line,  but  Pud 
term,  and  so  he  was  something  of  a  curiosity.  '  was  too  much  for  it.  Luckily,  he  was  only  about 
'•  Yes,"  he  said  sadly,  "  1  was  a  midshipman  at  ten  feet  up,  and  the  tumble  did  n't  hurt  him.  But 
Annapolis,  but  I  was  bilged!"  Then  he  turned  the  clothes-line  separated  into  two  pieces;  and 
away  and  looked  as  if  he  might  take  to  crying—  what  made  it  worse  was  that  the  break  w.\s  just 
blinky  .ibout  the  eyes,  you  know.  about  in  the  middle. 

Now,  not  one  of  us  had  the  least  idea  of  what  Wc  were  in  something  of  a  dilemma.     We  knew 
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that  a  knot  in  the  midillc  of  the  new  line  would 
excite  critical  comment,  and  probably  would  lead 
to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  For,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  obtained  the  line  rather 
informally,  the  chestnut-trees  were  quite  out-of- 
bounds.  We  fell  low  in  our  minds.  Then  we 
all  went  back  to  the  school  and  were  as  dismal 
as  possible.  However,  we  comforted  ourselves 
a  little  by  abusing  Pud  for  being  so  inordinately 
fat. 

Close  by  the  wood-shed  we  fell  in  with  the  Bilged 
.Midshipman,  lie  was  in  his  usual  mournful  mood; 
but  we  were  mournful  too,  so  we  stopped  to  tell 
him  of  our  tribulations. 

"  Pooh  I  "  said  the  Bilged  Midshipman,  when  we 
had  told  our  tale  of  woe.     "  Is  that  all  ? " 

We  said  that  it  was,  and  that  we  rather  thouv,'ht 
it  was  more  than  enough. 

"Pooh  !"  said  he  again  (he  was  a  great  fellow 
to  say  "  Pooh  !  ").  "  Just  you  let  me  have  the  line 
and  I  '11  splice  it  so  its  own  mother  won't  know  it 's 
been  broken  !  " 

W'e  were  too  much  pleased  to  stop  for  argument 
with  him  over  a  clothes-line's  having  a  mother,  and 
we  all  sat  down  in  a  row  behind  the  wood-shed,  and 
little  Billy  Jcnks  pulled  the  line  out  from  under  his 
jacket.  What  Billy  wished  to  do,  was  to  go 
straight  to  the  Doctor  and  tell  him  all  about  it  and 
offer  to  pay  for  the  clothes-line  —  but  that  always 
was  Billy's  way. 

The  Bilged  Midshipman  really  seemed  almost 
cheerful  for  once;  and  he  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
He  made  what  he  called  a  "long  splice."  It  was 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  He  untwisted  two 
strands  of  the  rope  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  then 
he  "crutched  them  together,"  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  untwisted  some  more  from  one  of  the  ends, 
and  into  the  space  where  the  strand  had  been  he 
twisted  a  strand  from  the  other  end.  He  did  this 
both  ways  from  the  '"crutch,"  and  ended  up  by 
tucking  all  the  ends  snugly  away.  When  he  had 
cut  the  ends  off  smoothly  and  had  rolled  the  rope 
under  his  foot,  it  would  have  taken  a  pretty  good 
pair  of  eyes  to  see  that  it  ever  h.ad  been  broken  I 
It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  to  us,  and  only  pru- 
dential reasons  kept  us  from  giving  the  Bilged 
Midshipman  three  cheers  on  the  spot.  But  we  all 
shook  hands  with  him  and  told  hini  solemnly  that 
we  thought  that  he  was  "a  brick."  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  seemed  really  pleased.  Then  he  subsided 
suddenly  and  his  countenance  grew  as  dismal  as 
Clarence  Detwiler's  on  the  day  when  he  ate  more 
green  apples  than  were  good  for  him. 

"  What's  the  use  of  it  all  ?"  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self. "  I 'm  bilged,  —  bilged!"  Then  he  went  sor- 
rowfully away. 

After  that  he  often  did  bits  of  knotting  ru>f| 
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splicing  for  us,  and  seemed  to  find  it  r.ilher  com- 
forting. But  he  always  ended  by  going  moping 
off,  muttering  to  himself  something  about  bilging. 
It  was  very  mysterious. 

We  looked  up  "bilged"  in  the  dictionary,  and 
found  that  it  was  "  nautical"  and  meant  "  having 
a  fracture  in  the  bilge."  As  applied  to  a  mid- 
shipman, the  "  nautical"  was  good;  but  the  rest 
was  n't.  To  cut  things  short,  I  may  say  that  we 
all  were  completely  puzzled.  Finally,  we  con- 
cluded to  have  the  matter  settled  definitely.  It 
was  growing  too  rasping  to  be  borne.  So  we  called 
a  meeting  of  the  school  and  elected  Clarence  Del- 
wilcr  Chairman,  and  little  Billy  Jenks  Secretary — 
not  because  there  was  anything  in  particular  for 
a  secretary  to  do,  but  because  we  wanted  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  Billy.  You  see,  Billy's  father 
had  just  failed  and  he  was  naturally  a  little  cut 
up  about  it. 

When  the  meeting  was  fairly  under  way,  the 
chairman  appointed  Pud  Douglass  and  me,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Two  to  bring  in  the  Bilged  Midshipman. 
As  he  was  just  around  the  corner  of  the  wood-shed, 
waiting  to  be  brought,  this  did  not  take  long  — 
and  he  could  have  been  brought  even  sooner  if 
"Clumsy"  Skimples  had  n't  tumbled  down  from 
above  among  the  rafters  just  as  the  procession  was 
entering,  and  so  spoiled  the  effect.  But  "Clumsy  " 
w.is  always  tumbling  down  from  somewhere  or 
other, —  he  generally  kept  himself  bumped  black 
and  blue,  —  so  nobody  minded  it  much. 

Dctwiler  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  explained 
that  we  all  were  curious  to  know  how  a  fellow  who 
seemed  to  be  all  right  could  be  bilged,  if  the  dic- 
tionary gave  the  true  meaning  of  the  word;  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  press  him  too  hard  upon  a 
delicate  subject ;  but  that,  as  we  now  cherished  a 
very  high  esteem  for  him  as  a  companion  and  as 
a  —  a  boy,  we  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  if  he  would  explain  this  mysterious  matter 
once  and  for  all.  Dctwiler  was  a  capital  hand  at 
speech-making,  and  this  speech  was  even  better 
than  usual.  When  he  concluded,  we  all  clapped 
our  hands,  and  then  we  looked  at  the  Bilged 
Midshipman  and  wailed  for  him  to  begin. 

He  blinked  his  eyes  for  a  minute  or  two,  in 
his  queer,  sorrowful  way,  and  then  he  braced  up 
and  said  he  supposed  he  might  as  well  tell  about 
it,  and  have  done  with  it;  —  we'd  all  been  kind 
to  him  and  we  had  a  right  to  know. 

"  V'ou  see,"  said  the  Bilged  Midshipman,  "down 
at  Annapolis  '  bilged  '  is  wh.il  they  call  it  when  a 
cadet  fails  to  pass  his  examinations,  or  is  sent 
adrift  for  misconduct.  It  'sa  sea  term,  and  means 
that  a  barrel,  or  cask,  is  stove  in  and  done  for; 
a  cadet  is  done  for  when  the  Academy  throws  him 
r.K,r\f. .,,!.  ,r,,!  ^.,  ii,,.  .:  ..|,,rs  say  that  he  is  bilged. 
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That 's  all ;  —  /  was  bil^^cd  —  terribly  !  "  Then  lie 
hitched  up  liis  trousirs  in  sailor  fashion  —  he  was 
as  fond  of  this  action  as  Dick  Dcadeye  —  and  looked 
dismaler  than  ever. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  telling,"  said  Clarence  Det- 
wiler,  "  the  meeting  would  like  very  much  to  know 
what  bilged  you.  Everybody  in  favor  of  his  telling 
what  bilged  him,  will  please  say  '  aye.' "  (Of 
course  we  all  said  "aye.")  "The  ayes  have  it, 
gentlemen." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Bilged  Midshipman,  in  a  most 
forlorn  and  solemn  way,  "it  was  a  cat;  a  big, 
black  Tom-cat  !  Yes,  I  know  it  sounds  queer,  but 
it 's  true,  all  the  same  ;  that  cat  finished  my  naval 
career  —  /'//j,v.'/ me  !  You  see,  it  happened  in  this 
way:  It  was  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  at 
the  Academy,  and  my  prospects  were  bright.  I 
had  passed  the  examinations  and  stood  well  up  in 


my  class,  and  the  professors  seemed  to  like  me. 
Hut  1  could  n't  get  along  comfortably  with  the 
Commandant  of  Cadets.  He  was  a  peppery  sort 
of  a  man,  a  Commander  in  the  service  ;  and  he  had 
a  way  of  snapping  a  fellow  up  short  and  setting  him 
down  hard,  that  made  it  uncomfortable  to  get 
along  with  him.  And  then  he  never  would  listen 
to  what  a  fellow  had  to  say.  He  was  always  talking 
about  discipline.  His  pet  speech  was  :  '  The  disci- 
pline of  the  service  demands,  my  boy,  that  when  I 
give  an  order  you  are  to  obey  it,  instantly  and  im- 
plicitly. Discipline  and  argument  are  utterly  in- 
compatible.' He  'd  say  this  over  a  dozen  limes  a 
day  :  and  so  wc  always  called  him  '  Old  Discipline.' 
"  Well,  1  had  a  way  of  sliding  into  scrapes  and 
Old  Discipline  had  a  way  of  catching  me.  At  last 
things  began  to  look  squally.  The  Admiral  —  who 
was  a  trump  —  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  good 
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l;ilkinj;-to,  just  such  a  talkinj;-to  as  my  father 
^ivcs  mo  soinotimcs ;  and  he  made  mc  sec  that 
it  really  would  n't  do  for  me  to  be  careless,  if  1 
'ever  hoped  to  be  an  officer  and  a  credit  to  the 
service,'  as  he  put  it.  He  was  just  as  kind  as  he 
could  be,  but  he  wound  up  by  telling  me  that  I 
must  steer  a  straight  course  or  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  and,  to  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
consequences  would  be,  he  said  that  if  1  was  re- 
p<irted  to  him  again  I'or  misconduct  during  the 
term  I  certainly  would  be  sent  adrift  from  the 
Academy.  I  promised  him  with  all  my  heart  that 
1  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  then  and  there.  And 
then  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  kind  way,  shook 
hands  with  me  and  said  that  he  was  sure  I  re.illy 
meant  to  be  steady,  and  would  live  to  bo  as  good 
an  officer  as  ever  trod  a  deck." 

The  Bilged  Midshipm.in  stopped  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  seemed  very  low  in  his  mind.  '■  It 
m.tkes  me  feel  dismal,"  he  said  presently,  "  when 
I  think  what  the  .Admiral  must  think  of  mc  now. 
But  it  was  n't  my  fault  that  1  was  bilged  —  at  least, 
not  entirely. 

■■  For  a  week  or  two  after  I  was  '  warned,'  1  was 
the  best-behaved  cadet  in  the  .Academy.  '  Old 
Discipline'  was  on  the  lookout  to  catch  me  tripping, 
but  1  was  on  the  lookout  not  to  trip,  and  he 
could  n't.  Two  or  three  times  he  thought  he 
had  me,  for  the  cadets  were  always  playing  tricks 
on  him,  but  every  time  it  turned  out  to  be  some- 
body else,  and  I  was  not  in  the  wrong. 

"  But  he  did  catch  me  at  last,  and  that  wretch 
of  a  black  Tom-cat  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
cat  w.is  a  good-for-nothing  sort  of  a  cat  that  used 
to  drift  about  the  Academy  grounds  by  the  kitchen. 
It  was  forever  getting  picked  up  by  the  cadets  and 
put  into  places  where  a  cat  did  n't  belong  —  such 
.as  the  professors'  desks  and  the  offices'  hat-boxes. 

"  Well,  one  day  it  happened  that  the  Command- 
ant had  to  go  down  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for 
some  stores,  and  a  detail  of  cadets  was  told  off  to  go 
with  him.  On  the  strength  of  my  recent  good  con- 
duct I  was  put  in  the  detail ;  and  I  was  glad  enough 
to  have  the  little  cruise.  Just  as  the  tug  was  push- 
ing off  from  the  .Academy  wharf,  '  Old  Discipline  ' 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  his  valise  —  and  as  he 
was  going  to  stay  all  night  at  Norfolk  and  go  to  a 
ball,  and  as  the  valise  contained  his  dress-uniform, 
leaving  it  behind  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  he 
ordered  the  tug  back  to  the  wharf  and,  as  I  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  standing  close  by  him,  he 
directed  mc  to  jump  ashore  and  run  up  to  the 
.Academy  and  get  it.  It  was  in  his  room,  he  said, 
all  re.idy.  Now  this  was  orderly-scr\'ice,  and  he 
had  no  business  to  send  mc  on  it.  But  I  did  not 
dare  to  hesitate ;  and  I  feared,  too,  that  if  I  made 
the  Icist  objection,  he  wouM  <.r.f.r  i,,.-  .<l..>r.-   md 
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go  off  without  me.  1  did  n't  like  to  give  in  when 
1  knew  I  was  right,  but  neither  did  I  like  to  lose 
the  cruise;  so  away  I  went  as  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me. 

"  I  found  the  valise  all  right,  seized  it  and 
bylted  back  to  the  tug  —  but  I  hadn't  taken  a 
dozen  steps  before  I  thought  1  felt  scmiclhing  alive, 
squirming  around  inside  the  valise.  Then  it 
flashed  upon  me,  all  in  a  minute,  that  one  of  the 
fellows  had  stowed  the  old  black  Tom  there,  in  a 
coil  with  the  Commandant's  dress-uniform.  When 
I  found  that  the  Commandant,  in  his  hurry,  had 
left  his  keys  hanging  in  the  lock  of  the  valise,  the 
whole  business  w  as  clear  to  me,  and  1  just  chuckled 
with  delight.  I  put  the  keys  into  my  pocket  and 
hurried  toward  the  wharf.  But  before  I  reached 
the  tug  1  had  stopped  chuckling,  and  was  thinking 
over  the  matter  seriously.  Of  course  1  had  n't 
much  sympathy  with  the  Commandant,  but  I  could 
not  help  worrying  over  my  promise  to  the  Admiral 
that  I  would  keep  out  of  scrapes.  1  stopped  and 
attempted  to  open  the  valise ;  but  either  1  mistook 
the  key  or  failed  to  understand  the  lock,  for  I 
really  could  not  open  it.  I  tried  faithfully  until  I 
dared  delay  no  longer,  and  then  feeling  I  had  done 
my  best,  I  ran  for  tlic  tug.  Still,  1  was  very  un- 
easy, and  afraid  of  blame  or  something  worse.  To 
be  sure,  1  had  n't  put  the  cat  in  the  valise,  and  1 
did  n't  even  know,  positively,  that  there  was  a  cat 
in  it  at  all.  It  was  n't  my  valise  and  it  was  n't 
my  cat ;  and,  finally,  the  Commandant  had  no 
right  to  send  mc  on  orderly-duty.  This  was  one 
side  of  the  case.  On  the  other  was  my  promise 
to  the  Admiral  that  1  would  do  my  best  to  behave 
like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  while  I  remained  at 
the  Academy  —  and  I  could  n't  help  admitting  to 
myself  that  a  cadet  reasonably  suspected  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  stowing  a  cat  in  the  same 
valise  with  a  dress-uniform  might  well  be  thought 
neither  officer-like  nor  gentlemanly. 

"  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  by  the 
tune  I  got  down  to  the  tug,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  tell  the  Commandant  about  the  cat,  and 
thus  to  clear  my  conscience  of  breaking  my  promise 
to  the  Admiral;  and  1  must  confess  that  1  thought 
it  would  be  rather  good  fun  to  see  the  Commandant 
open  his  valise  and  let  black  'Tommy'  come 
bouncing  out  of  it  on  the  deck,  while  all  the  sailors 
and  cadets  would  be  grinning  at  the  jolly  lark  and 
at  the  way  '  Old  Discipline  '  would  rage  over  it. 
But,  as  things  turned  out,  I  did  n't  have  a  chance 
to  tell,  after  all,— more 's  the  pity!"  Here  the 
Bilged  Midshipman  stopped  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
be  miserable. 

"When  I  got  down  to  thi-  tug,"  he  went  on, 
"the  Commandant  was  hurried  and  flurried  — 
for  the  Admiral  had  come  down  to  the  dock  in  the 
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interval,    and    had   asked   why    the    lug    had    not  "  ISut  somehow,  iij;ht  in  the  thick  of  it  I  reineni- 

started  —  and    so,   as    I    tumbled    on    board    and  bcrcd  my  promise  to  the  Admiral.     So  I   gulped 

handed  him  his  keys,  he  bl.izcd  away:  down  the  lump,  by  a  great  effort,  and  began: 

'•  ■  Now,  sir,  I  shoidd  like  to  know  where  you         "  '  If  you  please,  sir,  I ' 

have  been   spending  the  morning.     Are  you    so  "'Hut   I   don't   please,'  he  said  angrily.      'Go 

utterly  incapable  of  all  useful  duty  that  you  can  not  below,  sir  ! ' 

run  an  errand  without  dawdling  over  it  all  day?  "'If  you  please,'  1  began  again,  for  I  w.is  deier- 

'lake  the  v.alise  below,  at  once,  and  remain  below     mined  to  do  my  duty.  '  in  the  valise  there  's ' 

until  we  reach  Norfolk!     Boatswain,  sec  that  the  "  1  don'l   think   lu   luinl  v  ii   i  I  \  .i^  saying,  he 


lines  are  cast  off.     Mr.  Pivot,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  gelling  under  way  immediately.' 

"  1  was  all  in  a  rage  at  this  unfair  attack.  It 
w.is  n't  my  fault  that  the  Commandant  had  come 
off  without  his  valise,  that  he  had  ordered  the  tug 
to  wait  while  he  sent  back  for  it,  and  that  the 
Admiral  had  comedown  and  caught  him  at  the  dock 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  well  down-stream; 
and  I  knert'  that  I  had  n't  dawdled  .i  bit.  Then,  to 
crown  it  all,  he  had  ordered  me  below  for  the  cruise, 
and  so  spoiled  every  bit  of  my  fun.  A  big  lump 
came  up  in  my  throat,  and  I  felt  rather  wicked. 


was  in  such  a  passion.  He  burst  out :  '  How  dare 
you  reply !  The  discipline  of  tlie  service  demands 
that  when  1  give  an  order  you  are  to  obey  it  in- 
stantly and  implicitly.  Discipline  and  argument 
are  utterly  incompatible.  Co  below,  this  instant! 
You  are  under  arrest.  1  shall  report  you  to  the 
Admiral  for  gross  misconduct  ! ' 

"That  settled  the  whole  thing.  There  w.as 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  1  went  down  into  the 
cabin  and  —  I  hope  you  fellows  won't  think  it  was 
mawkish-  I  just  burst  out  crying.  The  whole 
business  was  so  wretchedly  full  of  injustice.     Here 
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I  was  tryinj;  my  best  to  do  my  duty  ;is  an  officer 
nnd  a  gentleman,  and,  for  no  fault  of  mine,  I  was 
under  arrest  and  was  to  be  reported  for  mis- 
conduct." 

A  sort  of  sympathetic  tlirill  ran  around  llie  wood- 
shed. Clarence  Detwiler  formulated  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  by  observing  that  the  Commandant 
was  ••  a  terror  "  ;  and  little  Billy  Jenlcs  crossed  over 
fron>  the  secretary's  seat — on  the  saw-horse  — 
and  put  his  arm  over  the  Bilged  Midshipman's 
shoulder.  Billy  always  was  a  good-hcarteil  little 
'   ,'gar. 

.\fter  a  while  the  Bilged  Midshipman  went  on 
with  his  story  :  "  After  all,"  lie  said,  "  I  don't 
believe  that  the  Commandant  would  have  reported 
mc,  when  he  came  to  think  the  matter  over  quietly, 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  the  cat  —  and  he  certainly 
h.ad  a  right  to  raise  a  row  over  that  part  of  the 
performance.  You  see.  there  was  a  stiff  east- wind 
blowing  that  kicked  up  a  heavy  swell  in  the  bay, 
and  the  tug  rolled  and  tumbled  about  so  that  you 
fairly  h.id  to  •  hang  on  with  your  teeth  to  keep  your 
footing,'  as  one  of  the  cadets  said.  Down  in  tlie 
cabin,  things  went  bumping  around  in  a  very  reck- 
less sort  of  way,  and  I  had  to  stow  myself  between  a 
locker  and  the  after-bulkhead  to  keep  from  bumping 
about,  too.  The  valise  was  down  in  the  cabin  ;  and 
as  it  was  not  clewed  fast  it  had  the  range  of  the 
whole  place  —  sailing  away  first  to  starboard  and 
next  to  port,  and  then  taking  a  long  roll  up  and 
down  amidships,  as  the  tug  pitched  in  the  short 
seas.  Of  course  no  cat  was  going  to  stand  such 
nonsense  as  that  without  remonstrance ;  especially 
such  a  determined  old  scoundrel  as  Tommy.  At 
first  he  sent  up  a  lot  of  plaintive  '  me-ows  ! '  but 
presently,  when  he  found  that  '  me-owing '  did  n't 
do  any  good,  he  took  to  howling  at  the  very-  top 
of  his  voice,  and  trying  to  scratch  his  way  out. 
1  could  hear  the  sound  of  tearing  cloth  as  he 
rattled  his  claws  through  and  through  the  Com- 
mandant's dress-uniform,  and— as  I  w.asina  rather 
wicked  frame  of  mind  by  that  time — I  didn't 
object.  If  ever  poetical  justice  got  hold  of  a  fellow 
it  was  then  and  there  —  and  the  fellow  was  'Old 
Discipline  '  and  the  poetical  justice  was  that  ripping 
and  rasing  cat  who  was  tearing  those  ball-room 
clothes  to  scraps  and  tatters.  I  felt  in  my  bones 
that  there  w.is  a  tremendous  storm  ahead  for  me ; 
but  I  was  so  angry  that  I  had  n't  much  sympathy 
with  the  Commandant." 

The  wood-shed  responded  promptly  to  this  senti- 
ment, Clarence  Detw  iler  leading  a  roar  of  laughter 
at  the  Commandant's  expense.  Only  little  Billy 
Jenks  looked  solemn.  When  wc  had  got  through 
laughing  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  all  right 
so  far  as  the  Commandant  was  concerned,  but  he 
could  n't  help  feelin,'  th.it  it  was  rather  rough  on 
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the  old  cat.  (You  see,  Billy  was  a  very  soft- 
hearted little  chap  about  animals.  \Vliy,  that 
little  fellow  once  wanted  to  fight  Clarence  Det- 
wiler, who  was  three  years  older  and  a  whole  head 
taller  and  who  had  taken  boxing  lessons,  because 
Detwiler  was  going  to  drown  a  stray  puppy  so  as 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  could  bring  it  to  life  again 
by  a  plan  that  he  had  been  reading  about  in  some 
scientific  paper.  Detwiler  was  angry  at  first,  but 
Billy  was  so  much  in  earnest  about  it  that  he 
wound  up  by  shaking  hands  with  Billy  and  letting 
the  puppy  go  — "  sacrificing  Science  to  Friend- 
ship," as  he  explained  in  his  clever  way.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.) 

When  we  were  all  through  laughing,  the  Bilged 
Midshipman  continued  : 

'■  Well,  the  Commandant  did  not  go  to  the 
ball  !  He  came  back  to  the  Academy  the  next 
day,  raging,  and  the  storm  which  1  knew  to  be 
brewing  burst  out  at  once.  I  have  never  heard 
what  he  said  to  the  Admiral,  but  the  case  against 
me  was  black  enough.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  1  was  dismissed  from  the  Academy  right 
out-of-hand — just  'bilged'  without  being  sum- 
moned or  having  a  chance  to  say  a  word  in  my 
own  defense.  This  seemed  to  me  the  crowning 
injustice  of  all.  I  did  not  think  that  the  Admiral 
would  have  treated  me  in  that  way,  and  I  had  ex- 
pected to  make  it  all  right  when  I  was  summoned  : 
for,  you  see,  I  really  had  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and 
could  have  explained  the  whole  matter  so  that  the 
Admiral  and  all  other  officers  would  have  seen 
that  I  was  not  to  blame.  But  1  had  been  in  mis- 
chief several  times  since  I  entered  the  Academy  and 
so  everybody  believed  I  had  been  larking  again  : 
and  so  I  came  to  grief.  Instead  of  believing  mc  in- 
nocent until  I  was  proved  guilty,  I  was  believed 
guilty  from  the  start,  —  for  there  certainly  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  evidence  against  me, —  and  I  was  n't 
given  even  an  opportunity  to  prove  my  innocence. 

''  But  I  did  n't  see  all  this  as  plainly  then,  as  I 
do  now,  and  I  was  angry  at  the  clear  injustice  which 
had  been  done  me,  and  concluded  that  the  sooner 
1  got  away  from  the  Academy  the  better.  If  the 
■Vdmiral  did  not  believe  in  me  after  my  promise, 
it  was  he  who  was  not  behaving  like  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  this  time.  I  hated  him,  and  I  hated 
everybody,  myself  included ;  and  I  was  eager  to 
get  away,  and  so  I  did  n't  even  try  to  explain 
matters  and  have  my  dismissal  canceled.  The 
Admiral  had  lost  faith  in  mc,  and  that  settled  the 
whole  matter. 

"  And  so,  the  short  and  long  of  it  was,  that  I  was 
'  bilged  '—  kicked  out  of  the  service  in  disgrace  — 
all  because  some  other  fellow  had  put  that  miser- 
able black  cat  in  with  '  Old  Discipline's  '  dress-uni- 
form !     That  's  all  there  is  to  tell.    And  the  reason 
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1  'm  SI)  miscrabii.-  is  ihat  I  cnn'l  help  thinking  all 
the  time  (hat  if  1  'd  kept  reasonably  steady  from 
the  start  1  shoidd  not  have  been  dismissed  at  all. 
It  was  the  eat  that  finished  me,  but  the  root  of  the 
whole  wretched  business  was  my  bad  name. 

■•  1  dill  love  the  service  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  d  ^ive  almost  anythinjj  to  yet  back  into  it  again  ; 
but  1  'm  nut  of  it  forever  —  .ind  1  've  nobody  but  my- 
self to  thank  for  my  bad  luck  !  " 

The  I{ilj;ed  .Midshipman  sat  down  on  the  pile  of 
kindliny-wood  just  behind  him  and  blinked  his  eyes 
quickly.  1'  m  not  sure  that  he  would  n't  have 
broken  down  altogether,  but  just  then  Clumsy 
Skimplcs  managed  to  tumble  from  the  top  of  the 
wood-pile,  bringinga  whole  load  of  wood  down  with 
him,  and  this  raised  a  general  laugh,  and  gave 
the  Bilged  Midshipman  time  to  recover.  When 
Clumsy  had  finished  piling  up  the  wood,  and  things 
were  quiet  again,  Clarence  Det«iler  made  a  very 
h.indsome  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  Bilged  .Mid- 
shipman how  sorry  we  all  felt  for  him  and  how  badly 
we  thought  that  he  had  been  treated  "  while  in  the 
service  of  our  common  country  "  (Detwiler  said  that 
over  twice,  and  we  all  applauded) ;  and  how,  in 
short,  we  all  hoped  that  it  would  n't  happen  again. 
Others  of  us  made  sympathetic  speeches,  and  the 
meeting  wound  up  by  adopting  a  preamble  and  res- 
olutions in  which  we  just  gave  it  to  the  United 
States  (government  in  general  and  to  the  Comman- 
dant at  the  Xaval  .Academy  in  particular. 

But  what  seemed  to  please  the  Bilged  Midship- 
man more  than  anything  else,  was  the  way  in  which 
little  Billy  jenksgotup  from  the  saw-horse,  walked 
across  the  wood-shed  and  said  that  he  thought  the 
Bilged  Midshipman  was  a  "  gentleman,  all  the  way 
through  !  "  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  honor  of 
shaking  hands  with  him.  So  Billy  and  the  Bilged 
Midshipman  solemnly  shook  h.mds,  and  then  the 
small  chap,  in  his  dignified  way,  walked  back 
across  the  wood-shed  and  sat  down  on  the  saw-horse 
again.  Billy  was  such  a  queer  little  dick  !  He  was 
always  doing  odd,  old-fashioned  things  in  the  most 
natural  sort  of  a  way  ;  —  and  yet,  when  you  came 
to  think  about  them,  you   always   saw  that  they 
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were  just  the  right  things  to  do,  and  you  could  n't 
help  respecting  Billy  for  doing  them.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn fact  that  there  was  more  real,  downright  dig- 
nity about  that  little  fellow  th.in  there  was  about 
Clarence  Detwiler  himself — though,  of  course,  no- 
body at  the  school  would  have  dared  say  so.  And 
so  the  Bilged  .Midshipman  seemed  better  pleased 
with  Billy's  shaking  hands  with  him  that  way,  than 
he  was  w  ith  our  vote  of  censure  upon  the  National 
Covernment. 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Now  perhaps  you  think  that  this  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bilged  Midshipman.  But  it  is  n't.  At 
least,  it  has  a  very  short  sequel  that  is  a  great  deal 
pleasanter  than  the  story  itself. 

When  the  Bilged  .Midshipman  was  sent  home,  it 
seems,  he  told  his  father  just  how  the  whole  thing 
happened,  and  his  father,  without  saying  anything 
to  his  son,  wrote  it  all  out  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  immediately  began 
an  investigation  of  the  case,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  cadet  who  put  the  cat  in  the  valise  was 
found  out,  and  was  "  bilged  "  in  no  time.  Then 
the  Admiral  wrote  back  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  let  our  Bilged  .Midshipman  stay 
at  school  quietly  until  the  ne.\t  term  at  the  Acad- 
emy began,  without  telling  him  that  he  was  all 
right,  so  as  to  give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  think 
over  what  had  happened  and  see  what  his  failure 
to  maintain  a  good  record  at  the  Academy  had  cost 
him. —  it  was  to  give  him  a  sort  of  moral  lesson, 
vou  see.  .Vnd  that  was  just  what  his  father  had 
concluded  to  do.  Next  year  he  was  reinstated  at 
the  Academy,  and  two  years  later  he  was  graduated, 
almost  at  the  head  of  his  chiss.  He  is  an  Ensign 
now,  cruising  around  out  on  the  East  India  Station. 
1  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day,  telling  how- 
he  had  been  in  a  rumpus  with  a  Malay  pirate, 
and  had  ridden  on  an  elephant,  and  had  eaten 
mangoes. 

And  so,  the  short  and  long  of  it  was,  you  sec, 
that  the  Bilged  Midshipman  was  not  really  bilged, 
after  all  ! 


llY    K.    11.    LIBBY. 


Innovations  are  likely  to  be  feared,  or  at  least  the  reign  of  Yuen  Ty  in  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  an 
misrepresented.  When  tea  was  first  used  in  Eu-  old  woman  was  accustomed  to  proceed  every  morn- 
rope  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  many  writers.  In  ing  at  daybreak  to  the  market-place,  carrying  a 
1640  Simon  Pauli,  physician  to  Frederick  III.  of  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand.  The  people  bought  it 
Denmark,  in  an  essay  against  the  beverage,  speaks  eagerly,  and  yet  from  the  break  of  day  to  the  close 
of  the  ••  raging,  epidemical  madness  of  importing  of  evening  the  cup  was  never   exhausted.     The 


tea  into  Etiropi  from  China."  But  it  found  ad- 
vocates and  was  believed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  many  diseases. 

In  1664  the  East  India  Company  presented  to 


money  received  was  distributed  among  orphans 
and  beggars.  The  people  seized  and  confined  her 
in  prison.  At  night  she  flew  through  the  prison 
windows  with  her  little  vase  in  her  hand."     If  you 


King  Charles  II.  a  package  of  two  pounds  and  care  to  do  so  you  can  read  this  story  and  enjoy  it 

two  ounces  of  tea  purchased  in  Holland,  at  a  cost  in   the   original   Chinese   of  the    '"  Cha    Pu,"   or 

of  ten  dollars  a  pound.     His  idle  majesty  seems  to  "Ancient  History   of  Tea,"  and   will  no   doubt 

have  sipped  his  fragrant  cup  with  pleasure,  for  the  find  the   translation  exact. 

next  year  he  graciously  accepted  a  second  tribute         Tea  was  not  heard  of  in  China  again  for  three 

of  twenty-two  pounds,  at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  centuries  and  a  half,  when   a  "  Fo  hi  "   priest  is 

a  pound.     In    1676,  when  the  times  were  turbu-  said  to  have  advised  its  use  as  a  medicine.     In  the 

lent  and  the  people  impoverished  by  long  years  of  ninth  century,   an  old  beggar  from   Japan   took 

civil  disturbances,  the  importation  was  nearly  four  some  of  the  seeds  and  plants  back  with    him  to 

thousand  pounds,  which  supplied  the  demand  of  his  native  land.     The  Japanese  relished  the  new 

the  next  six  years  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  drink,  and  built  at  Osaka  a  temple  to  the  memory 

five  dollars  a  pound.     liut   by    1 7 10  the  elegant  of  those  who  introduced  it.     This  temple  is  still 


society  of  Queen  .Anne's  court  had  made  tea  fash- 
ionable, and  the  importation  reached  a  million 
pounds,  of  which  three-quarters  were  exported  by 
England  to  other  lands.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
delicate  herb  m.adc  its  way  into  popular  favor  also, 
though  Dr.  Johnson,  at  ninety,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  himself  as  a  "  hardened  and 


standing,  though  now  almost  seven  hundred  years 
old.  Gradually  the  people  of  Tartary  and  Persia 
also  learned  to  love  the  drink,  and  serve  it  at  all 
hours  of  the  day. 

The  honor  of  introducing  the  herb  into  Europe 
may  be  considered  due  cc|ually  to  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese.     Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  tea 


shameless  tea-drinker,    whose   kettle  was   hardly  became  known  among  "  persons  of  quality  "  in 

allowed  to  cool ;  who  with  tea  amused  the  evening,  Europe,  and  in  1602  some  Dutch  traders  carried  a 

with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with  lea  wcl-  quantity  of  sage  (which  was  then  used  to  make  a 

comed  the  morning."  drink  popular  in  Europe)  to  China,  and  by  some 

The  tea-plant  grew  for  endless  centuries  in  Cen-  ingenious  device  succeeded  in  making  thealmond- 

tral   Asia,    and    the   guileless   Celestials    blandly  eyed  tea-drinkers  think  it  a  fair  exchange  for  an 

assert  that  the  drink  was  invented  by  Chin  Nong  equal  quantity  of  very  good  tea,  which  was  brought 

some  five  thousand  years  ago.     A  poetic  version  home  in  safety  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single 

makes  it  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  gives  the  Dutchman.     It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  traders 

following  account  of  its  earliest  appearance :    "In  put   to   sea  immediately  after  handing  over  the 
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sage  and  wiilioiit  waiting;  fur  ihc  CliiiicsL' to  express  Tlic  jilant,  when  growing  naturally,  is  a  small 

their  opinion  of  sage-tea.  tree,  sometimes  attaining  thirty  feet  in  height.     In 

Tea  now  began  to  arrive  in  I-'.ngland  in  small  cultivation  it  is  primed  down  to  about  three  feet, 

packages  from  India  and  Holland,  and  was  con-  giving  it  a  flat  top,  because  in  this  shape  it  pro- 

sidered  a  choice  present  and  a  great  luxury,  as  it  duces  many  twigs  and  a  plentiful  growth  of  leaves 

sold  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  pound.  at  a  height  convenient  for  picking. 
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A    JAPANESE    GENTLEMAN    MAKING    TEA    FOR    HIS    FRIENDS. 


Toward  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
East  India  Company  began  importing  tea  from 
China  as  a  part  of  their  regular  trade.  Tea-culture 
has  since  been  introduced  in  many  other  countries, 
—  we  may  instance  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania,  Australia,  Java,  and  Ceylon, — 
while  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  are 
now  being  made,  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  other 
places,  and  especially  in  the  southern  States  of  our 
own  country.  During  the  war  the  experiments  w^erc 
postponed,  but  have  since  been  renewed  with  some 
very  encouraging  results.  Portions  of  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  and  westward  to  the  Missouri  river,  and 
southward  to  tlie  C.ulf  of  Mexico,  including  Tex.as 
and  Mexico,  doubtless  will  be  found  to  offer  the 
most  favorable  conditions  that  the  I'nited  States 
afford  for  tea  production,  as  these  regions  furnish  a 
long  growing-season  and  a  high  degree  of  moisture. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  tea-plant  is  Caiiic/ia 
TItta,  and  its  original  home  was  India. 


The  best  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
and  well  watered.  Hill-sides  were  formerly  consid- 
ered the  proper  home  for  the  plants,  and  Chinese 
pictures  usually  represent  tea-gardens  as  located 
among  impossible  hills;  but  flat  ground,  if  well 
drained,  serves  equally  well.  The  herb  flourishes 
best  in  partial  shade,  and  though  it  matures  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  it  lasts  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. Many  of  the  best  gardens  in  Indi.a  were 
planted  forty  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  process  of  preparing  tea  is  some- 
what shorter  than  a  Chinese  play,  and  includes 
twelve  operations  and  three  days'  time.  The 
youngest  leaves  arc  believed  to  make  the  finest  te.ns. 

The  Indian  processes  arc  as  follows  :  ( i )  wither- 
ing the  leaf  in  the  sun  ;  (2)  rolling  the  leaves,  by 
hand  or  machine,  without  breaking  them  ;  (3)  fer- 
menting, which  is  caused  by  piling  the  leaves  up 
together  and  leaving  them  to  ferment;  (4)  sunning 
on  mats,  until  the  color  is  darkened;  (5)  firing  or 


ro;isliiig  over  a  lire  until  tlic  leal  is  t  iisp.  To 
make  green  tea,  the  withering  and  fermentation 
arc  omitted. 

The  English  prefer  black  tea,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans green  tea. 

The  Chinese,  Russians,  and  Persians  receive 
their  tea  pressed  into  bricks,  which  are  often  useil 
as  money  in  Asia.  There  are  rare  teas  which 
none  but  princes  drink,  the  product  of  particular 
i;ardens  under  the  most  careful  culture.  They 
are  cured  by  slight  firing  and  are  still  damp  when 
in  best  condition  for  use.  In  fact,  all  teas  lose  so 
much  of  their  quality  by  exportation  that  wc  can 
never  hope  to  taste  the  best  until  we  either  drink 
it  in  .Asia,  or  raise  it  upon  our  own  soil. 

The  annu:il  consumption  of  tea,  outside  of  Asia 
.ind  the  overland  trade,  is  now  over  three  hundred 
million  pounds,  of  which  England  takes  more  than 
half,  while  America  takes  but  one-quarter.  This 
is  less  surprising,  however,  if  wc  reflect  that  Amer- 
ica consumes  about  seven  times  as  much  coffee  as 
tea.  The  Russians  drink  nearly  as  much  tea  as 
the  English.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  arc  great 
tea-drinkers.      The    French,  like  the  Americans, 
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of  Moscow  are  universally  patronized,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  is  enormous. 

Considered  in  relation  to  mankind,  we  see  that 
Camelia  Tliea  has  many  virtues  and  a  few  faults. 
I'roperly  prepared,  the  infusion  dispels  fatigue, 
relieves  drowsiness,  and  stimulates  mental  activity. 
Like  coflee  and  ccicoa,  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
distress  and  faintncss  caused  by  hunger.  Tea  in 
moderation  is  not  a  harmful  stimulant.  To  the 
aged,  to  the  very  poor,  and  during  any  scarcity 
of  good  food,  it  is  really  a  great  blessing ;  for  it 
contains  a  little  nourishment,  and  owing  to  its 
volatile  oil,  to  the  heat  of  the  drink,  and  to  the 
sugar  and  milk  usually  added,  its  revivifying  effect 
is  often  very  marked. 

A  Chinese  writer  says:  "To  make  tea,  it  is  an 
old  custom  to  use  running  water  boiled  over  a 
lively  fire.  That  from  springs  in  the  hills  is  best, 
and  river  water  next,  while  well-water  is  the 
worst.  .  .  .  Do  not  boil  the  water  too  hastily ;  as, 
first,  it  begins  to  sparkle  like  crab's  eyes,  then, 
somewhat  like  fishes'  eggs,  and  lastly  it  boils  up, 
like  pearls  innumerable  springing  and  waving 
about.     This  is  the  way  to  boil  the  water." 
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A  TKA. PARTY    IN    COLONIAL    DAYS. 


prefer  coffee,  consuming  twice  as  much  coffee  as 
the  English. 

The  Russi.ins  receive  the  best  tea.  as  it  is  tnms- 


Thcre  arc  other  ways  of  preparing  tea, —  per- 
haps you  may  find  one  more  to  your  liking.  In 
China,  salt  and  ginger  are  sometimes  added.    The 


ported  to  them  overland,  retaining  all  the  flavor     Japanese  powder  the  delicate  leaves  and  beat  an 
of  the  slightly  fired  brick-teas.     The  tea-houses     infusion  of  them  to  a  foam  with  chop-sticks.   The 
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Russians  drink  the  liquor  clear, —  as  do  the  Chinese  But,  after  all,  the  untlavorcd  draught,  in  pretty 

ordinarily,  —  often  addinga  slice  of  lemon,  or  lemon  cups,  with  cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl,  arrayed  on  a 

juice.    In  Switzerland,  cinnamon  is  added,  while  spotless  cloth,  thin  slices  of  bread,  cold  meat  prettily 

the  Persians  prefer  to  flavor  with  fennel,  anise-seed,  garnished,  and  fresh  fruit,  will  make  one  wonder, 

cloves,  and  sugar.     Tartars  enjoy  a  soup  of  brick-  with  Sydney  Smith,  what  the  world  did  before  tea 

tea,  salt,  milk,  and  flour-dumplings  fried  in  oil;  and  was  known,  and  thankful  for  having  been  born  in 

a  salad  of  tea,  tallow,  fat,  cheese,  and  salt.  these  happier  days. 


Till",    ]i.\lU".S    CRKED. 


I5V   CllARl.KS    11.    LUCRIX. 


I  BELIEVE  in  my  Papa, 

Who  loves  me  —  oh,  so  dearly 
I  believe  in  Santa  Claus, 

Who  comes  to  see  me  yearly. 
1  believe  the  birdies  talk 

On  the  boughs  togetlier; 
I  believe  the  fairies  dance 

O'er  the  fields  of  heather ; 


I  believe  my  dolly  knows 

Every  word  that 's  spoken  ; 
I  believe  it  hurts  her,  too, 

When  her  nose  is  broken. 
Oh!   1  believe  in  lots  of  things,- 

1  cin't  tell  all  the  rest  — 
Rut  I  believe  in  you.  Mamma, 

First,  and  last,  and  best ! 
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By  Isai!i:l  Krancks  Bki.lows. 

Maria  Angelica  said  to  me, 

Let  's  have  an  esthetic  five  o'clock  lea ; 

We  '11  wear  faint  lilies, 

And  daffadowndillies. 
And  languish  and  smile  at  the  company." 


"  We  will  not  have  much  to  eat,"  said  she, 
"  A  cracker  or  two,  and  some  very  weak  tea ; 

And  I  'II  read  some  stanzas 

From  ancient  Romanzas, 
And  that  will  be  nice  for  the  companv." 


Z^ 


She  invited  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  ; 

And,  when  the  time  came,  quite  ready  were  we. 

Hut,  I  mention  with  pain. 

We  were  ready  in  vain. 
For  not  a  soul  came  of  the  company  ! 


And,  somehow  or  other,  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  cracker  or  two,  and  the  very  weak 
tea, 

.And  tlie  beautiful  stanzas 

From  ancient  Romanzas, 
Must  have  come  to  the  ears  of  that  company  ! 
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Hy  Mary  W.  Porter. 


SEE    THAT    FEMALE    ORPHAN-ASVLl'M    CO 


I  AM   only  a  little  boy,  and  have  caused  great  and  that  worried  me  so  I  could  n't  help  crying 

regretment  in  the  family  owing  to  not  being  a  girl,  about  it  sometimes  when  I  was  alone.     I  asked 

I  have  heard  Uncle  Jack  say  so  a  hundred  times;  Uncle   Jacket  why  it  was   and  he  said,   "Folks 

indeed,  I   try  to  feel  sorry  myself,  and  just  when  nebbcr  knows  when  dey  's  well  off,"  and  'lowed, 

I  'm  getting  a  little  sad,  I  see  that  female  orphan-  "Mis'  was  frcttin'  'cause   I   did  n't  wear  out  de 

asyluin  go  by  in  pink  calico,  and  suddenly  I  grow  knees  'er  my  trousers,  like  dem  udder  chil'ren  " ; 

so  glad  about  it  that  I  could  cry  with  joy.  but  that  was  n't  it,  because  when  I  took  the  scissors 

I  am  writing  my  life  because  1  am  to  be  a  great  and  cut  the  knees  quite  out  of  my  best  pair.  Mother 

man  when  1  grow  up,  and  then  it  will  please  peo-  was    very  angry  about    it,   and    made    me    wear 

pie  to  read  it.    I  am  the  last  of  a  great  many  boys,  them  as  a  punishment,  for  ever  so  long.     AVhen  I 

so  many  that  I  generally  count  them  on  my  fin-  was  much  littler,  people  used  to  say  I  could  n't 

gers,  and  they  have  really  turned  out  very  well,  live  long,  1  was  so  dreadfully  old-fashioned ;  and 

They  have  become  men   and  arc  hard  at  work,  though    I    had   some   curiousness  to   know  what 

and  there  's  only  me  left,  at  present,  except  when  dying  really  was  like,  yet  it  was  very  depressing  to 

Thomas  gels  lazy  and  comes  home  (his  name  is  feel  it  so  near. 

really  Tom,  but  1  believe  in  Biography  the  whole  One  day,  being  low  in  my  mind,  1  went  to  the 

name  is  generally  used).     1  made  him  very  angry  garden  to  see  Uncle  Jacket  to  consult  with  him 

once  when  he  came,  by  saying  that  if  all  our  boys  how  I  could  weather  the  storm  ;   then  somehow  I 

were  such  prodigals  the  price  of  veal  would  go  up.  could  n't  find  him,  and  that  was  the  last  straw  on 

I  heard  him  tell  Father,  afterward,  that  he  thought  the  back  of  the  —  I  forget  now  which  animal,  but  1 

I  was  a  changeling;  so  I  aikcd  Uncle  Jacket  what  will  ask  Thom.is:  sometimes  he  knows  those  little 

that  meant,  and  he  said  he  believed  it  was  a  sort  bits  of  Natural  History  quite  unexpectedly.    Well, 

of  gosling.     (I  call  him  "Uncle  Jacket"  for  I5io-  1  sat  down  and  put  my  apron  over  my  face  and 

graphical  reasons,  though  he  is  generally  known  wept  bitterly,     1  was  very  little,  you  see,  and  wore 

as  Uncle  Jack.)  such  things  then;   indeed,  I  think  they  must  have 

Mother  used  to  say  that  I  was  more  anxiety  to  wished  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  a  girl,  for  I  can 

h.r   il.m    ill   till-  tr^t   (if  lur  boy;  put  together,  rcinember  quite  well  when  they  dressed  me  like  one. 
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To  resume  our  narrative  :  While  1  was  weeping,  I 
heard  some  one  say  quite  decidedly,  "'Hallo,  young 
un,  what  's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  I  dropped  my 
apron  quickly,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  rather  plc.is- 
ant  peddler  standing  by  nie,  with  a  large  pack  on 
his  back  and  another  on  the  ground.  He  was  hot 
and  dusty,  but  was  looking  at  me  cheerfully. 

"  You  're  a  poor  little  babby  to  be  crying  here  all 
by  yc'self,"  he  repeated.     "  What  's  the  matter  ?  " 

'•Please,  1  'm  dying  of  old-fashion'ness,"  I  said, 
sobbing  again  at  the  thought. 

He  gave  a  long  whistle,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  impolite   to  do  so   in  comp.inx.     That  is  all  I 


AN    OLD-FASHIONED    PORTRAIT    OF    THE    HERO. 

remember  quite  well,  but  I  know  that  he  some- 
how got  the  idea  that  what  I  had  eaten  had 
made  me  sick,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  some 
pills  at  once.  He  said  they  would  cure  me  of 
anything.  I  remember  how  long  I  hoped  they 
would  cure  me  of  old-fashion'ness,  but  they  did 
n't,  for  even  after  that  people  often  said  I  had  it. 
He  gave  me  also  a  yellow  handkerchief  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  middle,  and 
Uncle  J.icket  and  I  did  enjoy  that  eloquent  burst 
exceedingly.  But  when  I  took  it  out  at  the  table 
that  night,  my  brothers  shouted  at  it,  and  made 
such  fun  of  it  that  I  hid  it ;  and  not  one  of  them 
has  seen  it  since.     Even  Mother  laughed  at  it. 

I  have  read  the  lives  of  a  great  many  people,  and 
most  of  them  are  bound  in  red,  and  arc  by  Mr.  J. 
Abbott,  Esq.  They  are  beautiful  and  thrilling  and 
made  me  think  of  writing  my  own  life.  They  used 
to  belong  to  the  boys,  who  must  have  used  them 
with  very  grimy  hands,  and  who  made  pictures  ol 
M.iry  Queen  of  Scots  dancing  with  Xerxes,  and 
such  things,  on  the  empty  pages;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  about  their  having  read  them,  for  once  when 


I  was  thinking  it  over  and  did  n't  have  the  book  I 
.-isked  Edward  (that 's  Teddy,  you  know )  how  many 
battles  Napoleon  averaged  a  year,  and  he  told  me  I 
was  getting  perfectly  unbearable.  1  said,  "Alas  ! 
I  have  been  that  for  many  a  long  year,"  and  he 
muttered  something  quick,  under  his  breath,  and 
rushed  off,  as  if  I  had  hit  him.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
queer,  they  often  seem  more  afraid  of  me  than  I 
am  of  them  ;  perhaps  it 's  because  they  know  I  am 
going  to  be  a  great  man  !  However,  it  is  a  melan- 
clioly  fact. 

One  day  my  brother  Robert  (the  lawyer  of  the 
family)  asked  me,  when  I  came  home  from  a  visit, 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  when  I  said,  "  I  have 
spent  all  the  long  hot  hours  making  mental  reser- 
vations," he  cried,  "  Do  you  know  you  frighten 
me,  child  ? —  you  absolutely  frighten  me  !  "  Then 
a  big  lump  came  in  my  throat,  for  I  liked  Bo — I 
mean  Robert,  the  best  of  all,  and  I  crept  away  to  my 
study,  and  after  a  while  1  thought  I  would  write  to 
him,  and  that  comforted  me  a  little,  and  this  is 
what  I  wrote : 

Mv  Dear  Hob:  I  regret  exceedingly  having  frightened  you  just 
now  and  1  can  not  think  how  I  did  it :  but  it  was  quite  accidental. 
I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world. 

Your  affectionate         HfGH. 

Robert  was  always  kind  to  me  after  that.  He 
called  me  up  and  gave  me  a  long  lecture  about 
using  big  words,  and  spelling  too  well;  and  said  I 
must  play  like  other  boys,  and  fish,  and  ride,  and 
shoot,  and  not  look  at  a  book  for  two  years,  and  I 
was  sorry  when  he  went  from  home,  though  he 
interfered  sadly  with  my  studies.  Uncle  Jacket 
is  perhaps  the  best  companion  I  could  have;  he  is 
not  much  of  a  scholar,  but  he  appreciates  learning 
highly  in  others,  and  rather  likes  not  understand- 
ing what  you  say  to  him.  He  is  quite  fainiliar  with 
Mr.  Abbott's  great  people,  though  he  is  not  always 
respectful  in  his  way  of  speaking  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, he  calls  Queen  Elizabeth  "  Lizbeth,"  and 
Xerxes,  "Jerks";  but  he  means  well.  He  was 
much  interested  when  1  acted  the  death  of  Mme. 
Roland  —  though  he  dozed  off;  but  he  says  he 
always  does  that  when  he  is  interested. 

Thomas,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  laughed  at  me  one  day 
because  I  was  bowing  to  the  pump  and  saying,  "O 
Liberty  !  Liberty  !  how  inany  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  !  "  and  since  then  he  is  always  bowing 
about  the  house  —  to  the  hat-rack,  the  big  clock, 
and  the  bed-posts,  till  I  have  been  tempted  to  wish 
that  Mme.  Roland  had  jicrished  otherwise. 


I  have  been  s.idly  disturbed  in  my  mind,  and 
by  a  most  unexpected  cause.  My  eldest  brother, 
whom  I  never  saw  but  once,  is  going  to  send  one 
of  his  sons  to  pass  the  winter  with  us,  to  get  ac- 
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quaintcd.  How  curious  it  will  be  to  have  a  nephew 
in  the  house !  ISut  will  it  be  pleasant  ?  To  be 
sure  I  can  read  him  "Abbott  "and  "  Headley," 
"  \'icars  and  Mosheini's  Universal  History,"  and 
"  Clibbon  "  —  indeed,  all  my  best  treasures.  How 
strange  it  will  seem  to  have  a  fellow-student  in 
these  interesting  pursuits  ! 

Uncle  Jacket  does  not  take  at  all  kindly  lo  the 
idea;  indeed,  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  was  pain- 
fully sarcastic. 

•'  .My  stars !  "  he  cried.  "  Is  we  never  had  'nuff 
boys  in  dis  here  house,  dat  Missus  am  lookin'  'bout 
fur  mo'  ?  Mark  my  words.  Honey,  dcy  jcs  wants 
some  pusson  to  put  over  yo'  head.  If  you  'd  cbbcr 
tuck  up  wid  any  cr  Mas'  Tom's  onpurlite  tan- 
trums dey  'd  ha'  let  you  'lone.  Boy, 
indeed  !  .\  boy  !  Mas'  John's  eldest 
boy  !  "  And  Uncle  Jacket  began 
to  hoc  so  furiously  that  I  knew  it 
would  not  last  long,  and  sat  down 
to  meditate  on  what  he  had  said. 

Thomas,  who  was  enjoying  one 
of  his  many  rests  at  home,  made 
me  still  more  uncomfortable  that 
night  at  tea. 

"  Well,  Hugh,"  he  cried,  "  there 
is  a  good  time  a-coming ;  a  time 
of  black  eyes  and  bruised  noses. 
John  says  his  Frank  is  a  i)erfect 
little  filibusterer." 

My  heart  sank.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Will  he  care  for  the  Abbotts?" 


Legions  on  top  of  the  armoire  to  make  a  ])lace  for 
that  bed  —  Varus  himself  is  tin,  but  the  Legions 
arc  acorns,  and  it  was  so  interesting  when  they 
were  formed  in  battle  array.  1  do  not  know  the 
exact  number  of  men  in  the  Legion.  I  would 
have  looked  it  up,  but  the  family  have  a  prejudice 
against  my  using  the  dictionary,  and  Father  has 
jjositively  forbidden  me  to  touch  his  Unabridged. 
1  think  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven  the  first  thing  1 
shall  ask  there  will  be,  "  Please  to  let  me  have  a 
dictionary  of  my  own."  Uncle  Jacket  was  dis- 
gusted when  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"Some  folks  is  gcltin'  inighty  close  in  dere  ole 
age " ;  and  muttered  something  about  camels 
threading  cambric- needles,   that   I    did  n't   quite 


They  have  put  another  little 
bed  in  my  room,  for  I  am  now  to 
share  it  with  Francis.  Oh,  if  they 
would  only  let  me  be  alone ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  a  strange 
boy  in  my  room? 

Uncle  Jacket  is  furious  ;  he  says 
it  reminds  him  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Rev.  Moses  Gillial  for  setting 
fire  to  a  circus-tent — a  most  in- 
teresting recollection  of  "  before 
the  war,"  which  I  never  tire  of 
hearing.  I  wish  Mr.  Abbott  had 
known  about  it,  and  had  written 
his  life.  He  was  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, and  Uncle  Jacket  says  it  was 
only  because  he  was  —  something  or  other.  Later  catch  ;  but  he  was  called  oil"  to  cut  stove-wood,  so 
on  he  was  hung.  I  believe  he  set  fire  to  a  house  he  could  not  explain, 
and  the  people  could  not  get  out  quick  enough.  

It  is  strange  that  they  should  have  put  Francis 
into  my   room,   for  I   have  known  seven    of  my         Francis  has  come  !     He  is  taller  than  I.  though  . 
brothers  to  be  here  at  once,  and  yet  it  was  not     triflingly  younger,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  all 
at  all  crowded.      1  lin.'  bid  r.i  put  \'arus  and  his     the  family. 


'THOMAS    LAUGHED    AT    MK    ONE    DAV    BECAUSE    I    V 

rUMP    AND    SAVING,    '  O  UBERTV  I    LIllERTV ! 

CRIMES    AKE    COMMITTED    IN    THV    NA 
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Uncle  Jacket  says  "  Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,  when  it  's  boys  on  a  visit";  bijt  Mother  says 
that  he  is  beautiful,  and  that  he  reminds  her  of  all 
her  sons  except  me,  and  everybody  except  Uncle 
Jacket  wishes  1  was  more  like  him. 

I  was  immersed  in  study  when  he  arrived,  and 
they  called  me  down,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard 
when  I  entered  the  parlor  was  a  great  shout  and 
'•  Hallo !  .Are  you  the  last  of  my  ninety-nine  uncles  ? 
1  'ni  afraid  all  my  respect  and  good  behavior  will 
have  to  end  with  Uncle  Tom." 

"Indeed,  then,  you  are  mistaken,  Master 
Frank,"  said  Thomas,  before  I  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  consider  what  Robespierre  would 
have  said  under  the  circumstances  (I  was  then 
reading  his  life). 

'•.Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  great  man 
of  the  family,  your  famous,  world-renowned  Uncle 
Hugh!" 

Mother  cried,  "  Tom  ! "  reprovingly,  and  Francis 
laughed  and  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  n't.  I 
could  have  shed  a  few  tears  —  Thomas  often  makes 
me  weep ;  but  it  is  unmanly,  so  I  kept  them  back, 
and  shook  hands  with  Francis. 

He  never  seemed  to  feel  like  a  "  stranger  within 
the  gates,"  at  all.  Mother  said,  "  Shall  Hugh 
show  you  to  your  room  now  ? "  and  he  cried,  "  In 
one  moment,  dear  Grandmamma  I  "  He  was  lean- 
ing against  Father's  knee,  and  I  saw  with  surprise 
that  he  was  examining  the  seals  on  his  watch- 
chain, —  those  seals  about  which  I  have  always 
felt  such  secret  curiosity,  but  which  I  have  never 
had  in  my  hand  in  my  life. 

I  took  him  up  to  our  room,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted. "Isn't  this  jolly!"  he  cried,  looking 
around.  "  I  'm  so  glad  they  put  us  together ;  I 
have  always  had  one  of  my  brothers  with  me, 
and  it  would  have  been  dreadfully  poky  alone." 
I  said  nothing.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  my 
silence.  He  went  on  about  his  "  people  at  home," 
splashing  his  head  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  taking 
it  out  in  a  most  reckless  way.  I  think  he  spoiled 
three  clean  towels  drying  that  one  head  !  When  1 
spoke  of  it  to  Uncle  Jacket  aftenvard  he  thought 
it  a  bad  sign,  and  looked  gloomy.  "  Some  folks," 
he  said,  "  has  mighty  little  respect  fer  water ;  dey  's 
fur  too  fond  er  foolin'  wid  it  fer  my  taste." 


At  tea  that  night,  Thomas  and  Francis  went  on 
in  a  wild  way,  exchanging  remarks  —  which  were, 
however,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  Biography. 
Mother  said  she  had  n't  had  so  gay  a  meal  since 
the  last  six  boys  left  home. 

When  we  went  to  our  room  again,  I  must  say 
Francis  was  very  pleasant.  He  never  said  any- 
thing   about,    "  O    Liberty  !     Liberty  !  "    though 


Thomas  had  acted  it  for  him  many  times  that 
evening;  but  sat  down  on  the  floor,  antl  pulled  the 
things  out  of  his  trunk  to  show  me  what  he  h.ad. 

All  his  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  given  him 
something  when  he  came  away  ;  and  he  had  a 
photograph  of  his  mother,  in  a  frame.  That  he  put 
on  the  table ;  and  it  made  him  sad  for  a  little 
while.  He  said  she  was  "  such  a  dear,  sweet, 
jolly  little  mother,"  which  1  fear  was  not  quite  a 
respectful  way  to  speak  of  her.  But  1  was  much 
astonished  to  find  how  young  she  was  ;  she  did 
not  look  any  older  than  our  Thomas,  and  Francis 
assures  me  that  she  has  not  a  gray  hair  in  her 
head  ! 

I  was  grieved  to  see  how  few  books  he  had. 
I  had  hoped  so  for  an  Unabridged.  There  were 
some  school-books,  but  none  so  advanced  as  mine 
were  when  Robert  put  an  end  to  my  regular  studies 
last  year. 

"  I  brought  those  old  things,"  Francis  said,  "  to 
please  Papa ;  and,"  he  added,  tossing  them  into  a 
corner,  "they'll  be  rather  handy  for  throwing  at 
each  other.  I  hope  that  'II  be  the  only  use  they  '11 
ever  be  put  to." 

1  smiled  faintly,  and  my  licart  would  have  sunk 
lower,  had  it  not  already  descended  as  far  as  was 
anatomically  possible.  I  began,  "I  have  never 
tried  the  effect  of  an  outward  application  of  knowl- 
edge  "but   he    looked    so    astonished   that    I 

stopped.  You  may  be  sure  I  refrained  from  all 
mention  of  Mr.  Abbott. 

"  I  say,"  he  remarked,  when  we  were  at  last  in 
our  beds  and  when  the  candle  had  been  put  out  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way  I  ever  saw.  I  must 
digress  here  to  tell  about  it :  Francis  left  it  on 
the  table,  and  when  I  offered  to  get  up  and  blow 
it  out  he  said,  "  Pshaw,  I  '11  show  you  how  to  do 
it  without  that  trouble,"  and  threw  a  shoe  at  it. 
The  shoe  missed  the  candle  and  knocked  over 
the  picture  of  his  mother. 

•'  Dear  little  Mammy,"  he  cried,  "  it 's  not  your 
first  mishap, —  is  it  ?    Now,  Hugh,  it 's  your  turn.'' 

I  cast  a  look  of  dismay  at  my  neatly-arranged 
clothes  and  hesitated,  but  1  did  not  like  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  had  never  thrown  a  shoe  at  anything 
in  my  life;  so  1  picked  up  one,  and  threw  it  quickly 
and  very  crookedly,  for  it  hit  the  wash-stand,  and 
upset  the  pitcher,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  break- 
ing china.  I  started  up,  but  before  I  could  see 
what  damage  had  been  done,  Francis  threw  his 
other  shoe,  struck  the  candle,  and  we  were  in  total 
darkness ! 

"There!"  he  cried  triumphantly,  "isn't  that 
a  great  deal  more  amusing  than  blowing  it  out?'' 

"  But  the  pitcher?  "  I  asked  anxiously.  "  Did  it 
break  ?  "  "  Only  the  handle,"  he  answered,  yawn- 
ing, "and  that  's  of  very  little  use,  after  all." 
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Hut  I  tliouglil  llio  liaiidlc  was  of  great  use,  and 
lay  listening  sadly  to  the  water  trickling  from  the 
washstand  down  upon  my  pretty  blue  carpet. 

Then  it  was  that  Francis  bej^an,  "I  say,  you  're 
a  very  queer  little  chap,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

'•1  don't  know."  1  said.  "Why?"  "Oh,  I 
heard  Papa  telling  .Mamma  about  you.  He  said  he 
did  n't  doubt  that  you  were  the  swan  in  the  duck's 
nest,  if  your  people  only  knew  how  to  manage  you. 
But  from  all  accounts  they  did  n't,  and  he  was 
afraid  you  would  not  amount  to  much,  after  all." 

1  did  n't  answer  this.  1  lay  still,  reflecting  how 
mistaken  my  brother  John  was,  and  how  he  did  n't 
know  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  great  man  some  day, 
and  how  surprised  he  would  be  when  he  read  it  in 
the  newspaper.     I  believe  Francis  \\  i^Iic.l  im   ji  .1 


my  executioners  to  change  it.)  Frank  said,  as 
we  went  along,  "Papa  told  me  that  Uncle  Jacket 
was  the  most  conceited  old  darky  that  ever  lived." 
That  was  not  kind  in  John;  but  Uncle  Jacket  al- 
ways told  me  that  none  of  my  brothers  had  a 
proper  respect  for  age,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
true.  1  saw  at  once  that  Uncle  Jacket  was  in  a 
distant  mood:  he  looked  over  Frank's  head  and 
said,  "Sarvant,  sir,"  as  if  Jie  were  speaking  to  an 
elderly  person  and  was  n't  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
a  visitor  or  a  tramp.  Frank  was  pleasant  enough  — 
he  always  is;  but  as  Uncle  Jacket  wouldn't  open 
his  lips  about  anything  except  the  crops,  we  soon 
got  tired  and  came  away. 

I  could  sec  that  Frank  was  not  at  all  impressed 
Ii     I';    ;      III,';       I   I    m)n  led  him  away  to  my 


night,  and  made  a  few  commonplace  remarks  ;  but 
the  last  thing  I  remember  distinctly  was  thinking 
that  1  was  Robespierre,  and  was  throwing  stones 
at  the  King  and  Queen,  while  every  one  was  crying, 
"  Is  n't  he  a  great  man  !  " 


The  next  day  the  family  seemed  much  pleased 
to  hear  about  our  throwing  our  shoes  at  the  can- 
dle, and  Mother  only  regretted  a  little  that  she 
had  n't  given  us  plainer  china. 

"  The  truth  is,  Hugh  might  have  had  old  Dres- 
den, without  any  danger  of  his  spoiling  it,  and  1 
forgot  that  there  was  a  real  boy  with  him.  To- 
day I  will  take  out  everything  too  fine  for  you, 
and  then  you  may  do  what  you  please." 

Now  our  room  looks  not  unlike  a  barrack,  so  that 
we  may  throw  shoes  for  our  amusement ! 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  interesting  meet- 
ing took  place  between  Uncle  Jacket  and  Frank. 
(I  am  sorry  to  say  1  find  it  difticult  to  remember  to 
call  hiin,Francis.     I  will  leave  a  private  note  for 


Siege  of  Troy,  in  mud.  This  interested  him  deeply; 
but  I  was  aghast  to  find  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  1  don't  believe  he  could  have  named  a 
hero  on  either  side  to  save  his  life.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  I  knew  so  much  of  it  without  the 
book ;  and  when  I  found  it  was  unusual,  I  begged 
him  not  to  speak  of  it  ;  for  I  greatly  feared  that  the 
family  would  immediately  level  the  walls  of  this 
second  Troy. 

I  was  uneasily  considering  this  danger  when  I 
saw  Thomas  coming,  evidently  looking  for  us  ;  but 
I  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  hear  him  suggest 
our  taking  a  ride. 

Frank  was  delighted,  and  all  my  excuses  were 
pooh-poohed.  Before  long  1  found  myself  upon 
the  back  of  a  hateful  little  Creole  pony,  that  always 
docs  with  me  just  whatever  it  pleases.  My  brothers 
h.ivc  been  trying  to  induce  me  to  ride  ever  since  I 
wore  girl's  clothes ;  but  the  first  attempt  resulted  in 
convulsions,  and  the  second  in  a  broken  arm.  after 
which  their  ardor  abated  for  a  few  years.  Then 
Robert  resumed,  and  made  many  unpleasant  ex- 
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periments,  which  ended  in  my  being  able  to  keep 
on  when  they  let  me  hold  tlie  mane  with  both 
hands ;  but  against  this  they  have  a  most  unac- 
countable prejudice. 

The  ride  that  day  was  very  pleasant  to  Frank, 
who  took  to  it,  Thomas  said,  "like  a  duck  to 
w.iter."  I  was  generally  going  sideways  some- 
where in  the  rear.  When  they  galloped,  my  horse 
galloped ;  and  when  they  stopped,  it  stopped  too. 
Thomas  very  kindly  looked  around  from  time  to 
time  to  see  if  1  was  still  on,  and  shouted  back 
instructions  about  the  reins,  which  I  had  wrapped 
around  the  pommel  and  held  all  together.  When 
we  reached  home  1  had  to  be  lifted  down,  for  I  was 
quite  too  stiff  to  move ;  and  then  I  was  assured  it 
was  good  for  me,  and  would  toughen  me,  but  I 
did  n't  feel  any  of  that  result  just  then. 


Well,  Frank  has  been  here  for  a  month  now, 
and  altogether  I  h.ive  enjoyed  it  very  much.  His 
ideas  of  amusement  arc  a  little  strange,  but  the 
f.imily  think  them  all  right.  He  turned  up  his 
nose  at  \'arus  and  his  Legions,  and  said  he  liked 
live  soldiers;  so  first  he  drilled  me,  because  he 
said  I  could  n't  be  an  officer  till  I  had  been  a 
private  ;  and  then  he  drilled  a  whole  lot  of  little 
darkies.  He  has  also  originated  an  exhausting 
sport  called  "  Hare-and-Hounds,"  in  which  Thomas 
sometimes  joins,  always  to  my  regret,  as  we  get  a 
much  longer  run  with  him  than  with  anyone  else. 

I  have  had  to  give  up  reading  in  my  room  at 
night,  for  Frank  knocks  the  candle  out  as  soon  as 
he  sees  me  open  a  book.  I  do  not  protest  as  much 
as  I  would  if  I  were  not  so  sleepy  after  such  hard 
exercise.  

My  heart  is  broken  !  What  do  you  think  Frank 
has  done?  It  is  perhaps  unkind  to  tell  of  it,  but 
how  would  my  Biography  be  complete  without  it  ? 
Perhaps  I  <//>/ mention  Mr.  .Abbott  too  much,  but 
r)nly  because  I  wished  Frank  to  appreciate  him  ; 
so  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  shock 
that  awaited  me  on  returning  yesterday  from  town, 
where  I  h.ad  been  undergoing  dentistry.  Frank 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  as  soon  as  we  went  to  our 
room,  led  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Abbott,  in  whom 
he  seemed  unusually  interested.  I  launched  forth 
as  I  never  before  have  done  to  any  one  but  Uncle 
jacket,  and  soon  seized  the  '•  Life  of  Cortez." 
Heavens !  it  would  not  open.  I  grew  perfectly 
cold,  and  grasped  the  "  Mmc.  Roland  " —  that  was 
likewise  a  sealed  book  !  I  caught  them  all  in  my 
arms,  and-  sank  upon  the  floor  in  such  an  agony 
of  tears  that  Frank  was  frightened,  and  said  a 
great  dcil  to  which  I  could  not  listen.  Indeed  he 
was  terribly  distressed  about  it.     He  said  he  never 


knew  people  cared  so  much  for  books,  and  that  he 
only  meant  it  as  a  joke ;  and  as  he  had  spent  his 
whole  day  in  carefully  pasting  them  together,  page 
by  page,  it  did  seem  unkind  in  me  to  take  it  so 
hard  ;  but  1  loved  those  books  like  people,  and  1 
took  them  up  into  the  garret  and  lai<l  them  in  a 
corner.  I  just  could  not  Ijear  the  sight  of  their 
red  backs. 

Frank  wrote  to  his  mother  to  send  him  his 
edition  of  Marryat  to  replace  them,  though  1  beg- 
ged that  he  would  not.  This  is  his  letter  which 
I  copy  (Biographies  are  generally  full  of  them) : 

Dakunc  Mamma:  Please  pack  and  .send  me  the  whole  lot  of  my 
M.-uT>-ats.  I  want  to  give  thcin  to  Htigh  in  place  of  his  old  red 
.Abbotts,  which  I  stuck  up  with  paste,  till  not  a  one  of  them 
would  open.  It  was  too  funny  seeing  liim  tr>'irig  to  get  into  them, 
but  he  grieved  himself  just  almost  sick  over  them,  and  then  1  felt 
bad  enough,  I  cut  tell  you  !  So  please  send  mc  the  Marryats  as  quick 
as  ever  you  can.  Your  lovingcst  son,  Fkank. 


Uncle  Jacket  has  been  six;aking  very  disrespect- 
fully of  Frank,  which  made  me  so  angry.  He 
began  by  indirect  remarks,  w-hich  were  of  course 
not  easy  to  answer,  such  as,  "  1  am  t'ankful  none 
of  my  wives  ever  had  red  hyar.  It  's  de  wuss  kind 
of  sign." 

Now,  Frank's  hair  is  not  red,  but  a  beautiful 
gold  color.  I  've  heard  Mother  say  so.  and  I  told 
Uncle  Jacket,  but  he  only  sniffled  scornfully  and 
made  no  reply. 

After  a  while  he  made  more  remarks,  such  as 
saying  that  the  Rev.  Moses  Gillial  had  told  him 
never  to  trust  "a  blue-eyed  man,  nor  a  yaller- 
haired  gal."  Not  thinking  him  pleasant,  I  rose 
to  go,  when  he  burst  out  with  so  many  unkind 
things  that  I  would  not  stand  it,  and  told  him  at 
last  that  if  he  ever  spoke  so  of  Frank  again  I 
would  cut  him.  Then  he  was  unhappy,  and  apolo- 
gized so  often  that  I  grew  quite  tired  of  for- 
giving him  ;  but  he  would  not  believe  me  until 
I  gave  him  fifty  cents,  which  I  did  at  last,  glad 
to  ])urchase  peace  so  cheaply. 


I  have  been  thrown  more  than  ever  with  Frank, 
since  my  affair  with  L'ncle  Jacket;  and  we  have 
been  riding  till  1  am  getting  along  much  better  as 
to  stiffness,  and  am  no  longer  decrepit  the  next 
day.  We  have  also  fished,  and  I  h.ave  got  over  a 
little  of  my  feeling  for  the  creatures  themselves  ; 
but  never  about  the  worms,  so  Frank  put  them  on 
till  Father  heard  of  it,  and  forbade  him.  Now  I 
fish  without  any  bait  at  all,  which  I  much  prefer, 
as  it  grieves  me  dreadfully  to  catch  those  poor 
unsuspecting  animals.  Sometimes,  after  we  are 
in  bed,  F"rank  politely  asks  me  what  was  in 
"  Abbott,"   and    he    is   much    interested    in    the 
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stories  of  great  generals,  though  he  occasionally 
shows  his  interest,  as  Uncle  Jacket  did,  by  going 
to  sleep.  He  docs  not  care  at  all  about  the  women, 
and  calls  Mnie.  Roland  "  a  regular  old  school- 
marm  "  ;  but  1  think,  in  his  head,  he  likes  the  story 
of  the  Rev.  .Moses  Gillial  most  of  all.  He  chuckles 
and  chuckles  over  that  just  as  long  as  he  can  keep 
awake. 

The  Marryats  have  arrived,  and  Father  was  so 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  package  that  he  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  we  had  to  tell  him.  He  seemed 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  and  said  that  Frank 
should  not  have  pasted  the  books,  yet  we  had  both 
behaved  so  well  since,  that  he  would  make  each 
of  us  a  present  of  a  gun. 

Frank  was  wikl  with  delight,  but  1  have  a  great 
dislike  to  fire-arms,  and  summoned  courage  enough 
to  ask  Father  which  cost  more,  the  gun  or  a  set 
of  Abbott. 

"  No,  no,  my  son,"  he  said  at  once,  positively, 
"  there  are  books  enough  in  the  house.  I  shall 
get  each  of  you  a  gun  because  it 's  quite  time  that 
both  you  boys  were  learning  to  shoot.  Why,  sir, 
you  had  n't  a  brother  who  did  n't  beg  me  for  one 
fully  two  years  before  I  thought  he  could  be  trusted 
with  it!" 

Frank  was  so  glad  that  I  tried  to  be  glad  too, — 
but  oh !  they  are  such  noisy  things  and  do  smell 
so  of  powder ! 

We  took  the  Marryats  up  to  our  room,  and 
Frank  wrote  my  name  in  every  volume  (only  he 
spelled  it  wrong  three  times),  and  I  did  my  best  to 
look  as  if  I  preferred  them  to  Abbott.  Frank 
showed  me  his  mother's  letter,  which  was  so  sweet 
that  I  wished  I  had  a  pleasant  young  parent  at  a 
distance  who  wrote  me  such  nice  letters  '(besides 
my  own  mother,  of  course). 
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The  guns  have  come,  and  are  very  pretty  to  look 
at.  Thomas  took  us  out  and  we  had  a  fine  day, 
though  tiresome.  1  found  my  gun  and  the  cart- 
ridges very  heavy  to  carry,  and  the  old  furrows  in 
the  fields  made  dreadful  walking.  1  fired  several 
times,  but  it  made  me  fearfully  nervous  ;  and  as  1 
always  shut  my  eyes,  I  did  not  hit  anything  worth 
mentioning ;  —  though  1  must  state  that,  to  my 
great  regret,  I  did,  as  Thomas  angrily  expressed  it, 
"pepper  the  dog."  Hut  fortunately  it  was  from 
some  distance,  and  except  that  he  left  and  went 
hurriedly  home,  there  was  no  harm  done. 

Frank  killed  two  partridges,  each  of  which  was 
served  on  a  dish  by  itself,  and  they  were  eaten  by 
I'ather  and  Mother.  1  humorously  offered  to  bring 
the  dog  to  Thomas,  on  another  dish  ;  but  he  failed 
to  sec  the  joke,  and  I  was  lectured  pretty  generally 


about  carelessness  with  fire-.arms.  If  thev  would 
but  let  me  lay  them  aside  and  return  to  my  plow- 
shares ! 

Uncle  J.ackct  considers  it  a  great  waste  of  good 
powder  and  shot,  to  give  us  guns,  and  is  always 
telling  of  the  'possums  he  could  shoot  w  ith  one, 
and  the  owls,  and  the  hawks,  till  I  feel  that  it  is 
indeed  a  mistake  to  keep  such  a  sportsman  in  the 
garden,  and  put  mc  into  the  field. 

We  have  shot  now  pretty  frequently,  and  1  have 
only  killed  one  bird  ;  it  must  have  flown  across  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun,  for,  my  eyes  being  shut,  I  did  not 
see  it.  I  could  n't  cat  anything  all  day.  I  hope  I 
may  never  kill  another  bird !  .^s  Thomas  leaves  to- 
night, our  next  day's  sport  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Uncle  Jacket. 


Well,  we  have  had  our  first  day  with  Uncle  Jacket, 
and  if  I  had  not  known  what  a  shooter  he  was,  I 
should  have  thought  him  timid.  He  made  us  walk 
in  Indian-file:  Frank  first,  me  next,  and  himself 
last ;  and  told  us  on  no  account  to  turn  around 
and  fire.  I  did  not  shoot  at  all,  but  Frank  killed  a 
good  many  poor  little  birds,  and  one  rabbit,  which 
I  took  to  be  a  cat  as  it  ran  past. 


How  can  I  ever  write  the  dreadful  thing  that  has 
happened  !  Instead  of  being  a  great  man,  I  am 
nothing  but  a  murderer  !  1  have  shot  Frank!  He 
is  dead  !  It  was  weeks  ago ;  but  I  have  been  ill  all 
the  time  since, —  and  1  am  afraid  they  would  n't  like 
to  have  me  write  now,  if  they  knew  it.  I  will  try  to 
tell  how  it  happened  :  It  was  the  next  time  we  went 
out  with  Uncle  Jacket,  and  we  were  walking  in  In- 
dian-file, as  before.  I  did  not  shoot  —  I  never  did 
with  Frank  so  near  in  front  of  me ;  but  I  stumbled 
over  the  rough  ground,  and  my  dreadful  gun  went 
off,  apparently  by  itself  I  heard  Frank  scream, 
saw  him  throw  out  his  arms  and  fall,  and  as  I  ran 
to  him  he  smiled  and  said,  "'  You  've  shot  big  game 
this  time,  old  fellow,  and  no  mistake  " ;  and  then 
I  don't  know  what  happened,  as  my  senses  left. 
There  !  that  was  all.  It  seems  so  little  to  tell,  and 
I  go  over  it  and  over  it,  till  sometimes  1  'm  afraid 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  my  feelings, 
because  I  can't  cry  at  all,  though  it  used  to  be  so 
easy. 

Well,  1  will  goon  with  my  story.  The  first  thing 
I  reineniber  is  seeing  Mother  come  to  the  foot 
of  my  bed  with  a  strange  man  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  a  doctor,  till  I  heard  him  call  her  "  Mother,"  and 
then  I  knew  it  was  my  brother  John,  and  I  hoped 
he  had  come  to  put  me  to  death  as  Queen  Tomyris 
did  Cyrus  after  the  loss  of  her  son.  They  did  not 
know  1  saw  them,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice : 
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'"  Poor  Mother,  it  will  be  hard  to  have  your  Uen- 
jamin  taken  from  you,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  only  hope  for  hint  is  my  nurseryful  of  ehildren.'' 

Who  was  mother's  "  Henjaniin  "  ?  None  of  the 
boys  are  called  lienjamin.  She  answered,  '•  Oh, 
John  !  do  you  think  Alice  would  really  like  it?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  said  quickly  ;  '•  you  can't  sup- 
pose we  have  any  feeling  toward  that  poor  child  ? " 
"No  indeed,"  Mother  said,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands  in  the  saddest  way.  "  It  is  we  who  are  to 
blame,  not  poor  little  Hugh." 

I  did  n't  like  to  see  Mother  grieve,  so  I  tried 
to  rouse  myself;  but  they  noticed  that  I  w'as  dis- 
turbed and  hastily  went  out.     Were  they  talking 
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about  me?  Have  they  changed  my  name  to  Ben- 
jamin to  conceal  my  identity?  I  wondered  then 
and  have  often  wondered  since ;  but  they  still  call 
mc  "  Hugh  "  when  speaking  to  me. 


Such  a  strange,  wonderful  event  has  happened 
since  I  last  wrote,  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen  to  put 
it  down. 

At  last  I  was  better,  and  they  let  mc  dress  and 
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go  down  stairs.  1  hatl  never  iiKt  John,  but  1  knew 
why.  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  Mother  in  a  low  tone, 
one  day,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  bring  him 
in ;  perhaps  they  thought  1  would  try  to  mUrder 
//////,  too.  As  1  went  slowly  down  the  stairs  —  for 
my  legs  were  so  trembly  that  1  could  scarcely  bal- 
ance upon  them  —  1  met  Thomas  coming  up,  and 
expected  to  hear  him  revile  me  bitterly ;  but  to  my 
surprise  he  did  n't.  He  only  patted  me  on  the  head 
and  called  me  "poor  little  chap!"  Perhaps  he 
feared  me  as  a  desperate  character. 

When  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  library,  I  steadied 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  crept  an.xiously 
in.  I  saw  Father  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  John  on  a 
low  chair  by  the  sofa  ; 
and  as  I  drew  nearer 
he  .saw  mc  and  smiled, 
but  held  up  his  linger 
and  said,  "  Hu-sh  !  he 
is  asleep  !  "  1  looked 
toward  where  John 
pointed,  and  there, 
lying  with  his  head  on 
a  pillow,  very  white, 
but  living,  breathing, 
lay  Frank ! 

1  can  never  tell  how 
I  felt  at  that  moment. 
The  walls  of  the  room 
whirled  around,  and 
I  fell— I  fear  I  would 
have  made  a  noise,  but 
that  John  caught  me. 
It  was  some  hours  be- 
fore I  came  to.  When 
I  did,  I  was  on  my  own 
bed,  and  both  Mother 
and  John  were  there 
beside  me.  1  am  not 
generally  a  reproach- 
ful person,  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  ask- 
ing bitterly  : 

"  How    could    you 

all    let     me    think    I 

FILE."  had  killed  Frank  I  " 

I  must  say  I  never 

saw   two   people    look   more    astonished.      They 

both  assured  me  that  they  had  no  idea  I  thought 

him    dead,    as    when    hurt    he    had    never    lost 

consciousness,    and,    indeed,     though    somewhat 

seriously  wounded,  had  not  at  any  time  been  so 

ill  as  I.    They  had  never  referred  to  his  accident 

because    the   Doctor    had    forbidden    them,    my 

ailment  having   retired  to  some  contingent  part  — 

the  brain,  I  believe. 

They  left  me  to  be  quiet,  but  I  cannot  rest  till  I 
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write  it  down  as  well  as  the  tears  will  let  nic,  that 
Frank  is  alive  !  alive  !  alive  ! 


Oh,  what  it  was  to  wake  this  morning  to  tlic 
fcelinj;  of  not  being  Frank's  murderer  !  At  first  I 
could  n't  think  what  made  me  so  happy  ;  and 
then  it  suddenly  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  quite 
weak  and  giddy.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  act 
at  all  like  a  great  man,  for  instead  of  saying  any- 
thing pretty,  like  "O  Liberty!  Liberty  I  "  1  was 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  to  throw  something  at  the 
pitcher,  as  we  had  done  that  first  night.  I  reached 
out,  and  took  up  a  shoe,  and  gave  it  a  little  pitch 
into  the  air,  about  as  far  as  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  laugh,  and  the  voice  I  never 
expected  to  hear  any  more  said,  '■  Are  you  prac- 
ticing to  hit  me  better  another  time,  Hugh?" 
And  the  next  moment  Frank  was  at  my  side. 


Since  last  I  wrote  I  have  become  a  great  deal 
better ;  and,  except  for  a  little  lameness,  Frank  is  as 
well  as  ever.  As  we  both  have  to  keep  very  quiet, 
and  I  am  not  allowed  to  read  to  myself,  Frank  is 
reading  Marryat  aloud  to  me.  The  family  feared 
at  first  that  even  this  would  be  too  much  for  me ; 
but  as  my  dear  Frank  skips  all  the  words  he 
does  n't  know,  and  mispronounces  many  he  thinks 
he  knows,  I  have  not  been  over-excited  as  yet.  He 
is  very  kind  ;  he  stops  at  the  end  of  every  chapter, 
and  tells  me  all  1  have  missed,  and  in  that  way  I 
manage  to  follow.   It  is  wonderfully  like  real  history. 

As  soon  as  we  are  both  quite  well,  we  are  going 
home  with  my  brother  John ;  that  was  what  he 
and  Mother  were  talking  about  when  I  was  ill. 

I  felt  unhappy  at  deserting  Father  and  Mother, 
but  Thomas  at  once  offered  to  stay  quietly  at  home 
till  1  came  back.  Then  there  are  all  those  awful 
little  children  of  John's ;  but  Frank  was  so  hurt 
when  I  seemed  to  think  the  number  large,  that  I 
have  never  dared  to  tell  him  how  I  dread  them. 
My  only  comfort  is  that  Frank  and  I  are  not  to  be 
separated ;  for  I  don't  think  1  could  stand  that, 
now. 


uttered  a  reproachful  word  —  indeed,  no  one  has 
except  Uncle  Jacket.  I  have  not  seen  him,  but 
the  cook's  little  boy  says  he  blames  me  most 
severely  ;  and  says  it  was  all  my  fault  for  not  mind- 
ing him  ;  that  he  told  me  as  plain  as  anything  not 
to  shoot  at  "pussons";  and,  most  unkind  of  all, 
he  adds :  "'  It  's  sumpin'  Mars'  Hugh  larned  out  er 
dem  horrid,  red,  murderin'  olc  hist'ry  books." 

To-night  is  our  last  evening  at  home.  Frank 
is  wild  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his 
mother  ;  but  he  is  so  sweet  and  affectionate  that  all 
the  family  feel  dreadful  at  having  him  go.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  they  seem  to  mind  most  about 
me,  and  are  as  polite  to  me  as  if  1  were  already  a 
great  man.  Thomas,  indeed,  said  the  house  would 
be  quiet  without  me  ;  and  1  think  he  meant  it  for 
satire,  for  Father  cried  "Tom  !  "  quite  sharply,  and 
Mother  began  to  wipe  her  eyes.  She  said  it  was 
only  smoke  from  the  tea-kettle,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been,  only  the  spout  was 
turned  the  other  way.  It  was  more  natural  for  it 
to  be  from  smoke  than  from  me. 

A  number  of  the  boys  arc  at  home  to  see  John, 
and  they  talked  to  me  so  pleasantly  about  what  I 
am  reading.  Why,  at  one  time,  even  Mr.  Abbott 
was  discussed  with  great  interest. 

After  tea  I  slipped  out  to  say  good-bye  to  Uncle 
Jacket.  He  was  very  sorry  that  1  was  going,  and 
gave  me  a  little  bag  on  a  string  to  wear  for  good 
luck.  I  think  he  said  it  had  a  snake's  tooth  and  a 
rabbit's  foot,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  in  it, 
and  his  mother  had  put  it  on  him  fifty  years  ago 
for  luck  ;  but  it  never  brought  him  any,  so  now 
he  kindly  gave  it  to  me. 

I  thanked  him,  and  gave  him  my  only  gold- 
piece,  and  took  no  revenge  for  his  unkind  remarks 
Ixhind  my  back,  except  to  hope,  just  as  I  left  him, 
that  he  would  n't  have  to  take  any  boys  out  to 
shoot  for  a  long  time  to  come.     I  think  he  felt  it. 

1  must  stop  now  and  pack  my  Journal,  so  this 
is  all  —  for  the  present. 

John  says  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give 
up  hoping  to  be  a  great  man :  but  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  greatness,  and  he  will  see  if  he  can- 
not help  me  to  win  the  best  kind. 


John   has   been  so   kind  to  me,  and  has  never         Frank  is  calling  me.      I  must  stop. 

THB    END.  (I  1. 
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Two  little  old  ladies,  one  grave,  one  gay, 
In  the  self-same  cottage  lived  day  by  day. 
One  could  not  be  happy,  "  because,"  she  said, 
■  So  many  children  were  hungry  for  bread  "; 
And  she  really  had  not  the  heart  to  smile, 
When  the  world  was  so  wicked  all  the  while. 

The  other  old  l.ady  smiled  all  day  long. 

As  she  knitted,  or  sewed,  or  crooned  a  song. 

She  had  not  time  to  be  sad,  she  said. 

When  hungry  children  were  crying  for  bread. 

So  she  baked,  and  knitted,  and  gave  away. 

And  declared  the  world  grew  better  each  day. 

Two  little  old  ladies,  one  grave,  one  gay ; 
Now  which  do  you  think  chose  the  wiser  way? 
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Ill  the  bucket,  he  was  pleased  to  find  this  utensil,  as 

it  was  resting  upon  the  ledye,   half  full  of  water. 

I,n  ri.K  IKK's  liKlNK  AT  THK  WKl.l..  Conscious  that  his  time  was  short,  he  clambered 

up  to  the  ledge,  got  upon  all-fours,  grappled  with 

After  the  first  extended  walk  that  little  Ike  had  one  hand  the  rim  of  the  bucket,  and  with  the  other 

accomplished,  with  such  unexpected  success,  inter-  the  well-rope,  and,  first  taking  an  anxious  glance 

est  in  his  career  subsided  considerably.      Frequent  toward   the   kitchen  and   a   fond  one   toward   the 

allusions  were   made  to  the  scene  described   last  contents  of  the  bucket,  plunged  in  his  head.      He 

month,  but  instead  of  being  gratified  by  rehearsals  had  taken  only  a  few  sips,  when  the  c.dl  of  his 

of  his  notable  achievement.  Little  Ike  showed  that  mother  at  its  accustomed  pitch  sounded  from  the 

he  woulc^  prefer  to  have  it  blotted  from  the  memory  door  of  the  kitchen. 

of  mankind.     His    appetite   for  victuals    in  every  .Vnd  here  I  find  myself  under  the  painful  neces- 

form  underwent  no  apparent  diminution.  sity  of  recording  a  most  terrible  scene.     I  suppose 

In  the  midst  of  his  supper,  one  day,  it  occurred  that  it  will  never  be  known  precisely  how  it  hap- 
to  him  to  resort  to  the  well  for  a  drink  of  water,  pened,  although  no  one,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
In  time  his  mammy  grew  tired  of  stopping  her  ever  suspected  Little  Ike  of  a  deliberate  intention 
work  whenever  he  was  thirsty,  to  hand  him  down  to  commit  the  awful  crime  of  suicide.  It  may  have 
a  gourd  from  the  pail  that  rested  on  a  shelf  beyond  been  that  he  had  not  known  the  use  of  his  legs  long 
his  reach.     Finally  she  said  to  him  :  enough  for  the  present  extreme  need,  and  that  his 

'•Hoy,  what  ail   you,  anyhow?     G'   'long  out-  knees  may  have  given  a  tilt  to  the  bucket, —  or,  in 

doors  an'  try  to  be  some  use  to  somebody,  'stid  o'  his  haste,  he  may  have  pressed  too  hard  upon  the 

cat'n' up  an' drink'n' up  ev'ything  Mis's  got  on  her  rope,  and  that  the  rope  yielding,  obedient  to  the 

planlash'n  !  "  pull,  destroyed  both  his  balance  and  that  of  the 

Judy  w.is  a  woman   who  fondled  her  children  bucket.     .At  all  events,  down   they  went  together 

much  while  they  were  babies  and  helpless.      After  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  feet, 

that,  neither  her  husband,  nor  always  her  mistress.  The  mother,  who  had  seen  him  at  the  moment 

could  mitigate  her  harsh  rule  ;  although  whenever  when  the  descent  began,  ran  shrieking  to  the  well, 

any  person    except  the  latter  even  threatened  to  where  she  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Templin  the  moment 

touch  them  angrily  at  any  age,  Judy  was  instantly  after. 

fired  with  resentment.     It  was  charged  among  the  "Oh,  Mis's,  Mis's,  Afis's.'     My  \>o' orfi/iingch\\e 

negroes  that  Till   and  N'eel  sometimes  wantonly  have  fell  in  de  well,  an' broke  he  naik,  an' drowned 

provoked   grown  people  for  the  sole   purpose  of  hese'f  on  top  o' dat,  —  an' he  my  precious  baby, — 

enjoying,  if  only  temporarily,  returns  of  maternal  an'  de  las'  one  I  got !  " 

fondness.  Mrs.  Templin,  after  dispatching  Till  lo  the  field 

Little  Ike,  thus  driven  out,  stood  for  a  moment  for  the  men,  said: 


ne.ir  the  door  and  looked  at  the  well,  which  w,is  a 
few  rods  distant,  situated  diagonally  to  both  kitchen 
and  "the  white  house."       Hut  he  turned  his  back 


upon  it  instantly,  as  if  it  were  too  painful  to  be  thus     lass." 


'■  I  'm  sorry  in  my  heart  for  you,  Judy.  Rut 
maybe  he  has  been  mercifully  saved  from  drown- 
ing.   Lean  over  and  look  down  as  I  turn  the  wind- 


reminded  of  the  source  of  his  most  recent  disap- 
pointment, and  began  to  walk  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. When  he  had  re.nchcd  a  spot  on  a  line  with 
the  end  of  the  kitchen,  he  filed  to  the  left,  and  again 
to  the  left  when  he  had  reached  the  rear  side ;  and 
pursuing  this  line  until  he  h.id  gone  some  distance 

beyond   the  well,  turned  again   and  came  to  the     from  the  great  deep 
latter.     Stepping  upon  a  hewed  log  that  lay  there         "  Is  you  down  dar,  precious?" 
'■>  enable  the  younger  drawers  of  water  to  manage         '"  Eth,  c-cth,  'm." 
\'oi,.  .\V. — 60.  "MS 


.After  a  few  turns,  she  knew  by  the  feeling  that 
the  bucket  had  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  was  some  four  feet  deep. 

"  .\ow  call  him,"  she  said. 

"  Li'ir  Ik'y  !  Li'll'  Ik'y  !  "  shouted  Judy. 
Ma-aa-me ' "  came  up  a  sharp,  plaintive  answer 
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Well!      Isy.ni  kilkil?" 
Nii-no-no,  'm." 

Well,  well!     Is  y<iu  drowmUil  ? ' 
N(i-no-ii-n-no,  'in." 


the  tliilil  to  hold  fast  to  the  rope,  while  she  herself 
would  turn  the  windlass. 

"  Dar  now,  you  heir  dat.'     Missus  say  she  wan' 
my  nice   little   darky  to   ketch    tight  holt  ter  de 


Well,  well !     Is  you  done  gone  all  ter  pieces  ?  "     rope, —  tight  es   a   tick ;    an'  she  say   she  gwine 


No-n-n-n-no,  'm."  draw  him  up  wid  her  own  blessed  hands.      Missus 

Is  anyt'ing  de  marter  wid  Mammy's  precious     say  she  can't  'ford  to  lose  likely  little  fellow  like  my 


l)oy-baby  ? " 

''  I-k-k-k-co-o-old  !  " 

•'  Well,  well  !     Whar  is  yer  now?  " 

"  In  —  in  de  —  b-b-bucket  !  " 

Mrs.  Templin  llun  directed  llu-  mother  to  urge 


Little  Ike,  dat  she  can't.  Yer  hear.  Mammy's  pre- 
cious sugar-lump  ?  " 

"  Ive-c-cth,  'm." 

The  winding  began,  and  llie  Miotlur  being  urged 
to  encourage  Ike  as  murh  as  possible  during  the 
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ascent,  she  did  as  well  as  she  could  by  such  cheer-  smiic  ilryclotlics  on  him.    Then  send  him  to  mc  in 

ing  remarks  as  these :  the  house  where  1  'II  have  Till  make  some  coffee 

'•  Jes' look  at  dat  !    Missus  ^ivin' her  little  nigger  ready  for  him.      And  mind   you  now,  Judy,  if  you 

si-i/i  a  nice  ride  I      I'.n  .Mis's  done  tole  Mammy  ter  lay  your  hands  on  that  child  in  anyer,  that  won't  be 

kill  six  chick'ns,  an"  fry  one  o'  'em,  an'  brile  one,  an'  the  last  of  it. —  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  try  to  learn 

make  pie  out  de  res',  an'  all  fcr  Li'll'  Ik'y's  dinner,  some  reason  about  your  children  !  " 

An'  she  say  she  gwine  make  Daddy  barb'cue  two  Judy  led  him  off  sullenly,  and,  in  spite  of  her 

pigs  dis  very  evcnin',   an'   nobody  ain'  to  tech  a  mistress's   injunctions,   muttered  direful  threaten- 

moufle  on  'em  'eep'n'  Li'll'  Ik'y,  cf  he  '11  holt  on  ter  ings,  louder  and  louder  as  she  proceeded,  ending 

de  well-rope.     An' she  say,  Mis's  do,  she  jes'  know  thus,  as,  having  clothed  him,  she  dispatched  him 


Ike   ain' 
all     dem 


;wine  let  dat  re 


to  the  wliite  house  : 


her  gwcat  big  Littl 
loose  an'  not  git 
goodies !  " 

It  is  probable  that  in  so  brief 
a  while  never  was  promised  a 
greater  number  of  luxuries  to 
a  child,  even  one  born  to  lofti- 
est estate.  Chickens,  ducks. — 
indeed,  the  whole  poultry-yard 
was  more  than  exhausted ;  every 
pig  on  the  plantation  was  bar- 
becued to  a  turn.  During  the 
ascent  Little  Ike  was  informed, 
with  solcmnest  assurance,  that 
eatables  of  every  description 
would  be  at  his  disposal  forever. 
The  time  does  not  suffice  to 
tell  of  other  rewards,  promised 
in  the  name  of  the  munificent 
mistress,  in  the  way  of  cakes, 
pies,  tarts,  syllabubs,  gold  and 
silver,  and  costly  apparel.  .All 
this  while  Mrs.  Templin,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  turned  the 
windlass  slowly,  steadily. 

When  the  bucket  with  its 
contents  reached  the  top,  and 
was  safely  lodged  upon  the 
ledge,  the  mother  seized  her  pre- 
cious darling,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing the  while  with  the  chill,  and 
dragging  him  fiercely  forlh. 
said  in  wrathful  tones: 

"A-cold,  is  ycr?  Well.  ,/ 
I  be  brcssed  wid  strength,  an' ef  dey  is  peachy-  "Never  you  min',  sir;  wait  till  Sunday,  when 
trees  'nough  in  de  orchid,  an'  in  de  fence-corners,  mist'ess  go  ter  meetin',  ?in'  yon  'II  see.  An',  boy, 
I  'II  warm  yer.  You,  dat  has  skeert  mc  inter  fits,  cf  you  ever  skeers  me  dat  way  ag'in,  I  'II  put  you 
an'  made  me  tell  all  dem  big  stories, —  an' dem  on  whar  yer  won'  wan'  no  mo'  water  an'  no  mo'  meat, 
mist'ess, —  dat  I  jes'  knows  I  never  ken  git  fergive  an'  no  mo'  noth'n'.  Idi-i .'  People  all  talk'n'  'bout 
fer  'em."    .'Vnd  still  holding  him,  she  began  strid-     mychilcgit'n'drownded  sameas  puppicsan'kilt'ns! 


ing  toward  the  kitchen. 

"Judy  I"  called  her  mistress  sternly,  "Judy,  put 
that  child  down  this  minute!  Are  n't  you  . ashamed 
of  yourself?  Instead  of  being  thankful  that  he 
was  n't  killed,  there  you  stand  and  are  so  angry 
with  him  vou  look  as  if  vou  wished  to  kill  him. 


yourself.     Now  take  him  to  your  house  and  put    her  favorite  hymns. 


Ought  ter  be  'shamed  o'  yourself.   /  is.   I  jes'  'spises 
ter  look  at  yer  I    C  'long  out  my  sight  I  " 

Ten  minut<'s  afterward,  while  Little  Ike  was  in 
the  kitchen  luxuriating  in  coffee,  biscuit,  and  fried 
chickens,  she  was  singing  in  cheerful  voice  one  of 


housekki:ping   songs.    No.  vi. 

WASHINC     DISHKS. 
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1.  With    a         skip     and      a         hop      And     a        jol  -    ly      dish  -  mop    And      a 

2.  She      has     marshaled     each    ware     With    an       or        der  -     ly       care,    And     she 
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Sec  the  tinkling  glass, 

In  a  sparkling  mass, 
And  the  shining  silver  round  it ; 

For,  you  know,  there's  a  way, 

To  turn  work  into  play, 
And  the  thrifty  lass  has  found  it. 


So  the  plates  and  tlie  knives, 

Lead  hilarious  lives, 
And  the  cups  and  saucers  rollic; 

liven  kettles  and  pans. 

In  her  generous  plans, 
Take  the  scraping  for  a  frolic. 


A     RIIVMK     FOR     LITTLK     FOLKS. 


By  Kate  M.  Clkarv. 


Oh,  I  'II  tell  you  a  story  that  nobody  knows. 
Often  little  fingers  and  ten  little  toes. 
Of  two  pretty  eyes  and  one  little  nose. 
And  where  they  all  went  one  day. 

Oh,  the  little  round  nose  smelled  something  sweet. 
So  sweet  it  must  surely  be  nice  to  eat, 
And  patter  away  went  two  little  feet 
Out  of  the  room  one  dav. 


Ten  little  toes  climbed  up  on  a  chair. 
Two  eyes  peeped  over  a  big  shelf  where 
Lay  a  lovely  cake,  all  frosted  and  fair. 
Made  by  Mamma  that  day. 

The  mouth  grew  round  and  the  eyes  grew  big 
At  taste  of  the  sugar,  the  spice,  the  fig  ; 
And  ten  little  fingers  went  dig,  dig,  dig, 
Into  the  cake  that  day. 


And  when  Mamma  kissed  a  curly  head, 
Cuddling  it  cosily  up  In  bed ; 
"  I  wonder,  was  there  a  mouse,"  she  said, 
"  Out  on  the  shelf  to-day  .'" 

'•  Oh,  .Mamma,  yes."  and  a  laugh  of  glee 

Like  fairy  bells  rang  merrily  — 
"  But  the  little  bit  of  a  mouse  was  m,; 
Out  on  the  shelf  to-day  !  " 


HOW    A    i.n  rij 


R  ( )  Y    CAM  I'  !•:  D    ( )  u  r 


ISv  Kmii.v  II.   Lki.ami 


On"CK  ihcre  «.is  a  Utile  boy  who  all  summer 
long  had  Ijclmi  very  anxious  to  camp  out  over 
night.  Hchind  his  mother's  house  was  a  large 
garden  —  as  large  as  a  whole  city  block  —  and  at 
the  far  end  of  it  was  a  little  knoll,  or  hill,  with 
rocks  cropping  out.  It  was  behind  this  hill  that  lit- 
tle Paul  wished  to  camp,  for  from  there  the  house 
would  be  out  of  sight,  and  it  would  be  "just  like 
truly  camping."  So  his  mother  gave  him  a  large 
old  crumb-cloth  for  a  lent;  a  pair  of  blankets  and 
a  sofa-cushion  for  a  bed  ;  a  tin  pail  full  of  bread, 
cold  meat,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some  ginger- 
bread and  apples  for  his  breakfast ;  also  a  bottle 
of  milk,  a  tin  cup,  a  wooden  plate,  and  a  small 
package  of  pepper  and  salt.  She  then  gave  him 
some  cotton  to  put  in  his  ears  —  to  keep  out  little 


bugs  and 
him  drive 
over  thcin 


brought  from  the  barn  a  large  bundle  of  hay  to 
spread  under  the  blankets,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
fortable bed.  By  twilight  everything  was  ready, 
and  Paul  kissed  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  big 
sister  good-bye,  and,  shouldering  his  cross-bow, 
marched  away  to  the  "  Rocky  Mountains" — as  he 
called  the  little  knoll. 

He  pinned  back  the  doors  of  his  tent  with  big 
catch-pins,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  ground.  Every- 
thing was  dreadfully  still;  but  the  bright  tin  pail 
and  the  bottle  of  milk  looked  very  comfortable  in 
the  soap-box  cupboard  ;  the  brave  cross-bow,  with 
its  pin-pointed  arrows,  promised  safely  ;  while  the 
blankets,  sofa-cushion,  and  the  soft  hay  were  all 
that  any  reasonable  camper  could  ask  for. 

But  it  was  so  dreadfully  still !  Not  even  the 
smallest  baby-breeze 
was  stirring ;  through 
a  hole  in  the  crumb- 
cloth  shone  a  star,  and 
the  star  made  outdoors 
seem  stiller  yet.  Paul 
unbuttoned  one  shoe 
and  then  the  other, 
and  sat  for  a  while 
listening.  Then,  sud- 
denly kicking  off  his 
shoes,  he  scrambled 
under  the  blankets  and 
lay  quite  still.  He 
was  a  very  small  boy, 
and  somehow  camping 
out  was  n't  delightful 
in  n'cry  way. 

It    was   nearly   half- 
past    eight.      Mamma 
was  knitting,  the  aunt 
was    sewing,   and   the 
big  sister  was  standing 
on    the   dictionary,  re- 
hearsing her  elocution 
exercise.     Kobody  but 
Mamma  heard  the  back 
hall-door  softly  open, 
things.     She   had  the  hired  man   help     and  the  tiny  feet  gostealing upstairs.    Whentheelo- 
the  stakes  ami  fasten  the  crumb-cloth     cution  exercise  was  over,  Mamma  said  she  must  go 
The  hired  man,  of  his  own  accord,     and  find  the  mate  to  the  stocking  she  was  knitting. 


•^ 
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So  she  went  upstairs; 
but,  before  lookiiij;  for 
the  stocking,  slie  went  in- 
to I'aul's  room.  There, 
in  the  st:irll<;ht,  she  saw 
the  brown  curly  heail 
cuddled  into  its  cuslom- 
^iry  pillows.  She  was  a 
good  and  faithful  mam- 
ma, and  so  she  did  not 
laugh  —  out  loud.  SIk 
stooped  over  the  half-liiil- 
den  head  and  whispereil, 
■'  Were  you  lonesome, 
dear?"  and  Paul  whisper- 
ed back,  "  A/'//./  of  Ion. 
some, — and  I  heard  sonn 
thing  STca/Ani'iiii^,  vcr> 
close  to  my  head.  And 
so  1  came  in.  And  — 
you  won't  tell,  will  you, 
.Mamma  ? " 

Faithful  Mamma  did  n't 
'■  tell,"'  — not  until  long  afterward  when  Paul  had 
grown  to  be  so  old  and  so  big  that  he  went  "  truly 
camping  "  far  away  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


And  what  was  the  "swallowing"  that  Paul  heard 
so  close  to  his  head  ?  I  think  it  must  havi-  lucn 
an  imagined  noise.    Don't  y(jii 


SOM  i:]<()l)V 


Bv   Maria   I.   Hammond. 


L*-J|  1  •' SOMKIKinv  ■■  was  a 

k      ^  •>  /  little  girl 

Who  had  a  curious 

way 
Of  ordering  all  her 
friends  about. 
Ten — twenty  times 
a  day. 
<  >h,  .Mary,"  she  would  say,  "come  here. 

.And  brush  my  hair  for  me  ! " 
And  "  Jennie,  please  hang  up  my  dres-. 

See,  here  's  the  wardrobe  key  !  " 
And,  "  Oh,  I  've  left  my  fan  downstairs  ; 
Jo,  fetch  it, —  that  's  a  duck  !  " 


And,  "  Where  's  my  glove  ?    Do  find  it,  dear. 

Oh,  mercy  !  — just  my  luck  !  " 
Or,  "  Honors !  there  's  no  water  here. 

Oh,  won't  you  fetch  some,  Kate?" 
Or,  "  Here  's  a  pin  :  just  catch  my  dress. 

Ple.Tse  hurry,  1  am  late  !  " 
Or,  "  Lend  me,  quick,  a  pen,  a  stamp; 

I  've  got  this  note  to  write !  " 
Or,  "  Whisk  my  dress  off,  will  you,  Bet? 

This  shoulder  's  .almost  white." 
•  Come  here  !  go  there  I  do  this,  or  that !  " 

To  every  one  she  'd  say  ; 
And  yet  she  was  a  charming  girl 

Hut  for  this  curious  way  I 
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Now  for  a  good  long  tnlk.  October  is  at  hand, 
rustling  her  bright  leaves  softly,  as  is  her  wont. 
Some  of  you  young  folk  are  in  the  cities,  more  arc 
in  the  mountains,  a  few  linger  by  the  sea,  and  the 
rest  are  a-meadowing  somewhere,  watched  by  the 
stars  and  the  daisies,  and  wading  barefoot  in  mur- 
muring brooks  and  streams.  I5ut  what  of  that? 
.Ml  who  hear  me  are  near  me,  and  we  shall  speak 
of  many  things  to-day  in  the  warm  light  of  changing 
oaks  and  maples. 

First,  you  shall  hear  this  pretty  verse  story,  writ- 
ten on  purpose  for  you  by  your  friend,  Mattie  IS. 
Banks.    She  very  properly  calls  it 


A     PUZZLING  VISIT. 

"  I  went  out  to  Dreamland  last  evening,"  said  Sue. 
"  I  looked  all  about  me.  and  there  I  saw  you  ; 
\Vc  gathered   sweet    flowers,  and    built    pretty 

bowers, 
\Vc  laughed  with  the  brooklets  and  cried  with 
the  showers : 
The  air  was  so  fresh  and  the  sky  was  so  blue. 
We  'II  go  there,  most  surely,  this  evening,"  said 
Sue. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  I.ulu.  "  Why,  1  went  there, 

too  ; 
I  looked  all  about  me,  and  there  I  saw  you. 

We  slid  down  the  hillside,  and  rode  by  the  rill- 
side. 
And  skated  and  slipped  on  the  pond  by  the  mill- 
side  ; 
'T  was  frosty,  and  chilly,  and  white,  it  "is  true, 
Hut  still  we  will  haste  back  this  evening,"  said  Lu. 

"  I  really  can't  see  through  this  puzzle,"  said  Sue. 
"  You  know  you  saw  me,  and  1  know  I  saw  von  ; 


W'e  both   went  to  dreamland,   but  nimc  was  a 

streamland, 
And  yours,   I   should  say,  was  a  freezing,  ice- 
creamland  ; 
1  don't  understand  it;  —  do  you  ?  "  said  Sue. 
"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Lu. 

WAS    IT    THE    SEA-SERPENT? 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  at  least  startle  the 
sea-gulls,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  scaring  my  dear 
nineteenth-century  boys  and  girls. 

Okar  Jack:  Somcof  your  *'clncks"  who  are  spcti.illy  interested 
in  the  sci-serpent,  about  which  St.  Nicholas  has  just  printed  a  most 
interesting  article,  may  not  be  aware  that  the  monster  has  lately 
shown  himself  again.  The  Xcv  York  Times  and  the  ynv  i'erk 
Herald  of  July  21st  gave  us  telegraphed  accounts  from  I{4iston  of 
howCapuiin  1  rant  and  his  Firsl-OfTicer  of  the  steamer  '  Venetian  " 
S.1W,  or  felt  sure  that  on  the  niommg  of  June  31st  they  saw,  the  mon- 
ster disporting  in  the  waves  off  George's  Shoals,  not  very  far  from 
Newfoundland. 

Captain  Tr;int,  after  bnding,  said  that  what  appeared  to  lie  about 
thirty  feet  of  the  serpent's  bacl;  was  out  of  the  water.  Firsl-Officer 
Muir,  in  speaking  of  the  incident,  said: 

'*  We  were  heading  to  the  westward.  There  was  a  mirage  that 
day.  There  were  a  number  of  whales  al>out,  and  just  ahead  a  large 
shark  had  been  showing  himself  for  some  time. 

"  Suddenly  I  saw,  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feel  away,  a 
large  round  body  that  showed  just  alwve  the  surface.  1  brought  the 
Inug-glass  to  bear,  and  distinctly  saw  a  rough,  scaly  skin  that  could 
have  belonged  to  nothing  else  than  a  sea-seri>cnt.  t  called  the  cap- 
tain's attention,  and  he  saw  it  also;  but  while  he  was  reaching  for 
the  double.gI.ass  to  sec  it  better,  the  serpent  sank  out  of  sight.  I'hc 
captain  and  I  both  saw  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  creature's 
lK)dy.  It  seemed  to  be  about  one  foot  thick  acioss  the  back.  The 
head  and  tail  were  both  under  water,  so  1  can't  tell  how  long  the 
whole  thing  was  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  a  serpent,  and  a  big  one." 

So,  dear  Jack,  you  sec  the  story  is  vouched  fur,  at  least. 

Vouis  truly,  Ri.iiert  t;.  IS. 

BLUE    ANEMONES. 

Your  Jack  has  received  many  answers  to  the 
question  asked  by  "  Fanny.  Marian.  Diana,  and 
Eleanor,"  in  the  May  number:  "Are  there  blue 
anemones?"  The  answers  all  s:iy,  "  1V.5,"  and 
they  come  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

From  Canada,  Gertrude  Bartlett,  of  Toronto, 
says  :  "'Often  have  1  found  blue  anemones  in  the 
woods  near  Oswego,  by  old  Ontario:  also,  in  the 
groves  near  Toronto  ;  and  in  both  localities  they 
are  quite  as  common  as  their  pink  and  white  sis- 
ters." And  Cora  Rose  says:  "I  have  gathered 
beautiful  bunches  of  the  blue  variety  from  'The 
King's  Garden,'  in  Palermo,  Sicily." 

C.  D.  M.  Houghton,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
declares  that  the  anemones  analyzed  by  the  botany 
class  there  "were  of  all  shades  from  blue  to  light 
purple." 

Kdna  Hardeman,  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  writes: 
"  Here  in  the  mountains,  where  I  live,  there  arc 
many  blue  anemones.  I  gather  them  everyday,  and 
they  bloom  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  often 
seen  coming  through  the  snow."  Sarah  G.  Spald- 
ing, also  of  Colorado,  confirms  F.dna's  testimony, 
while  Charles  B.  Wooster,  ofF.ureka.  Kansas,  says: 
"  There  are  a  great  manv  blue  anemones  in  Kansas. 
We  children  call  them  '  Daisy  Wind-flowers.'" 

A.  Scott  Ormsby.  of  Summit,  X.  J.;  Mabel 
Brunz,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York  ;  "  H.  S. 
.•\."  of  New  York  City,  all  write  me  ih.it  there  are 
blue  anemones.  "  Green  Cricket."  of  Monroe, 
N.    Y,  says:    "They    are   quite    common    where 
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1  live,  in  Orange  County,  about  fifty  miles  from 
New  York  City."  Alice  B.  writes:  "They  grow 
wild  in  the  South  of  France";  Lillie  A.  Cutter 
sends  word  from  Paris  that  she  has  picked  many 
pale  blue  anemones  in  the  woods  of  liavaria ;  and 
Jessie  Kobb  learned,  "by  looking  in  the  cyclope- 
dias, that  there  are,  besides  pink  and  white  ones, 
blue,  yellow,  purple,  red,  striped,  and  creamy 
violet  anemones.  Their  native  regions  are,  in 
order  of  prevalence.  Southern  Europe,  North 
America,  Siberia,  the  rest  of  Asia,  South  America, 
and  South  Africa." 

Letters  have  come,  also,  from  Grace  C.  Cornelia 
Tremaine,  Grace  S.  of  Tremont,  N.  Y.,  Annie 
Uabcock,  and  Lillie  NVatkins,  about  blue  anemones. 
Nearly  all  say  that  the  shade  of  blue  is  dark, 
often  purplish,  and  many  contain  nicely  pressed 
specimens  of  this  lovely  wild  tlowcr  —  differing  in 
shade  and  ranging  from  the  size  of  .a  large  crocus 
to  that  of  the  smallest  violet  —  for  all  of  which 
your  J.ack  tenders  his  hearty  thanks. 

THE    WATCH-DOG    BATTALION. 

London,  July  i,   1888. 

I  )K.\R  Jack  :  In  the  June  number  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, a  question  is  asked  as  to  the  watch-dog  bat- 
talion of  the  Prussian  army. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  the  Germans 
began  to  train  dogs  for  outpost  service  In  time  of 


war ;   the  first  experiments  were  so  successful  that 
a  regular  dog-corps  is  now  in  existence. 

The  dogs  all  are  Pomeranians.  Kach  dog  wears 
a  light  iron  collar  and  a  pouch  for  letters.  He  is 
taught  to  detect  a  foreign  soldier  and  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  foreign  uniform  and  that  of 
his  own  land. 

By  certain  sounds  and  gestures  he  is  taught  to 
give  his  master  notice  of  his  discoveries,  and  he 
has  to  run  from  post  to  post  with  letters  in  his 
pouch,  besides  looking  up  the  wounded  and  strag- 
glers of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs.  Every 
company  has  two  or  three  dogs,  so  that  the  corps 
numbers  two  score  at  least. 

France  and  Russia  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  Germans,  and  arc  training  dogs  in  the  same 
manner.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  an 
English  periodical. 

Yours  trulv,  MAR(;ARi;r  W'alpoi.k. 


BOUND"    IS    RIGHT. 


Deak 


*t>ound' 


I  think  that   the  Little    School-mistrcs&'s    .strange 

:ontradictor>-  mcaninss  is  "  bound."   The   boy  was 

swimming,  but  had  he  been  "bound"  he  cnuld  not 

:  held  a  book  which  was  handsomely  "bound."   *J'he 

school-girl  could  "  bound  "  cver>-  State  in  the  Union. 

Jhan  H.  c;. 


[Correct  answers  have  been  received  also  from  "  Mugwump" — 
Bessie  Scott  and  her  friends — Lila  F.  Heath  —  Etta  K. —  Ciwen- 
liolen  Rcid  — F.  W.  D.— Alice  W.,  and  a  young  girl  of  Ludlow,  Vt. 
who  docs  not  give  her  name.  ] 


HABYS     LAST     DAV     ON     THK     SANDS 


THl'".     UROWNIKS     I\    TH1-:     OKCIIARI). 

liV    I'AL.MKK    Cox. 


Or 


HE   autumn  nights  began  to  till 
I'hc  mind  with  thoughts  of  winter 

chill. 
When    lirownics    in   an    orchard 

met, 
Where  ripened  fruit  w.is  hanging 

yet. 
S.iid    one,    "  Tlie    apples    here, 

indeed. 

Must  now  be  mellow  to  the  seed  ; 
And,  ere  another  night,  should  be 
Removed  at  once  from  every  tree. 
For  any  evening  now  may  call 
The  frost  to  nip  and  ruin  all." 
Another  quickly  answer  made : 
'  I'his  man  is  scarcely  worthy  aid  ; 
'T  is  said  his  harsh  and  cruel  sway 
Has  turned  his  children's  love  away. 
If  this  be  true,  't  would  serve  him  right 
If  frost  should  paint  his  orchard  white." 
■'  It  matters  not  who  owns  the  place, 
rhy     neglect 


thus    shows    its 
face," 
A    third     replied. 
"The     fact     is 
clear 
That    fruit  should 
hang  no  longer 
here. 
If  worthy    ijcoplc 

here  reside 
Then       will      our 
hands     be    well 
applied ; 
And     if  unworthy 

folks  wc  serve, 

Slill   better  notice 

wc  'II  deserve." 

"  You   speak    our 

minds     so      full 

and  fair," 

One  loudly   cried, 

spare, 
r.ut  like  the  buttons  on  your  back, 
We  'II  follow  closely  in  your  track, 
And  <lo  our  part  willi  willing  hand, 
Without  one  doubling  //"or  and." 


that    speech 


Then  bags  and  baskets  were  brought 

out 
From    barns     and    buildings    round 

about, 
With  kettles,  pans  and  wooden-ware. 
That  prying  eyes  discovered  there : 
Nay,  even  blankets  from  the  beds, 
The  pillow-slips,  and  table-spreads 
Were  in  some  manner  brought  to  light 
To  render  service  through  the  night. 

If  there  's  a  place  where  Brownies  feel 

At  home  with  either  hand  or  heel, 

.And  seem  from  all  restrictions  free. 

That  place  is  in  a  branching  tree. 
At   times,    with   balance 

fair  and  fine  ^^ 

They  held  their  stations 

in  a  line  ; 
At  times,   in  rivalry  and 

pride 
To  outer  twigs  they  scat- 
tered wide ; 
.•\nd  oft  with  one  united 

strain 
They  shook  the  tree  witli 

might  and  main. 
Till,    swaying   wildly    to 

and  fro. 
It  rocked  upon  the  roots 

below  ; 

And  apples  that  were  forced  to  bide 

A  shock  like  this,  from  every  side, 

And  through  the  trial  held  their  own 

Were  green  enough  to  let  alone. 
So  skilled  at  climbing  were  they 

all 
The  sum  of  accidents  was  small : 
Some   hats   were    crushed,    sonn' 

heads  were  sore, 
Some  backs  were  blue,  ere  work 

was  o'er ; 
For  hands   will  slip  and   feet   will 

slide, 
And  boughs  will  break,  aiul  forks 

divide. 

And  hours  that  promise  sport  sublim 

May  introduce  a  limping  time. 


Till-:     liKOWMKS    IN    Till!:    OKt'llARI). 
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So  some  who  clambcrcil  up  the  tree 
With  ready  use  of  li.iiul  aiul  knee. 


For  iioitlier  tramps  nor  thieves  were  licre, 
But  lirownies,  honest  and  sincere. 


•C. 


H^ 


,uV'\^ 


'v.  - 


>-':!p^ 


,'S^i^^^'"\:: 


iW^ivz-jfcox' 


Found  other  ways  they  could  descend 
Than  by  the  trunk,  you  may  depend. 
The  startled  birds  of  nij;ht  came  out 
And  watched  them  as  they  moved  about, 
Concluding  thieves  were  out  in  force 
They  cawed  around  the  place  till  hoarse. 
But  birds,  like  people,  should  be  slow. 
To  judge  before  the  facts  ihey  know; 


Who  worked  like  mad  to  strip  the  trees 
Before  they  felt  the  morninj;  breeze. 
And  well  they  gauged  their  task  and  time, 
For  ere  the  sun  commented  to  prime 
The  sky  with  faintest  tinge  of  red 
The  Brownies  from  the  orchard  fled, 
While  all  the  fruit  w.ts  laid  with  c.ire 
Beyond  the  reach  of  nipping  air. 


[•;it1':r-hox. 


St.  Loiis,  Mo. 

Df.ak  Sr.  Nicholas  :  My  brolhcr  and  I  wrolc  lo  you  once  Leforc, 
and  were  delighted  to  see  our  letter  in  pnnt. 

We  still  Ukc  you,  and  think  there  is  no  nicer  magazine  or  paper 
ill  the  United  States.  1  enjoyed  "Sara  Lrewe;  or.  WliatHappencd 
at  Miss  Minchin's."  "Little  Rosalie."  and  "Triidefs  hiegc  very 
much,  .and  the  other  stories  arc  interesting  too. 

!'ai«  gave  my  brother  CliBbrd  and  me  a  pony  on  our  birthday  (for 

it  comeslhe  sanlc  day.  as  we  are  twinsl  and  we  have  lots  of  fun  nding 

out  on  the  boulevard  to  Forest  I'ark  with  Papa  evcr>'  pleasant  even- 

ing      1   go  riding  one  evening,  and  Clifford  goes  the  next ;  but  we 

ciii-t  do  that  now.  for  Papa  scut  the  pony  to  pasture  last  week, 

because  we  are  going  to  New  York  soon,  and  then  sail  for  hurope 

I  don't  w.ant  to  go  and  leave  my  pony  and  all  my  dogs,  a  bit,  and 

d  Mamma  to  leave  me  at  home  with  my  aunt :  but  she  said 
d   Mamma  to  .  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^ 


begged   --  -. 

she  could  not  do  without 
do  without  her  either. 

Good-bye,  dear  St.  Nicholas. 
Your  true  friend. 


.hole  ye 


Clarence  S- 


\Ve  have  bought  the  St.  Nichoi 

stories  1  like  best  are  "  The  Tinkha 

Uird  Faunlleroy,"  and  "Sara  Crewe." 

I  remain  your  constant  reader. 


Barneston,  NliB 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  .My  Uncle  Will  has   sent  you  to  me  for 
about  two  yeapi.  and  I  could  not  do  without  you.      My  favorite 
stones  are  "Juan  and  Juaiiita,"  "Drill,"  and  "The  Two   Ijttlc 
Confederates." 

ThLs  pLice  used  to  be  the  Indian  Rcser\ation.  1  he  Indians  moved 
away  from  here  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Barneston  is  built  right 
on  the  Indian  grave-yard.  In  digeing  cellars  many  queer  things, 
such  as  knives,  rcvolvcrs,bracelets,  beads,  thimbles  and  other  anicles 
are  found.     They  were  buried  with  the  Indians.  ... 

I  have  not  got  any  pets  but  a  little  two-year-old  sister,  and  she  is 
the  best  pet  1  ever  "had 

From  your  loving  reader.  w  ILLIK    1 . 


Lincoln,  Nek. 

Dear  Sr.  Nicholas:  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about 
our  "  Young  Ladies'  Military  Company  "  at  the  Stale  University  of 
Nebra.ska  There  were  alre.ady  three  companies.  A,  B,  and  C,  ot 
boys,  and  the  band,  which  we  think  is  the  best  part. 

We  organUed  our  comp.any  of  girls  about  the  first  part  of  April. 
Our  uniforms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Girls  .Military 
Company  "  which  you  told  about  in  your  January  number. 

The  boys  were  very  incredulous  when  we  told  them  we  were  going 
to  drill  with  their  guns,  and  declared  we  could  n't  do  It.  [he  Rons 
were  very  heavy  at  first,  but  we  persevered  until  we  could  drill  the 
whole  hour  without  anv  inconvenience.  The  first  tinie  we  dnlled  in 
public  we  only  had  about  hall-an-hour's  notice,  and  wxre,  conse- 
quenUy,  very  nervous  Hut  we  got  along  splendidly,  and  everybody 
was  astonished  to  see  us  do  so  well.  After  that  we  with  the  rest  .,f 
the  batLalion,  were  reviewed  by  the  governor,  and  he  paid  us  some 
verv  prettv  complimenLs.  t-»        j 

We  hada  great  deal  of  honor  given  to  us,  as  Company  l>.  .and  sev- 
eral inviuitions.  one  especially  of  which  we  felt  ipute  proud,  from  the 
ist  Regiment,  to  visit  them  in  camp  and  join  them  on  dress-parade, 
assuring  us  that  we  should  have  every  attention  shown  us  and  be  well 
cared  for  by  the  wives  of  the  officers,  etc. 

We  have  a  splendid  captain,  and  we  are  all  very  proud  of  her.  We 
have  had  our  photograph  taken  as  a  company,  and  they  .are  going 
to  have  one  framed  and  hung  in  the  new  Armory,  or  "  Grand  Memo- 
rial  H.all,"  as  it  is  called. 

Next  ye.ar  we  expect  to  have  a  much  larger  company,  (or  every 
one  is  anxious  to  join,  now  that  it  h.-is  been  proved  a  success. 

urs  truly,  A  "Caoetess 


Chicago,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  and  I  c-in't 
w  rite  yet,  but  my  sister  is  writing  this  letter  for  me.  1  enjoy  hearing 
all  your  stories,  but  my  favorites  are  "  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy, 
"  Driven  Back  to  Fxien."  and  "  His  One  Fault  "  :  and  I  think  "  Davy 
and  the  Goblin  "  is  the  licst  of  all.  Yesterday  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  we  had  a  splendid  time.  We  shot  off  a  great  many  fire-crockers, 
and  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life.  I  will  say  good-bye,  and 
perhaps  I  will  write  again.  Your  friend,  Thomas  \V. 


MotNT  Vhrnon,  Virginia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever  before 
had  a  letter  from  here,  as  there  have  not  been  many  children  here 
since  the  days  of  the  Washington  family.  We  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  our  fiilher,  who  is  the  superintendent.  I-ast  fall,  the  old 
deer-park  was  restored.  There  are  nine  old  deer  and  seven  fawns. 
T'he  fawns  have  a  reddish-brown  coat,  with  white  spoLs  and  stnpes 
down  the  back  Two  of  the  deer  have  twins ;  and  they  look  so 
beautiful,  frolicking  and  jumping  through  the  green  grass  and  honey- 
suckles. ....  1.1 

This  year  the  buildings  of  the  old  slave-quarters  are  to  l>e  restored. 

1  was  delighted  with  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  and  1  have  re.ad 
it  over  again  and  again.  ".Sara  Crewe:  or.  What  Happened  at 
Miss  Minchin's,"  was  a  lovely  story,  and  so  was  "  Pnnce  Fair>-- 

I  think  that   you  are  the  nicest  ma^zine  there  is.  and  I  thank 
you  ever  and  ever  so  much  for  sending  it  to  us. 
I  am  your  f.ailhful  twelve-year-old  reader. 

1.1  CRF.T1A    Wol.COT  D 


MoRRiSTOWN.  New  Jersey. 
Dear  St  Nicholas  :  I  have  seen  no  letters  from  here.  Morris- 
town  is  a  very  pretty  and  healthful  place.  I  have  five  hundred  paper 
dolls,  .and  I  make  them  grow  :  that  is.  I  cut  off  the  he.ids  and  put  them 
on  .ilder  bodies.  Some  of  them  look  very  funny,  but  others  look 
better  than  they  ever  looked  licfore.  I  know  most  of  tlicir  names,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  without  paper  dolls.  1  like  the 
story  "  Aimie  "  the  best,  in  the  July  number;  but  think  "  Juan  and 
Juanita"al»ut  the  liesi  story  I  have  ever  read.  I  go  to  Siind.ay- 
school  here,  and  like  it  verv  much.  I  am  a  little  girl  only  eleven 
years  old  I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter,  .as  1  want  very  much  to 
vee  it  in  the  "  Letter-box." 

Your  very  interested  little  reader,  Moi.lie  K. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  St  Nicholas:  As  I  ».aw  in  a  recent  St.  N1CH01.AS  .111 
account  of  a  Ixiy  going  to  the  lop  of  the  Capiiol.  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  my  going  up  to  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  bill  it  was  very  cool  inside  the  walls.  It  was  so 
dark  that  we  had  10  tike  a  candle  10  sec.  There  were  ..vcr  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  steps,  and  we  were  very  tired  when  we  got  lo  the 
top;  but  we  were  well  rep.iid  for  ..ur  walk.  lK:cause  the  view  was  so 
licautiful.     We  could  see  almost  fifty  miles  in  all  directions. 


iNI 


Dear  Olij  St.  Nicholas  :  Your  pages  have  gladdened  our  house- 
hold for  several  years,  but  I  could  not  express  to  you  how  much  you 
have  been  enjoyed.  I  stopped  taking  you  for  a  few  months,  three 
years  ago.  but  soon  discovered  what  a  necessiiry  factor  to  my  hap- 
biness  y.iu  were,  for  I  really  tell  lost  without  "Ol.o  St.  Nick. 

One  of  your  chief  attracli.ms.  to  me.  is  your  "  l^iler-box  "  :  forlheie 
I  receive  information  from  St.  Nlciini.AS  readers,  all  over  this  great 
wide  worid,  and  liecome  almost  acqiuiinted  with  them.  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  from  our  city,  so  I  propose  to  send  my  mitc  in  its 
behalf.  .      ,  _, ,        .  .  ^ 

Indianapolis  is  the  greatest  railro.,d  center  in  the  worid,  and  has 
the  Largest  number  of  side-tracks.  Our  Bell  Road,  by  means  ..f 
which  tiansportation  is  carried  on  without  going  through  the  cilv. 
completely  incloses  the  place  Th.nigh  a  giri,  I  am  interested  in 
such  things,  iiartiv  because  three  of  mv  brothers  are  railroad  men 
We  :ire  proud  of  our  graiul  new  State-house,  our  Courthouse,  our 
new  Union  Depot,  and  have  reason  to  boast  also  of  our  public 
institutions,  our  machine-works,  our  fine  residence  and  business 
houses,  and.  last  but  n.it  least,  our  newlv-acqimed  natural  gas  Our 
city's  most  irceni  elation  U.  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republiian  candidate  for  President.  General  Hamson,  lives  at 
Indianapolis. 


IIIK     l.KTTKK-IiOX. 


WJ1  ik<|>l>  imcreslcd  in  your  article  conceming  Mwi  Alcmi 
r  dcjth  WM  truly  a  great  low  i.i  all.  I  h«»e  read  all  lier  baok>. 
ly  of  them  several  limes  ami  tonsider  them  the  henl  uf  nnv 
ave  read.  ' 

Your  denned  admirer.  Rose. 


r.  f         »>  .     .  IlKNVfK,  Coi_ 

Dka«  St.  Nici...,_,.s:  I  have  take,,  you  since  "Juan  and 
Juanita  began:  that  wa.s  December,  1886.  I  hke  that  slory  very 
much .  before  It  hr.ishe.1,  another  one  bcRan  (•■Jenny's  Boarding. 
hoi«  ..  N.  I  h.i>e  kept  on  1.11  MOW.  The  ••  Iwo  Utile  ConfcS- 
rmlei     and  the  "  Brownies     are  very  nice. 

I  have  neither  brother,  sister,  niir  father.     Dniy  Manuna  and  / 

I  will  Ik  twelve  years  old  next  September. 

I  remain,  your  loving  re.-ider,  A.J.    D . 


r.         c-      »T  ..  Ca.nulkr,  Fla. 

Dkak  St.  Nichous  :  We  have  taken  you  for  over  three  years 
am  like  you  very  much.  We  liked  "Ju.in  .ind  Juanila,"  "Th. 
Kcl|>-  .alhcrers.  and  ■■Drill,"  the  best.  We  also  thought  "Jen 
ny  ,  RurUint.house"  was  nice.  We  hope  J,  T.  Trowbridge  wil 
wn(c  another  story  soon. 

Wc  have  two  large  volumes  of  you  bound.  We  are  studying  leleg 
niphy  and  arc  getting  along  very  v*-cll. 


ikis  place 
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'  of  the  beautiful  snow^clad  Ml. 


nfinc' 

ilo.>d  which  is  over  14,000  feci  hi 

At  1,  o'clock  on  the  night  „l~he  4ih  of  July  it  was  illuminated 
wilh  =co  ,K,und,  of  red  powder :  ,1  could  be  seen  ouile  plainly  from 
here,  although  11  is  70  miles  away.  After  the  redfire  had  burned 
out   a  salute  of  13  bursling.hombs  were  fircd  Iron.  ll.i>  place. 

1  he  afternoon  of  ihe  4lh  w.is  devoted  to  ihc  aiiiUMn.eni  <.f  ihe  en- 
hsietl  n.en  of  li.e  c.n.n.and.  1  hey  had  all  ki..ds  of  alhlelic  sports 
and  (tames,  co..s.sllng  of  looi-niccs,  sack-r..ces,  wheclbarrow.t:.ces 
ping,  clc,  concl.id.ng  with  a  vcr>-  exciting  game  of  base-ball. 


warded  for  all  ihese 
n.ng    w.is  devoted  to  fireworks,  and  allogethci 


Yo 


reade 


Irene  a.nd  Jim. 


.Mv  Dear  St.  Nichoi.as:  I  am  a  lillle  girl, 
wrile  from  Halifax,  down  by  the  waler.    We  used 
try.  we  had  six  cows,  two  calves,  and  two  horses 
Harry.    I  liked  Harry  best  biT.-a.«e  I  could  d-- 
both  »;h.le.     Wc  .ised  10  have  a  brow, 
sold  him  because  he  bit   my  broth— 
chickens.  and  one  beaiiti*  '   " 
would  follow  la  every  pi 

1  beautiful  aty  :  and  j 


iful  dog  called  Fido :  h 
ve  wenl.  We  live 
c  down  here  only  i 


Halifax. 
years  old.     1 
e  in  the  conn, 
led  Frank  and 

_   _  ...,T. :   ihcy  were 

horse  called  Uick,  but  Papa 
We  had  lots  of  hens  and 


Prize 

The 
very  plctsanl  day. 

At  half.pasi  4  .n  ihe  n.oming,  a  salute  was  fired  1 
noon  38  guns  were  fired.       I   hope  this  will  be  of 
you  .IS  yo.i  give  me  so  n.uch  pleas.ire  every  month. 
Most  sincerely, 


Dear  St.  -Nicholas;  I  buy  you  at  the  book  store  every  monlh 
and  I  think  yo..r  slor.es  are  ihe  best  1  ever  read.  I  liked  '■  l.illle 
Lord  fauntleroy  very  much,  and  my  sister  Marian  had  a  good  cry 
when  we  heard  that  M.ss  Alcoll  was  dead.  I  was  awful  sorry,  be. 
cause  I  Ih.nk  her  lio.>ks  are  just  splendid  :  but  I  did  n'l  cry. 
..-.""A  '"'"'  '"  ■^:^"''-i"<'-  bu'  1  have  lived  in  America  ever  since  1 
y  education  has  been  purely  American, 
ind  i;ngland  last  year,  .-,nd  I  enjoyed  vimi. 
he  pl.ices  .>-ir  Waller  Scoll  iclls  about, 
hoc  and  Rob  Roy  best.     I 


I  bea.ity, 

1  .Monlre.-il,  which 


I  got  you  in  September      My  papa  gave  you  10  me  for  a  birthday 
esenL      I    hke   ".Sara    Lrewc'^^but  1   like  the  "  Brownies "  best 


We  went  to  Scotland 

ing  the  ruins  of  castles ._  , 

I  have  read  all  his  books,  b..i  1  liked  I 

have  a  little  Scotch  collie  ihal  I  brought  h. 

.s"Ivanhoe.''  I  also  have  a  large  Newfou.idland  dog  named  •'Rob 
Koy,  and  he  is  a  true  outlaw  in  nature,  for  he  is  never  at  home  and 
he  prefers  10  gel  his  dinner  at  some  neighbor's  rather  ihan  01  home, 
nphis  and  wc  each  have  a  pony, 
k'lvian,  .ind  Ellen's  (she  is  my  little 
-1-  ,'  Y  ,;  .,--.—-,"".  ...e  can  ride)  is  named  '•Brownie." 
She  thinks  the  Brown.es  .n  St.  Nichoijvs  .arc  the  '•  nicest  'iille  hoys." 

"Jo"  gave  10 


the  suburbs  of  Me 
named  Hero.  Marian's  is 
nly  three  years  old,  bu 


the  irce-limb. 


Your  loving  reader. 


Mary  G.  K . 


all  her  pony  "  Ellen's  Tree,"  the 
'  Utile  Women" 
1  an.  your  admiring  rcade 


A1.AN  A. 


f.,h  ^^  r  ■'■  J*'"'"'"-*V   ^-''fn:  '.»"'  I»>1<:  Ameri™.!  "^'rk  '    cinr 
whJh      ''ff ''•.<»"  ""I'h";;  American.     We  have  a  beaulif,.l  fawn 
which  our  btg  sister  named  Donalello,  after  Hawlh.ime's  Faun     We 
have  a  donkey  with  seventeen  names,  but  we  call  him  Tamo. 
We  expect  to  go  back  10  Greece  this  summer.    Donalello  i 
for  us.  so  we  must  slop.  " 


I  ha 


San  .Mir.tEL.  Az 


Zantia  and  Helle  V- 


Mv  Dra«  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  boy  of  eleven  years  I  have 
four  stslers,  one  older,  and  the  other  three  younger  than  I  We 
are  spending  the  summer  at  Souirrcl  Island,  in  Ma.ne.  This'island 
ha.s  Ihe  ocean  on  one  side  and  Booth  Bay  on  the  other.     We  can  go 

ITin^'kl"*  i"!*'!  """"'":  '»'■;  »■»'"  is  now  too  cold.     The 

wind  blows  very  hard  here  s.imetimcs. 

V  our  magaiine  is  ihe  very  best  out.  I  must  stop  now  for  fear  of 
uklng  ijp  loo  much  To*m-i. 

Vi  ishing  you  very  long  life.  I  remain  yo.ir  constant  reader 

J.  S.  D . 


„  ,  ,  the  Azores  to  spend 
the  summer.  One  of  my  uncles  sends  you  10  me.  I  am  always  very 
glad  to  get  you.  I  enjoy  best  the  slorics  called  "  Two  Lillle  Confed- 
crates  and  "  Drill  "  'I'hc  others  1  like  loo.  I  am  always  veri- 
much  ."teresled  .n  the  Ullcr  Box.  We  sec  very  funny  things 
here.  I  he  women  wear  very  large  hoods  called  cnpoles,  and  the 
men,  a  hal  with  a  large  cape  to  it.  called  a  carafucn.  For  a  pet  I  have 
a  hltle  while  dog.  He  came  from  Demerani  in  flic  West  Indies.  He 
full  of  fun  but  will  be  quiet  when  told  10.  I  call  him  Scamper  I 
i..„.i. J    .„.._      -hey  .arc  both  older  than  I.      Mybn.lhc 


1  brother  and 

likes  very  much  to  iea.se 

Newfoundland  puppy  named  Bar 

•"  *■•■"      W'e  go  often  on  donkey- 

Good.byc,  froi 


lov 


to  hin 


for  all  thai.      He  has  a 
\  friend  on  the  island  gave  ii 
and  have  plenty  of  hin 


.Marian  N.  (10  ye 


'  old). 


Dkar  .St.  Nicholas:  W< 


uM  < 


..n.l    Icll 


,.  .  California. 

:  living  on  a  ranch,  and  we  th.iughi 
ui  -..me  of  the  good  limes  we  arc 
'iiiov  it  ever  so  much,  cspc- 
...limes  when  a  large  party 
■11  a  man  who  used  10  l>c  in 
ri  the  ranch:  some  of  iheni 
111 -in  and  go  tearing  along, 
op  the  monnlain.s.     Coming  home 
■itulas.     Some  of  them  werc  large 
.  ihem  * 

tr.mi  of  our  house,  and  wc  have  a 
-V  much.  Wc  have  to  work  some, 
'■  ""'  "flhc  garden. 

\VV  ire  very  sorry  it  has  ended. 

We  hke  the  "  Two  Utile 

I  ulliver  "  very  m.ich  also 

drive;    so,  of  co.irse,  we 

h  „  ...,;  ,.  „  .  ■„ ;  I     :\' :    ■•■•sb.     We  have  a  very,  very 

V  ^itiis  mu.l  l-M,,.  li«c  Jumbo. 

Your  three  fncnds.  Um.  Pix»9.  and  Rovai 


n         o      ..        Vancoi  VER  Rakracks,  Washin.ton    Trrr 
an?t;'l  S    ^■",«""'      '  h-"'  -ever  ^n  a  leller  f,.mi  this  pUe. 
m^    li     f"*"  """^l""!!  'to-  interesting  I  thought  yon 


,-        „     .,  Pekin,  China. 

Dear  St.  N.cholas  ;  1  live  in  Chin.i.  Although  so  far  away  the 
St.  Nicholas  comes  to  my  sisler  and  ine.  and  wc  enjoy  it  ver>-  much. 
As  I  looked  at  the  beaiiliful  moon  tonight,  I  wondered  if  you  would 
not  hke  to  hear  the  Chinese  slory  alK.iil  ihe  sun  and  the  moon  Ihcy 
s.iy  they  .arc  brother  and  sisler.  'Jhe  moon  is  Ihe  elder  brother,  who 
think-  .1  IS  h.s  duty  10  look  after  the  sun,  his  younger  sisler  One 
day  the  sun  asked  the  moon  if  she  could  go  out  al  nighl.  The  mcwn 
answered.  ■■  Y..i.  are  a  young  ladv  :  il  would  be  imprudent  for  you  lo 
go  out  at  nighl."  Then  the  sun  said,  "  llul  people  keep  looking  at 
me  when  I  go  ,, 1,1  in  the  dav-limc'^  So  the  moon  1. .Id  her  lo  take 
the  golden  needles  she  wore  in  her  hair,  and  slick  lliem  into  the  peo. 
pie  s  eyes  when  ihcy  lofiked  al  her.  This,  ihe  I  hincse  say.  is  the 
re.Ts..n  why  yon  can  noi  look  at  ihe  sun  wilhoiil  hurling  your  eyes  I 
and  wc  have  always  lived  in 


Peki. 


\'oi.r  admiring  friend. 


Hi 


M.  W. 


Bos 


•rouM  like  lo  hear  fro 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  read  y - „. 

of  interest,  and  have  often  womlrre<l  »hrili<-r  v"i  wiiM  1 

of  my  letters  worth  publishing       I i.-  ■■ t.  ... 

goiHl    uncle,  who   makes   liff    .' 
things  that  he  h.as  done  was  !■    . 
asi  h~.k  back  over  the  three  II 
honlly  know  which  day  ..f  ,.le  . 
however,  lo  lell  you  about  ni\ 
prefer  our  leller.  should  be  l.i. 

Thiough  ihe   innnence   of  .. 

been  ni.iid<of.honor  1  .  the  ymt.. , -,,.  „  ..,,c    .1  u..- 

maidsKif.honor,  we  were  admitlcd  to  the  t^ullc  wh.le  the  t^u 


958 


IlllC      l.KTTKK-llt'X. 


1 


Ulcre.  An  attendant  escorted  us  ai  once  to  the  .ip.irtmcnt  of  one  of 
the  maijs-of-honor,  which  wc  rc;ichcd  aficr  iiioiiniiii>{  several  fliKhtA 
of  stairs.  I  was  really  itivippniiited  to  tind  a  rutmi  which  was  only 
targe  cnoush  to  hold  our  party  of  three,  and  the  three  ladics-in-wait- 
in};.  It  was  very  simply  fitmishcd,  which  was  niihcr  Mir|)nsinK.  as 
one  expected  to  find  cvcrvthiiijj  vcrj*  splendid  in  Windsor  Castle. 
Lady  Evelyn  M..  to  whom  we  were  presented,  was  ^ntcuful, 
pretty,  and  aiiructivc.  in  a  !»iniplc  white  dress  with  while  rihbons;  her 
only  ornament  bcin^  a  pin  ^ep^cscntin^  a  irutni>ct  of  t^old  with  a 
criiwn  of  diamonds  and  pearls  above  it.  The  pin.  which  was  in 
niem..ry  of  the  Jubilee,  was  ^ivcn  to  her  by  iht-  t,»necn.  who  had 
alvi  nivcn  others  similar  to  ii  lo  all  licr  niaids-ot-honor  with  a  request 
th.ii  they  would  always  wc.ir  them  in  htr  presence.  They  told  us  a 
little  about  their  life,  and  that    it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  do 


anvihinj;  for  the  Qi 
slight  services.     The  Kini;  of  the  Ik:I^;ian> 
were  in  the  Castle,  and  the  maids-of-honor  v 
at  times,  fearing  to  cross  their  pathways, 
the -.tatc  apartments  of  the  Castle,  whicli  w 
corridor    wc   entered 


:h  gratitude  for  their 
,  and  other  royal  visitors, 
.'ould  louk  about  anxiously 
They  then  led  us  through 
i: re  ver>- gorgeous. 

In   the 


Green  l")rawing-n.»oni,  with  green-silk  hangings,  w 
Sevres  china  arranged  in  glass  cupboards  around  the  walls,  some 
beautiful  bronzes,  &c.  In  the  Red  Drawing-room  were  the  portraits 
of  the  Queen's  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent:  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  others.  This  was  a  very  brilliant  room, 
with  its  red  hanginj^'sand  crj-stal  chandeliers.  Wc  saw  a  most  inter- 
esting room,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck, 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  t599,  and  who 
was  much  encouraged  by  Charles  I.,  and  painted  many  portraits  of 
him,  his  children,  and  his  wife  Henrietta  Maria.  .Many  ol  ihesc  por- 
traits are  in  thisroim.  and  were  painted  between  1(^132  and  1641.  One 
picture  contains  portraits  of  his  eldest  son,  Cliarles  II.,  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary,  and  his  d.iughtcr  Elizabeth.  This  is  the  picture 
which  all  the  children  who  have  studied  Miss  Vongc's  little  nistor>' 
know  Si>  well.  Another  group  contains  Anne  (who  died  young) 
holding  the  baby  James  II. .Charles  II.  who  is  in  the  middle,  and  at 
his  left  arc  Eliz.abeth  and  Mar>-. 

In  the  Throne-room  there  are  pictures  by  Benjamin  West,  an 
Am-^-rican  artist,  who  showed  talent  in  drawing  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and,  self-taught,  began  portrait -pain  ting  at  sixteen,  making  his  brushes 
from  hairs  stolen  out  of  a  cat's  Ua\.  The  throne  is  of  car\x-d  ivory, 
and  st.inds  under  a  canopy  of  blue  velvet,  with  the  rose  (England), 
the  shamrock  (Ireland),  and  the  thistle  (Scotland)  embroidered  upon 
it.  The  W.uerloo  Chamber  contains  many  portraits  of  the  hero  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  .\  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
especially  fine  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  of  all  the  things  that  I 
saw  in  a  great  hall  containing  many  presents  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Queen.  Among  them  were  the  bullet  that  had  killed  U>rd  Nelson, 
beautiful  swords,  sniclds,  and  rare  ^uns.  I  was  greatly  interested 
.  private  chapel,  which  was  very  pretty,  although 
I  little  circular  chamber  fitted  with  pews.  The  Royal 
y  illuminated  books,  and  drawings  by  cele- 
arncr  of  this  library  was  particularly  interest- 
Queen  Anne  was  sitting  when  she 
From  this  window  there  is  a  beau- 


in   the  Que 

small.     Ttv 


Library  had  a  great  m 

brntcd  artists.    A  littli 

ing,  as  it  w.is  the  pla 

beard  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim 

tiful  view  of   Eton,  Stoke  Pogcs,    &c 

gorgeous,  with  their  beautiful  gilt  bedsteads,  and  l>ed -cove rings  and 

canopies  of  rare  embroidery.     We  p.issed  through  the  room  which 

the  King  of  the  liclgians  had  occupied  the  night  before. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  made  my  letter  loo  long  to  ask  you  to  listen 
to  my  stor)'  about  the  outside  of  the  C.istlc  and  its  surroundings. 
The  towers  were  very  impressive ;  the  round  tower  especially,  which 
W.IS  built  in  the  lime  of  l-^lward  III.,  for  ihc  Round  Table  of  the 
( )nlcr  of  the  <  Jarier.  The  cloisters  and  ivy-covered  walls  were  beau- 
tiful. We  finished  the  day  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Dcaner)*,  and  a 
look  into  the  Allwrt  Memorial  Chapel,  where  wc  saw  the  monument 
to  the  Queen's  youngest  son.  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany.  The 
statue  of  the  prince  is  of  white  marble,  and  there  is  a  carving  of  his 
favorite  dog  at  his  (cet.  About  the  tomb  there  were  fresh  flowers, 
win.  lithe  tjueen  sends  there  evcr>- day.  We  had  but  little  time  to  give 
to  the  tieantiful.Samt  tieorge's  Cha|>cl.  which  we  visited  hurriedly,  and 
then  joined  the  family  at  the  I  )eancry ,  at  aftcnioon-iea  an  a  picturesque 
little  piazza,  buried  in  ivy  and  roses,  with  red-cushioned   couches, 


against  the  uld,  gray  stone  walls;  and  the  attractive  little  tea-table 
with  its  bright  silver  and  pretty  surrr>undings  was  very  charming. 
A  drive  to  the  end  of  the  I'Ong  Walk,  planted  two  hundred  years  ago, 
brought  us  to  the  suitnc  of  George  111.,  to  which  we  b.-idc  farewell 
and  then  turned  toward  London.  Gkrtri  im  1^ . 


Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 
Drar  St.  Nicholas:  1  have  found  great  enjoyment  in  my  leisure 
hours  in  following  out  the  suggestion,  in  ymir  .March  number]  of  past- 
ing coloreti  figures  on  large  pieces  of  qirdboard.  My  pieces  were 
17  X  14,  withlxirders  of  gold  or  silver,  and  presented  a  verj- fan- 
tastic appearance.  I  am  sure  many  more  than  those  who  Have 
testified  have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  employment,  not  to 
the  children  who  were  benefited  by  the  pretty  gifts. 


Yo 


vcr>-  truly. 


S.    E- 


Ha 


iPTON,  Iowa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Our  family  h.is  taken  you  different  years 
since  1878,  but  during  all  that  time  1  have  never  written  to  you.  1 
have  never  seen  a  letter  from  here,  so  1  think  I  would  like  to  write 
to  you  and  tell  you  about  my  do^s. 

I  had  two  of  them.  1  had  bits  and  harness  for  ihcm,  and  drove 
them  just  ,xs  I  woidd  a  span  of  horses.  'Ihcy  made  a  well-matched 
team.  One  was  more  intelligent  than  the  other.  His  name  was 
Jack,  and  I  thought  a  creat  deal  of  him.  I  uught  him  to  bring  in 
wood  from  the  barn.  One  morning  wc  found  him  dead  in  the  bam. 
He  had  been  poisoned.  I  felt  verj-  sad  over  his  death.  It  spoiled 
my  dog-team  f<»rever.  I  did  not  take  Sr.  Nicholas  for  the  year 
containing  *'  Juan  and  Juanita."  but  s:iwso  much  about  the  stor>-  in 
the  '*  Letter-box"  that  1  regret  not  having  done  so. 

Your  sincere  reader,  G.  T.   M . 


As  TWO  weeks  this  summer  on  a  farm  was  !»pcnt, 
I  saw  many  birds  as  I  came  and  went. 

1  saw  the  wild  canary-  and  her  eggs  of  blue, 

And  also  the  king-bird,  who  with  nesting  all  was  through. 

And  a  robin  in  the  apple  tree  had  just  hatched  out  her  brood; 
And  I  often  liked  to  watch  them  .is  thej*  went  to  gather  food. 

And  the  swallow,  with  her  nest  so  high  up  in  the  loft. 
With  their  eggs  in  nests  made  by  feathers  so  very  soft. 

And  the  chippy  with  her  nest  in  the  honc)'suckle  near, 

That  would  eat  crumbs  on  the  porch  without  showing  any  fear. 

I  saw  the  blue-bird  in  the  slump  as  she  sits  and  waits  and  waits. 
Till  by  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatched  her  ardor  all  abates. 

KiT-fV  G.  Sliucoi'. 


We  thank  the  young  friends,  whose  names  follow,  for  pleasant 
letters  received  from  them  ; 

Lucy  L.  Eastman,  Clare  L.  B  .  David  E.  W..  Charlotte  R..  IJiile 
Richie,  A.  B.  and  F.  S.,  Dorothy  M.  ,ind  Jacqueline  A..  F.  M.. 
Eunice  M.  S  ,  Grace  S.  and  Evelyn  G.,  M.nrgMand  Ellen  Ch.implin. 

E.  M.  H..  Bertram  Holmes.  S.  P.  E  and  S.  B.  E.,  W.  M..  Lloyd 
R.  Coleman.  Jr..  I-iura  M.  Hadley,  Alice  Richards<m.  Gr^icc  Hechl. 
Lizzie  B.  Ritchie,  A.  R.  A  and  G.  W.  M..  Nellie  C.  I.illie  Mast. 
John  Oppie,  Barbara  P.,  Ella  M.  D.,  Lila  Heath,  Ida  C.  Hubbard. 
Hattie  Goodwin,  Ned  Devlin,  Adcle  and  F.inchon,  Jessie  A.,  Helen 

F.  Douglas,  Patty  D.  Adams,  Jennie  M.  Wells  Bell  Farrar,  Kitty 
L.  R.,  Mary  Ellen  Sigsbee. 


EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

\Vk  regret  to  nay  that  the  veme*  in  our  September  number,  entitled  "A  Chinese  Su>r>-,"  and  there  credited  to  W.  J,  Bahmer.  by  whom 
ihey  were  ofTered  to  St.  Nichola!*,  prove  to  have  been  written  yearn  ago  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch.  The  disco vcr>'  was  made  too  late  for  us  to 
uiihdraw  the  (K>cm,  .'ik  ihe  number  containing  it  was  already  ofT  the  press.  Wc  arc  sincerely  sorry  that,  through  the  imposition  practiced 
ii|^tn  us,  St.  Niciioi.AA  has  attributed  Mr.  Cranch\  clever  poem  to  the  pcrvnn  who  plagiarized  it. 


I'll 


K  IDDI    r  -  I50X, 


A^^«l•K^     I 
Nahal. 


r;i.l,>    I.N     IMK    sl-.ilt.MlltR    NUMHKK. 


Miles.  .V  l>cvir. 


COUBINATION  RMOUnOID,     AcTO^t : 

4.  Scton.     5.  KepcL 

WoRD-SQt-ARlL      I.    Novd.     a.    Obole.      3.    Vole*.     4.    Klcct. 

5.  Lnts. 

.\  Pyramid.     Cn>»-WDnii>:  i.  A.     3.  Ara.    3.  Abaca.    4.  Ala- 


Rcccivc 


Oclavc. 

8.   I..     II.     I.   Mumboldi. 

llifJs.     5.  Odes.     6.   I.cd.     7.   Ill' 


Third 


Michaelma.f :  seventh  row, 
phone.     7.   Philology.     3.   De- 


.    liLidialur.    6.  Prejudges.    7.  Colophony 

I.  li>cr.      lo.    Inspireni. 

■     :  >  <      1      .11       I'c^iii  nt  II  in  "shnni."    Harrison  and  Morion. 

*.  1  u»..     l-r-iu  t  lu  J,  v.'ordelia;  3  lo  4.  annealed;  1  10  3,  cavalier : 

» lo  4.  rcllcM-J;  5  to  6.  stnindc\l ;  6  to  8.  diademed :  5  to  7,  simulate ; 

7  10  8,  excv-ulcd  ;   i  to  5.  caps ;   a  to  6,  arid ;  4  10  8,  deed :  3  lo  7, 

rime. 

AimiNVMs.    Gram.     :.  G-nnt.    a.  R-ally     3-  .\-basc     4.  X-ever. 
5-  T.rul 


Halk-sqi'akks.      I. 
4.   Mease.     5.  Wive.     6. 
a,   Unaided.     3.   Marred. 

8.  T. 
Pi.  The  cricket  chirps  all  day. 

'•  O  fairest  Summer,  slay  I  " 

ITic  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  brow 

The  wildfowl  fly  afar 

.Above  the  foamy  bar 

And  h.lslcn  southward  ere  the  skies  ai 

GKUKC.E    AKNOLU, 

Anagrams,   i.  Overcoats.   3.  Pantaloons.   3.  'I 
coal.     s.   Newmarkets.     6.   Polonaise.     7.  Raglan. 

Ukheadings.    Cleveland  and  Thumian.     1.  C-rank. 
3.  E-rode.    4.  V-aunt.     5.  K-late.     6.  L-eost.    7.  A-vail. 

9.  D-raft.  io.Aj>ace.   1..  N-ones.   .3.  U-rill.   13.  T.wjH, 


frowning. 

in  "  Srftemlitr" 

Waisl- 


15.  U-tilc.    16.  R-oily.    17.  Mo 


18.  A-void. 


4.  H.edgc. 
9.  N-opal. 


Oivt. 


■  -.  10  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  lie  received  not  later  th; 
1  AS  ••  Ruldlc-lK.x.'  cue  of  TilE  Ckntirv  Co.,  33  East  Scvcnte 
IS  IN  TliK  Ji  Lv  Xi  MiiKR  were  leccived.  before  July   15th,   froi 
N  ,  .ind   Mig  — Ida  C.  Thallon  — Nellie  L.  Howes -- Pussy  Willo 
\A<T\    1     t  hiid; 
PlJ2LttS    IN-    TMIl    _|l 


(th  o~  etch  month,  and 
th  St  ,  New  York  City. 
.M.iud  E    Palmer  — G.  P.— Russell 
and  Cousin  George  " — A.  Fiske  and 


Z., 


nd   M. 


ch,   I  — 


Akswkrs   to  Pi  22LF.S  IN  TMK  Ji  i.v  Nl'iinEK    werc  received,    before  July   istli,  from    Katii 
••  Dudle."  I  — Amy  !■■  .  1  — ••Zanoni,"    .— W.  A.  Jurgens.  2— Arthur  I.  ,  B— Jessie  and  Xelli<  ... 

Mac.A..  I  —  M  ,  E  and  I.  Champlin,  i  —  C.  .Mondschcin,  3—"  Patty-pan  and  Kettle-drum,"  5—  .No  name,  Norwich,  2— Paul  Reese,  9 
—  Alpha.  Alpha,  B.  C.  II  —  A.  Koi.pel.  2  —  Enilcve  R.  2— E.  A.  Amicr.s— I..  Day,  i  —  Frosi  Thom,  3— Austin,  2—"  Socrates." 
11  —  N.  S.  Reich.  I  —  R.  Packard,  i  -  A.  H  R  .and  M.  ti.  R.,  10  -  .M.  H.  Munroe,  2  —  Ruby  .M.,  I  —  Blanche.  Alice  and  Rosa.  ,  — 
FiMsv  and  Stony,  t— "C.  D.  W.."  3  —  Einma  E.  P..  i  — "  A.  Omega."  7  —  W.  A.  I.ieber.  i—  M.  H.  IKlbney.  3  —  Florence  B  .  i  — 
H  G.  B..  1  — M  ^^lr^ng.  4  — Violet  and  Pansy.  1— Cliira.ind  Emma,  1  —  E.  S.  Hine.  7— Plato,  3  —  I-.  A.  andH.  M.  Stiks,  i  —  B.  1). 
Wise.  1— A  Major,  •—■■Mugwump,"  ?— Grace  Kupfer,  11  —  J.->net  T.  H.,  r  — "  Ardmore,"  i  —  M.  G.  Cissels,  1  —  .M.  .McCnnell.  i 
— ■*  Kye."  4 — "  Hypatia."  a — F.  .\hcken,  i  —  S.  and  B.  Rhodes.  10 — ■■Two  Chums,"  3 — V.  Campbell,  1  —  E.  Richmond,  i^ 
"Banana,"  7-L  F  Heath,  3— A  H  Hey.  i  — "  Long  Islander."  4  — Nellie  C.  i  — B  P.  S.  F.  C.  B.  3  -  Rena  and  Jessica.  2  — H. 
C.  Ware.  3  —  L  S.  Fitch.  1  — A  M.  Bingham,  ;  — ■•  Mr.  Mahoney  "  and  others.  3  —  Marion  and  Addie,  3— '■  F:iectric  Bmton."  2  —  U 
U.  J-G.  A  Hill.  3  — Clara  l>  C  and  Sarah  M  S,  i-R  and  J.  Mavvr.  li  —  I.ouise,  Helma  .and  Florence,  4  —  Jack  .and  Jill,  I  -  Ada 
C  H,«i  — H.  M.ittiv,n.  3— H..ward  K.  Hill.  11  -  H.  R.  H.  7— Lillie.  4— .San  Ansclmo  V.alley.  11  — Effic  K.  T.alboys.  7  — G.  M 
Ilwinnell.  1  "  FMgemere."  4  —  Pet  .ind  Pug.  s—  Etta  R..  i— ■'  Infantry,"  11  — ■'  Rag  Tag."  4  — J  P-  Mitchell.  1— ''Pyramus  and 
n>l.be."  5  —  J.  B  Scullin.  1  —  ShullsburK.  Third  Grade.  10— H.  F  H.,  3  — C.  A.  I.,  ■■Chunk,"  4  —  "  Blousabella,"  3— ;■  Tea  .and 
Coffee."  3— Monell.   i  —  .Marie   U  E.  3  -R    I.loyd,  ^— "Three  Blind  Mice."  6— Ruth  and   Rob.   10— "May  and  79."  9— W.    F. 


Brillingham,  Jr.,  3 —  lA-hic,  4 —  Lauretta 


Ca- 


NeUic  and  Rc^CK,  9— G.  Eveline  Butlm,  1  —  "  Herring,' 


EASY     BEIIKAD1\C;S. 


rd.  and  tca\ca  brijc  bird  7.  lichcad  a 
rec.  3.  Behead  a  certain  word,  and  leave 
certain  word,  and  leave  ob?.oIcte.      5     Bc- 

e  rage.  6.  Behead  a  certain  wnrd.  and 
certain  word,  and  lea%c  adniiinos 

II  ihc  same.  elsa  bemh. 


I  he  b^ti<!Ad^  k 

A    DIAMOND    IN 


A    DIAMOND. 


I.  In  pan«ie<.  a.  A  pronoun.  3.  RcUtiniE  lo  the  houn.  4.  Kob- 
><r»      5-   Sau«fied      '<    <.'onduclca.      7.    In  pansic*. 

Kncuwfu  l»MM'>Mt:  I  In  pasuic»  2.  A  remininc  name. 
y.   Ilnragcd.     4    (''inhumed-      $     In  panue«.  r.  v  r. 

.mytiio[xm;icai.  acrostic. 

Au.  of  ihe  w'iri-U  dc"  nhcd  cinlain  the  -ante  number  of  letter* 


goddcks  of  the  Dawn.  6.  A  son  of  Dxdalus.  7.  The  youngest  of 
twelve  brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  exception  of  ihis  one, 
were  ibun  by  Hercules.  8.  One  of  the  Musc<^.  9.  A  daughter  of 
Xisus.  King  of  McK-tr;!.  10.  The  mnihcr  of  Sarpcdon,  who  Vkjks 
driven  from  the  isj.ind  of  Crete  bv  his  brother  Minos.  11.  The  god 
..f  Fire.     i=.    A  il.irk  -ind  j-I.i..niv'rcciMn  in  the  l.-wcr  u  nild 


hi  \  MO\|l*> 


Khkc, 


r  of  n  Ktale^man  c 

7.  It 

Flowe 


endearment.    5    A  Ircnch  general,    o.   / 
1*.  To  obtain,     q.   In  robin. 

II.  I.   In  action,     a.   B.i»e.     3.   The 
to-day.     4.    A  fish.     5.    A  comrade.     6.    An  adi 
French  word  for  "queen."   8.  A  bulky  piece  of  w«hm1 

III.  I.  Inarmicft.   3.  A  luh.  3.  Encln«cd.  4.  Gath< 
ins    trct:^      f-     SiagncrJn^:       7     T-   iml.ilK:.     8-    To   lean 
a^mi^^.  7.    \\.  s.  AND  it.  c.  c. 

<  110^ — \\  oifit   i:m«;ma. 

\i\  II  n..i  mOiclf; 

.Mv  tuinoiinpelf: 


960 


Tin-:      KM»I)I.K-HOX. 


IMjrSTKATRI>    AI'ROSTir, 

Each  of  the  eleven  nhjcLi%  pictui«l  ;tlM)vc  may  l>e  tle-.critMid  by  i 
*         '      '  iccti  oil 


•inKle  wnni  When  Oic  wanU  ;irc  rijchtly  Kucx\ctl  niiil  placed  one 
bclnw  the  other,  ihe  Kcond  row  of  lciicr»  wiM  pipcll  whnt  now  may  be 
icen  on  all  »Ulc«. 

uiioMnoiOM. 

Adjiiccnt.     3     Pnrclietl  with  hc.ti. 
3.  An  article.     3.  A  dhnk.     4.   A 


I.    AcMOft' 

4.  Sons* 

IViWNWAI 


I.    TI1C  head      a 
A  nalion. 
>:    I.   In  leopard 


.^       ^    nobleman  of  England.     5.    A  coin  of  the  time 
of   Henry   VI.     6.    Color.     7.    Thus.      8.     In 

s;   I.  A  botanical  term  for  a  berry.     5    A  fishinK-tloai 
ually  oil  ihe  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.      3    An  old 
iufi  a  drone.     4.   A  coin  u^cd  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  about  onc-iwcniicth  of  a  shekel  in  value.     5.   Pulverized  vol- 
canic substances. 

DownwART):   I,    In  ball.   3.   The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jcu-ish 
civil  year.     3.  A  prttjcctinc  pariof  a  wheel.     4.   To  choke  up 
A  Turkish  coin  of  small  value      fi.   Any  subtile  invisible  flu 
posed  to  flow  from  a  body.     7.  The  juice  of  plants.     8.   An  excla 
"n  ball.  c.   II.  u.  and  "  pounce  and  co." 


CoTKEBO  gomnim  I  —  woh  hct  uns 
Sligerlt  no  noglwiu  kosch  dan  feash  ; 
No  pelap  scrip  tiwii  Icmowl  do^l. 

No  nodn-w-dinteap  flea  ! 
Tercobo  Kcevnin  !  —  kolo.  eth  nomo. 
Kcil  noc  ni  yarlildan  nciKhdcbt ! 
Tou-rodfis  kajc  trofs  silxri  par>h  : 

Dogo  !  rou  irifs  reif  si  dilgcth  ! 

nOI'BLE    I>IA3IOM>. 

Across:  i.  In  ship.  3.  A  pendant.  3.  A  sly  fellow.  4.  A 
Polish  Kcnemlwhowas  killed  on  October  11,  1779,  <;.  An  Knglish 
statesman  and  orator  who  was  bom  about  1739.  6.  An  enclosure. 
7.   In  ship. 

r>o\vNWARD:  I.  In  ship.  3.  To  clean.  3.  A  large  pill.  4.  An 
Englishartist  who  died  on  October  a6.  1764.  5.  Shaded  with  trees. 
6.  To  enlarge.     7.   In  ship.  frank  snblling. 

A    l■^  If  \  iiii>. 


7     S     9  10  II   19  18 

Fhom  I  lo  7.  a  vagrant;  from  13  lo  8,  a  Saxon  king;  from  14 
til  9,  a  upecic^  of  hard  wotMl ;  fnim  15  lo  10.  jK-ril ;  from  16  to  11, 
thrce^fourthii  of  mild:  from  17  in  la,  a  conjunction;  18,  in  letter; 
7.  in  letter;  from  t  to  8.  a  Iwy's  nickname:  from  5  to  9.  to  make 
regular  trip«  :  fn>m  4  to  to,  a  1  eel  use  ;  fnmi  3  m  tt.  came  up;  from 
■J  lo  13,  a  ti|>e«ie<'  of  madneu:  from  1  to  18,  |>ertaining  to  heat 

JKNMK   M.    THnMA*^ 
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